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SWIFT. 


An  account  of  Dr.  Swift  has  been  already  collected,  with 
gnat  diligence  and  acuteness,  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  according 
to  a  scheme  which  I  laid  before  him  in  the  intimacy  of  our 
friendship.  I  cannot  therefore  be  expected  to  say  much  of  a 
life,  concerning  which  I  had  long  since  communicated  my 
thou^ts  to  a  man  capable  of  dignifying  his  narrations  with  so 
much  elegance  of  language  and  force  of  sentiment 

Jonathan  Swift  was,  according  to  an  account  said  to  be 
written  by  himself,*  the  son  of  Jonathan  Swift,  an  attorney, 
and  was  bom  at  Dublin,  on  St  Andrew's  day,  1667 :  according 
to  his  own  report,  as  delivered  by  Pope  to  Spence,  he  was  bom 
at  Leicester,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  who  was  minister  of  a  pa- 
rish in  Herefordshire.t  During  his  life  the  place  of  his  birth 
was  undetermined.  He  was  contented  to  be  called  an  Irishman 
by  the  Irish ;  but  would  occasionally  call  himself  an  Englishman. 
The  question  may,  without  much  i*^ret,  be  left  in  the  obscurity 
b  which  he  delighted  to  involve  it. 

Whatever  was  his  birth,  his  education  was  Irish.  He  was 
sent  at  the  aee  of  six  to  the  school  at  Elilkenny,  and  in  his  fif- 
teenth year  (1682)  was  admitted  into  the  university  of  Dublin. 

In  his  academical  studies  he  was  either  not  diligent  or  not 
happy.  It  must  disappoint  every  reader's  expectation,  that, 
when  at  the  usual  time  he  claimed  the  bachelorship  of  arts,  he 
was  found  by  the  examiners  too  conspicuously  deficient  for  re- 
gular admission,  and  obtained  his  degree  at  last  by  special  far 
tour;  a  term  used  in  that  university  to  denote  want  of  merit. 

*  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  his  life  of  Swift,  observes,  that  this  account  was  realTy 
written  by  the  dean,  and  now  exists  in  his  own  hand-writiD£^  in  the  library 
of  l>ublJn  college.    R 
f  Spence's  anecdotes,  toI.  II.  p.  27o. 
VOL.  VI. — ^B 


Of  this  disgrace  il  may  be  euily  supposed  Ihal  he  was  much 
sstiamcd,  and  tliame  hail  Its  proper  cHcct  in  producing  reforma- 
lion.  He  resolved  from  Ihnt  tiffli:  to  study  ei);lit  hours  a-day, 
and  contiimed  his  industry  for  seven  years,  ivith  what  improvo- 
menl  iiisiiHicienlly  known.  This  part  of  hisstnry  w«ll  iloserres 
to  bo  remembered-,  it  may  aflbrd  useful admoniliun  and  power- 
ful cncouraKcmcnt  lo  many  men,  whose  abilities  have  been  made 
fur  a  time  useless  hy  (heir  passions  or  pleasures,  and  whu,.  haV' 
in^  lost  one  part  of  life  in  idlene.ts,  are  tempted  to  throw  away 
the  remainder  in  despair. 

Id  this  ruiirse  of  daily  ap[i)ie«ii<m  he  continued  three  years 
longer  at  Dublin;  and  in  lliis  time,  if  the  observation  and  me- 
mory of  on  old  cumpanJoii  may  be  trusted,  he  drew  the  fir»t' 
Bket4-h  of  bis  "  Tale  of  a  Tub.'* 

When  he  was  about  one-and  twenty  (168H).  bein;;  by  the 
death  of  Godwin  Swift,  his  uncle,  whu  had  supported  him,  left 
without  subsisicnco,  be  went  to  consuh  his  mother,  who  Uiea 
liirisi  at  liciceifter,  about  the  fuliire  course  of  his  life  ;  and,  by 
her  dirBi'liori,  aoliciUfd  ibe  advice  and  paironaRe  of  Sir  William 
Tentplo,  who  had  married  one  of  Mrs.  SwilVa  relations,  and 
whoic  father,  -Sir  John  Temple,  master  of  the  rolls  in  Ireland, 
had  lived  in  gteal  familiarity  of  friendship  with  Godwin  Swifi, 
by  »hom  Junalltan  had  been  to  Ihat  time  maintained. 

Temple  received  wilh  NufHrienl  kindness  the  nephew  of  his 
father's  fripod,  ivilli  whom  ho  was,  when  they  conversed  loj^e- 
liter,  so  much  pleased  that  he  detained  him  two  years  in  his 
lioiise.  Here  he  became  known  to  king  William,  who  somc- 
limca  visited  Temple  when  he  was  disabled  by  the  gout,  and 
being  attended  by  Swit*!  in  the  garden,  showed  him  how  to  cut 
asparagus  in  ihc  Dutch  way. 

Kin{(  VVillinniN  notions  tvcrc  all  military  ;  and  he  expressed 
hi»  kindness  to  Swift  by  offering  to  make  liim  a  captain  of  horse. 

When  Temple  removed  to  Moor-park,  he  took  Swift  wiUi 
him ;  and  when  he  ivas  consulted  by  the  earl  i)f  Portland  about 
Ihc  expedience  of  comptying  with  a  bill  tlien  depeoding  for 
making  parliaments  triennial,  against  which  king  vViUiam  was 
slronety  prejudired,  after  liavinf;  in  rain  tried  to  show  the  eail 
that  Uje  proposal  involved  nothing  dangerous  to  royal  power, 
he  sent  Swift  for  the  same  purpose  to  the  king.  Swifl,  who  pro- 
bably was  proud  uf  his  employment,  and  went  willi  all  the  con- 
fidence of  a  young  man,  found  his  argumenU,  and  hia  art  of  dis- 
playing them,  made  toully  ineffectual  by  (he  prodeterminatioa 
of  the  king ;  and  used  to  meotion  this  disappointmcot  as  bis  fint 
antidote  against  vanity. 

Before  he  left  Ireland  he  contracted  a  disorder,  as  he  thought, 
hy  eating  too  much  fhiit.     Tha  original  of  diseases  is  commooly 
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obscure.  Almost  every  boy  eats  as  much  fruit  as  he  can  ^t, 
without  any  great  inconvenience.  The  disease  of  Swift  was 
giddiness  with  deafness,  which  attacked  him  from  time  to  time, 
b^an  very  early,  pursued  him  through  life^and  at  last  sent  him 
to  the  grave,  deprived  of  reason. 

Being  much  oppressed  at  Moor-park  by  this  grievous  malady, 
be  was  advised  to  try  his  native  air,  and  went  to  Ireland  ;  but, 
finding  no  benefit,  returned  to  Sir  William,  at  whose  house  he 
continued  his  studies,  and  is  known  to  have  read,  among  other 
books,  *'  Cyprian''  and  '^  Irenaeus."  He  thought  exercise  of 
great  necessity,  and  used  to  run  half  a  mile  up  and  down  a  hill 
every  two  hours. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  mode  in  which  his  first  degree 
was  conferred,  left  him  no  great  fondness  for  the  university  of 
Dublin,  and  therefore  he  resolved  to  become  a  master  of  arts  at 
Oxford.  In  the  testimonial  which  he  produced,  the  words  of 
disgrace  were  omitted  ;  and  he  took  his  master's  degree  (July 
5, 1692)  with  such  reception  and  regard  as  fully  contented  him. 

While  he  lived  with  Temple,  he  used  to  pay  his  mother,  at 
Leicester,  a  yearly  visit  He  travelled  on  foot,  unless  some  vio- 
lence of  weather  drove  him  into  a  waggon ;  and  at  night  he 
woold  go  to  a  penny  lodging,  where  he  purchased  clean  sheets 
for  sixpence.  This  practice  lord  Orrery  imputes  to  his  innate 
love  of  grossness  and  vulgarity  :  some  may  ascribe  it  to  his  de- 
sire of  surveying  human  life  through  all  its  varieties :  and  others, 
perhaps  with  equal  probability,  to  a  passion  which  seems  to  have 
Been  deeply  fixed  in  his  heart,  the  love  of  a  shilling. 

In  time  he  began  to  think  that  his  attendance  at  Moor-park 
deserved  some  other  recompense  than  the  pleasure,  however 
mingled  with  improvement,  of  Temple's  conversation ;  and  grew 
ao  impatient,  that  (1694)  he  went  away  in  discontent 

Temple,  conscious  of  having  given  reason  for  complaint,  is 
said  to  have  made  him  deputy  master  of  the  rolls  in  Ireland ; 
which,  according  to  his  kinsman's  account,  was  an  office  which 
he  knew  him  not  able  to  discharge.  Swift  therefore  resolved 
to  enter  into  the  church,  in  which  he  had  at  first  no  higher 
hopes  than  of  the  chaplainship  to  the  factory  at  Lisbon  ;  but  be- 
ing recommended  to  lord  Capel,  he  obtained  the  prebend  of  Kil- 
loot  in  Conner,  of  about  a  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

But  the  infirmities  of  Temple  made  a  companion  like  Swift 
so  necessary,  that  he  invited  him  back,  with  a  promise  to  pro- 
cure him  English  preferment  in  exchange  for  the  prebend,  which 
be  desired  him  to  resign.  W^'th  this  request  Swift  quickly  com- 
plied, having  perhaps  equally  repented  their  separation,  and 
they  lived  on  together  with  mutuii  satisfartion;  and,  in  the  four 
years  that  passed  between  his  return  and  Temple's  death,  it  is 


probable  that  he  wrote  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub"  and  the  "Battle 
of  the  Books." 

Swift  b^n  early  to  (hiak,  or  lo  hope,  that  he  was  a  poet, 
and  wrote  Pindaric  odea  to  Temple,  to  the  kin;;,  and  to  the 
Athenian  Societ)',  a  knot  of  obacure  men,*  who  published  a  pe- 
riodical pamphlet  of  answer)  to  questions,  sent,  or  supposed  to 
be  sent,  by  letters.  I  have  been  told  tbst  Dryden,  having  pe- 
rused these  verses,  said,  "  Cousin  Swift,  you  will  never  be  a 
poet  ;*'  and  that  this  denunciation  was  the  motive  of  Swift's  per- 
petual malevolence  to  Dryden. 

In  1699  Temple  died,  and  left  a  lef^cy  with  his  manuscripta 
to  Swift,  for  whom  he  had  obtained,  Crora  king  William,  a  pro- 
mise of  the  first  prebend  that  should  be  vacant  at  Westminster 
or  Canterbury. 

Thnt  this  promise  might  not  be  fbrfp)tten.  Swift  dedicated  lo 
the  king  the  posthumous  works  with  which  he  was  intrusted  : 
but  neither  the  dedication,  nor  tenderness  for  the  man  whom 
he  once  had  treated  with  confidence  and  fondness,  revived  in 
king  William  the  remembrance  of  his  promise.  Swift  awhile 
attended  the  court;  but  soon  found  his  solicitations  hopeless. 

He  was  then  invited  by  the  earl  of  Berkeley  to  accompany 
him  into  Ireland,  as  his  private  secretary  ;  but,  after  having  done 
the  business  till  their  arrival  at  Dublin,  he  then  found  that  one 
Bush  had  persuaded  the  earl  that  a  clergyman  was  not  a  proper 
secretary,  and  had  obtained  the  office  for  himself.  In  a  man 
like  Swift,  such  circumvention  and  inconstancy  must  have  ex- 
cited violent  indignation. 

But  he  had  yet  more  to  suSer.  Lord  Berkeley  had  the  dis- 
posal of  the  deanery  of  Derry,  and  Swift  expected  lo  obtain  it ; 
but  by  the  secretary's  influence,  supposed  to  have  been  secured 
by  a  bribe,  it  was  bestowed  on  somebody  else;  and  Swift  was 
dismissed  with  thelivingsof  Laracorand  Rathbeggin  inlhedio- 
cess  of  Meath,  which  together  did  not  equal  half  the  value  of 
the  deanery. 

At  Laracor  he  increased  the  parochial  duty  by  reading  prayers 
on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and  performed  all  the  offices  of  his 
profession  with  great  decency  and  exactness. 

Soon  sfler  his  settlement  at  Laracor,  he  invited  to  Ireland  the 
unfortunate  Stella,  a  young  woman  whose  name  was  Johnson, 
the  daughter  of  the  steward  of  Sir  William  Temple,  who,  in  con- 
sideration of  )icr  father's  virtues,  lef^  her  a  thousand  pounds. 
With  her  came  Mrs.  Dingley,  whose  whole  fortune  was  twenty- 
seven  pounds  a  year  for  her  life.  With  these  ladies  he  passed 
his  hours  of  relaxation,  and  to  them  he  opened  his  bosom ;  but 

*  The  publiiher  of  thii  collectiDn  wu  John  Dunton.     R. 
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ihey  never  resided  in  the  same  house,  nor  did  he  see  either 
without  a  witness.  They  lived  at  tlie  parsonage,  when  Swift 
was  away ;  and,  when  he  returned,  removed  to  a  lodging,  or  to 
the  house  of  a  neighbouring  clergyman. 

Swift  was  not  one  of  those  minds  which  amaze  the  world 
with  early  pregnancy  :  his  first  work,  except  a  few  poetical  es- 
says, was  the  ^^  Dissensions  in  Athens  and  Rome,"  published 
(1701)  in  his  thirty-fourth  year.  After  its  appearance,  paying 
a  visit  to  some  bishop,  he  heard  mention  made  of  the  new  pam- 
phlet that  Burnet  had  written,  replete  with  political  knowledge. 
When  he  seemed  to  doubt  Burnet's  right  to  the  work,  he  was 
told  by  the  bishop,  that  he  was  ^^  a  young  man  ;"  and,  still  per- 
sisting to  doubt,  that  he  was  ^'  a  very  positive  young  man." 

Three  years  afterwards  (1704)  was  published  "The  Tale  of 
a  Tub :"  of  this  book  charity  may  be  persuaded  to  think  that  it 
night  be  written  by  a  man  of  a  peculiar  character  without  ill 
intention  ;  but  it  is  certainly  of  dangerous  example.  That  Swift 
was  its  author,  thougli  it  be  universally  believed,  was  never 
owned  by  himself  nor  very  well  proved  by  any  evidence ;  but 
no  other  claimant  can  be  produced,  and  he  did  not  deny  it  when 
archbishop  Sharpe  and  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  by  showing  it 
to  the  queen,  debarred  him  from  a  bishoprick. 

When  this  wild  work  first  raised  the  attention  of  the  public, 
Sacheverell,  meeting  Smalridge,  tried  to  flatter  him,  by  seeming 
to  think  him  the  author ;  but  Smalridge  answered  with  indig- 
nation, '^  Not  all  that  you  and  I  have  in  the  world,  nor  all  that 
ever  we  shall  have,  should  hire  me  to  write  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub." 

The  digressions  relating  to  Wotton  and  Bentley  must  be  con- 
fessed to  discover  want  of  knowledge  or  want  of  integrity  ;  he 
did  not  understand  the  two  controversies,  or  he  willingly  mis- 
represented them.  But  wit  can  stand  its  ground  against  truth 
only  a  little  while.  The  honours  due  to  learning  have  been 
justly  distributed  by  the  decision  of  posterity. 

"  The  Battle  of  the  Books"  is  so  like  the  "  Combat  dcs  Li- 
vres,"  which  the  same  questions  concerning  the  ancients  and 
moderns  had  produced  in  France,  that  the  improbability  of  such 
a  coincidence  of  thoughts  without  communication  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  balanced  by  the  anonymous  protestation  prefixed,  in 
which  all  knowledge  of  the  French  book  is  peremptorily  dis- 
owned.* 

For  some  time  after  Swift  was  probably  employed  in  solitary 
study,  gaining  the  qualifications  requisite  for  future  eminence. 
How  often  he  visited  England,  and  with  what  diligence  he  at- 

•  See  Sheridan's  life,  edit.  1784,  p.  525  ;  where  are  some  remarks  on  this 
passage.  R. 


tended  his  pirinhes,  I  know  oot  It  was  not  till  about  four  year* 
tAerwards  that  he  became  a  profnaed  author ;  and  then  one 

J  rear  (1708)  produced  *'  The  Sentiments  of  a  Church  of  Eoe- 
Bod  man ;"  the  ridicule  of  astrology  under  thp  name  of  "  Bick- 
erstaff;"  the  "  Ai^nnent  agaiast  abolishii^  Chriatiaoit;  ;"  and 
the  defence  of  the  "  Sacramental  Test." 

"  The  Sentimenta  of  a  Church  of  England  man"  ia  writtea 
with  great  coolneaa,  modeiation.  ease,  and  penpieuity.  The 
**  Argument  Bf^inst  abolishing  Christianity"  i*  a  very  happy 
and  Judicious  irony.     One  passage  in  it  deaerres  lobe  selecled. 

"  If  Christianity  were  once  abolished,  how  could  the  freff- 
Ihinkera,  the  strong  reasoners,  and  the  men  of  profound  leara- 
ing,  be  able  to  find  another  subject  ao  eaculated,  in  all  poinGi, 
whereon  to  display  dieir  abilittea?  What  wonderfu)  proriuij- 
lions  of  wit  should  we  be  deprived  of  from  thooe,  whose  geniiia^ 
by  continual  practice,  hath  been  wholly  turned  upon  raillery 
and  invectives  against  reli^rion,  and  would  therefore  never  be 
able  to  shine,  or  distinguish  themselves,  upon  any  other  subject-?  . 
We  are  daily  complaining  of  the  great  decline  of  wit  among  us, 
and  would  take  away  the  greatest,  perhaps  the  only,  topic  we 
have  left.  Who  n  ouM  ever  have  suspected  Asgili  for  a  wit,  or 
Toland  for  a  philosopher,  if  the  inexhaiisiible  stork  of  Chris- 
tianity  had  not  been  at  hand  to  provide  them  with  materials  ? 
What  other  subject,  through  all  art  or  nature,  could  have  pro- 
duced Tindal  for  a  profound  author,  or  furnished  him  with  read- 
ers? It  is  the  wise  choice  of  the  subject  that  alone  adorns  and 
distinguishes  the  writer.  For  had  an  hundred  such  pens  as 
these  been  employed  on  the  side  of  religion,  they  would  have 
immediately  sunk  into  silence  and  oblivion." 

The  reasonableness  of  a  test  is  not  hard  to  be  proved  ;  but 
perhaps  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  proper  test  has  not  been 
chosen. 

The  attention  paid  to  the  papers  published  under  the  name  of 
"  BIckerstaff,"  Induced  Steele,  when  he  projected  *'  The  Tatler,'/.  ■■ 
to  assume  an  appellation  which  had  already  gained  possession   ' 
of  the  reader's  notice. 

In  the  year  following  he  wrote  a  "  Project  for  the  Advance-*  "' 
ment  of  Religion,"   addressed  to  Lady  Berkeley;  by  whose 
kindness  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  advanced  to  his  benefices. 
To  this  project,  which  la  formed  with  great  purity  of  intention, 
and  displayed  with  sprightliness  and  elegance,  it  can  only  be  ob- 

{'ected  that,  like  many  projects,  it  is,  if  oot  generally  impractica- 
ile,  yet  evidently  hopeless,  as  it  supposes  more  zeal,  concord, 
and  perseverance,  than  a  view  of  mankind  gives  reason  for  ex- 
pecting. 
He  wrote  likewise  this  year  "  A  Vindication  of  Bickentaff;" 
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tnd  an  ezplanatioD  of  *^  An  Ancient  Prophecyi"  part  written 
after  the  facts,  and  the  rest  never  completed,  but  well  planned 
to  excite  amazement 

Soon  after  hegan  the  busy  and  important  part  of  Swift's  life. 
He  was  employed  (1710)  by  the  primate  of  Ireland  to  solicit 
the  queen  for  a  remission  of  the  first  fruits  and  twentieth  parts 
to  the  Irish  clei^.  With  this  purpose  he  had  recourse  to  Mr. 
Harley,  to  whom  he  was  mentioned  as  a  man  neglected  and  op- 
pressed by  the  last  ministry,  because  he  had  refused  to  co-ope- 
rate with  some  of  their  schemes.  What  he  had  refused  has 
never  been  told ;  what  he  had  suffered  was,  I  suppose,  the  ex- 
clusion from  a  bishoprick  by  the  remonstrances  of  Sharpe,  whom 
he  describes  as  *'  the  harmless  tool  of  others'  hate/'  and  whom 
he  represents  as  afterwards  ^*  suing  for  pardon.'' 

Barley's  designs  and  situation  were  such  as  made  him  glad 
of  an  auxiliary  so  well  qualified  for  his  service;  he  therefore 
soon  admitted  him  to  familiarity,  whether  ever  to  confidence 
some  have  made  a  doubt ;  but  it  would  have  been  di£Bcult  to 
excite  his  zeal  without  persuading  him  that  he  was  trusted,  and 
not  very  easy  to  delude  him  by  false  persuasions. 

He  was  certainly  admitted  to  those  meetings  in  which  4he 
first  hints  and  original  plan  of  action  are  suppo^  to  have  been 
formed  ;  and  was  one  of  the  sixteen  ministers,  or  agents  of  the 
ministry-  who  met  weekly  at  each  other's  houses,  and  were 
united  by  the  name  of  **  Brother.*' 

Being  not  imniediately  considered  as  an  obdurate  tory,  he 
convenied  indiscriminately  with  all  the  wits,  and  was  yet  the 
fiiend  of  Steele ;  who,  in  the  **  Tatler,"  which  began  in  April 
1709,  confesses  the  advantage  of  his  conversation,  and  mentions 
something  contributed  by  him  to  his  paper.  But  he  was  now 
immerging  into  political  controversy ;  for  the  year  1710  pro- 
duced ^*  The  Examiner,"  of  which  Swift  wrote  thirty-three  pa- 
Eirs.  In  argument  he  may  be  allowed  to  have  the  advantage ; 
r  where  a  wide  system  of  conduct,  and  the  whole  of  a  public 
character,  is  laid  open  to  inquiry,  the  accuser  having  the  choice 
of  facts,  must  be  very  unskiliul  if  he  does  not  prevail;  but,  with 
regard  to  wit,  I  am  afraid  none  of  Swift's  papers  will  be  found 
equal  to  those  by  which  Addison  opposed  him.* 

He  wrote,  in  the  year  1711,  a  "  letter  to  the  October  club," 
a  number  of  tory  gentlemen  sent  from  the  country  to  parliament, 
who  formed  themselves  into  a  club,  to  the  number  of  about  a 
hundred,  and  met  to  animate  the  zeal,  and  raise  the  expectations 
of  each  other.  They  thought,  with  great  reason,  that  the  minis- 

*  Mr.  Sheridan  however  says,  that  Addison's  last  Whig  Examiner  was  pub- 
Fiihed  OcL  13, 1711  -,  and  Swifl'^  first  Kxaminer,  on  the  lOth  of  the  following 
KoTCiaber.    K. 


ten  wen)  losing  opporlUDtUes :  that  sufSeienI  use  was  not  made 
of  the  ardour  of  the  iiation ;  ihey  called  loudly  for  more  change* 
aw)  9tron)>er  e6brlH  ;  and  dcmaDclcd  iho  puiiishinenl  of  part,  and 
dismission  of  the  rest,  of  tliosc  whom  tlicy  considered  as  public 
robbers. 

J^heir  exgcrncss  wat  not  ^tilled  hy  the  qnetm,  or  by  Har- 

^     The  queen  was  probably  slow  because  she  was  afraid ; 

I  Harlcy  was  slow  because  be  was  doubtful :  he  was  a  tory 
f  hy  necessity,  or  for  convtioicDcei  and,  when  he  had  pow- 
n  his  hands,  had  no  settled  purpose  for  wliich  be  should  cm- 
/  it  -,  forced  to  p^tify  to  a  certain  de^e  the  torics  who 
supported  him.  but  unwilling  lo  make  his  reconcilement  to  the 
whirrs  utterly  desperate,  he  Gurrcnpandod  at  once  with  the  two 
expectants  of  tliu  crown,  and  kept,  as  has  been  observed,  the 
ituceession  undetermined.  Not  knowing  what  to  do,  he  did  no- 
thing;  and,  with  tlio  fate  of  a  double  dealer,  at  lost  he  lost  hb 
power,  but  kept  his  enemies. 

Swift  se«ms  lo  have  concurred  in  opinion  with  the  "  October 
dob  i"  but  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  quicken  the  urdiiiess  of 
Harley,  whom  he  slimulated  as  much  as  he  could,  but  with  lit- 
He  effect.  He  that  knows  not  whither  lo  go,  is  in  no  haste  to 
move.  Harlcy,  who  was  perhaps  not  quick  by  nature,  became 
yet  more  sloiv-  by  irresolution ;  and  was  content  to  bear  that 
dilaloriness  lamented  as  natural,  which  he  applauded  in  himself 
as  poUtic. 

Without  the  tones,  however,  nothing  could  be  done  ;  and,  as 
they  were  not  to  be  gratifie<l,  they  must  be  appeased  ;  and  tiie 
conduct  of  the  minister,  if  it  could  not  be  vindicated,  was  to  bo 
plausibly  excused. 

Early  in  the  next  year  he  published  a  "  proposal  for  correct- 
ing, improving,  and  ascertaining  the  English  tongue,"  in  a  let- 
ter lo  the  curl  of  Oxford  ;  written  without  much  knowledge  of 
the  gCDcral  nature  of  language,  and  without  any  accurate  inquiry 
into  the  history  of  other  tongues.  The  certainty  and  stability 
wlitcb,  contrary  to  all  cxiKnence,  he  thinks  altunable,  he  pro- 
pooes  to  secure  by  insUtutiog  sn  academy  ;  the  decrees  of  which, 
every  man  would  have  been  willing,  and  many  would  have  been 
procitl,  tn  di.Hobcy ;  and  which,  being  renewed  by  successive 
elections,  would  in  a  short  time  have  diQtred  from  itself. 

Swift  now  attained  the  zenith  of  his  politieal  importance :  he 
published  (ni2)  the  "  conduct  of  Ihc  allies,"  ten  days  before 
the  porliamvni  assembled.  The  piirijose  was  lo  persuade  the 
nation  to  ■  peace ;  and  never  had  any  writer  more  success.  The 
people,  who  bad  been  nmu»ed  with  bonfires  and  Iriumplial  pro- 
cesaioaa,  and  looked  with  idolairy  on  the  general  and  his  friends, 
who,  u  they  thought,  had  made  Kngland  Utcarbitress  of  nations, 
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were  coafiiunded  between  shame  and  rage,  when  they  found  that 
^  mines  had  been  exhausted,  and  millions  destroyed,"  to  secure 
the  Dutch  or  aggrandize  the  emperor,  without  any  advantage  to 
ourselves;  that  we  bad  been  bribing  our  neighbours  to  fight 
their  own  quarrel ;  and  that  amongst  our  enemies  we  might  num- 
ber our  allies. 

That  is  now  no  longer  doubted,  of  which  the  nation  was  then 
fint  informed,  that  the  war  was  unnecessarily  protracted  to  fill 
the  pockets  of  Marlborough  ;  and  that  it  would  have  been  con- 
tinued without  end,  if  he  could  have  continued  his  annual  plun* 
der.  But  Swift,  I  suppose,  did  not  yet  know  what  he  has  since 
written,  that  a  commission  was  drawn,  which  would  have  ap- 
pointed him  general  for  life,  had  it  not  become  ineffectual  by 
the  resolution  of  lord  Cowper,  who  refused  the  seal. 

**  Whatever  u  received,"  says  the  schools,  **  b  received  in 
proportion  to  the  recipient"  The  power  of  a  political  treatise 
depends  much  upon  the  disposition  of  the  people ;  the  nation 
was  then  combustible,  and  a  spark  set  it  on  fire.  It  is  boasted, 
that  between  November  and  January  eleven  thousand  were  sold ; 
a  great  number  at  that  time,  when  we  were  not  yet  a  nation  of 
readers.  To  its  propagation  certainly  no  agency  of  power  or 
iofinence  was  wanting.  It  furnished  ailments  for  conversation, 
speeches  for  debate,  and  materials  for  parliamentary  resolutions. 

Yet,  surely,  whoever  surveys  this  wonder-working  pamphlet 
with  cool  perusal,  will  confess  that  its  efficacy  was  supplied  by 
the  passions  of  its  readers ;  that  it  operates  by  the  mere  weight 
of  iS^ts,  with  very  little  assistance  firom  the  hand  that  produced 
them. 

This  year  (1712)  he  published  his  "  Reflections  on  the  Barrier 
Treaty,"  which  carries  on  the  design  of  his  "  Conduct  of  the 
Allies,"  and  shows  how  little  regard  in  that  n^otiation  had 
been  diown  to  the  interest  of  England,  and  how  much  of  the 
conquered  country  had  been  demanded  by  the  Dutch. 

This  was  followed  by  **  Remarks  on  the  Bishop  of  Sarum's 
Introduction  to  his  third  volume  of  the  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion j"  a  pamphlet  which  Burnet  published  as  an  alarm,  to  warn 
the  nation  of  the  approach  of  Popery.  Swift,  who  seems  to  have 
disliked  the  bishop  with  something  more  than  political  aversion,, 
trsals  him  like  one  whom  he  is  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  insult. 

Swift,  being  now  the  declared  favourite  and  supposed  confi* 
dent  of  the  tory  ministry,  was  treated  by  all  that  depended  on 
the  court  with  the  respect  which  dependants  know  how  to  pay. 
He  soon  began  to  feel  part  of  tlie  misery  of  greatness  ;  he  that 
could  say  that  he  knew  him,  considered  himself  as  having  for- 
tune in  his  power.  Commissions,  solicitations,  remonstrances, 
crowded  about  him;  he  was  expected  to  do  every  man's  busi- 
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ness,  to  procure  employment  ibr  oat,  wd  to  retain  it  lor  uotber. 
Id  assisting  those  who  addrened  him,  he  represents  hinmlf  as 
sufficiently  dili^nt ;  and  desires  to  have  othen  believO)  vrbMt  he 
probably  believed  bimaeir,  that  by  his  interposition  ouDy  whip 
of  merit,  and  among  them  Addison  and  CongreTs,  were  con- 
tinued in  their  places.  But  every  man  of  known  inSiienee  has  so 
many  petitions  which  he  cannot  f^nt,  that  be  tnoit  neccsssrily 
offend  more  than  he  gratifies,  as  the  preference  given  to  one  af- 
fords all  the  rest  reason  for  complaint  *'  When  I  give  away  a 
'  place,"  said  Lewis  XIV. « I  make  an  hundred  discontented,  and 
one  ungrateful." 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  equality  and  independence  which 
he  preserved  in  his  conversation  with  the  ministers,  of  the 
innkness  of  his  remonstnnces,  snd  the  familiirily  of  his  friend- 
ship. In  accounts  of  this  kind  a  few  single  incidents  are  set 
against  the  general  tenor  of  behaviour.    No  man,  however,  can 

Biy  a  more  servile  tribute  to  the  great,  than  by  suffering  his 
berty  in  their  presence  to  aggrandize  him  in  his  own  esteem. 
Between  different  ranks  of  the  community  there  is  necessarily 
some  distance ;  he  who  is  called  by  his  superior  to  pass  the  in- 
terval, may  properly  accept  the  invitation ;  but  petulance  and 
obtrusion  are  rarely  produced  by  magnanimity }  nor  have  often 
any  nobler  cause  than  the  pride  of  importance,  and  the  malice 
of  inferiority.  He  who  knows  himself  necessary  may  set,  while 
that  necessity  lasts,  a  high  value  upon  himself;  as,  in  a  lower 
condition,  a  servant  eminenily  skilful  may  be  saucy ;  but  he  is 
saucy  only  because  he  is  servile.  Swift  appears  to  have  pre- 
served the  kindness  of  tbe  great  when  they  wanted  him  no 
longer ;  and  therefore  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  childish  free- 
dom, to  which  he  seems  enough  inclined,  was  overpowered  by 
his  better  qualities. 

His  disinterestedness  has  likewise  been  mentioned :  a  strain 
of  heroism,  which  would  have  been  in  his  condition  romantic 
and  superfluous.  Ecclesiastical  benefices,  when  they  become  va- 
cant, must  be  given  away ;  and  the  friends  of  power  may,  if  there 
be  no  inherent  disqualificatian,  reasonably  expect  them.  Swift 
accepted  (1713)  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick,  the  best  preferment 
that  his  friends  could  venture*  to  give  him.  That  ministry  was 
in  a  great  degree  supported  by  the  Clergy,  who  were  not  yet 
reconciled  to  the  author  of  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  and  would  not 
without  much  discontent  and  indignation  have  borne  to  see  him 
installed  in  an  English  cathedral. 

He  refused,  indeed,  fifty  pounds  from  lord  Oxford;  but  he 

■  TUacBphaticwDtdlissnot  escaped  the  vatcUitl  eye  of  Dr.  Wharton 
wko  hai  placed  ■  nia  ient  at  it.   C. 
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accepted  afterwards  a  draught  of  a  thousand  upon  the  eschequer, 
which  was  intercepted  by  the  queen's  death,  and  which  he  re- 
signed, as  he  says  himself, ''  muUa  gemenSy  with  many  a  groan." 

In  the  midst  of  his  power  and  his  politics,  he  kept  a  journal 
of  Ris  visits,  bis  walks,  his  interviews  with  minbters,  and  quar« 
reb  with  his  servant,  and  transmitted  it  to  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
Mrs.  Dingley,  to  whom  he  knew  that  whatever  befel  him  was 
interesting,  and  no  accounts  could  be  too  minute.  Whether  these 
diurnal  trifles  were  properly  exposed  to  eyes  which  had  never 
received  any  pleasure  from  the  presence  of  the  dean,  may  be 
reasonably  doubted  :  they  have,  however,  some  odd  attraction ; 
the  reader,  finding  frequent  mention  of  names  which  he  has  been 
used  to  consider  as  important,  goes  on  in  hope  of  information ; 
and,  as  there  is  nothing  to  fatigue  attention,  if  he  is  disappointed 
he  can  hardly  complain.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  from  every  pa^e, 
that  though  ambition  pressed  Swift  into  a  life  of  bustle,  the  wish 
for  a  life  of  ease  was  always  returning. 

He  went  to  take  possession  of  his  deanery  as  soon  as  he  had 
obtained  it ;  but  he  was  not  suffered  to  stay  in  Ireland  more  than 
a  fortnight  before  he  was  recalled  to  England,  that  he  might  re- 
concile lord  Oxford  and  lord  Bolingbroke,  who  began  to  look 
00  one  another  with  malevolence,  which  every  day  increased^ 
and  which  Bolingbroke  appeared  to  retain  in  his  last  years. 

Swift  contrived  an  interview,  from  which  they  both  departed 
discontented  ;  he  procured  a  second,  which  only  convinced  him 
that  the  feud  was  irreconcileable :  he  told  them  his  opinion,  that 
all  was  lost.  This  denunciation  was  contradicted  by  Oxford  ; 
but  Bolingbroke  whispered  that  he  was  right 

Before  this  violent  dissension  had  shattered  the  ministry. 
Swift  had  published,  in  the  b^inning  of  the  year  (1714,)  '<  The 
public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs,'^  in  answer  to  *'  The  Crisis,^'  a 
pamphlet  for  which  Steele  was  expelled  from  the  house  of 
eommons.  Swift  was  now  so  far  alienated  from  Steele,  as  to 
think  him  no  longer  entitled  to  decency,  and  therefore  treats 
him  sometimes  wim  contempt,  and  sometimes  with  abhorrence. 

In  this  pamphlet  the  Scotch  were  mentioned  in  terms  so  pro- 
voking to  that  irritable  nation,  that,  resolving  *'  not  to  be  offended 
with  impunity,"  the  Scotch  lords,  in  a  body,  demanded  an 
audience  of  the  queen,  and  solicited  reparation.  A  proclama- 
tion was  issued  in  which  three  hundred  pounds  were  offered  for 
the  discovery  of  the  author.  From  this  storm  he  was,  as  he 
relates, ''  secured  by  a  sleight :"  of  what  kind,  or  by  whose  pru- 
dence, is  not  known  ;  and  such  was  the  increase  of  his  reputa- 
tion, that  the  Scottish  ^'  Nation  applied  again  that  he  would  be 
their  friend." 

He  was  become  so  formidable  to  the  whigs,  tbat  his  fami- 
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liarity  with  the  minialiii  wif  ebmoond  at  ia  |iifiiMmnt»  pv- 
tkularly  bj  two  maoy  afterwaid  of  nMt  wMa.  AoUrio  aad 
Walpob. 

Bui  by  the  diwiiioD  of  hie  greet  fineode,  hie  impertence  ea4 
deeigns  were  noweten  end:  end  eeeing  hie  eenrieee  et  leit 
oedeeiy  he  retired  eboot  Jnnoy  1714,  ialo  Beifahfae,  where,  in 
the  hooae  of  e  firieod,  he  wrote  whet  wee  then  enppraend,  hot 
hee  einee  eppeared  under  the  title  of  ^  Free  Thni^ti  on  the 
Fteeeot  Sute  of  Aflure." 

While  he  wei  weitiw  in  thie  rethmnent  fin*  evente  whieh 
time  or  chance  might  bring  to  peaa,  the  death  of  the  queen 
broke  down  at  once  the  whole  eyetaoi  of  tory  politiee  $  end  no- 
thing remained  but  to  withdraw  torn  the  unjplendbility  of 
triumphant  whiggians,  and  aheltar  himaelf  ia  onenvied  obeenrity. 

The  aceounta  of  Ue  reeaption  in  Ireknd,  given  by  hud  Om- 
ry  end  Dr.  Delany,  are  ao  diflarant,  that  the  credit  of  the 
writers,  both  undoubtedly  veraeionBy  eennot  be  aafod,  but  iiy 
supposing,  what  I  think  ia  tnie,  thel  they  apeek  of  diflfarent 
times.  When  Delany  aajra,  that  he  waa  received  with  reaneet, 
be  meana  fi>r  the  first  fortnight,  when  be  ceme  to  take  legal 
pcaseseion ;  and  when  lord  Orrery  tella  ua  that  he  waa  pelted 
by  the  populace,  he  is  to  be  understood  of  the  time  when,  after 
the  queen'a  deaUi,  he  became  a  settled  resident 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  f^ve  him  at  firat  aome  disturbance 
in  the  eiercise  of  his  jurisdiction :  but  it  waa  aoon  discovered, 
that  between  prudence  and  intsgrity  he  waa  seldom  in  the 
wrong :  and  that,  when  he  waa  r^t,  hia  spirit  did  not  easily 
yield  to  opposition. 

Having  so  lately  quitted  the  tumulta  of  a  party,  and  the  in- 
trigues of  a  court,  they  atill  kept  his  thoughts  in  agitation,  as 
the  eea  fluctuates  a  while  when  the  storm  has  ceased.  He 
therefinne  filled  his  hours  with  some  historical  attempts,  rekting 
to  die  *'  Change  of  the  Ministers,''  and  <<  the  Conduct  of  the 
Ministry.''  He  likewise  is  said  to  have  written  a  <<  History  of 
the  Four  last  Yeers  of  Queen  Anne,"  which  he  b^an  in  her 
life-time,  and  afterwarda  laboured  with  great  attention,  but 
never  published.  It  waa  after  his  death  in  the  hands  of  lord 
Orrery  and  Dr.  King.  A  book  under  that  title  was  published, 
with  Swift's  name,  I^  Dr.  Lncaa ;  of  whieh  I  can  only  aay ,  that 
it  seemed  by  no  means  to  correspond  with  the  notions  that  I 
had  formed  of  it,  firom  a  converaation  which  I  once  heard  be- 
tween the  earl  of  Orrery  end  old  Mr.  Lewis. 

Swift  now,  much  againat  hia  will,  commenced  Irishman  for 
Ufey  and  waa  to  contrive  how  he  might  be  best  accommodated 
in  a  country  where  he  considered  himself  as  in  a  state  of  exile. 
It  acema  that  bis  first  recourse  waa  to  jnety.    The  thoughts  of 
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deith  rushed  upon  him,  at  this  time,  with  such  incessant  impor- 
tunity, that  they  took  possession  of  his  mind,  when  he  first 
waked,  for  many  years  together. 

He  opened  his  house  by  a  public  table  two  days  a  week,  and 
foond  his  entertainments  gradually  frequented  by  more  and 
more  visitants  of  learning  among  the  men,  and  of  elegance 
among  the  women.  Mrs.  Johnson  had  left  the  country,  and 
lived  in  lodgings  not  far  from  the  deanery.  On  his  public  days 
she  regulated  the  table,  but  speared  at  it  as  a  mere  guest,  like 
ether  ladies. 

On  other  days  he  often  dined,  at  a  stated  price,  with  Mn 
Worrall,  a  clergyman  of  his  cathedral,  whose  house  was  re- 
oommended  by  the  peculiar  neatness  and  pleasantry  of  his  wifii. 
To  this  frugal  mode  of  living  he  was  first  disposed  by  care  to 
pay  sooie  debts  which  he  had  contracted,  and  he  continued  it 
for  the  pleasure  of  accumulating  money.  His  avarice,  however, 
was  not  suflkred  to  obstruct  the  claims  of  his  dignity  ;  he  was 
served  in  plate,  and  used  to  say  that  he  was  the  poorest  gen- 
tleman in  Ireland  that  ate  upon  plate,  and  the  richest  that  lived 
without  a  coach. 

How  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  time,  and  how  he  employed  his 
hours  of  sUidy,  has  been  inquired  with  hopeless  curiosity. 
For  who  can  give  an  account  of  another's  studies  ?  Swift  was 
not  likely  to  t^mit  any  to  his  privacies,  or  to  impart  a  minute 
aeeount  of  his  business  or  his  leisure. 

Soon  after,  1716,  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  he  was  privately 
married  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  by  Dr.  Ashe,  bishop  of  Clever,  as 
Dr.  Madden  told  me,  in  the  garden.  The  marriage  made  no 
obange  in  their  mode  of  life ;  they  lived  in  different  houses,  as 
before ;  nor  did  she  ever  lodge  in  the  deanery  but  when  Swift 
WIS  seized  with  a  fit  of  giddiness.  "  It  would  be  difficult,"  says 
lord  Orrery, "  to  prove  Uiat  they  were  ever  afterwards  together 
without  a  third  person." 

The  dean  of  St  Patrick's  lived  in  a  private  manner,  known 
and  r^rded  only  by  his  friends ;  till,  about  the  year  1780,  he, 
by  a  pamphlet,  recommended  to  the  Irish  the  use,  and  conse* 
qaeotly  the  improvement,  of  their  manufacture.  For  a  man  to 
use  the  productions  of  his  own  labour  is  surely  a  natural  right, 
and  to  like  best  what  he  makes  himself  is  a  natural  passion.  But 
to  excite  this  passion,  and  enforce  this  right,  appeared  so  crimi- 
nal to  those  who  had  an  interest  in  the  {English  trade,  that  the 
printer  was  imprisoned  ;  and,  as  Hawkesworth  justly  observes, 
the  attention  of  the  public  being  by  this  outrageous  resentment 
turned  upon  the  proposal,  the  author  was  by  consequence  made 
popular. 

In  1723  died  Mrs*.  Van  Homri^.  a  woman  made  unhappy 
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by  her  admiratioD  of  wit,  and  ignomiDiouily  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Vanessa,  whose  conduct  has  been  already  sufficiently 
discussed,  and  whose  history  is  too  well  known  to  be  minutely 
repeated.  She  was  a  young  woman  fond  of  literature,  whom 
Decanus,  the  Dean,  cdled  Cadenus  by  transposition  of  the  let- 
tersy  took  pleasure  in  directing  and  instructing ;  till,  from  being 
proud  of  his  praise,  she  grew  fond  of  his  pmon.  Swift  was 
then  about  forty-seven,  at  an  age  when  vanity  is  strongly  excited 
by  the  amorous  attention  of  a  young  woman.  If  it  be  said  that 
Swift  should  have  checked  a  passion  which  he  never  meant  to 
gratify,  recourse  must  be  had  to  that  extenuation  which  he  so 
much  despised,  ^*  men  are  but  men;''  perhaps,  however,  he  did 
not  at  first  know  his  own  mind,  and  as  he  represents  himself, 
was  undetermined.  For  his  admission  of  her  courtship,  and 
his  indulgence  of  her  hopes  after  his  marriage  to  Stella,  no  other 
honest  plea  can  be  found  than  that  he  delayed  a  disagreeable 
discovery  from  time  to  time,  dreading  the  immediate  bursts  of 
dbtress,  and  watching  for  a  favotirable  moment.  She  thought 
herself  neglected,  and  died  of  disappointment ;  having  ordered 
by  her  will  the  poem  to  be  published,  in  which  Gadenus  had 
proclaimed  her  excellence,  and  confessed  his  love.  The  effect 
of  the  publication  upon  the  dean  and  Stella  is  thus  related  by 
Delany : 

^^  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  both  were  greatly 
shocked  and  distressed,  though  it  may  be  differently,  upon  this 
occasion.  The  dean  made  a  tour  to  the  south  of  Ireland,  for  about 
two  months,  at  this  time,  to  dissipate  his  thoughts,  and  give 
place  to  obloquy.  And  Stella  retired  (upon  the  earnest  invita- 
tion of  the  owner)  to  the  house  of  a  cheerful,  generous,  good- 
natured  friend  of  the  dean's,  whom  she  always  much  loved  and 
honoured.  There  my  informer  often  saw  her ;  and,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  relieve,  support, 
and  amuse  her,  in  this  sad  situation. 

^'  One  little  incident  he  told  me  of  on  that  occasion,  I  think,  I 
shall  never  forget.  As  his  firiend  was  an  hospitable,  open-hearted 
man,  well-beloved  and  largely  acquainted,  it  happened  one  day 
that  some  gentlemen  dropt  in  to  dinner,  who  were  strangers  to 
Stella's  situation  ;  and  as  the  poem  of  Cadenus  and  Vanessa 
was  then  the  general  topic  of  conversation,  one  of  them  said, 
'  Surely  that  Vanessa  must  be  an  extraordinary  woman,  that 
could  inspire  the  dean  to  write  so  finely  upon  her.'  Mrs. 
.lohnson  smiled,  and  answered, '  that  she  thought  that  point  not 
quite  so  clear ;  for  it  was  well  known  the  dean  could  write  finely 
upon  a  broomstick.' 

The  great  acquisition  of  esteem  and  influence  was  made  by 
the  "  Drapier's  Letters"  in  1724.   One  Wood,  of  Wolverhamp- 
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tODy  in  Staffordshire,  a  man  enterprising  and  rapacious,  had,  as 
is  said,  by  a  present  to  the  duchess  of  Munster,  obtained  a  pa- 
tent, empowering  him  to  coin  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
pounds  of  halfpence  and  farthings  for  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
in  which  there  was  a  very  inconvenient  an4  embarrassing  scar- 
city of  copper  coin  ;  so  that  it  was  possible  to  run  in  debt  upon 
the  credit  of  a  piece  of  money :  for  the  cook  or  keeper  of  an  ale 
house  could  not  refuse  to  supply  a  man  that  had  silver  in  his 
hand,  and  the  buyer  would  not  leave  his  money  without  change. 
The  project  was  therefore  plausible.  The  scarcity  which  was 
already  great,  Wood  took  care  to  make  greater,  by  agents  who 
gathered  up  the  old  halfpence ;  and  was  about  to  turn  his  brass 
into  gold,  by  pouring  the  treasures  of  hb  new  mint  upon  Ire*' 
land ;  when  Swift,  finding  that  the  metal  was  debased  to  an 
enormous  degree,  wrote  letters,  under  the  name  of  M.  B,  Dra- 
pier  J  to  show  the  folly  of  receiving,  and  the  mischief  that  must 
ensue  by  giving  gold  and  silver  for  coin  worth  perhaps  not  a 
third  part  of  its  nominal  value. 

The  nation  was  alarmed ;  the  new  coin  was  universally  re- 
fused ;  but  the  governors  of  Ireland  considered  resistence  to  the 
king's  patent  as  highly  criminal ;  and  one  Whitshed,  then  chief 
justice,  who  had  tried  the  printer  of  the  former  pamphlet,  and 
sent  out  the  jury  nine  times,  till  by  clamour  and  menaces  they 
were  frightened  into  a  special  verdict,  now  presented  the 
Drapietj  but  could  not  prevail  on  the  grand  jury  to  find  the 
bill. 

Lord  Carteret  and  the  privy  council  published  a  proclama- 
tion, offering  three  hundred  pounds  for  discovering  the  author  of 
the  fourth  letter.  Swift  had  concealed  himself  from  his  printers, 
and  trusted  only  his  butler,  who  transcribed  the  paper.  The 
man,  immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the  proclamation, 
strolled  from  the  house,  and  staid  out  all  night,  and  part  of  the 
next  day.  There  was  reason  enough  to  fear  that  he  had  betrayed 
his  master  for  the  reward ;  but  he  ciame  home,  and  the  dean 
ordered  him  to  put  off  his  livery  and  leave  the  house ;  '^  for," 
says  he,  "  I  know  that  my  life  is  in  your  power,  and  I  will  not 
bear,  out  of  fear,  either  your  insolence  or  negligence."  The 
man  excused  his  fault  with  great  submission,  and  begged  that  he 
might  be  confined  in  the  house  while  it  was  in  his  power  to 
endanger  the  master ;  but  the  dean  resolutely  turned  him  out, 
without  taking  further  notice  of  him,  till  the  term  of  the  infor- 
mation had  expired,  and  then  received  him  again.  Soon  after- 
wards he  ordered  him  and  the  rest  of  his  servants  into  his  pre- 
sence, without  telling  his  intentions,  and  bade  them  take  notice 
that  their  fellow-servant  was  no  longer  Robert  the  butler ;  but 
that  his  integrity  had  made  him  Mr.  Blakeny,  verger  of  St. 
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Patrick^s^  ao  officer  whote  income  was  betweea  thirty  aod 
forty  pouods  a  year :  jret  he  sUII  cootioued  for  some  years  to 
serve  his  old  master  as  his  butler.* 

Swift  was  known  from  this  time  by  the  appellation  of  2%e 
Dean,  He  was  honoured  by  the  populace  as  the  champion, 
patron,  and  instructor  of  Ireland ;  and  gained  such  power  as, 
considered  both  in  iis  extent  and  duration,  scarcely  any  man 
has  ever  enjoyed  without  ppreater  wealth  or  higher  station. 

He  was  irom  thu  important  year  the  oracle  of  the  traders, 
and  the  idol  of  the  rabble,  and  by  consequence  was  feared  and 
courted  by  all  to  whom  the  kindness  of  the  traders  or  the  popu- 
lace was  necessary.  The  Drapier  was  a  sign ;  ih^Drapier  was 
a  health  ;  and  which  way  soever  the  eye  or  the  ear  was  turned, 
some  tokens  were  found  of  the  nation's  gratitude  to  the  Dra- 
pier. 

The  benefit  was  indeed  great ;  he  had  rescued  Ireland  from 
a  very  oppressive  and  predatory  invasion  ;  and  the  popularity 
which  he  had  gained  he  was  diligent  to  keep,  by  appearing  for- 
ward and  zealous  on  every  occasion  where  the  public  interest 
was  supposed  to  be  involved.  Nor  did  he  much  scruple  to  boast 
his  influence :  for  when,  upon  some  attempts  to  regulate  the 
coin,  archbishop  Boulter,  then  one  of  the  justices,  accused  him 
of  exasperating  the  people,  he  exculpated  himself  by  saying,  <^  If 
I  had  lifted  up  my  finger,  they  would  have  torn  you  to  pieces.'" 

But  the  pleasure  of  popularity  was  soon  interrupted  by  do- 
mestic misery.  Mrs.  Johnson,  whose  conversation  was  to  him 
the  great  softner  of  the  ills  of  life,  began  in  the  year  of  the 
Drapier's  triumph  to  decline ;  and  two  years  afterwards  was  so 
wasted  with  sickness,  that  her  recovery  was  considered  as  hope- 
less. 

Swift  was  then  in  En^and,  and  had  been  invited  by  lord  Bo- 
lingbroke  to  pass  the  winter  with  him  in  France  ;  but  this  call 
of  calamity  hastened  him  to  Ireland,  where  his  presence  perhaps 
contributed  to  restore  her  to  imperfect  and  tottering  health. 

He  was  now  so  much  at  ease,  that,  1927,  he  returned  to 
England ;  where  he  collected  three  volumes  of  miscellanies  in 
conjunction  with  Pope,  who  prefixed  a  querulous  and  apologeti- 
calpreface. 

This  important  year  sent  likewise  into  the  world  *'  Gulliver's 
Travels ;"  a  production  so  new  and  strange,  that  it  filled  the 
reader  with  a  mingled  emotion  of  merriment  and  amazement. 
It  was  received  with  such  avidity,  that  the  price  of  the  first 
edition  was  raised  before  the  second  could  be  made ;  it  was  read 


*  An  aeeoont  toaewte  different  from  Ihit  it  given  bj  Sir.  Sheridan  in 
lutIifeor8wift,p.311.        R. 
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^  the  high  and  low,  the  learned  and  illiterate.    Criticism  was 

|v  a  while  lost  in  wonder;  no  rules  of  judgment  were  applied 

f    to  a  book  written  in  open  defiance  of  truth  and  regularity.   But 

'    wheo  distinctions  came  to  be  made,  the  part  which  gave  tiie 

^   kaat  pleasure  was  that  which  describes  the  flying  island,  and  that 

^^  which  gave  most  disgust  must  be  the  history  of  the  Houyhnhnms. 

While  Swift  was  enjoying  the  reputation  of  his  new  work^ 

ihe  news  of  the  king's  death  arrived  ;  and  he  kissed  the  hands 

of  the  new  king  and  queen  three  days  after  their  accession. 

By  the  queen,  when  she  was  princess,  he  had  been  treated 
with  some  distinction,  and  was  well  received  by  her  in  her  ex* 
.    dtation ;  but  whether  she  gave  hopes  which  she  never  took  care 
'\  to  satisfy,  or  he  formed  expectations  which  she  never  meant  to 
''«niae,  the  event  was,  that  he  always  afterwards  thought  on  her 
.    with  malevolence,  and  particularly  charged  her  with  breaking 
^    her  promise  of  some  medals  which  she  engaged  to  send  him. 
4     I  know  not  whether  she  had  not,  in  her  turn,  some  reason  for 
>'V  complaint.     A  letter  was  sent  her,  not  so  much  intreating,  as 
^lequiring  her  patronage  of  Mrs.  Barber,  an  ingenious  Irish* 
W^oma^,  who  was  then  begging  subscriptions  for  her  poems.     To 
^^fliis  letter  was  subscribed  the  name  of  Swift,  and  it  has  all  the 
^'.^tippearance  of  his  diction  and  nentiments;  but  it  was  not  writ- 
'ii;ten  in  his  hand,  and  had  some  little  improprieties.     When  he 
'^  'was  charged  with  this  letter,  he  laid  hold  of  the  inaccuracies, 
yuA  urged  the  improbability  of  the  accusation,  but  never  denied 
^.h ;  he  shuiBes  between  cowardice  and  veracity,  and  talks  big 
when  he  says  nothing."* 
He  seems  desirous  enough  of  recommencing  courtier,  and 
^  'endeavoured  to  gain  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Howard,  remember- 
ing what  Mrs.  Masham  had  performed  in  former  times :  but  his 
flatteries  were,  like  those  of  other  wits,  unsuccessful ;  the  lady, 
either  wanted  power,  or  had  no  ambition  of  poetical  immorta- 
lity. 

He  was  seized,  not  long  afterwards,  by  a  fit  of  giddiness,  and 
again  heard  of  the  sickness  and  danger  of  Mrs.  Johnson.  He 
then  left:  the  house  of  Pope,  as  it  seems,  with  very  little  cere- 
mony, finding  ^^that  two  sick  friends  cannot  live  together;'* 
and  did  not  write  to  him  till  he  found  himself  at  Chester. 

He  returned  to  a  home  of  sorrow :  poor  Stella  was  sinking 
into  the  grave,  and,  after  a  languishing  decay  of  about  two 
months,  died  in  her  forty-fourth  year,  on  January  2S,  1728. 
How  much  he  wished  her  life,  his  papers  show ;  nor  can  it  be 

^  It  11  but  justice  to  the  dean'ti  memor)*,  to  refer  to  Mr.  Sheridan's  de- 
fence of  him  from  this  charge.    See  the  life  of  Swift,  p.  458.    K. 
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doubted  that  be  dreaded  Hie  d^th  of  het  Whom  ha  Iwed  iratt:«.l 
aggravated  by  the  conscioiMiiesa  that  hipiaelf  had  bttlened  ft.  .^ 

Beauty  and  the  power  of  pleasiDg^  the  greatest  external  ad^^ 
vantages  that  woman  can  desire  or  possess,  were  iatal  to  the  oaA 
fortunate  Stella.  The  man  whom  she  had  the  miafortune  to  Io?e  ^ 
was,  as  Delany  observes,  fond  of  singularity,  and  desirous  to-^ 
make  a  mode  of  happiness  for  himself,  different  from  the  gene-  1 
ral  course  of  things  and  order  of  Providence.  From  the  time  J 
of  her  arrival  in  Ireland  he  seems  resolved  to  keep  her  in  his 
power,  and  therefore  hindered  a  match  sufficiently  advanCi|^  J 
ous,  by  accumulating  unreasonable  demands,  and  praacribiBgi*:'| 
conditions  that  could  not  be  performed.  While  ahe  was  at  hCT^.  • 
own  disposal  he  did  not  consider  his  possession  as  secuie ;  ^^ 
sentmcnt,  ambition,  or  caprice,  might  separate  them;  he  wanfl 
therefore  resoh-ed  to  make  '<  assurance  double  sure/'  and  toaph*^ 
propriate  her  by  a  private  marriage,  to  which  he  had  an 
the  expectation  of  all  the  pleasures  of  perfect  friendship^ 
out  the  uneasiness  of  conjugal  restraint.  But  with  this  state 
Stella  was  not  satisfied ;  she  never  was  treated  as  a  wife,  and  to 
the  world  she  had  the  appearance  of  a  mistress.  She  lived  sul- 
lenly on,  in  hope  that  in  time  he  would  own  and  receive  her  ; 
but  the  time  did  not  come  till  the  change  of  his  manners  and  de^ 
privation  of  his  mind  made  her  tell  him,  when  he  ofiered  toac-  «J 
Knowledge  her,  that  ^'  it  was  too  late."  She  then  gave  up  her*;^ 
self  to  sorrowful  resentment,  and  died  under  the  tyranny  of  hiffij'^ 
by  whom  she  was  in  the  highest  d^ree  loved  and  honoured.    ^ 

What  were  her  claims  to  this  eccentric  tenderness,  by  which,  fi 
the  laws  of  nature  were  violated  to  retain  her,  curiosity  will  in- -4 
juire ;  but  how  shall  it  be  gratified  ?  Swift  was  a  lover ;  his  tes-*^ 
timony  may  be  suspected.  Delany  and  the  Irish  saw  with  Swift Vi 
eyes,  and  therefore  add  little  confirmation.  That  she  was  vir-  .| 
tuous,  beautiful,  and  elegant,  in  a  very  high  degree,  such  admi-  « 
ration  from  such  a  lover  makes  it  very  probable ;  but  she  had  ^ 
not  much  literature,  for  she  could  not  spell  her  own  language  : 
and  of  her  wit,  so  loudly  vaunted,  the  smart  sayings  which  Swift 
himself  has  collected,  afford  no  splendid  specimen. 

The  reader  of  Swift's  "  Letter  to  a  Lady  on  her  Marriage,** 
may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  his  opinion  of  female  excel- 
lence ought  implicilly  to  be  admitted  ;  for,  if  his  general  thoughts 
on  women  were  such  as  he  exhibits,  a  very  little  sense  in  a  bdy 
would  enrapture,  and  a  very  little  virtue  would  astonish  bins. 
Stella's  supremacy,  therefore,  was  perhaps  only  local ;  she  wa« 
great,  because  her  associates  were  little. 

In  some  remarks  lately  published  on  the  life  of  Swift,  his 
marriage  is  mentioned  as  fabulous,  or  doubtful ;  but,  alas !  poor 
Stella,  as  Dr.  Madden  told  me,  related  her  melancholy  story  to 
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Dr.  Sheridan,  when  he  attended  her  as  a  der^man  to  prepare 

ber  ibr  death ;  and  Delany  mentions  it  not  with  doubt,  but  only 
k^mkh  regret  Swift  never  mentioned  her  without  a  sigh.  The 
p  « mi  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Ireland,  in  a  country  to  which  not 
fv^ifea  power  almost  despotic,  nor  (lattery  almost  idolatrous,  could 
||/4ecoiicile  him.  He  sometimes  wished  to  visit  England,  but  al- 
Skyways  found  some  reason  of  delay,  tie  tells  Pope,  in  the  de- 
P  dine  of  life,  that  he  hopes  once  more  to  sec  him  ; ''  but  if  not/' 
•,^  Hya  be,  '*  we  must  part,  as  all  human  beings  have  parted." 
jJL  .  After  the  death  of  Stella,  his  benevolence  was  contracted,  and 
PJ^.  Us  severity  exasperated ;  he  drove  his  acquaintance  from  his  ta- 

.He,  and  wondered  why  he  was  deserted.     But  he  continued  his 
*^'  attention  to  the  public,  and  wrote,  from  time  to  time,  such  di- 
^-^neetionSy  admonitions,  or  censures,  as  the  exigency  of  affairs, 

in  his  opinion,  made  proper ;  and  nothing  fell  from  his  pen  in 

Id  a  short  poem  on  the  Presbyterians,  whom  he  always  re- 

with  detestation,  he  bestowed  one  stricture  upon  Bcttcs- 

a  lawyer  eminent  for  his  insolence  to  the  clergy,  which, 

im  very  considerable  reputation,  brought  him  into  immediate 

id  universal  contempt.     Bctteswortli,  enraged  at  his  disgrace 

lass,  went  to  Swift,  and  demanded  whether  he  was  the  au- 

of  that  poem  ?     "  Mr.  Bettes worth,''  answered  he,  "  I  was 

my  youth  acquainted  with  great  lawyers,  who,  knowing  my 

i\8i8p08ition  to  satire,  advised  me,  that  if  any  scoundrel  or  block- 

^lieiid  whom  I  had  lampooned  should  ask,  '  Are  you  the  author 

of. this  paper?'  I  should  tell  him  that  I  was  not  the  author;  and 

fliierefore  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Betteswortli,  that  I  am  not  the  author 

'•^  these  lines." 

Bettesworth  was  so  little  satisfied  with  this  account,  that  he 
F.pnblicly  professed  his  resolution  of  a  violent  and  corporal  re- 
^,^  Tenge ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Patrick's  district  embodied 
'*^.  themselves  in  the  dean's  defence.  Bettesworth  declared  in  par- 
liament, that  Swift  had  deprived  him  of  twelve  hundred  pounds 
a-year. 

Swift  was  popular  awhile  by  another  mode  of  beneficence. 
He  set  aside  some  hundreds  to  be  lent  in  small  sums  to  the  poor, 
from  five  shillings,  I  think,  to  five  pounds.  He  took  no  inter- 
est, and  only  required  that,  at  repayment,  a  small  fee  should  be 
given  to  the  accomptant :  but  he  required  that  the  day  of  pro- 
mised payment  should  be  exactly  kept.  A  sevei-e  and  puncti- 
lious temper  is  ill  qualified  for  transactions  witli  the  poor ;  the 
day  was  often  broken,  and  the  loan  was  not  repaid.  This  might 
have  been  easily  foreseen  ;  but  for  this  Swift  had  made  no  pro- 
vision of  patience  or  pity.  He  ordered  his  debtors  to  be  sued. 
A  severe  creditor  has  no  popular  character ;  what  then  was  likely 
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to  be  nid  of  him  who  employs  the  catch-poll  under  the  ippeip- 
ance  of  charily  i  The  clamour  a^iast  him  was  loud,  aod  the 
reseotment  of  the  populace  outrageous ;  he  was  therefore  forced 
to  drop  his  scheme,  and  own  the  folly  of  expectJBg  punetuality 
from  the  poor.* 

His  asperity  contioually  increasing,  condemned  him  to  soli- 
tude ;  and  his  resentment  of  solitude  ^arpened  hia  aapwity.   Htt    j 
was  not,  however,  totally  deserted ;  some  men  of  leaming,  and 
some  women  of  elegance,  often  visited  hitn  ;  and  he  wrote  (rom 
time  to  time  eilher  verse  or  prose ;  of  his  versea  he  willingly    i 
gave  copies,  and  is  sup^iosed  to  have  felt  no  discontent  when  he 
saw  them  printed.     His  favourite  maxim  was,  "  vive  la  baga- 
telle :"  he  tlioii;;ht  trifles  a  necessary  part  of  life,  and  perhaps 
fiiund  them  necessary  to  himself.     It  seema  imponible  to  him   j 
to  be  idle,  and  his  disorders  made  it  difficult  or  dangerous  to  be  J 
longseriously  studious  or  laboriously  diligent.     The  loveof  easa^' 
ia  always  gaining  upon  age,  anil  he  had  one  temptation  to  petty 
amusements  peculiar  to  himself;  whatever  he  did  he  was  sure 
to  hear  applauded  ;  and  such  was  his  predominance  over  all  that 
approached,  that  ail  their  applauses  were  probably  sincere.    He 
that  is  much  flattered  soon  learns  to  flatter  himself;  wc  are  com- 
monly taught  our  duly  by  fear  or  shame,  and  how  can  they  act 
upon  the  man  who  hears  nothing  but  hia  own  praisea  ? 

As  his  years  increased,  his  fits  of  giddiness  and  deafness  grew 
more  frequent,  and  his  deafness  made  conversation  difficult: 
they  grew  likewise  more  severe,  till  in  1736,  as  he  was  writing 
a  poem  called  "  The  Legion  Club,"  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  so 
painful  and  so  long  continued,  that  he  never  after  thought  it  pro- 
per to  attempt  any  work  of  thought  or  labour. 

He  was  always  careful  of  his  money,  and  was  therefore  no 
liberal  entertainer ;  but  was  less  frugal  of  his  wine  than  of  his 
meat  When  his  friends  of  either  sex  came  to  him  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  dinner,  his  custom  was  to  give  every  one  a  shdiing, 
that  they  might  please  themselves  with  their  provision.  At  last 
his  avarice  grew  too  powerful  for  his  kindness  ;  he  would  refuse 
a  bottle  of  wine,  and  in  Ireland  no  man  visits  where  he  cannot 
drink. 

Having  thus  excluded  conversation  and  desisted  from  study, 
he  had  neither  business  nor  amusement;  for  having  by  some 
ridiculous  resolution  or  mad  vow  determined  never  to  wear 
spectacles,  he  could  make  little  use  of  books  in  his  latter  years ; 
his  ideas,  therefore,  being  neither  renovated  by  discourse,  nor 

*  Tbis  account  ii  contndiclcd  by  Hr.  Sheridan,  vlio  with  great  tnmitli 
aMerta,iTon  hii  own  kaowledgc,  that  there  waanot  one  ijllihleor truth  in 
thia  whole  acconnt  from  tbc  berianinr  to  the  end.  See  life  %t  Smifi,  edit. 
jr8*,p.533.    R.  •  J    J        Jt 
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I  increased  by  reading,  wore  gradually  away,  and  left  his  mind 
^  •  vaetnt  to  the  vexations  of  the  hour,  till  at  last  his  anger  was 
I    beightened  into  madness.  i. 

r-  He  however  permitted  one  book  to  be  published,  which  had' 
^C  been  the  production  of  former  years ;  Polite  Conversation, 
^•^which  appeared  in  1738  The  Directions  for  Servants  was 
m^  printed  soon  after  his  death.  These  two  performances  show  a 
f  -mind  incessantly  attentive,  and,  when  it  was  not  employed  upon 
'.-  great  things,  busy  with  minute  occurrences.  It  is  apparent  that 
Siff  be  must  have  had  the  habit  of  noting  whatever  he  observed;  for 
jfc  such  a  number  of  particulars  could  never  have  been  assembled 
'i    by  the  power  of  recollection. 

^        He  grew  more  violent,  and  his  mental  powers  declined  till 

V    (1741)  it  was  found  necessary  that  legal  guardians  should  be  ap- 

)    pointed  of  his  person  and  fortune.  He  now  lost  distinction.  His 

y    madness  was  compounded  of  rage  and  fatuity.     The  last  face 

that  he  knew  was  that  of  Mrs.  Whiteway  ;  and  her  he  ceased 

'     to  know  in  a  little  time.     His  meat  was  brought  him  cut  into 

mouthfuls;    but  he    would  never   touch  it  while   the   servant 

\  staid,  and  at  last,  after  it  had  stood  perhaps  an  hour,  would  eat 

r    it  walking ;  for  he  continued  his  old  habit,  and  was  on  his  feet 

-    ten  hours  a  day. 

Next  year  (1742)  he  had  an  inflammation  in  his  left  eye, 
which  swelled  it  to  the  size  of  an  ep^,  with  boils  in  other  parts ; 
he  was  kept  long  waking  with  the  pain,  and  was  not  easily  re- 
strained by  five  attendants  from  tearing  out  his  eye. 

The  tumour  at  last  subsided  ;  and  a  short  interval  of  reason 
ensuing,  in  which  he  knew  his  physician  and  his  family,  gave 
hopes  of  his  recovery  ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  sunk  into  a  lethargic 
stupidity,  motionless,  heedless,  and  speechless.  But  it  is  said^ 
that,  after  a  year  of  total  silence,  when  his  housekeeper,  on  the 
90th  of  November,  told  him  that  the  usual  bonfires  and  illumi- 
nations  were  preparing  to  celebrate  his  birth  day,  he  answered, 
**  It  is  all  folly  ;  they  had  better  let  it  alone.'' 
It  is  remembered,  that  he  afterwards  spoke  now  and  then,  or 

gve  some  intimation  of  a  meaning;  but  at  last  sunk  into  a  per- 
it  silence,  which  continued  till  about  the  end  of  October,  1744, 
when,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  he  expired  without  a  sUnggle. 

When  Swift  is  considered  as  an  author,  it  is  just  to  estimate 
his  powers  by  their  effects.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  he 
turned  the  stream  of  popularity  against  the  whigs,  and  must  be 
confessed  to  have  dictated  for  a  time  the  political  opinions  of  the 
English  nation.  In  the  succeeding  reign  he  delivered  Ireland 
from  plunder  and  oppression ;  and  showed  that  wit,  confederated 
with  truth,  had  such  force  as  authority  was  unable  to  resist.  He 
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|9  truly  of  himself,  that  Ireland  '*  wns  his  debtor,"    It  was     ' 
im  the  time  when  he  first  began  (o  palroaize  the  Irish  that      I 
fij  may  date  their  riches  and  prosperity.     He  taught  them 
rst  to  know  their  own  interest,  their  weight,  and  their  strength, 
ad  gave  them  spirit  to  aasert  that  equality  with  their  fellow^'  '/ 


ibjects  to  which  they  have  ever  since  been  miking  Tigoroos 

t  ^t  es-' 

to  thmr- 

''fieDefactor ;  for  they  reverenced  lun  as  a  guardian  and  obeyect 


y^  ,  arances,  anu  to  ciaim  mose  ng^is  wnicn  tney  nave  at  last  es- 
•«^'4,  ^"Uilished.  Nor  can  they  be  charged  with  ingratitude  to  thmr-' 
r**^^V*''fieiiefactor;  for  they  reverenced  bin  as  a  guardian  and  obeyect  ■ 

'^  '..',*;      In  his  works  he  has  given  very  difierent  specimeiis  both  of  y 
I'v-e'i-f  sentiment  and  expression.     His  "Taleofalub"  baa  little  re-    ,{ 
t  ut   .  '- ,  •eoiblance  to  his  other  pieces.     It  enhibits  a  vehemence  and  n- 
f'i'S^     pidity  of  mind,  a  copiousness  ofimages,  and  vivacity  of  diction,     • 
.--^'l  r^-'-BUch  as  he  afterwards  never  possessed  or  never  exerted.     It  is     ■ 
•jt^^.  '  of  a  mode  so  distinct  and  peculiar  that  it  must  be  considered  by     * 
A'r',     itself;  what  is  true  of  that  is  not  true  of  any  thing  else  which  he 
J*,'         has  written. 
. -,',  In  his  other  works  is  found  an  equable  tenour  of  easy  lao- 

■ '":  guBgp,  which  rather  trickles  than  flows.  His  delight  was  in 
. /'  *  nmplicity.  That  he  has  in  his  works  no  metaphor  as  has  been 
said,  is  not  true;  but  his  few  metapliors  seemed  to  be  received 
nthcr  by  necessity  than  choice.  He  studied  purity  ;  and  though 
perhaps  all  his  strictures  are  not  exact,  yet  it  is  not  often  that 
solecisms  can  be  found  ;  and  whoever  depends  on  his  authority 
may  generally  conclude  himself  safe.  His  sentences  are  never 
too  much  dilated  or  contracted  ;  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find 
kny  embarrassment  in  the  complication  of  bis  clauses,  any  iacon* 
sequence  in  his  connections,  or  abruptness  in  his  transitions. 

His  style  was  well  suited  to  his  thoughts,  which  are  never 
subtilised  by  nice  disquisitions,  decorated  by  sparkling  conceits, 
elevated  by  ambitious  sentences,  or  vari^ted  by  far  sought 
learning.  He  pays  no  court  to  the  passions ;  he  excites  neither 
surprise  nor  atlmiration;  he  always  understands  himself,  and 
bis  readers  always  understand  him;  the  peruser  of  Swift  wants 
little  previous  knowledge ;  it  will  be  sufficient  that  he  is  ac- 

Suainted  with  common  words  and  common  thin^ :  he  is  nei- 
ler  required  to  mount  elevations,  nor  to  explore  profundities ; 
bis  passage  is  always  on  a  level,  along  solid  ground,  without 
asperities,  without  obsl ruction. 

This  easy  and  safe  conveyance  of  meaning  it  was  Swift's  de- 
ure  to  attain,  and  for  having  attained  he  deserves  praise.  For 
purposes  merely  didactic,  when  something  is  to  be  told  that 
was  not  known  before,  it  is  the  best  mode  ;  but  against  that  in- 
sttention  by  which  known  truths  are  suOered  to  lie  neglected  it 
nukes  no  provision ;  it  instnictSj  but  does  not  persuade. 
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t        Br  Ui  politieil  eduntion  he  was  aaweuted  with  the  whigs ; 
I    iMt  M  deserted  them  when  they  deserted  their  priadples,  yet     f 
.'   without  running   into  the   contrary   extreme:   he  continued 
,.  ;  Aroughout  his  life  to  retain  the  diBpasition  which  he  assigns  to* 
tf,  the  "Church  of  England  Man,"  of  thinking  commonly  wifii'    -  ... 
^i  the  whigs  of  the  state  and  with  the  tories  of  the  church.  ',„    ,  ^ 

(  He  was  a  churchman  rationally  zealous  ;  he  desired  the  pnx-  y^'  ' 
B.'  perity,  and  raaintained  the  honour  of  the  clergy  ;  of  the  dissen* '  -'■".; 
^  ten  he  did  not  wish  to  infringe  the  toleration,  but  he  oppond  '  '}-'• 
li,  their  encroachments.  ,    .-;^ 

;.       To  his  du^  as  dean  he  was  very  attentive.   He  managed  die 
i    revenues  of  his  church  with  exact  economy  :  and  it  is  said  by  ).:   ^\: 
f     Deltny,  that  more  money  was,  under  his  direction,  laid  out  in     'ff\ 
npairs,  than  had  ever  been  in  the  same  time  since  its  first  erae>      .M 
I      tioD.     Of  his  choir  he  waa  emiueiitty  i^urefiil ;  and,  though  he    '!.-.''' 
neither  loved  nor  understood  music,  took  care  that  all  the  sinj^   '^t.^i 
I*    enwere  well  qualified,  admittiug  none  without  the  testimony  of.  '  ,'!; 
skilful  judges.  .  ,.'^, 

In  his  church  he  restored  the  practice  of  weekly  communiouj  .  ^  f 
and  distributed  the  sacramental  elements  in  the  most  solemn  and  *K, 
devout  manner  with  his  own  hand.  He  came  to  church  every  '  *■ 
morning,  preached  commonly  in  his  turn,  and  attended  the  .^ 
evening  anthem,  that  it  might  not  be  negligently  performed. 

He  read  the  service  "  rather  with  a  strong,  nervous,  voicCf  '  'J 
than  in  a  graceful  manner ;  his  voice  ivas  sharp  and  high-toned^  t 

rather  than  harmonious." 

He  entered  upon  the  clerical  state  with  hope  to  excel  in 
preaching:  but  complained,  that,  from  the  time  of  his  political 
controversies,  "  he  could  only  preach  pamphlets."  This  cen- 
sure of  himself,  if  judgment  be  made  from  those  sermons  which 
have  been  printed,  was  unreasonably  severe. 

The  suspicions  of  his  irreliglon  proceeded  in  a  great  measure 
from  his  dread  of  hypocrisy  ;  instead  of  wishir^  to  seem  better, 
he  delighted  in  seeming  worse  than  he  was.  He  went  in  Lon- 
don to  early  prayers,  lest  he  should  be  seen  at  church ;  he  read 
prayers  to  his  servants  every  morning  with  such  dexterous  se- 
crecy, that  Dr.  Sclany  was  six  montlis  in  his  house  before  he 
knew  it.  He  was  not  only  careful  to  hide  the  good  which  he 
did,  but  willingly  incurred  the  suspicion  of  evil  which  he 
did  not.  He  forgot  what  himself  had  formerly  asserted,  that 
hypocri.sy  is  less  mischievous  than  o])cn  impiety.  Dr.  Delany, 
with  all  his  zeal  for  his  honour,  has  Justly  condemned  this  part 
of  his  character. 

The  person  of  Swift  had  not  many  recommendations.  He 
hnd  a  kind  of  muddy  cottiplexioii,  wliich,  though  he  washed 
himself  with  oriental  scrupulosity,  did  not  look  clear.    He  liad 


a couDtenancc  sour  and  sererc,  which  he  sfetdom  sorietanl  by  anj 
appearance  of  gjtcty.  He  stubbornly  resisted  any  tendency  to 
laughter. 

To  his  domestics  ho  was  naturally  rough  ;  and  a  man  of  a 
■     rigorous  temper,  with  that  vigibnce  of  minute  attention  which 
,    .    his  works  discover,  must  hare  been  a  master  that  few  could  bear. 
'j-    That  he  was  disposed  to  do  his  servants  good  on  important  oc- 
'.         casions,  is  no  great  mitif^tian  ;  benefaction  can  be  but  rare,  ami 
tyrannic  peevishnCM  is  perpetual-  He  did  not  spare  the  servants 
of  others.     Once,  when  he  dined  alone  wilh  the  earl  of  Orrery, 
,  , '       he  said  of  one  that  waited  in  the  room,  "  That  man  ha^,  since 
,  we  sat  to  the  table,  commitled  fifteen  fanlls."     What  the  faults 
-^       were,  lord  Orrery,  from  whom  I  heard  the  story,  had  not  been 
attentive  enough  to  discover.     My  number  may  perhaps  not  be 
exact. 
''  '  In  his  economy  he  practised  a  peculiar  and  offensive  parsimo* 

tTt^j.  -aiy,  without  disguise  or  apol<^.  The  practice  of  saving  being 
b'-  ^.once  necessary,  became  habitual,  and  grew  first  ridiculous,  and 
^\,  .-at  bst  detestable.  But  his  avarice,  though  it  might  exclude 
Jl^  '^pleasure,  was  never  suflercd  to  encroach  upon  his  virlue.  He 
^'*  '^was  frugal  by  inclination,  but  liberal  by  principle;  and  if  the 
'0  surposeto  which  he  destined  his  little  accumulations  bcremem- 
<'^,  Mred,  with  his  distribution  of  occasional  charity,  it  will  perhaps 
[f  '  '  appear,  that  he  only  liked  one  mode  of  expense  better  than  ano- 
> .  ther,  and  saved  merely  that  he  might  have  something  to  give. 
'  He  did  not  grow  rich  by  injuring  his  successors,  but  left  both 

L«ncor  and  the  deanery  more  valuable  than  he  found  them. — 
With  all  this  talk  of  his  coveiousness  and  generosity,  it  should  be 
mnembered,  that  he  was  never  rich.   I'hc  revenue  of  his  dean- 
ery was  not  much  more  than  seven  hundreda  year. 
;'  His  beneficence  was  not  graced  with  tenderness  or  civility ; 

ho  nlieved  without  pity,  and  assisted  without  kindness ;  so  that 
those  who  were  fed  by  him  could  hardly  love  him. 

Ho  made  it  a  rule  to  himself  to  give  but  one  piece  at  a  time, 
and  therefore  always  stored  his  pocket  with  coins  of  different 
Talue. 

Whatever  he  did,  he  seemed  willing  to  do  in  a  manner  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  without  sufficiently  con»dering  that  singularity, 
as  it  implies  a  contempt  of  the  general  praclice,  ia  a  kind  of  de- 
fiance which  justly  provokes  the  hostility  of  ridicule;  he,  there- 
fore, who  indulges  peculiar  habits  is  worse  than  others,  if  he  be 
not  better. 

Of  his  humour,  a  story  told  by  Pope'  may  aflbrd  a  specimen. 
"  Dr.  Swift  has  an  odd,  blunt  way,  that  is  mistaken  by  stran- 

*  SpeAce. 
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yjers  for  ill  nature.  'Tis  so  odd,  that  there's  no  describing  it  but 
by  facts.  I'll  tell  you  one  that  first  comes  into  my  head.  One 
eveningy  Gay  and  I  went  to  see  him :  you  know  how  intimately 
we  were  all  acquainted.  On  our  coming  itiy '  heyday,  gentle- 
men, (says  the  doctor)  what's  the  meaning  of  thi»  visit?  How 
came  you  to  leave  the  great  lords  that  you  u»  so  fond  of,  to 
come  hither  to  see  a  poor  dean  !'  '  Becau4M|p  would  rather 
see  yoii  than  any  of  them.'  ^  Ay,  any  one  tffin  did  not  know 
ID  well  as  I  do  might  believe  you.  But  since  you  are  come,  I 
must  get  some  supper  for  you,  I  sup]x>se.'  *  No,  doctor,  we 
have  supped  already.'  ^  Supped  already  ?  that's  impossible !  why 
'tis  not  eight  o'clock  yet.  That's  very  strange ;  but  if  you  had 
not  supped,  I  must  have  got  something  for  you.  Let  me  see, 
what  should  I  have  had  ?  A  couple  of  lobsters ;  ay,  that  would 
have  done  very  well ;  two  shillings — tarts,  a  shilling ;  but  you 
will  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  me,  though  you  supped  so  much 
before  your  usual  time  only  to  spare  my  pocket  ?'  '  No,  we 
had  rather  talk  with  you  than  drink  with  you.'  '  But  if  you 
had  supped  with  me,  as  in  all  reason  you  ought  to  have  done, 
you  must  then  have  drank  with  me.  A  bottle  of  wine,  two  shil- 
lings; two  and  two  is  four,  and  one  is  five ;  just  two  and  six- 
pence a-piece.  There  Pope,  there's  half-a-crown  for  you,  and 
there's  another  for  you,  sir ;  for  I  won't  save  any  thing  by  you, 
I  am  determined.'  This  was  ail  said  and  done  with  his  usual 
seriousness  on  such  occasions;  and,  in  spite  of  every  thing  we 
could  say  to  the  contrary,  he  actually  obliged  us  to  take  the  mo- 
ney." 

In  the  intercourse  of  familiar  life,  he  indulged  his  disposition 
to  petulance  and  sarcasm,  and  thought  himself  injured  if  the  li- 
centiousness of  his  raillery,  the  freedom  of  his  censures,  or  the 
petulance  of  his  frolics,  was  resented  or  repressed.  He  predo- 
minated over  his  companions  with  very  high  ascendency,  and 
probably  would  bear  none  over  whom  he  could  not  predominate. 
To  give  him  advice  was,  in  the  style  of  his  friend  Delany,  '^  to 
venture  to  speak  to  him."  This  customary  superiority  soon 
grew  too  delicate  for  truth;  and  Swift,  with  all  his  penetration, 
allowed  himself  to  be  delighted  with  low  flattery. 

On  all  common  occasions,  he  habitually  affects  a  style  of  ar- 
rogance, and  dictates  rather  than  persuades. 

This  authoritative  and  magisterial  language  he  expected  to  be 
received  as  his  peculiar  mode  of  jocularity ;  but  he  apparently 
flattered  his  own  arrogance  by  an  assumed  imperiousness,  in 
which  he  was  ironical  only  to  the  resentful,  and  to  the  submis< 
sive  su£Scicntly  serious. 

He  told  stories  with  great  felicity,  and  delighted  in  doing  what 
he  knew  himself  to  do  well :  he  was  therefore  captivated  by  the 
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respectful  silence  of  a  steady  listner,  and  told  the  same  tales  too 
often. 

He  (lid  not,  howerer,  claim  the  right  of  talking  alone;  for  it 
was  his  rule,  when  he  had  spoken  a  minute,  to  give  room  by  a 
pause  for  any  other  speaker.  Of  time,  on  all  occasions,  he  was 
an  exact  co{nj|^«>,  and  knew  the  minutes  required  to  every 
common  open|R 

It  may  be  josHy  supposed  that  there  was  in  his  conversation 
what  appears  so  frequently  in  his  letters,  an  affectation  of  fami- 
liarity with  the  great,  and  ambitionof  momentary  equality  sought 
and  enjoyed  by  the  neglect  of  those  ceremonies  which  custom 
has  established  as  the  b^uriers  between  one  order  of  society  and 
another.  This  transgression  of  regularity  was  by  himself  and 
his  admirers  termed  greatness  of  soul.  But  a  great  mind  dis- 
dains to  hold  any  thing  by  courtesy,  and  therefore  never  usurps 
what  a  lawful  claimant  may  take  away.  He  that  encroaches  on 
another's  dignity  puts  himself  in  his  power;  he  b  either  repel- 
led with  helpless  indignity  or  endured  by  clemency  and  con- 
descension. 

Of  Swift's  general  habits  of  thinking,  if  his  letters  can  be  sup- 
po>ed  to  afford  any  evidence,  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  eithei* 
loved  or  envied.  He  seems  to  have  wasted  life  in  discontent,  by 
the  rage  of  neglected  pride  and  the  languishment  of  unsatisfied 
desire.  He  is  querulous  and  fastidious,  arrogant  and  malignant; 
he  scarcely  speaks  of  himself  but  with  indignant  lamentations, 
or  of  others  but  with  insolent  superiority,  when  he  is  gay,  and 
with  angry  contempt  when  he  is  gloomy.  From  the  letters  that 
passed  between  him  and  Pop>e  it  might  be  inferred  that  they,  with 
Arhuthnot  and  Gay,  had  engrossed  all  the  understanding  and 
virtue  of  mankind ;  that  their  merits  filled  the  world,  or  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  more.  They  show  the  age  involved  in 
darkness,  and  shade  the  picture  with  sullen  emulation. 

When  the  queen's  death  drove  him  into  Ireland,  he  might  be 
allowed  to  regret  for  a  time  the  interception  of  his  views,  the 
extinction  of  his  hopes,  and  his  ejection  from  gay  scenes,  im- 
portant employment,  and  splendid  friendships ;  but  when  time 
had  enabled  reason  to  prevail  over  vexation,  the  complaints 
which  at  first  were  natural  became  ridiculous  because  they  were 
usi  ess.  But  querulousness  was  now  grown  habitual,  and  he 
cried  out  when  he  probably  had  ceased  to  feel.  His  reiterated 
waitings  persuaded  Bolingbroke  that  he  was  really  willing  to 
quit  his  deanery  for  an  English  parish ;  and  Bolingbroke  procur- 
ed an  exchan;;e,  which  was  rejected ;  and  Swift  still  retained  the 
pleasure  of  complaininjr;. 

The  greatest  difficulty  that  occurs,  in  analysing  his  character, 
is  to  discover  by  what  depravity  of  mtcllect  he  took  delight  in 
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Rvolvinp:  ideas  from  which  almost  every  other  mind  shrinks 
with  dis^st  The  ideas  of  pleasure,  even  when  criminal,  may 
9olii'it  the  imas;ination :  but  what  has  disease,  deformity,  and 
filth,  upon  which  the  thou^^hts  can  be  allured  to  dwell  ?  De- 
liny  is  willins:  to  think  (hat  Swift's  mind  was  not  much  tainted 
ivith  this  gross  corruption  before  his  lon^  visit  to  Pope.  He 
does  not  consider  how  he  degrades  his  hero,  by  making  him  at 
fifty-nine  the  pupil  of  turpitude,  and  liable  to  the  malignant  in- 
fluence of  an  ascendant  mind.  But  the  truth  is,  that  Gulliver 
hatl  described  his  Yahoos  before  the  visit :  and  he  that  had  form- 
ed those  images  had  nothing  filty  to  learn. 

I  have  here  given  the  character  of  Swift  as  he  exhibits  him- 
ttlf  to  my  perception ;  but  now  let  another  be  heard  who  knew 
him  better.  Dr.  Delany,  after  long  acquaintance,  describes  him 
to  lord  Orrery  in  these  terms : 

"  My  lord,  when  you  consider  Swift's  singular,  peculiar,  and 
most  variegated,  vein  of  wit,  always  rightly  intended,  although 
not  always  so  rightly  directed ;  deli^tful  in  many  instances, 
and  salutary  even  where  it  is  most  ofiensive ;  when  you  consi- 
der his  strict  truth,  his  fortitude  in  resisting  oppression  and  ar- 
bitrary power ;  his  fidelity  in  friendship ;  his  sincere  love  and 
zeal  for  religion ;  his  uprightness  in  making  right  resolutions, 
and  his  steadiness  in  adhering  to  them ;  his  care  of  his  church, 
its  choir,  its  economy,  and  its  income ;  his  attention  to  all  those 
that  preached  in  his  cathedral,  in  order  to  their  amendment  in 
uronuDciation  and  style ;  as  also  his  remarkable  attention  to  the 
interest  of  his  successors,  preferably  to  his  own  present  emolu- 
ments; his  invincible  patriotism,  even  to  a  country  which  he 
did  not  love;  his  very  various,  well-devised,  well-judged,  and 
extensive  charities,  throughout  his  life ;  and  his  whole  fortune 
(to  say  nothing  of  his  wife's)  conveyed  to  the  same  christian' 
purposes  at  his  death ;  charities,  from  which  he  could  enjoy  no 
honour,  advantage,  or  satisfaction,  of  any  kind  in  this  world ; 
when  you  consider  his  ironical  and  humorous  as  well  as  his  se- 
rious schemes  for  the  promotion  of  true  religion  and  virtue ;  his 
success  in  solicitmg  for  the  first  fruits  and  twentieths,  to  the  un- 

Ssakable  benefit  of  the  established  church  of  Ireland ;  and  his 
icity  (to  rate  it  no  higher)  in  giving  occasion  to  the  building 
of  fifty  new  churches  in  London. 

'<  All  this  considered,  the  character  of  his  life  will  appear  like 
that  of  his  writings :  they  will  both  bear  to  be  re-considered  and 
re-examined  with  the  utmost  attention,  and  always  discover  new 
beauties  and  excellencies  upon  every  examination. 

*'  They  will  bear  to  be  considered  as  the  sun,  in  which  the 
brightness  will  hide  the  blemishes ;  and  whenever  petulant  ig- 
norance, pride,  malice,  malignity,  or  envy,  interposes  to  cloud 
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poetical  works  of  Dr.  Swift  there  Is  not  mi 
ic  criiic  can  exercise  his  powers.     They  are 
ahnost  always  lig;ht,  and  have  the  qualities  ^ 
1  such  connpositions,  easiness  and  gaiety,     'j 
lost  part,  what  their  author  intend^.     The 
he  numbers  are  smoothy  and  the  rhymes  exac 
Bcurs  a  bard-laboured  expression  or  a  redundao 
rses  exemplify  bis  own  definition  of  a  good  s 
r  ''  proper  words  in  proper  places.'^ 
ride  this  collection  into  classes^  and  show  \ 
e  gross  and  some  are  trifling,  would  be  to  tell  i 
knows  already,  and  to  find  faults  of  which  t 
\  be  ignorant,  who  certainly  wrote  not  often  to 
t  his  humour. 

I  said,  in  a  preface  to  one  of  the  Irish  edit 
I  never  been  known  to  take  a  single  thought 
ncient  or  modem.  This  is  not  literally  true 
writer  can  easily  be  found  that  has  borrowc< 
i  all  his  excellencies  and  all  his  defects  has  so  ^ 
s  claim  to  be  considered  as  original. 
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William  Brooms  was  born  in  Cheshire,  as  is  said,  of  very 
meao  parents.  Of  the  place  of  his  birth  or  the  first  part  of  his 
Hfey  I  have  not  been  able  to  gain  any  intell^^nee.  He  was 
educated  upon  the  foundation  at  Eton,  and  was  captain  of  the 
school  a  whole  year,  without  any  vacancy  by  which  he  might 
have  obtained  a  scholarship  at  king's  colU^ :  being  by  this 
delay,  such  as  is  said  to  have  happened  very  rarely,  superan« 
nuated,  he  was  sent  to  St.  John's  college  by  the  contributions 
of  bis  friends,  where  he  obtained  a  small  exhibition. 

At  this  college  he  lived  for  some  time  in  the  name  chamber 
with  the  well-known  Ford,  by  whom  I  have  ibrmeriy  heard 
him  described  as  a  contracted  scholar  and  a  mere  versifier,  un- 
acquainted with  life  and  unskilful  in  conversation.  His  addic* 
tion  to  metre  was  then  such,  that  his  companions  familiarly 
called  him  Poet.  When  he  had  opportunities  of  mingling 
with  mankind,  he  cleared  himself,  as  Ford  likewise  owned, 
from  great  part  of  his  scholastic  nJoL 

He  appeared  early  in  the  world  as  a  translator  of  the  ^^  Iliads" 
into  prose,  in  conjunction  with  Ozell  and  Oldisworth.  How 
their  several  parts  were  distributed  is  not  known.  This  is  the 
translation  of  which  Ozell  boasted  as  superior,  in  Toland's 
opinion,  to  that  of  Pope :  it  has  long  since  vanished,,  and  is  now 
in  no  danger  from  the  critics. 

He  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Pope,  who  was  then  visiting  sir 
John  Cotton  at  Madingley  near  Cambridge,  and  gained  so  much 
of  his  esteem,  that  he  was  employed,  1  believe,  to  make  ex* 
tracts  from  Eustathius  for  the  notes  to  the  translation  of  the 
^^  Iliad ;"  and  in  the  volumes  of  poetry  published  by  Lintot, 
commonly  called  ^'  Pope's  Miscellanies,"  many  of  his  early 
pieces  were  inserted. 

Pope  and  Broome  were  to  be  yet  more  closely  connected. 
When  the  success  of  the  ^'  Iliad"  gave  encouragement  to  a  ver- 
sion of  the  *^  Odyssey,"  Pope,  weary  of  the  toil,  called  Fenton 
and  Broome  to  his  assistance ;  and,  taking  only  half  the  work 
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upon  himself,  divided  the  other  half  between  his  partneis,  giv- 
ing four  books  to  Fenton  and  eii^ht  to  Broone.  Fen  ton's  hooka 
I  have  enumerated  in  hia  life ;  to  the  lot  of  Broome  fell  the 
second,  sixth,  eigbth,  eleventh,  IwelAh,  sixteenth,  ei^leenth, 
and  twenty-third,  together  with  the  burden  of  writing  all  the 
notes. 

As  this  translation  is  a  very  important  event  in  poetical  his- 
tory, the  reader  has  a  rizht  to  know  upon  what  grounds  I  esta- 
blish my  narration.  That  the  version  was  not  wholly  Pope's 
was  always  known;  he  had  mentioned  the  anistance  of  two 
friends  in  his  proposala,  and  at  the  end  of  the  work  some  ac- 
count is  given  by  Broome  of  tbeir  diSerenl  parts,  which  how- 
ever mentions  only  five  books  as  written  by  the  coadjutors ; 
the  fourth  and  twentieth  by  Fenton;  the  sixth,  the  eleventh, 
and  the  eighieenlh  by  himself;  though  Pope,  in  an  advertise- 
ment prefixed  afterwards  to  a  new  volume  of  his  works,  clainred 
only  twelve.  A  natural  curiosity  after  the  real  conduct  of  so 
great  an  undertaking  incited  me  once  to  inquire  of  Dr.  War- 
burton,  who  told  me,  in  his  warm  language,  that  he  thought  the 
rebtion  given  in  the  note  "  a  lie;"  but  that  he  was  not  able  lo 
ascertain  the  several  shares.  The  intelligence  which  Dr.  War- 
burton  could  not  afford  me  T  obtained  from  Mr.  Langton,  to 
whom  Mr.  Spence  had  imparted  it 

The  price  at  which  Pope  purchased  this  assistance  was  three 
hundred  pounds  paid  to  Fenton  and  five  hundred  to  Broome, 
with  as  many  copies  as  he  wanted  for  his  friends,  which* 
amounted  to  one  hundred  more.  The  payment  made  to  Fenton 
I  know  not  but  by  hearsay  ;  Broome's  is  very  distinctly  told 
by  Pope,  in  the  notes  lo  the  Dunciad. 

It  it  evident,  that,  according  to  Pope's  own  estimate,  Broome 
was  unkindly  treated.  If  four  books  could  merit  three  hundred 
pounds,  eight  and  all  the  notes,  equivalent  at  least  to  four,  had 
certainly  a  rif^t  to  more  than  six. 

Broome  probably  considered  himself  as  Injured,  and  there  was 
for  some  time  more  than  coldness  between  him  and  his  em- 
ployer. He  always  spoke  of  Pope  as  too  much  a  lover  of  money  : 
and  Pope  pursued  him  with  avowed  hostility  ;  for  he  not  only 
named  him  disrespectfully  in  the"  Dunciad"  but  quoted  him 
more  than  once  in  the  "  Bathos,"  as  a  proficient  in  the  "  An  of 
Sinking  ;"  and  in  hia  enumeration  ot  the  different  kinds  of  poets 
distinguished  for  the  profound,  he  reckons  Broome  among  "  the 
parrots  who  repeat  another's  words  in  such  a  hoarse  odd  tone 
as  makes  them  seem  their  own."  I  have  been  told  that  they 
were  afterwards  reconciled ;  hut  I  am  afraid  their  peace  was 
without  friendship. 

He  afterwards  published  a  Miscellany  of  Poems,  which  is 
inserted,  with  corrections,  id  a  late  comi»latioD. 
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He  never  rose  to  a  very  high  dignity  in  the  church.  He  was 
some  time  rector  of  Sturston,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  married  a 
wealthy  widow  ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  king  visited  Cam- 
bridp;e  (1728)  became  doctor  of  laws.  He  was  (in  August, 
1728)  presented  by  the  crown  to  the  rectory  of  Pulham  in  Nor- 
folk, which  he  held  with  Oakley  Magna,  in  Suffolk,  given  himi 
by  the  lord  Cornwallis,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain,  who  added 
the  vicarage  of  Eye,  in  Suffolk;  he  then  resigned  Pulham,  and 
retained  the  other  two. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  grew  again  poetical,  and 
amused  himself  with  translating  odes  of  Anaereon,  which  he 
published  in  the  ^*  Grentleman's  Magazine/'  under  the  name  of 
Chester. 

He  died  at  Bath,  November^  16,  1745,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Abbey  Church. 

Of  Broome,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  a  great  poet, 
it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  he  was  an  excellent  versifier; 
his  lines  are  smooth  and  sonorous,  and  his  diction  is  select  and 
elegant.  His  rhymes  are  sometimes  unsuitable ;  in  his  "  Me- 
lancholy," he  makes  breathy  rhyme  to  birth  in  one  place,  and 
to  earth  in  another.  Those  faults  occur  but  seldom  ;  and  he 
had  such  power  of  words  and  numbers  as  fitted  him  for  trans- 
/lation;  but,  in  his  original  works,  recollection  seems  to  have 
been  his  business  more  than  invention.  His  imitations  are  so 
apparent,  that  it  is  a  part  of  his  reader's  employment  to  recall 
the  verses  of  some  former  poet  Sometimes  he  copies  the  most 
popular  writers,  for  he  seems  scarcely  to  endeavour  at  conceal- 
ment ;  and  sometimes  he  picks  up  fragments  in  obscure  comers. 
His  lines  to  Fenton, 

Serene,  the  itiii^  of  pain  thy  thought!  beguile. 
And  make  afflictionB  objects  of  a  smile, 

brought  to  my  mind  some  lines  on  the  death  of  queen  Mary, 
written  by  Barnes,  of  whom  I  should  not  have  expected  to  find 
an  imitator: 

But  thou,  O  Muse !  whose  sweet  nepenthean  tongue 
Can  chann  the  pangs  of  death  with  deathless  song, 
Can'st  9Hngintf  plagttfB  with  easy  thought*  beguile^ 
Make  pains  and  tortures  ohjecttofa  tmiU, 

To  detect  his  imitations  were  tedious  and  useless.  What  he 
takes  he  seldom  makes  worse  ;  and  he  cannot  be  justly  thought 
a  mean  man  whom  Pope  chose  for  an  associate,  and  whose  co- 
operation was  considered  by  Pope's  enemies  as  so  important, 
that  he  was  attacked  by  Henley  with  this  ludicrous  distich  : 

Pope  came  off  clean  with  Homer ;  but  they  say 
Broome  went  beforCt  and  kindly  swept  the  way. 
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Alexander  Pope  was  born  in  London,*  May  22,  1668,  of 
parents  whose  rank  or  station  was  never  ascertained :  we  are 
informed  that  they  were  of  *^  gentle  blood ;"  that  his  father 
was  of  a  (amily  of  which  the  earl  of  Downe  was  the  head :  and 
that  his  mother  was  the  daufl;hter  of  William  Turner,  Esquire, 
of  York,  who  had  likewise  three  sons,  one  of  whom  had  the 
honour  of  being  killed,  and  the  other  of  dying  in  the  service  of 
Charles  the  First ;  the  third  was  made  a  general  officer  in 
Spain,  from  whom  the  sister  inherited  what  sequestrations  and 
forfeitures  had  left  in  the  family. 

This,  and  this  only,  is  told  by  Pope,  who  is  more  willing,  as 
1  have  heard  observed,  to  show  what  his  father  was  not,  than 
what  he  was.  It  is  allowed  that  he  grew  rich  by  trade ;  but 
whether  in  a  shop  or  on  the  exchange  was  never  discovered  till 
Mr.  Tyers  told,  on  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Racket,  that  he  was 
a  linen-draper  in  tife  Strand.    Both  parents  were  papists. 

Pope  was  from  his  birth  of  a  constitution  tender  and  delicate ; 
but  is  said  to  have  shown  remarkable  gentleness  and  sweetness 
of  disposition.  The  weakness  of  his  body  continued  through 
life  ;"t  but  the  mildness  of  his  mind  perhaps  ended  with  his 
childhood.  His  voice,  when  he  was  young,  was  so  pleasing, 
that  he  was  called  in  fondness  '^  the  little  nightingale." 

Being  not  sent  early  to  school,  he  was  taught  to  read  by  an 
aunt ;  and  when  he  was  seven  or  eight  years  old  became  a  lover 
of  books.  He  first  learned  to  write  by  imitating  printed  books ; 
a  species  of  penmanship  in  which  he  retained  great  excellence 
through  his  whole  life,  though  his  ordinary  hand  was  not  elegant. 

When  he  was  about  eight,  he  was  placed  in  Hampshire  under 

*  In  LombArd-street,  accordin^^  to  Dr.  Warton.        C. 

'\  This  weakneis  was  so  great,  that  he  constantly  wore  stays,  as  I  hare 
been  assured  by  a  waterman  at  Twickenham,  who^  in  lifting  him  into  his 
boat,  has  often  felt  tbem.  His  method  of  taking  the  air  on  the  water  was 
to  have  a  sedan  chair  in  the  boat,  in  which  he  sat  with  the  gla^sc^  down. 

H. 
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Taverner,  a  Romish  priest,  who,  by  a  method  very  rarely  prac- 
tised, taught  him  the  Greek  and  Latin  rudiments  together.  He 
was  now  first  regularly  initiated  in  poetry  by  the  perusal  of 
"  Ogilby's  Homer"  and  "  Sandys'  Ovid."  Ogliby's  assistance 
he  never  repaid  with  any  praise ;  but  of  Sandys,  he  declared, 
in  his  notes  to  the  "  Iliad,"  that  English  poetry  owed  much  of 
its  beauty  to  his  translations.  Sandys  very  rarely  attempted 
original  composition. 

From  the  care  of  Taverner,  under  whom  his  proficiency  was 
considerable,  he  was  removed  to  a  school  at  Twyford,  near 
Winchester,  and  again  to  another  school  about  Hyde-park  cor- 
ner; from  which  he  used  sometimes  to  stroll  to  the  playhouse, 
and  was  ao  delighted  with  theatrical  exhibitions,  that  he  formed 
a  kind  of  play  from  ^'  Ogilby's  Iliad,"  with  some  verses  of  his 
ewD  intermixed,  which  he  persuaded  his  schoolfellows  to  act, 
with  the  addition  of  his  master's  gardner,  who  personated  Ajax. 

At  the  two  last  schools  he  used  to  represent  himself  as  having 
lost  ptrt  of  what  Taverner  had  taught  him  ;  and  on  his  master 
at  Twyford  he  had  already  exercised  his  poetry  in  a  lampoon. 
Yet  under  those  masters  he  translated  more  than  a  fourth  part 
9f  the  '^Metamorphoses."  If  he  kept  the  same  proportion  in 
his  other  exercises,  it  cannot  be  thought  that  his  loss  was  great. 

He  tells  of  himself,  in  his  poems,  *'  that  he  lisp'd  in  numbers ;" 
and  used  to  say  that  he  could  not  remember  the  time  when  he  fae- 
ffin  to  make  verses.  In  the  style  of  fiction  it  might  have  beea 
said  of  him  as  of  Pindar,  that,  when  he  lay  in  his  cradle^  ^^  the 
bees  swarmed  about  his  mouth." 

About  the  time  of  the  revolution,  his  father  who  was  undoubt- 
edly disappointed  by  the  sudden  blast  of  popish  prosperity,  quit- 
ted his  trade,  and  retired  to  Binfield,  in  Windsor  Forest,  with  ' 
about  twenty  thousand  pounds ;  for  which,  being  conscientiously 
determined  not  to  intrust  it  to  the  government,  he  found  no 
better  use  than  that  of  locking  it  up  in  a  chest,  and  taking  from  it 
what  his  expenses  required ;  and  his  life  was  long  enough  to 
coosiUDe  a  great  part  of  it  before  his  son  came  to  the  inheritance. 

To  Binfield  Pope  was  called  by  his  father  when  he  was 
about  twelve  years  old  ;  and  there  he  had  for  a  few  months  the 
aamtance  of  one  Deane,  another  priest,  of  whom  he  learned 
only  to  construe  a  little  of  "  TuUy's  Offices."  How  Mr.  Deane 
could  spend,  with  a  boy  who  had  translated  so  much  of  ^^  OvM," 
some  months  over  a  small  part  of  ^^  Tully's  Offices,"  it  is  now 
vain  to  inquire. 

Of  a  youth  so  successfully  employed  and  so  conspicuously  im- 
proved, a  minute  account  must  be  naturally  desired  ;  but  curi- 
osity must  be  contented  with  confused,  imperfect,  and  sometimes 
improbable  intelligence.  Pope^  finding  little  advantage  from  ex- 
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leroal  help,  resolved  tliencefonvard  (o  direct  himseU,  and  at 
twelve  fortned  a  plan  of  study,  which  he  completed  with  little 
other  iacileincnt  ih&n  the  desire  of  excellence. 

His  primary  and  principal  purpose  was  to  be  a  poet,  with 
which  liis  father  accidentally  concurred,  by  proposing  subjects, 

1  oblis^ing  him  to  correct  his  performances  by  many  rerisab; 

'r  which,  the  old  gentleman,  when  he  was  satisfied,  would 
"  these  are  good  rhymes." 
a  his  perusal  of  the  Knglish  poeta  he  soon  distinguished  the 
Teraificalion  of  Oryden,  which  he  considered  as  the  model  to  be 
studied,  and  was  impressed  with  such  veneration  for  hin  instructor, 
Ibit  he  persuaded  some  friends  to  take  him  to  the  cofiee- 
house  which  Dryden  fretjuented,  and  pleased  himself  with  hav- 
ing seen  him. 

Dryden  died  May  1, 1701,  some  days  before  Pope  was  twelve: 
w  early  must  he  therefore  have  felt  the  power  of  harmony  and 
the  zeal  of  [^nius.  Who  does  not  wish  that  Dryden  could  have 
known  the  value  of  the  homage  that  was  paid  him,  and  foreseen 
tJie  greatness  of  his  young  admirer. 

The  earliest  of  Pope's  productions  is  his  '*  Ode  oo  Solitude," 
nrilten  before  he  was  twelve,  in  which  there  is  nothing  more 
than  other  forward  boys  have  attained,  and  which  is  not  equal 
to  Cowley's  performance  at  the  same  age. 

His  lime  was  now  wholly  spent  in  reading  and  tvriling.  As 
he  read  the  classics,  he  amused  himself  wiUi  Iranslating  thetn  : 
and  at  fourteen  made  a  version  of  the  first  book  of"  The  Thcbaii," 
which,  witJi  some  revision,  he  afterwards  published.  He  muat 
have  been  at  tliis  time,  if  he  had  no  help,  a  considerable  proiicient 
in  the  Latin  tongue. 

By  Dryiien's  Fahles,  which  had  then  been  not  long  publish- 
ed, and  were  much  in  the  hands  of  poetical  readers,  he  wu 
tempted  to  try  his  own  skill  in  giving  Chaucer  a  more  fashiotiaUe 
appearance,  and  put  "  January  and  May,"  and  the  "  Prologue 
of  the  Wife  of  Bath,"  into  modem  Knglish.  He  Iranslaled  I)m«- 
wise  theepislle  of  "  Sappho  to  Phaon,"  from  Ovid,  to  complete 
the  version  which  was  before  imperfect ;  and  wrote  some  Other 
small  pieces,  which  he  afierwards  primed. 

He  sometimes  imilnted  the  Knglish  poets,  and  profeased  to 
have  writlen  at  fourteen  his  poem  upon  "  Silence"  after  Hocbes- 
ter's  '•  Nothing."  He  had  now  formed  hi*  versiJicaliun,  and  the 
tmoothnos  of  his  numbers  surpassed  his  original :  but  this  Is  a 
small  pari  of  his  praise;  he  diw:overs  such  acquainlanco  both 
with  human  life  and  public  aBiitrs,  as  Is  not  easily  conceircd  to 
have  been  atuinablc  by  a  boy  of  fourteen  in  Windsor  forest 

Next  year  he  was  desirous  of  upeninf;  to  himself  new  souren 
of  kiKmledge,  by  making  himself  Kqtuioted  with  modem  Ik- 
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guages ;  and  removed  for  a  time  to  London,  that  he  might  study 
French  and  Italian,  which,  as  he  desired  nothing  more  than  to 
read  them,  were  by  diligent  application  soon  dispatched.  Of 
Italian  learning  he  does  not  appear  to  t\aye  ever  made  much  use 
ia  his  subsequent  studies. 

He  then  returned  to  Binfield,  and  delighted  himself  with  his 
own  poetry.  He  tried  all  styles  and  many  subjects.  He  wrote 
a  comedy,  a  tragedy,  an  epic  poem,  with  panegyrics  on  all  the 
princes  in  Europe ;  and,  as  he  confesses,  '^  thought  himself  the 
greatest  genius  that  ever  was.''  Self-confidence  is  the  first  re- 
qaisite  to  great  undertakings.  He,  indeed,  who  forms  his  opi- 
nion of  himself  in  solitude,  without  knowing  the  powers  of 
otber  men,  is  very  liable  to  error ;  but  it  was  the  felicity  of  Pope 
to  rate  himself  at  his  real  value. 

Most  of  his  puerile  productions  were,  by  his  maturer  judg« 
ment,  afterwards  destroyed  ;  <'  Alcander,"  the  epic  poem,  was 
burnt  by  tlie  persuasion  of  Atterbury.  The  tragedy  was  found- 
ed on  the  legend  of  St  Genevieve.  Of  the  comedy  there  is  no 
account. 

Concerning  his  studies  it  is  related,  that  he  translated  '^  Tully 
on  Old  Age ;"  and  that,  besides  his  books  of  poetry  and  criti- 
cism,  he  read  **  Temple's  Essays"  and  ^^  Locke  on  Human  Un- 
derstanding." His  reading,  though  his  favourite  authors  are  not 
known,  appears  to  have  been  sufficiently  extensive  and  multifa- 
rious ;  for  his  early  pieces  show,  with  sufficient  evidence,  his 
knowledge  of  books. 

He  that  is  pleased  with  himself  easily  imagines  that  he  shall 
please  others.  Sir  William  Trumbull,  who  had  been  ambassa* 
dor  at  Constantinople,  and  secretary  of  state,  when  he  retired 
from  business,  fixed  his  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bin- 
field.  Pope,  not  yet  sixteen,  was  introduced  to  the  statesman 
of  sixty,  and  so  distinguished  himself,  that  their  interviews  ended 
in  friendship  and  correspondence.  Pope  was,  through  his  whole 
life,  ambitious  of  splendid  acquaintance  ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
wanted  neither  diligence  nor  success  in  attracting  the  notice  of 
the  great ;  for,  from  his  first  entrance  into  the  world,  and  his 
entrance  was  very  early,  he  was  admitted  to  familiarity  with 
those  whose  rank  or  station  made  them  most  conspicuous. 

From  the  age  of  sixteen  the  life  of  Pope,  as  an  author,  may 
be  properly  computed.  He  now  wrote  his  pastorals,  which  were 
shown  to  the  poets  and  critics  of  that  time ;  as  they  well  de> 
served,  they  were  read  with  admiration,  and  many  praises  were 
bestowed  upon  them  and  upon  the  preface,  which  is  both  ele- 
gant and  learned  in  a  high  degree ;  they  were,  however,  not 
published  till  five  years  afterwards. 

Cowley,  Milton,  and  Pope,  are  distinguished  among  the  Eng- 
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lish  poets  by  the  early  exertion  of  their  powers ;  bat  the  workt 
of  Cowley  alone  were  published  in  his  enildbood,  and  therefore 
of  him  only  can  it  be  certain  that  his  puerile  performanees  re- 
ceived no  improvement  ^m  his  maturer  studies. 

At  this  time  began  his  acquaintance  with  Wycherley^  a  man 
who  seems  to  have  had  among  his  contemporaries  his  full  share 
of  reputation,  to  have  (»een  esteemed  without  virtue,  and  caress* 
ed  without  good  humour.  Pope  was  proud  of  his  notice ; 
Wycherley  wrote  verses  in  hb  praise,  which  he  was  charged  by 
Dennis  with  writing  to  himself,  and  they  agreed  for  a  while  to 
flatter  one  another.  It  is  pleasant  to  remark  bow  soon  Pojpe 
learned  the  cant  of  an  author,  and  began  to  treat  critics  with 
contempt,  though  he  had  yet  suffered  nothing  from  them. 

But  the  fondness  of  Wycherley  was  too  violent  to  last  His 
esteem  of  Pope  was  9uch,  that  he  submitted  some  poems  to  his 
revision ;  and  when  Pope,  perhaps  proud  of  such  confidence, 
was  sufficiently  bold  m  his  criticisms  and  liberal  in  his  altera- 
tions, the  old  scribbler  was  angry  to  see  his  pages  defaced,  and 
felt  more  pain  from  the  detection  than  content  from  the  amend- 
ment of  his  faults.  They  parted  ;  but  Pope  always  considered 
him  with  kindness,  and  visited  him  a  little  time  before  he  died. 

Another  of  his  early  correspondents  was  Mr.  Cromwell,  of 
whom  I  have  learned  nothing  particular  but  that  he  used  to  ride 
a  hunting  in  a  tye-wig.  He  was  fond,  and  perhaps  vain,  of 
amusing  himself  with  poetry  and  criticism  ;  and  sometimes  sent 
his  performances  to  Pope,  who  did  not  forbear  such  remarks  as 
were  now  and  then  unwelcome.  Pope,  in  his  turn,  put  the  ju- 
venile version  of  ^^  Statins"  into  his  hands  for  correction. 

Their  correspondence  afibrded  the  public  its  first  knowledge 
of  Pope\s  epistolary  powers ;  for  his  Letters  were  given  by 
Cromwell  to  one  Mrs.  Thomas ;  and  she  many  years  afterwards 
sold  them  to  Curll,  who  inserted  them  in  a  volume  of  his  Mis- 
cellanies. 

Walsh,  a  name  yet  preserved  among  the  minor  poets,  was 
one  of  his  first  encouragers.  His  regard  was  gained  by  the  Pas- 
torals, and  from  him  Pope  received  the  counsel  from  which  he 
seems  to  have  regulated  his  studies.  Walsh  advised  him  to  cor- 
rectness, which,  as  he  told  him,  the  English  poets  had  hitherto 
neglected,  and  which  therefore  was  left  to  him  as  a  basis  of 
fiime;  and,  being  delighted  with  rural  poems,  recommended  to 
him  to  write  a  pastoral  comedy,  like  those  which  are  read  so 
eagerly  in  Italy ;  a  design  which  Pope  probably  did  not  approve, 
as  he  did  not  follow  it 

Pope  had  now  declared  himself  a  poet ;  and,  thinking  him- 
self entitled  to  poetical  conversation,  began  at  seventeen  to  fre- 
quent Will's,  a  cofiee-house  on  the  north  side  of  Russell-street^ 
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ID  Covent-garden,  where  the  wits  of  that  time  used  to  assemble, 
and  where  Dryden  had,  when  he  lived,  been  accustomed  to 
preside. 

During  this  period  of  his  life  he  was  indefatigably  diligent 
and  insatiably  curious ;  wanting  health  for  violent  and  money 
for  expensive  pleasures,  and  having  excited  in  himself  very 
strong  desires  of  intellectual  eminence,  he  spent  much  of  his 
time  over  his  books ;  but  he  read  only  to  store  his  mind  with 
&cts  and  images,  seizing  all  that  his  authors  presented  with  un- 
distinguishable  voracity,  and  with  an  appetite  for  knowledge 
too  eager  to  be  nice.  In  a  mind  like  his,  however,  all  the  facul- 
ties were  at  once  involuntarily  improving.  Judgment  is  forced 
upon  us  by  experience.  He  that  reads  many  books  must  com- 
pare one  opinion  or  one  style  with  another  ;  and,  when  he  com- 
pares, must  necessarily  distinguish,  reject,  and  prefer.  But  the 
account  given  by  himself  of  his  studies  was,  that  from  fourteen 
to  twenty  he  read  only  for  amusement,  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
seven  for  improvement  and  instruction ;  that  in  the  first  part  of 
this  time  he  desired  only  to  know,  and  in  the  second  he  endea- 
voured to  judge. 

The  pastorals,  which  had  been  for  some  time  handed  about 
among  poets  and  critics,  were,  at  last  printed  (1709)  in  Tonson's 
Miscellany,  in  a  volume  which  began  with  the  Pastorals  of 
of'Pliiiips  and  ended  with  those  of  Pope. 

The  same  year  was  written  the  "  Essay  on  Criticism ;"  a  work 
which  displays  such  extent  of  comprehension,  such  nicety  of 
distinction,  such  acquaintance  with  mankind,  and  such  know- 
ledge both  of  ancient  and  modern  learning,  as  are  not  often 
attained  by  the  maturest  age  and  longest  experience.  It  was 
published  about  two  years  afterwards ;  and,  being  praised  by 
Addison  in  "  The  Spectator"*  with  sufficient  liberality,  met 
with  so  much  favour  as  enraged  Dennis,  ^^  who,"  he  says, 
^*  found  himself  attacked,  without  any  manner  of  provocation 
on  bis  side,  and  attacked  in  his  person,  instead  of  his  writings, 
by  one  who  was  wholly  a  stranger  to  him,  at  a  time  when  all 
the  world  knew  he  was  persecuted  by  fortune  ;  and  not  only  saw 
that  this  was  attempted  in  a  clandestine  manner,  with  the  utmost 
falsehood  and  calumny,  but  found  that  all  this  was  dope  by  a 
little  affected  hypocrite,  who  had  nothing  in  his  mouth  at  the  same 
time  but  truth,  candour,  friendship,  good  nature,  humanity,  and 
magnanimity." 

How  the  attack  was  clandestine  is  not  easily  perceived,  nor 

•  No.  253.  But,  according  to  Dr.  Warton,  Pope  was  displeased  at  one 
paiaage,  in  which  Addison  censures  the  admission  of  "  some  strokes  of  ill- 
nature."    C . 
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Iiow  his  person  is  depveeiated ;  bat  ha  seems  to  iiave  known 
something  of  Pope^s  ohsntoter,  in  whom  may  be  discovered  en 
sraetite  to  talk  too  frequently  of  his  own  virtnes. 

The  pamphlet  is  such  as  rage  might  be  expected  to  dictate. 
He  supposes  himself  to  be  asked  two  questions ;  whether  the 
Essay  will  succeed.  And  who  or  what  is  the  author. 

Its  success  he  admits  to  be  secured  by  the  fidse  opinions  then 
prevalent ;  the  author  he  eonclodes  to  be  ^*  young  and  raw." 

*^  First,  because  he  discovers  a  sufficiency  beyond  his  little 
ability,  and  hath  rashly  undertaken  a  task  infinitely  above  his 
fiNToe.  Secondly,  while  this  little  author  struts,  and  affi»cts  the 
lUctatorian  air,  he  plainlv  shows,  that  at  the  same  time  he  is 
under  the  rod  ;  and,  while  he  pretends  to  give  laws  to  others, 
is  a  pedantic  slave  to  authority  and  opinion.  Thirdly,  he  hath, 
like  school-boys,  borrowed  both  iirom  livine  and  dead.  Fourthly, 
he  knows  not  his  own  mind,  and  fiwuent^  eontndicts  himself. 
Fifthly,  he  is  almost  perpetually  in  the  wrone." 

All  these  positions  he  attempts  to  prove  by  quotations  and 
remarks ;  but  his  desire  to  do  mischief  is  greater  than  hb  power. 
He  has,  however,  justly  criticised  some  passages  in  these  lines : 

There  are  whom  heafen  has  bless'd  with  store  of  wit. 
Yet  want  as  much  again  to  manage  it ; 
For  wit  and  judgment  ever  are  at  strife 


It  b  apparent  that  wit  has  two  meanings,  and  that  what  is  want- 
ed, though  called  wit,  b  truly  judgment  So  far  Dennis  is  un- 
doubtedly right ;  but,  not  content  with  argument,  he  will  have 
a  little  mirth,  and  triumphs  over  the  first  couplet  in  terms  too 
el^ant  to  be  forgotten.  ''  By  the  way,  what  rare  numbers  are 
here !  Would  not  one  swear  that  thb  youngster  had  espoused 
some  antiquated  muse,  who  had  sued  out  a  divorce  on  account 
of  impotence  from  some  superannuated  sinuer ;  and,  having  been 
p— xed  by  her  former  spouse,  has  got  the  gout  in  her  decrepit 
age,  which  makes  her  hobble  so  damnably  ?"  This  was  the 
man  who  would  reform  a  nation  sinking  into  barbarity. 

In  another  place  Pope  himself  allowed  that  Dennis  had  de- 
tected one  of  those  blunders  which  are  called  ^^  bulls."  The 
first  edition  had  this  line : 

What  is  this  wit- 
Where  wanted,  scom'd ;  and  envied  where  acquired  ? 

"  How,"  says  the  critic,  "  can  wit  be  scomM  where  it  is  not  ? 
Is  not  this  a  figure  fi:equently  employed  in  Hibernian  land  ? 
The  person  that  wants  Uib  wit  may  indeed  be  scorned,  but  the 
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scorn  shows  the  honour  which  the  contemner  has  for  wit^'  Of 
this  remark  Pope  made  the  proper  use^  by  correcting  the  pas- 
sage. 

I  have  preserved,  I  think,  all  that  is  reasonable  in  Dennis's 
criticism ;  it  remains  that  justice  be  done  to  his  delicacy.  '^  For 
his  acquaintance  (says  Dennis)  he  names  Mr.  Walsh,  who  had 
by  no  means  the  qualification  which  this  author  reckons  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  a  critic,  it  being  very  certain  that  he  was, 
like  this  essayer,  a  rery  indifferent  poet ;  he  loved  to  be  well- 
dressed  ;  and  I  remember  a  little  young  gentleman  whom  Mr* 
WaUi  used  to  take  into  his  company,  as  a  double  foible  to  his  per* 
son  and  capacity.  Inquire,  between  Sunninghill  and  Oakmg- 
ham,  for  a  young,  short,  squab  gentleman,  the  very  bow  of  the 
God  of  Love,  and  tell  me  whether  tie  he  j»  proper  author  to  make 
personal  reflections  ? — lie  may  extol  the  ancients,  but  he  has 
reason  to  thank  the  Gods  that  he  was  bom  a  modem ;  for  had 
he  been  bom  of  Grecian  parents,  and  his  father  consequently 
had  by  law  had  the  absolute  disposal  of  him,  his  life  had  been 
no  longer  than  that  of  one  of  his  poems,  the  life  of  half  a 
day. — ^Let  the  person  of  a  gentleman  of  his  parts  be  never  so 
contemptible,  his  inward  man  is  ten  times  more  ridiculous; 
it  being  impossible  that  his  outward  form,  though  it  be  that  of 
downright  monkey,  should  differ  so  much  from  human  shape, 
as  bis  unthinking  immaterial  part  does  from  human  understand* 
ing.'^  Thus  began  the  hostility  between  Pope  and  Dennis, 
which,  though  it  was  suspended  for  a  short  time,  never  was 
appeased.  Pope  seems,  at  first,  to  have  attacked  him  wanton- 
ly ;  but  though  he  always  professed  to  despise  him,  he  disco- 
vers, by  mentioning  him  very  often,  that  he  felt  his  force  or  his 
venom. 

Of  this  essay.  Pope  declared,  that  he  did  not  expect  the  sale 
to  be  quick,  because  ^^  not  one  gentleman  in  sixty,  even  of 
liberal  education,  could  understand  it''  The  gentlemen  and 
the  education  of  that  time  seem  to  have  been  of  a  lower  charac- 
ter than  they  are  of  this.  He  mentioned  a  thousand  copies  as  a 
numerous  impression. 

Dennis  was  not  his  only  censurer :  the  zealous  papists  thought 
the  monks  treated  with  too  much  contempt,  and  Erasmus  too 
studiously  praised ;  but  to  these  objections  he  had  not  much  re- 
gard. 

The  ^^  Essay"  has  been  translated  in  French  by  Hamilton,  au- 
thor of  the  "  Comte  de  Grammont,"  whose  version  was  never 
printed,  by  Robotham,  secretary  to  the  king  for  Hanover,  and 
by  Resnel ;  and  commented  by  Dr.  Warburton,  who  has  disco- 
vered in  it  such  order  and  connexion  as  was  not  perceived  by 
Addison,  nor^  as  is  said,  intended  by  the  author. 
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Almost  every  poem  consistiDg  o(  precepts  is  so  far  arbitrary 
and  immelhodicat,  that  many  of  the  paragraphs  may  change 
places  with  no  apparent  inconvenience  ;  for  of  two  or  more  po- 
litions  depending;  upon  some  remote  and  c;eneral  principle  there 
is  seldom  any  cogent  reason  why  one  should  precede  the  other. 
But  for  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  whatever  it  be,  a  little 
ingenuity  may  easily  give  a  reason.  "  It  is  possible,"  says 
Hooker,  "that,  by  lon^  circumduction,  from  any  one  trulb  all 
Inith  may  be  inferred."  Of  all  homogeneous  truths,  at  least  of 
all  truths  respecting  tbe  same  general  end,  in  whatever  aeries 
they  may  be  produced,  a  concatenation  by  intermediate  ideas 
may  be  formed,  such  as,  when  it  is  once  shown,  shall  appear 
natural ;  but  if  this  order  be  reversed,  another  mode  of  connex- 
ion equally  specious  may  be  found  or  made.  Aristotle  is  prais- 
ed for  naming  fortitude  first  of  the  carOinal  virtues, as  that  with- 
out which  no  other  virtue  can  steadily  be  practised;  but  be 
might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  placed  prudence  and  justice 
beiorc  it,  since  without  prudence  fortitude  is  mad;  without  jus- 
tice, it  is  mischievous. 

As  the  end  of  melltod  is  perspicuity,  that  series  is  suflicicnlly 
regular  lliat  avoids  obscurity,  and  where  there  is  no  obscurity, 
it  will  not  be  dillicult  to  discover  method. 

In  "The  Spectator"  was  published  "The  Messiah,"  which 
lie  first  submitted  to  the  perusal  of  Steele,  and  corrected  in  com- 
pliance with  his  criticisms. 

It  is  reasonable  to  infer,  from  his  letters,  that  the  "  Verses 
on  the  Unfortunate  Lady"  were  written  about  the  time  when 
his  "  Essay"  was  published.  The  lady's  name  and  adventures  I 
have  sought  with  fruitless  inquiry.* 

I  can  therefore  tell  no  more  than  I  have  learned  from  Mr. 
RufThead,  who  writes  with  the  confidence  of  one  who  could 
trust  his  information.  She  was  a  woman  of  eminent  rank  and 
large  fortune,  the  ward  of  an  uncle,  who,  having  given  her  a 
proper  education,  expected  like  other  guardians  that  she  should 
make  at  least  an  equal  match  ;  and  such  he  proposed  to  her,  but 
found  it  rejected  in  favour  of  a  young  gentleman  of  inferior  con- 
dition. 

Having  discovered  the  corresponilencc  between  the  (wo  lovers, 
and  finding  the  young  lady  determined  to  abide  by  her  own 
choice,  he  supposed  that  separation  might  do  what  can  rarely 
be  done  by  arguments,  and  sent  her  into  a  foreign  country, 
where  she  was  obliged  to  converse  only  with  lliose  from  whom 
her  uncle  bad  nothing  to  fear. 

Jier  lover  took  care  to  repeat  his  vows ;  but  his  letters  were 

•  See  Gcui.  M«g.  vol,  U.  p.  31*.    N. 
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a  corried  In  her  ^arUian,  who  directed  her  to  be 
>v«icliixl  wilh  still  frrealer  vij^ilance,  til]  of  this  reslruinl  !ihe  grew 
«o  impalicot,  that  she  bribed  a  ivomaii  servant  to  procure  her  a 
^^ronl,  Mhich  she  directed  to  her  heitrt. 

L  Friiin  this  account,  givt-n  wilh  evident  intention  tu  raise  llic 
"^'i  ehartcter,  it  don  not  appear  llial  she  had  any  claim  to 
IfttM,  DOT  much  lo  coin  passion.  Siie  seems  to  have  been  im- 
"  Mill  violent,  iiid  uii^oveiniihle.  iler  uncle's  power  could 
i  luivc  lasted  long ;  the  hour  of  liberty  and  choice  would  have 
in  lime.  Bui  her  desires  iverc  too  hot  for  delay,  and  she 
Kir-murdei'  betior  than  suspense. 
fHor  is  it  discovered  that  the  uncle,  whoever  he  wa.t,  is  with 
Ti  juttiee  delivered  (o  posterity  as  "  a  false  Gujirdiaa ;"  ho 
B  have  done  only  ihat  foi'  which  a  guardian  is  appointed  ; 
«vmireil  to  direct  his  niece  till  she  should  be  able  Id  dt- 
L  beneir.  Puetry  has  nut  ofina  been  worse  employed  than 
lt*l>gnifying  the  amorous  fury  of  a  ravin;;  girl. 

Not  long  after,  he  wrote  "  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  the  most 
airy,  the  most  ingenious,  and  the  mo^l  delightful,  uf  all  his  com- 
pcutioas.  occasioned  by  a  frolic  of  ^allaatry,  rather  too  familiar, 
m  which  loni  Pctre  cut  off  a  lock  of  Mrs.  Arabella  Fcrmor's 
t»ir.  Thi«,  whether  stealth  or  violence,  was  so  much  resented, 
-Jiai  the  commerce  of  the  two  families,  before  very  friendly, 
▼»  interrupted.  Mr.  Caryl. a  gentleman  who,  being  secretary 
t  kinfc  JimesN  queen,  had  folloiTcd  his  mistress  into  France, 
1  wlia,  being  the  author  of  "  Sir  Solomon  Single,"  a  comedy, 
c  Iranslations,  was  entitletl  to  the  noUce  of  a  wit,  soli- 
1  Pofie  lo  endenvour  a  reconciliation  by  a  ludicrous  poem, 
*i  miftht  bring  both  the  [larlies  to  a  better  temper.  In  com- 
9  with  CaryTs  recjuest,  though  his  name  was  for  a  long 
Imscked  only  by  the  first  and  last  letters,  C — I,  a  poem  of 
■cantos  was  written  (1711),  as  is  said,  in  a  fortnight,  anil 
~  >  the  oflondcd  lady,  who  liked  it  well  enough  to  show  it; 
rilh  lite  usual  process  uf  literary  transactions,  the  suthor, 
PioK  ■  surreptitious  edition,  was  force<l  to  publish  it. 
•  creni  i*  said  to  have  been  such  as  was  desii-ed,  the  paci- 
aod  diversion  ofall  to  whom  it  related,  except  Sir  George 
,  who  complained  with  some  bitterness,  that,  iu  the  cha- 
f  of  Sir  I'lume,  he  was  made  to  ulk  nonsense.  Whether 
I  ba  true  1  have  some  duubt;  for  at  Paris,  a  few  years  ago, 
t  of  Mrs.  Fermor,  who  presided  in  an  English  convent, 
iooed  Pope's  worlt  with  very  little  gratitude,  rtther  as  an 
u  honour;  and  she  may  be  supposed  to  have  inhe- 
1  tht!  opinion  of  her  family. 
I  At  it*  fir*t  a[)]jearunce  it  was  termed  by  Addison  "  menim 
Popo,  howcver.saw  that  it  wa«  capable  of  Improvement: 
I  «H_  VI.— f- 
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and,  having  luckily  contrived  to  borrow  his  machinery  from  the 
Rosicrucianai  imparted  the  scheme  witii  which  hia  head  was 
teeming  to  Addison,  who  told  him  that  his  work,  as  it  stood, 
was  "  a  delicious  little  thing,"  and  gave  him  no  encouragement 
to  retouch  it. 

This  has  been  too  hastily  considered  as  an  instance  of  Addi- 
son's jealousy;  for,  as  he  could  not  guess  the  conduct  of  the 
new  design,  or  the  possibilities  of  pleasure  comprised  in  a  fic- 
tion of  which  there  had  been  no  examples,  he  might  very  rea- 
sonably and  kindly  persuade  the  author  to  acquiesce  in  his  own 
prosperity,  and  forbear  an  attempt  which  he  coa«dered  as  an 
tannecessary  hazard. 

Addison's  counsel  was  happily  rejected.  Pope  foresaw  the 
iijture  efflorescence  of  ims^ry  then  budding  in  his  mind,  and 
resolved  to  spare  no  art  or  industry  in  its  cultivation.  The  soft 
luxuriance  of  his  fancy  was  already  shooting,  and  all  the  gay 
varieties  of  diction  were  ready  at  his  hand  to  colour  and  embel- 
lish it. 

His  attempt  was  justified  by  its  success.  "  The  Rape  of  the 
Lock,"  stands  forward,  in  the  classes  ofliterature,  as  the  most 
exquisite  example  of  iudicrous  poetry.  Berkely  congratulated 
him  upon  the  display  of  powers  more  truly  poetical  than  he 
had  shown  before :  with  elegance  of  description  and  justness  of 
precepts,  he  had  now  exhibited  boundless  fertility  of  invention. 

He  always  considered  the  intermixture  of  the  machinery  with 
the  action  as  his  most  successful  exertion  of  poetical  art.  He 
indeed  could  never  afterwards  produce  any  thing  of  such  un- 
exampled excellence.  Those  performances  which  strike  with 
wonder  are  combinations  of  skilful  genius  with  happy  casualty : 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  felicity  like  the  discovery  of  a  new 
race  of  preternatural  agents  should  happen  twice  to  the  same 
man. 

Of  this  poem  the  author  was,  I  think,  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
praise  for  a  long  time  without  disturbance.  Many  years  a.&£t- 
wards,  Dennis  published  some  remarks  upon  it,  with  very  little 
force  and  with  no  cfiect ;  for  the  opinion  of  the  public  was  al- 
ready settled,  and  it  was  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  criticism. 

About  this  time  he  published  "  The  Temple  of  Fame,"  which. 
as  he  tells  Steele  in  their  correspondence,  be  had  written  two 
years  before :  that  is,  when  he  was  only  t^venty-two  yeara  old, 
an  early  time  of  life  for  so  much  learning  and  so  much  obser- 
vation as  that  work  exhibits. 

On  this  poem  Dennis  af\erwards  publislted  some  remarks,  of 
which  the  most  reasonable  is,  that  some  of  the  lines  represent 
motion  as  exhibited  by  sculpture. 

Of  the  epistle  from  "  Eloisa  to  Abelard,"  I  do  not  know  the 
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dale.  His  first  iaclination  to  attempt  a  composition  %{ that  ten- 
der kind  arose,  as  Mr.  Savage  told  me,  from  his  perusal  of 
Prior's  Nut-brown  Maid.  How  much  he  has  surpassed  Prior's 
work  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention,  when  perhaps  it  may  be  said 
with  justice,  that  he  has  excelled  every  composition  of  the  same 
kind.  The  mixture  of  religious  hope  and  resignation  gives  an 
elevation  and  dignity  to  disappointed  love  which  images  merely 
natoral  cannot  bestow.  The  gloom  of  a  convent  strikes  the 
imi^nation  with  far  greater  force  than  the  solitude  of  a  grove. 

Tnis  pieee  was,  however,  not  much  his  favourite  in  his  latter 
years,  though  I  never  heard  upon  what  principle  he  slighted  it 

In  the  next  year  (1713)  he  published  "  Windsor  Forest ;"  of 
which  part  was,  as  he  relates,  written  at  sixteen,  about  the  same 
time  as  his  Pastorals,  and  the  latter  part  was  added  afterwards  ; 
where  the  addition  begins,  we  are  not  told.  The  lines  relating 
to  the  peace  confess  their  own  date.  It  is  dedicated  to  lord 
Lanadowne,  who  was  then  high  in  reputation  and  influence 
among  the  tories ;  and  it  is  said,  that  the  conclusion  of  tlie  poem 

Eve  great  pain  to  Addison,  both  as  a  poet  and  a  politician, 
sports  like  this  are  often  spread  with  boldness  very  dispro- 
portionate to  their  evidence.  Why  should  Addison  receive  any 
putioular  disturbance  from  the  last  lines  of  ^'  Windsor  Forest  ?" 
If  contrariety  of  opinion  could  poison  a  politician,  he  could 
not  live  a  day  ;  and,  as  a  poet,  he  must  have  felt  Pope's  force 
of  genius  much  more  from  many  other  parts  of  his  works. 

The  pain  that  Addison  might  feel  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would 
Qooieas;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  so  well  suppressed  his  discon- 
tent, that  Pope  now  thought  himself  his  favourite ;  for,  having 
been  consulted  in  the  revisal  of  ^^  Cato,"  he  introduced  it  by  a 
prologue  ;  and,  when  Dennis  published  his  remarks^  undertook^ 
not  indeed  to  vindicate,  but  to  revenge  his  friend,  by  a  '^  Nar- 
rative of  the  Frenzy  of  John  Dennis." 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Addison  gave  no  encourage^ 
ment  to  this  disingenuous  hostility  ;  for,  says  Pope,  in  a  letter 
to  him,  '^  indeed  your  opinion,  that 'tis  entirely  to  be  neglected, 
woold  be  my  own  in  my  own  case ;  but  I  felt  more  warmth 
here  than  I  did  when  I  first  saw  his  book  against  myself  (though 
indeed  in  two  minutes  it  made  me  heartily  merry)."  Addison 
was  not  a  man  on  whom  such  cant  of  sensibility  could  make  much 
impression.  He  left  the  pamphlet  to  itself,  having  disowned  it 
to  Dennis,  and  perhaps  did  not  think  Pope  to  have  deserved 
much  by  his  officiousness. 

This  year  was  printed  in  "  The  Guardian"  the  ironical  com- 
parison between  the  Pastorals  of  Philips  and  Pope ;  a  composi- 
tion of  artifice,  criticism,  and  literature,  to  which  nothing  equal 
will  easily  be  found.   The  superiority  of  Pope  is  so  ingeniously 


dissemUed,  and  tliG  focbic  lines  of  Philips  so  skilfully  preferred, 
that  Steele,  being  deceived,  was  unwilling  to  |>rint  the  paper, 
lest  Pope  should  be  offended.  Addison  itnmoiliately  tow  the 
writer's  design  -,  and,  as  it  8ccm!i,  had  malice  enough  to  conceal 
his  discovery,  and  to  permit  a  publication  whitth,  by  mnkinghis 
friend  Philips  ridiculous,  made  him  for  ever  an  enemy  to  Pope. 

It  appears  that  about  this  time  Pope  had  a  slrong  inclination 
to  unite  the  art  of  painting  with  that  of  poetry,  and  put  himsell 
under  the  tuition  of  Jervas.  He  was  uear-sightctl,  and  there' 
fore  not  formed  by  nature  for  a  painter :  ho  tried,  however,  how 
far  he  could  advance,  and  sometimes  penuaded  his  friends  (o 
sit.  A  picture  of  Betterton,  supposetl  to  be  drawn  by  him,  v.i> 
in  the  possession  of  lord  Mansfietd  :*  if  this  was  taken  from  the 
life,  he  must  have  begun  to  paint  earlier;  for  Betterton  was  now 
dead.  Pope's  ambition  of  this  new  art  produced  some  enco- 
miastic verses  to  Jervas,  which  certainly  show  his  power  as  a 
poet ;  but  I  have  been  lold  that  they  betray  his  ignorance  of 
painting. 

He  appears  to  hare  regarded  Betterton  with  kindness  and 
esteem ;  and  after  his  death  published,  under  his  name,  a  ver- 
sion into  modern  English  of  Chaucer's  Prologues,  and  one  of 
his  Tales,  which,  as  was  related  by  Mr.  Hartc,  were  believed 
to  have  been  the  performance  of  Pope  himself  by  Fentan,  who 
made  him  a  gay  offer  of  five  pounds  if  he  would  show  them  in 
the  hand  of  Betterton. 

The  next  year  (1713)  produced  a  bolder  attempt,  by  which 
profit  was  sought  as  well  as  praise.  The  poems  which  he  had 
hitherto  written,  however  they  might  have  diffused  his  name, 
had  made  very  litlle  addition  to  his  fortune.  The  allowance 
which  his  father  made  him,  though,  proporiioned  to  what  he 
had,  it  might  be  liberal,  could  not  be  large  ;  his  religion  hin- 
dered him  from  the  occupation  of  any  civil  employment ;  and 
he  complained  that  he  wanted  even  money  to  buy  books.l 

He  therefore  resolved  to  try  how  far  the  favour  of  the  public 
extended,  by  soliciting  a  subscription  to  a  version  of  the"  Iliad," 
with  large  notes. 

To  print  by  subscription  was,  for  some  time,  a  practice  pecu- 
liar to  the  English.  The  first  considerable  work  for  which  this 
expedient  was  employed  is  said  to  have  been  Dryden's  "  Vir- 
gil j"t  and  it  had  been  tried  again  with  great  success  when  (he 
"Tatlers"  were  collected  into  volume;. 

*  It  » itill  It  Caen  Wood.        N. 

I  Spenc«. 

i  Earlier  tlian  tbii,  viz.  in  ICSS,  Millon'a  "Paradiie  Lost"  tiad  been  pu!>- 
'Sidted  trith  great  rucccm  by  siibicriplirin,  in  (blio,  nndtf  ihc  pa<rnn^<;  of 
Mr.  (•fterward»lord)Boiner»        R 
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There  was  reason  to  believe  that  Pope's  attempt  would  be 
successful.  He  was  in  the  full  bloom  of  reputation,  and  was 
personally  known  to  almost  all  whom  dignity  of  employment  or 
splendour  of  reputation  had  made  eminent :  he  conversed  indif- 
ferently with  both  parties,  and  never  disturbed  the  public  with 
his  political  opinions;  aqd  it  might  be  naturally  expected,  as 
each  faction  then  boasted  its  literary  zeal,  that  the  great  men, 
who  on  other  occasions  practised  all  the  violence  of  opposition, 
would  emulate  each  other  in  their  encouragement  of  a  poet  who 
delighted  all,  and  by  whom  none  had  been  offended. 

With  those  hopes,  he  offered  an  English  <<  Iliad"  to  subscribers, 
in  six  volumes  in  quarto,  for  six  guineas:  a  sum,  according  to 
the  value  of  money  at  that  time,  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  and 
greater  than  I  believe  to  have  been  ever  asked  before.  His  pro- 
posal, however,  was  very  favourably  received  ;  and  the  patrons 
of  literature  were  busy  to  recommend  his  undertaking  and  pro- 
mote his  interest.  Lord  Oxford,  indeed,  lamented  that  such  a 
genius  should  be  wasted  upon  a  work  not  original ;  but  proposed 
no  means  by  which  he  might  live  without  it.  Addison  recom- 
mended caution  and  moderation,  and  advised  him  not  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  praise  of  half  the  nation,  when  he  might  be  univer- 
sally favoured. 

The  greatness  of  the  design,  the  popularity  of  the  author,  and 
the  attention  of  the  literary  world,  naturally  raised  such  expec- 
tations of  the  future  sale,  that  the  booksellers  made  their  offers 
with  great  eagerness  :  but  the  highest  bidder  was  Bernard 
Lintot,  who  became  proprietor,  on  condition  of  supplying  at  his 
own  expense  all  the  copies  which  were  to  be  delivered  to  sub- 
scribers or  presented  to  friends,  and  paying  two  hundred  pounds 
for  every  volume. 

Of  the  quartos  it  was,  I  believe,  stipulated  that  none  should 
be  printed  but  for  the  author,  that  the  subscription  might  not 
be  depreciated ;  but  Lintot  impressed  the  same  pages  upon  a 
small  folio,  and  paper  perhaps  a  little  thinner ;  and  sold  exactly 
at  half  the  price,  for  half  a  guinea  each  volume,  books  so  little 
Inferior  to  the  quartos,  that,  by  a  fraud  of  trade,  those  folios, 
being  afterwards  shortened  by  cutting  away  the  top  and  bottom, 
were  sold  as  copies  printed  for  the  subscribers. 

Lintot  printed  two  hundred  and  fift:y  on  royal  paper  in  folio, 
for  two  guineas  a  volume ;  of  the  small  folio,  having  printed 
seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  the  first  volume,  he  re- 
duced the  number  in  the  other  volumes  to  a  thousand. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  relate  that  the  bookseller,  after  all  his  hopes 
and  all  his  liberality,  was,  by  a  very  unjust  and  illegal  action, 
ilefrauded  of  his  profit.  An  edition  of  the  English"  Iliad,"  was 
nrinted  in  Holland  in  Duodrcimo,  and  ]miK)rted  clandestinely 
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for  the  gratification  of  those  who  were  nnpatieiit  to  reed  what 
they  could  oot  yet  affinrd  to  buy.  This  fraud  eoold  only  be 
couDteracted  by  an  edition  equally  cheap  and  more  commodious ; 
and  Lintot  was  compelled  to  contract  bis  folio  at  once  into  e 
duodecimo,  and  lose  the  advantage  of  an  intermediate  gradation. 
Hie  notes,  which  in  the  Dutch  oopi^  were  pheed  at  Uie  end  of 
each  book,  as  they  had  been  in  the  lai^  volumes,  were  now 
subjoined  to  the  text  in  the  same  page,  and  are  therefore  more 
easily  consulted.  Of  this  edition  two  thousand  five  hundred 
were  first  printed,  and  five  thousand  a  Stw  weeks  afterwards ; 
but  indeed  great  numbers  were  necessary  to  produce  considera- 
ble profit 

Pope,  having  now  emitted  bis  proposals,  and  engaged  not 
only  his  own  reputation,  but  in  aome  degree  that  of  his  firiends 
who  patronized  his  subscription,  began  to  be  firif^ted  at  bis  own 
undertaking ;  and  finding  bimaelf  at  fint  embarrassed  with  dif- 
ficulties, which  retarded  and  oppraased  him,  he  was  for  a  time 
timorous  and  uneasy,  had  his  nights  disturbed  by  dreams  of  long 
journeys  throuch  unknown  ways,  and  wished,  as  he  said,  '<  that 
somebody  would  hang  him.''* 

This  misery,  however,  was  not  of  long  continuance;  he  grew 
by  d^rees  more  acquainted  with  Homer's  images  and  expres- 
sions, and  practice  increased  his  facility  of  versification.  In  a 
short  time  he  represents  himself  as  dispatching  regularly  fifty 
verses  a-day,  which  would  show  him  by  an  easy  computation 
the  termination  of  his  labour. 

His  own  difSdence  was  not  his  only  vexation.  He  that  asks 
a  subscription  soon  finds  that  he  has  enemies.  All  that  do  not 
encourage  him  defame  him.  He  that  wants  money  will  rather 
be  thought  angry  than  poor ;  and  he  that  wishes  to  save  his  mo- 
ney conceals  his  avarice  by  his  malice.  Addison  had  hinted  his 
suspicion  that  Pope  was  too  much  a  tory ;  and  some  of  the  tories 
suspected  his  principles  because  he  had  contributed  to  ''  The 
Ouardian,"  which  was  carried  on  by  Steele. 

To  those  who  censured  his  politics  were  added  enemies  yet 
more  dangerous,  who  called  in  question  his  knowledge  of  Greek, 
and  his  qualifications  for  a  translator  of  Homer.  To  these  he 
made  no  public  opposition ;  but  in  one  of  his  letters  escapes  from 
them  as  well  as  he  can.  At  an  age  like  his,  for  he  was  not  more 
than  twenty-five,  with  an  irr^ular  education,  and  a  course  of 
life  of  which  much  seems  to  have  passed  in  conversation,  it  is  not 
very  likely  that  he  overflowed  with  Greek.  But  when  he  felt 
himself  deficient  he  sought  assistance ;  and  what  man  of  learning 
would  refuse  to  help  him  ?  Minute  inquiries  into  the  force  of 

•  Spen^c. 
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words  are  less  necessary  in  translating  Homer  than  other  poets, 
because  his  positions  are  general,  and  his  representations  natu- 
ral, with  very  little  dependence  on  local  or  temporary  customs, 
on  those  changeable  scenes  of  artificial  life,  which,  by  mingling 
originally  with  accidental  notions,  and  crowding  the  mind  with 
images  which  time  effaces,  produces  ambiguity  in  diction  and 
obscurity  in  books.  To  this  open  display  of  unadulterated  na- 
ture it  must  be  ascribed,  that  Homer  has  fewer  passages  of 
doubtful  meaning,  than  any  other  poet  either  in  the  learned  or 
in  modern  languages.  I  have  read  of  a  man,  who  being,  by  his 
ignorance  of  Greek,  compelled  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  with  the 
Latin  printed  on  the  opposite  page,  declared  that,  from  the  rude 
simplicity  of  the  lines  literally  rendered,  he  formed  nobler  ideas 
oS  the  Homeric  majesty,  than  from  the  laboured  elegance  of  the 
polished  versions. 

Those  literal  translations  were  always  at  hand,  and  from  them 
he  could  easily  obtain  his  author's  sense  with  sufficient  cer- 
tainty ;  and  among  the  readers  of  Homer  the  number  is  very 
small  of  those  who  find  much  in  the  Oreek  more  than  in  the 
Latin,  except  the  music  of  the  numbers. 

If  more  help  was  wanting,  he  had  the  poetical  translation  of 
Eobanus  Hcssus,  an  unwearied  writer  of  Latin  verses  ;  he  had 
the  French  Homers  of  La  Valterie  and  Dacier,  and  the  Eng* 
lish  of  Chapman,  Hobbes,  and  Ogilby.  With  Chapman,  whose 
work,  though  now  totally  neglected,  seems  to  have  been  popu- 
lar almost  to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  he  had  very  frequent 
consultations,  and  perhaps  never  translated  any  passage  till  he 
had  read  his  version,  which  indeed  he  has  been  sometimes  sus- 
pected of  using  instead  of  the  original. ' 

Notes  were  likewise  to  be  provided;  for  the  six  volumes 
would  have  been  very  little  more  than  six  pamphlets  without 
them.  What  the  mere  perusal  of  the  text  could  suggest,  Pope 
wanted  no  assistance  to  collect  or  methodize ;  but  more  was 
necessary  ;  many  pages  were  to  be  filled,  and  learning  must 
sufq>ly  materials  to  wit  and  judgment.  Something  might  be 
gathered  from  Dacier ;  but  no  man  loves  to  be  indebted  to  his 
contemporaries,  and  Dacier  was  accessible  to  common  readers. 
Eustathius  was  therefore  necessarily  consulted.  To  read  Eu- 
stathius,  of  whose  work  there  was  then  no  Latin  version,  I  sus- 
pect Pope,  if  he  had  been  willing,  not  to  have  been  able ;  some 
other  was  therefore  to  be  found,  who  had  leisure  as  well  as 
abilities ;  and  he  was  doubtless  most  readily  employed  who 
would  do  much  work  for  little  money. 

The  history  of  the  notes  has  never  been  traced.  Broome,  in 
his  preface  to  his  poems,  declares  himself  the  commentator  ^'  in 
part  upon  the  Iliad  ;'*  and  it  appears  from  Fenton's  letter,  pre^ 
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served  in  tlic  museuin,  that  Brooiue  was  at  tirst  eu^as^ed  lu 
consulting;  Eustathius,  but  that  after  a  time*  whatever  was  the 
reason,  he  desisted  ;  another  man,  of  Cambridge,  was  then  em- 
ployed, who  soon  grew  weary  of  the  work;  and  a  third,  that 
was  recommended  by  Thirlby,  is  now  discovered  to  have  beeo 
Jortin,  a  man  since  well  known  to  the  learned  world,  who 
complained  that  Pope,  having  accepted  and  approved  his  per- 
formance, never  testified  any  curiosity  to  see  him,  and  who 
professed  to  have  forgotten  the  terms  on  which  he  worked. 
The  terms  which  Fenton  uses  are  very  mercantile :  "  I  think  at 
first  sight  that  his  performance  is  very  commendable,  and  have 
sent  word  for  him  to  finish  the  seventeenth  book,  and  to  send 
it  with  his  demands  for  his  trouble.  I  have  here  enclosed  the 
specimen ;  if  the  rest  come  before  they  return,  I  will  keep 
them  till  I  receive  your  order.*' 

Broome  then  oficred  his  services  a  second  time,  which  was 
probably  accepted,  as  they  had  afterwards  a  closer  correspon- 
dence. Parnell  contributed  the  life  of  Homer,  which  Pope  found 
so  harsh,  that  he  took  great  pains  in  correcting  it ;  and  by  his 
own  diligence,  with  such  help  as  kindness  or  money  could  pro- 
cure him,  in  somewhat  more  than  five  years  he  completed  his 
version  of  the  "  Iliad,"  with  the  notes.  He  began  it  in  1718, 
his  twenty-fifth  year,  and  concluded  it  in  1713,  his  thirtieth 
year. 

When  we  find  him  translating  fifty  lines  a  day,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  he  would  have  brought  his  work  to  a  more 
speedy  conclusion.  The  '^  Iliad,"  containing  less  than  sixteen 
thousand  verses,  might  have  been  dispatched  in  less  than  three 
hundred  and  twenty  days  by  fifty  verses  in  a  day.  The  notes 
compiled  with  the  assistance  of  his  mercenaries,  could  not  be 
supposed  to  require  more  time  than  the  text. 

According  to  this  circulation,  the  progress  of  Pope  may  seem 
to  have  been  slow ;  but  the  distance  is  commonly  very  great 
between  actual  peformances  and  speculative  possibility.  It  is 
natural  to  supi)ose,  that  as  much  as  has  been  done  to-day  may 
be  done  t<j- morrow ;  but  on  the  morrow,  some  diflSculty  emerges, 
or  some  external  impediment  obstructs.  Indolence,  interruption, 
business,  and  pleasure,  all  take  their  turns  of  retardation  ;  and 
every  long  work  is  lengthened  by  a  thousand  causes  that  can. 
and  ten  thousand  that  cannot,  be  recounted.  Perhaps  no  ex- 
tensive and  multifarious  performance  was  ever  effected  within 
the  term  originally  fixed  in  the  undertaker's  mind.  He  that 
runs  against  time  has  an  antagonist  not  subject  to  casualities. 

The  encouragement  given  to  this  translation,  though  report 
seems  to  have  over-rated  it,  was  such  as  the  world  has  not  often 
seen.    The  subscribers  were  five  hundred  and  seventy-five 
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The  copies  for  which  subscriptions  wcr^  given  were  six  hun* 
dred  and  fifty-four;  and  only  six  hundred  and  sixty  were  print- 
ed. For  these  copies  Pope  had  nothing  to  pay  ;  he  therefore 
received,  including  the  two  hundred  pounds  a  volume,  five  thou- 
nod  three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  four  shillings  without 
deduction,  as  the  books  were  supplied  by  Lintot. 

By  the  success  of  his  subscription  Pope  was  relieved  from 
those  pecuniary  distresses  with  which,  notwithstanding  his  po- 
pularity, he  had  hitherto  struggled.  I^ord  Oxford  had  oflen  la- 
meated  his  disqualification  for  public  employment,  but  never 
proposed  a  pension.  While  the  translation  of  ^'  Homer"  was 
in  its  progress,  Mr.  Craggs,  then  secretary  of  state,  ofiered  to 
procure  him  a  pension,  which,  at  least  during  his  ministry, 
might  be  enjoyed  with  secrecy.  This  was  not  accepted  by  Pope, 
who  told  him,  however,  that  if  he  should  be  pressed  with  the 
want  of  money  he  would  send  to  him  for  occasional  supplies. 
Craggs  was  not  long  in  power,  and  was  never  solicited  for  mo- 
ney by  Po|)e,  who  disdained  to  beg  what  he  did  not  w*ant. 

With  the  product  of  this  subscription,  which  he  had  too  much 
discretion  to  squander,  he  secured  his  future  life  from  want,  by 
considerable  annuities.  The  estate  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
was  found  to  have  been  charged  with  five  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  payable  to  Pope,  which  doubtless  his  translation  enabled 
him  to  purchase. 

It  cannot  be  unwelcome  to  literary  curiosity  that  I  deduce 
thus  minutely  the  history  of  the  English  ^'  Iliad.''  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  noblest  version  of  poetry  which  the  world  has  ever 
seen ;  and  its  publication  must  therefore  be  considered  as  one 
•f  the  great  events  in  the  annals  of  learning. 

To  those  who  have  skill  to  estimate  the  excellence  and  diffi- 
culty of  this  great  work,  it  must  be  very  desirable  to  know  how 
it  was  performed,  and  by  what  gradations  it  advanced  to  cor- 
rectness. Of  such  an  intellectual  process  the  knowledge  has  very 
rarely  been  attainable ;  hut  happily  there  remains  the  original 
copy  of  the  ''  Iliad,''  which  being  obtained  by  Bolingbroke  as  a 
cariosity,  descended  from  him  to  Mallet,  and  is  now,  by  the 
solicitation  of  the  late  Dr.  Maty,  reposited  in  the  museum. 

Between  this  manuscript,  which  is  written  upon  accidental 
firagments  of  paper,  and  the  printed  edition,  there  must  have 
been  an  intermediate  copy,  that  was  perhaps  destroyed  as  it  re- 
turned from  the  press. 

From  the  first  copy  I  have  procured  a  few  transcripts,  and 
shall  exhibit  first  the  printed  lines;  then,  in  a  smaller  print, 
those  of  the  manuscripts,  with  all  their  variations.  Those  words 
in  the  small  print  which  arc  given  in  italics  are  cancelled  in  the 
copy,  and  the  words  jjlaced  under  them  adopted  in  their  stead. 

VOL.  VI. — a 


Ilie  beginning  of  the  fir»t  book  stands  thus: 

The  wrath  of  Peleu§'  fion,  the  direful  epring' 
Of  all  tj>e  Grecian  woea.  O  guddess,  sing. 
That  wralK  widch  huri'd  to  Pluto's  glimrny  reign 
The  souls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slaiu. 

The  Item  Pcliilet'  rofc.  O  goddesi,  Bing, 

Oft^tl  the  woes  s/Grrrce  the  fatal  spring, 

Grecian 
Tha.t  stren'cl  irith  vam'gri  ilex]  the  Phrygian  pla'i;i, 
hemes 

And  projilcd  tlie  dark  heli  -aiilh  lirraet  slain  ; 

hII'd  the  shady  hell  with  chiefs  untimely 

"Whose  limbs,  nnburied  on  the  naked  shore. 

Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore. 

Since  great  ^rhilUi  and  jiiridn  strove: 

Such  nas  the  sovereign  doom,  and  such  the  n  ill  of  Jore. 

Wh.)^--  r..r.^.  ij"lniHf^-l  on  Ihe  hostile  sliorc, 

Uevouring  dogs  and  ereedv  vultures  tore. 

Since  first  Mridew  «nd  MhlOa  itrove  : 

Such  wu  the  loTcreign  doom,  uid  mch  the  will  of  Jove. 

Declare,  Omuse,  in  what  ill-fated  hour 

Sprung  the  fierce  strife,  from  what  offended  power  ? 

Latona's  son  a  dire  contagion  spread. 

And  heap'd  the  camp  with  mountains  of  the  dead ; 

The  kingof  menhis  reverend  priest  defj'd. 

And  for  the  king's  offence  the  people  dy'd. 

neclare,  O  |p>i)dew,  whit  offended  power 

Inflam'd  their  raf«,  in  thit itf-cmen'd  hour; 
anger  fatal,  hapless 

I'habus  himieirthe  d're  debite  pTocored, 
fierce 

T*  kvenge  tlie  wronj^  his  injur'd  priest  endur'd ; 

For  tliii  the  goA  a  dire  infection  spread. 

And  heap'd  the  camp  with  million*  of  (be  dead  j 

The  king  of  men  the  lacred  lire  drfy'd. 

And  for  the  king'i  offence  the  people  dy'd. 

For  Chryses  sought  with  costly  gifts  to  gain 
His  captive  daughter  from  the  victor's  c&ain ; 
Suppliant  the  venerable  father  stands, 
AppoUo's  awful  ensigns  grace  his  hands  ; 
By  these  he  begs,  and,  lowly  bending  down. 
Extends  the  sceptre  and  the  laurel  crown. 

For  Chiy^s  sought  by  prttenu  la  regma 

costly  gifts  to  gain 
in*  captive  daDghter  from  the  victor's  chain  1 
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Suppliant  the  venenble  ftther  itand*, 
Appollo's  awful  enn^i  grac'd  his  hands. 
By  these  he  begs,  and,  lowly  bending'  don'n 
The  gulden  tceplm  and  the  laurel  crown. 

Presents  the  sceptre 

Far  t/ieteat  eiaigjii  ofliii  gadhe  bare. 
The  gad  tliotteadt  hiigvlden  thafit  afar  ; 
Then,  low  on  earth,  the  venerable  man. 
Suppliant,  before  the  brother  kings  began. 

He  sued  to  all,  but  chief  iroplor'd  for  grace 

The  brother  kings  of  Atreua'  royal  race  : 

Ye  kings  and  warriors,  may  jour  vows  be  crown'J, 

And  Troy's  proud  walls  he  level  with  the  ground  ', 

Mar  Jove  restore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o'er. 

Safe  to  the  pleasures  of  your  native  shore. 

To  all  he  sued,  but  chief  iroplor'd  for  graee 
The  brother  kiiiga  of  Alreua*  royal  nee  : 
Ye  wm  a/Atreu;  may  your  vows  be  crown'd. 
Kings  and  warriors 

Taur  labeuT;  by  the  gmb  be  all  j/mir  laiaun  crnm'd, 
Sa  may  the  goda  yttvr  armt  -with  cmqveet  btewa^ 
Jhtd  Troy'a  proud  walls  ttt  level  with  the  ground ; 
Till  kid 

^nd  cmm  yrar  iabeuri  ■aith  deten/d  tuccett  / 
May  Jove  restore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o'er. 
Sale  to  the  pleasures  of  your  native  shore. 

But,  oh !  relieve  a  wretched  parent's  paJB, 
And  give  Chryseis  to  these  arms  again ; 
If  mercy  fail,  yet  let  my  present  move, 
And  dread  avenging  Phcebus,  son  of  Jove. 

But,  oh !  relieve  ■  hapless  parent's  pain. 
And  give  my  dauf^hter  to  these  arms  again : 
Rtteive  m}  s*fi* '  '^  mercy  fcils,  yet  let  my  present  move, 
And  fear  the  Gad  that  deali  hit  daru  araund. 
avenging  Phcebus,  son  of  Jove. 

The  Greeks,  in  shouts,  their  joint  assent  declare 
The  priest  to  reverence  and  release  the  fair. 
Not  so  Atrides ;  he,  with  kingi  v  piide, 
Repuls'd  the  sacred  sire,  and  thus  reply'd. 

He  lud,  the  Greeks  their  joint  aisent  declare, 
The  father  i  cud,  Ihe  gen'rotii  Greekt  relent, 
T' accept  the  ransom,  and  release  the  fair; 
Severe  Ihe  prietl,  and  ipeat  their  joint  atieal ; 
Not  so  Ihe  lyrtinlf  he,  with  kingly  pride, 

Atrides 
Ilepul**d  the  aaered  aire,  and  thus  reply'd, 

[Not  so  the  tyniit.     Dstout.] 


or  these  lines,  nnd  of  the  whole  first  book,  I  am  loM  that 
there  was  yet  a  former  copy,  more  varied  and  more  deformeil 
with  interlineations. 

The  be{;iiining  of  the  second  hook  varies  very  hltle  fiom  the 
printed  page,  and  is  therefore  set  doivn  without  a  parallel ;  th» 
few  differences  do  not  require  to  he  elaborately  displayed. 

Now  pleasing  sleep  had  seated  each  mortal  eye  : 
Stretch'd  in  their  tents  the  Grecian  leaders  lie  j 
Th'  immortaU  slamtMr'd  on  their  thrones  ahovc. 
All  but  the  ever-watchfol  eye  of  Jove. 
To  lioDourTlietia'sun  he  hends  hiscnre.  .  - 

And  plunge  the  Greeks  in  all  the  woes  of  war, 
Tben  bids  an  empty  phantom  rise  to  fight. 
And  thus  commands  the  viaioa  of  the  mgtit : 

directs 
Fly  hence,  delusive  dream,  and,  light  as  air.  <• 

To  Agamemnon's  royal  tent  repair ; 
Bid  him  in  arms  draw  forth  th'  embattled  train, 
March  all  his  legions  to  the  dusty  plain. 
JVlw  leil  l/ic  king  'tis  giv'n  him  to  destroy 
Declare  ev'n  now 
The  lofty  tvalU  of  wide-cstended  Troy; 

tow'rs 
For  now  no  more  the  gods  with  fale  contend  ; 
At  Juno's  suit  the  heavenly  factions  end. 
Ucatructtan  hover*  o'er  yon  devoted  wall, 

And  nodding  Ilium  naits  ih'  impending  (all. 

lavDcation  to  the  calalo^e  of  ships. 

Pay,  virgins,  seated  round  the  throne  divine. 
All-knowing  goddesses  !  immortal  nine  ! 
Since  earth's  wide  regions,  heaven's  unmeasur'd  height. 
And  Hell's  abyss,  hide  nothing  from  your  sight, 
(We,  wretched  mortals  1  lost  in  doubts  below, 
Dot  guess  by  rumour,  and  but  boast  we  know) 
Oh !  say  what  heroes,  Jir'd  by  tliirst  of  fame. 
Or  urg  d  by  wrongs,  to  Troy's  destruction  came! 
To  count  them  all  demands  a  thoasand  tongues, 
A  throat  of  brass  and  adamantine  lungs. 
Now,  virgin  Koddcssei,  immortal  oinc  1 

That  round  Olympua'  hcavenlv  lummit  shine, 

Who  Bee  through  heaven  ind  earth,  and  hell  prefounH 

And  afl  things  know,  and  ail  ihtng^  can  resound  ! 

KeUtc  what  srmii^s  sought  the  Tmjan  land. 

What  nations  faUo«'d,  and  what  chiefs  commaoi]  t 

(For  doubtful  faniE  diolnkcts  mankind  below, 

And  DotUing  can  v.a  tell  and  notliing  kaotr) 
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Without  your  sud,  to  count  th'  unnumber'd  truR>  ^ 
A  thousand  mouths,  a  thousand  tonnes,  were  vain. 

Book  V.  v.  1. 

But  Pallas  now  Tydidea'  soul  inspires, 
Fills  with  her  force,  and  warms  with  all  her  fires ; 
Above  the  Greeks  his  deathless  fame  to  raise. 
And  crown  her  hero  with  distinguish 'd  praise. 
High  on  his  helm  celestial  lightnings  plaj. 
His  beam  J  shield  emits  a  living  raj ; 
Th'  unwearied  blaze  incessant  streams  supplies, 
Like  the  red  star  that  fires  th'  autumnal  skies. 

But  Pallas  now  Tydides*  soul  inspires, 
fills  with  her  rage,  and  warms  with  all  her  fires  \ 

force 
O'er  all  the  Greeks  decrees  his  fame  to  raises 
Above  the  Greeks  her  warri^r^t  fame  to  raiae, 

his  deathless 
And  crown  her  hero  with  immowa/ praise. 

distinguished 
Bright  from  bis  beamy  crest  the  lightnings  play. 
High  on  helm 

From  his  broad  buckler  flashed  the  living  ray ; 
High  on  his  helm  celestial  li^^fatnings  play. 
His  beamy  shield  emits  a  living  ray ; 
The  goddess  with  her  breath  the  flame  supplies. 
Bright  as  the  star  whose  fires  in  autumn  nse  \ 
Her  breath  divine  thick  streaming  flames  supplies. 
Bright  as  the  star  that  fires  th'  autumnal  skies : 
Th'  unwearied  blaze  incessant  streams  supplies^ 
Like  the  red  star  that  fires  th'  autumnal  udes : 

When  first  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  sisht. 
And,  bath'd  in  ocean,  shoots  a  keener  light* 
Such  glories  Pallas  on  the  chief  bestow'd. 
Such  from  his  arms  the  fierce  effulgence  flow'd  ; 
Onward  she  drives  him,  furious  to  enga^. 
Where  the  fight  burns,  and  where  the  thickest  rage. 

When  fresh  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  sight. 

And  gilds  old  ocean  with  a  blaze  of  light. 

Bright  as  the  star  that  fires  th'  autumnal  skies. 

Fresh  from  the  deep,  and  gilds  the  soas  and  skies :  ^ 

Such  glories  Pallus  on  her  chief  bestow'd. 

Such  sparkling  rays  from  his  bright  armour  flow'd  i 

Such  fr'^m  his  arms  the  fierce  etfulgence  flow'd ; 

Onward  she  drives  him  hendlong  to  engage, 

furious 
Where  the  wor  bleed^y  and  where  the /ercea/  rage* 
fight  bums,  thickest 

The  sons  of  Dares  fir;^t  the  combat  sought, 
A  wealthy  priest,  but  rich  without  a  fault ; 


In  Tnlcan's  fane  the  Tatber's  days  were  led. 
The  sons  to  toils  of  glorious  battle  bred; 
There  liv'd  a  Trojan — Uares  «u  his  iiam^. 
The  priest  of  Vulon,  nch,  yet  void  of  blame ; 
The  ions  of  Diru  first  the  combat  wu^l, 
A  wedth)-  priest,  bul  rich  wltliout  a  fitult. 

Conclusion  of  Book  VIII.  v.  6S7- 

As  whea  the  moon,  refulgent  lump  of  night. 
O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  spreads  her  sacrcil  Hghl, 
Whea  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene. 
And  not  3  cloud  o'ercaats  the  solemn  scene  ; 
Around  her  throne  the  Tiviil  pUoets  roll. 
And  etarg  unnumber'd  eild  the  gluwin^  pule  ; 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yeflower  verdure  shed. 
And  tip  -with  silver  every  mountain's  head  ; 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
A  flood  of  glory  burst  from  all  the  sLiea  ; 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight. 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light. 
So  many  flames  before  proud  Ilion  bUze, 
And  lignten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  her  rays  ; 
The  long  reflections  of  the  distant  fires 
Gleam  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  spires  : 
A  thousand  piles  the  dusky  horrors  gild. 
And  shoot  a  shady  lustre  o'er  the  field ', 
Full  fifty  guards  each  flaming  pile  attend. 
Whose  umber'd  arms  by  fits  thick  flashes  send  ; 
Loud  neigh  the  coursers  o'er  their  heaps  of  com. 
And  ardent  warriors  wait  the  rising  morn. 
Ai  when  in  itlllneuof  the  silent  ni|fht, 
Aiwhen  the  moon  in  all  her  luMre  bright, 
Ab  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night. 
O'er  heaven's  cfroTBiure  ihedt  her  Jifiwr  light ; 

pure         spreads  sacred 
As  •till  in  air  the  trembling  lustre  stood, 
Amt  o'er  its  goMen  border  shooti  a  flood  \ 
When  na  i/Mtegait  disturbs  the  deep  serene, 

not  a  breath 
And  na  dliii  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene  i 

not  a 
Around  her  ulver  throne  the  planets  glow, 
And  stars  unnimber'd  trembling  beams  bestow  : 
Armind  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 
And  stsn  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole : 
Clear  ^eams  oTligfat  o'er  the  dark  treca  ara  seen, 

o'er  tbe  dark  trees  a  veUow  sheds. 
O'er  the  dsrfc  trees  ■  yeUower^rem  they  shed, 
gleam 
Tcrdurc 
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And  tip  with  tilver  all  the  mountain  heads 

forest 
And  tip  with  silyer  every  mountidn's  head. 
The  Tallies  open,  and  the  forests  rise. 
The  rales  appear,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise. 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise. 
All  nature  stands  reveal'd  before  our  eyes ; 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  idl  the  skies. 
The  conscious  shepherd,  joyful  at  the  si^ht. 
Eyes  the  blue  vault,  and  numbers  every  light. 
The  conscious  rwotru,  r^mdng  at  the  nghty 

shephercfs,  gazing  with  delight 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  vMd  light, 

glorious 
useful 
So  many  flames  before  the  navy  blaze, 

proud  liion 
And  lighten  gUmmering  Xanthus  with  their  rays ; 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  to  Troy  extend  the  gleams. 
And  tip  the  distant  spires  with  fiunter  beams; 
The  long  reflections  of  the  distant  fires 
Gild  the  hi^h  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  spires ; 
Gleam  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  spires ; 
A  thousand  fires,  at  distant  stations,  bright. 
Gild  the  dark  prospect,  and  dispel  the  night. 

Of  these  specimens  every  man  who  has  cultivated  poetry,  or 
who  delights  to  trace  the  mind  from  the  rudeness  of  its  first 
ooDceptions  to  the  elegance  of  its  last,  will  naturally  desire  a 
greater  number ;  but  most  other  readers  are  already  tired,  and 
I  am  not  writing  only  to  poets  and  philosophers. 

The  '^  Iliad"  was  published  volume  by  volume,  as  the  trans- 
lation proceeded :  the  four  first  books  appeared  in  1715.  The 
expectation  of  this  work  was  undoubtedly  high,  and  every  man 
who  had  connected  his  name  with  criticism  or  poetry  was  de- 
sirous of  such  intelligence  as  might  enable  him  to  talk  upon  the 
popular  topic,  lialifax,  who,  by  having  been  first  a  poet  and 
then  a  patron  of  poetry,  had  acquired  the  right  of  being  a  judge, 
was  willing  to  hear  some  books  while  they  were  yet  unpublish- 
ed. Of  this  rehearsal  Pope  afterwards  gave  the  following  ac- 
count :* 

**  The  famous  lord  Halifax  was  rather  a  pretender  to  taste 
than  really  possessed  of  it — When  I  had  finished  the  two  or 
three  first  books  of  my  translation  of  the  *  Iliad/  that  lord  de- 
sired to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  them  read  at  his  house — 
Addison,  Conereve,  and  Garth,  were  there  at  the  reading.  In 
four  or  five  places,  lord  Halifax  stopped  me  very  civilly,  and 
with  a  speech  each  time  of  much  the  same  kind,  ^  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Mr.  Pope ;  but  there  is  something  in  that  passage  tliat 

*  Spence. 
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does  not  quite  please  me.    Be  so  fpoi  is  to  mark  die  place,  and 
'*  eonsider  it  a  litHe  at  your  leisure. — I  am  sure  you  can  give  it  a 

>  little  turn.' — I  returned  from  lord  Halifax's  with  Dr.  Garth,  in 

his  chariot ;  and,  as  we  were  going  along,  was  saying  to  the  doc* 
tor,  that  my  lord  had  laid  me  under  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  by 
such  loose  and  general  observations ;  that  I  had  been  thinking 
over  the*p:issag;es  almost  ever  since,  and  could  not  guess  at  what 
it  was  that  offended  his  lordship  in  either  of  th^m.  Garth  laugh- 
ed heartily  at  my  embarrassment;  said,  I  had  not  been  long 
enough  acquainted  with  lord  Halifax  to  know  his  way  yet;  that 
I  need  not  puzzle  myself  about  looking  those  places  over  and 
over  when  1  got  home.  *  All  you  need  do  (says  he)  is  to  leave 
them  just  as  they  are ;  call  on  lord  Halifax  two  or  three  months 
hence,  thank  him  for  his  kind  observations  on  those  passages, 
and  then  read  them  to  him  as  altered.  I  have  known  him  much 
longer  than  you  have,  and  will  be  answerable  for  the  event.'  I 
followed  his  advice ;  waited  on  lord  Halifax  some  time  afler ; 
said,  I  hoped  he  would  find  his  objections  to  tliose  passages  re- 
moved ;  read  them  to  him  exactly  as  they  were  at  first ;  and  his 
lordship  was  extremely  pleased  with  them,  and  cried  out,  ^  Ay, 
now  they  are  perfectly  right ;  nothing  can  be  better.' " 

It  is  seldom  that  the  great  or  the  wise  suspect  that  they  are 
despised  or  cheated.  Halifax,  thinking  this  a  lucky  opportunity 
of  securing  immortality,  made  some  advances  of  favour  and  some 
overtures  of  advantage  to  Pope,  which  he  seems  to  have  receiv* 
ed  with  sullen  coldness.  All  our  knowledge  of  this  transaction 
is  derived  from  a  single  letter  (Dec.  1,  1714),  in  which  Pope 
says,  ^^  I  am  obliged  to  you,  both  for  the  favours  you  have  done 
me,  and  those  you  intend  me.  I  distrust  neither  your  will  nor 
your  memory,  when  it  is  to  do  good ;  and  if  I  ever  become  trou- 
blesome or  solicitous,  it  must  not  be  out  of  expectation,  but  out 
of  gratitude.  Your  lordship  may  cause  me  to  live  agreeably  in 
the  town,  or  contentedly  in  the  country,  which  is  really  ail  the 
difference  I  set  between  an  easy  fortune  and  a  small  one.  It  is 
indeed  a  his;h  strain  of  generosity  in  you  to  think  of  making  me 
easy  all  my  life,  only  because  I  have  been  so  happy  as  to  divert 
you  some  few  hours;  but,  if  I  may  have  leave  to  add,  it  is  be- 
cause you  think  me  no  enemy  to  my  native  country,  there  will 
appear  a  better  reason ;  for  I  must  of  consequence  be  very  much 
{as  I  sincerely  am)  youre,  &c." 

These  voluntary  offers,  and  this  faint  acceptance,  ended  with- 
out effect  The  patron  was  not  accustomed  to  such  frigid  grati- 
tude ;  and  the  poet  fed  his  own  pride  with  the  dignity  of  inde- 
pendence. They  probably  were  suspicious  of  each  other.  Pope 
would  not  dedicate  till  he  saw  at  what  rate  his  praise  was  va- 
lued; he  would  be  ^^  troublesome  out  of  gratitude,  not  expecta- 
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lion.''  Halifax  thought  himself  entitled  to  confidence;  and 
would  give  nothing  unless  he  knew  what  he  should  receive. 
Their  commerce  had  its  beginning  in  hope  of  praise  on  one  side, 
and  of  money  on  tlie  other,  and  ended  because  Pope  was  less 
eager  of  money  than  Halifax  of  praise.  It  is  not  likely  that  Ha- 
lifax had  any  personal  benevolence  to  Pope ;  it  is  evident  that  / 
Pope  looked  on  Halifax  with  scorn  and  hatred. 

The  reputation  of  this  great  work  failed  of  gaining  him  a  pa- 
troDy  but  it  deprived  him  of  a  friend.  Addison  and  he  were 
DOW  at  the  head  of  poetry  and  criticism  ;  and  both  in  such  a  state 
tf  elevation,  that,  like  the  two  rivals  in  the  Roman  state,  one 
could  no  longer  bear  an  equal,  nor  the  other  a  superior.  Of  the 
^dual  abatement  of  kindness  between  friends,  the  beginning  is 
jflcn  scarcely  discernible  to  themselves,  and  the  process  is  con- 
tinued by  petty  provocations  and  incivilities,  sometimes  pee- 
vishly returned  and  sometimes  contemptuously  neglected,  which 
nrould  escape  all  attention  but  that  of  pride,  and  drop  from  any 
memory  but  that  of  resentment.  That  the  quarrel  of  these  two 
writs  should  be  minutely  deduced,  is  not  to  be  expected  from  a 
Bvriter  to  whom,  as  Homer  says,  *'  nothing  but  rumour  has  reach- 
edy  and  who  has  no  personal  knowledge." 

Pope  doubtless  approarhod  Addison,  when  the  reputation  of 
their  wit  first  brought  ihem  together,  with  the  respect  due  to  a 
man  whose  abilities  were  acknowledged,  and  who,  having  at- 
tained that  eminence  to  which  he  was  himself  aspiring,  had  in 
bis  hands  the  distribution  of  literary  fame.  He  paid  court  with 
sufficient  diligence  by  his  prologue  to  "'Cato,"  by  his  abuse  of 
Dennis,  and  with  praise  yet  more  direct,  by  his  |)oem  on  the 
"Dialogues  on  Medals,"  of  which  the  immediate  publication 
iras  then  intended.  In  all  this  there  was  no  hypocrisy ;  for  he 
confessed  that  he  found  in  Addison  something  more  pleasing 
than  in  any  other  man. 

It  may  be  supposetl,  that  as  Pope  saw  himself  favoured  by 
the  world,  and  more  fi-equently  compared  his  own  powers  with 
ibose  of  others,  his  confidence  increased  and  his  submission  less- 
ened ;  and  that  Addison  felt  no  delight  from  the  advances  of  a 
^oung  wit,  who  might  soon  contend  with  him  for  the  highest 
place.  Every  great  man,  of  whatever  kind  be  his  greatness,  has 
imong  his  friends  those  who  officiously  or  insidiously  quicken 
nis  attention  to  offences,  heighten  his  disgust,  and  stimulate  his 
resentment.  Of  such  adherents  Addison  doubtless  had  many  ; 
lod  Pope  was  now  too  high  to  be  without  them. 

From  the  emission  and  reception  of  the  proposals  for  the 
"  Iliad/^  the  kindness  of  Addison  seems  to  have  abated.  Jer- 
vas  the  painter  once  pleased  himself  (Aug.  20,  1714)  with  ima- 
g'ming  that  he  had  re-established  their  friendship ;  and  wrote  to 
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Pope,  ihal  AddisQD  once  suspected  him  of  too  close  a  eonfedfr 
racy  with  Swi(l,  but  was  now  satisfied  with  hi*  conduct.  To 
this  Pope  answered,  a  week  after,  that  his  enj^agements  to  Swift 
were  such  as  his  services  in  rcKnixl  to  the  subscription  demand- 
ed, and  Ihal  the  turies  never  put  hiir  under  the  necciisit)'  of  ask- 
ing leave  to  be  grateful.  "  But."  sajs  he,  "as  Mr.  Addisoa 
must  be  the  judge  in  what  regards  himself,  and  seems  to  ha™' 
no  very  just  one  in  re^rd  to  me,  so  I  must  own  to  you  I  ex- 
pect nothing  but  civility  from  him."  In  the  same  letter  he 
mentions  Philips,  as  having  been  busy  to  kiddle  animosity  be- 
tncen  them  ;  but  in  a  letter  to  Addison,  he  expresses  some  con* 
scioiisncss  of  behaviour  inaitunlively  deficient  in  refl|jecl.  , 

Of  Swift's  iiidiiittry  in  prumotini;  the  Mibspription.  there  re- 
mains the  testimony  of  Kennct,  no  friend  to  either  him  or  Pope. 

"Nov.  2,  1713,  Dr,  Swift  came  into  the  coflfee-house,  and 
had  a  bow  from  every  body  but  me,  who,  1  confess,  coidd  not 
but  dejipisi;  him.  When  I  came  to  the  anti-chamber  to  wait,  be- 
fore prayers,  Dr.  Swift  was  the  principal  man  of  talk  and  busi- 
ness, and  acted  as  master  of  rciiuests. — Then  he  instructed  ft 
youn;;  nobleman  that  ihe  luat  poet  in  England  was  Mr.  Pope 
(a  papist),  who  had  begun  a  translation  of  tlomer  into  l-^nKiiiJt 
verse. for  «hich  he mvst  have  fhem all suHsa-ihe ;  for, says  he, 
the  Dtiihor  shall  ttot  begin  lo  print  till  /  have  a  thousand  gui- 
neas for  him." 

About  this  time  it  is  likely  that  Steele,  who  was,  with  all  hir 
political  fury,  f^ooii-natiircd  and  oQicious,  pro  cure  u  an  interview 
between  these  angry  rivals,  which  ended  in  aggravated  malevo- 
lence. On  this  occasion,  if  the  rejiorts  he  true,  Pope  mwie  his 
complaint  with  frankness  and  spirit,  as  a  man  undeservedly  ne- 
glected or  opposed;  and  Addison  affected  a  conlemptuous  ud- 
concern,  and,  in  a  calm  even  voice,  reproached  Pope  with  hn, 
vanity,  and,  telling  him  of  the  improvements  which  his  early 
tvorks  hail  received  from  his  own  remarks  and  those  of  Stc«l«, 
ssid,  that  he,  being  now  engaged  in  public  business,  had  mo 
longer  any  care  for  his  poetical  reputation,  nor  had  any  olhET 
desire,  with  regard  to  Pope,  thnn  that  he  should  not,  by  toct 
much  arrogance,  alienate  the  public. 

To  this  Pope  is  said  to  have  replied  with  great  keenness  tad 
severity,  upbraiding  Addison  with  perpetual  depcndeooe,  apd 
with  the  abuse  of  those  qualifications  which  he  had  obtained  at 
the  pubhc  cost,  and  charging  him  with  mean  endeavours  lo  ob- 
struct the  prt^n^ss  of  rising  meril.  The  contest  rose  so  high 
that  they  parted  at  last  without  any  interchange  of  civility. 

The  first  volume  of  "  Homer"  was  (1715)  in  time  published, 
and  a  rival  version  of  the  first  "  Iliad,"  for  rivals,  the  time  oT 
their  appearance  tDeviUbly  made  them,  was  unmedUtely  pri*tp 
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ied.  with  the  name  oFTiGkell.  It  was  soon  perceived  that,  among 
the  follo%\er9  of  Addison^  Tickell  had  the  preference,  and  the 
critirsi  and  poets  divided  into  factions.  *'  I,"  says  Pope,  *^  have 
ttie  town,  that  is,  the  mob,  on  my  side ;  but  it  is  not  uncommon 
fiir  the  smaller  party  to  supply  by  industry  what  it  wants  in 
numbers. — I  appeal  to  the  jieoplc  as  my  rightful  judges,  and, 
while  they  are  not  inch'ned  to  condemn  me,  shaH  not  fear  the 
high-fl3*ers  at  Button's."  This  opposition  he  immediately  im- 
pntefl  to  Addison,  and  complained  of  it  in  terms  sufficiently  re- 
sentful, to  Craggs,  their  common  friend. 

When  Addison's  opinion  was  asked,  he  declared  the  versions 
to  be  both  good,  but  TickelPs  the  best  that  had  ever  been  writ- 
DeD ;  and  sometimes  said,  that  they  were  both  good,  but  that 
Tickell  had  more  of  **  Homer." 

Pope  was  now  sufficiently  irritated ;  his  reputation  and  his  in- 
terest were  at  hazard.  He  once  intended  to  print  together  the 
fcur  versions  of  Dryden,  Maynwaring,  Pope,  and  Tickell,  that 
they  might  be  readily  compared,  and  fairly  estimated.  This 
dengn  seems  to  have  been  defeated  by  the  refusal  of  Tonson, 
who  was  the  proprietor  of  the  other  three  versions. 

Pope  intended,  at  another  time,  a  rigourous  criticism  of 
Tickdl's  translation,  and  had  marked  a  copy,  which  I  have  seen, 
in  ill  places  that  appeared  defective.  But  while  he  was  thus 
meditating  defence  or  revenge,  his  adversary  sunk  before  him 
without  a  blow  ;  the  voice  of  the  public  was  not  long  divided, 
and  the  preference  universally  given  to  Pope's  performance. 

He  was  convinced,  by  adding  one  circumstance  to  another,  that 
the  other  translation  was  the  work  of  Addison  himself;  but  if 
lie  knew  it  in  Addison's  lifetime  it  does  not  appear  that  he  told 
it  He  left  his  illustrious  antagonist  to  be  punished  by  what 
has  been  considered  as  the  most  painful  of  all  reflections,  the 
remembrance  of  a  crime  perpetrated  in  vain. 

The  other  circumstances  of  their  quarrel  were  thus  related  by 
Pope.* 

<'  Philips  seemed  to  have  been  encouraged  to  abuse  me  in  cof- 
fee-houses and  conversations :  and  Gildon  wrote  a  thing  about 
Wycherly,  in  which  he  had  abused  both  me  and  my  relations 
Wy  grossly.  Lord  Warwick  himself  told  me  one  day,  that  it  was 
in  vain  for  me  to  endeavour  to  be  well  with  Mr.  Addison ;  that 
his  jealous  temper  would  never  admit  of  a  settled  friendship  be- 
tween us;  and,  to  convince  me  of  what  he  had  said,  assured  me 
tfiat  Addison  had  encouraged  Gildon  to  publish  those  scandals,  and 
had  given  him  ten  guineas  after  they  were  published.  The  next 
day,  while  I  was  heated  with  what  I  had  heard.  I  wrote  alettfl)- 

•  Spen^<^. 
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to  Mr.  Addison,  to  let  him  know  that  I  was  not  unacqaaiiftirf 
with  this  behaviour  of  his ;  that,  if  I  was  to  speak  severely  ^ 
him  in  return  for  it,  it  should  not  be  in  such  a  dirty  way  ;  that 
I  .should  rather  tell  him,  himself,  fairly  of  his  faults,  and  allow 
his  fi^ood  qualities ;  and  that  it  should  be  something  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner;  I  then  adjoined  the  first  sketch  of  what  has 
since  been  called  my  satire  on  Addison.  Mr.  Addison  used  me 
very  civilly  ever  after."* 

The  verses  on  Addison,  when  they  were  sent  to  Atterburyi 
were  considered  by  him  as  the  most  excellent  of  Pope's  per- 
formances ;  and  the  writer  was  advised,  since  he  knew  where 
his  strength  lay,  not  to  suffer  it  to  remain  unemployed. 

This  year  (1715)  being,  by  the  subscription,  enabled  to  live 
more  by  choice,  having  persuaded  his  father  to  sell  their  estate  at 
Binfield,  he  purchased,  I  think  only  for  his  life,  that  house  at 
Twickenham,  to  which  his  residence  afterwards  procured  so 
much  celebration,  and  removed  thither  with  his  father  and  mo- 
ther. 

Here  he  planted  the  vines  and  the  quincunx  which  his  verses 
mention ;  and  being  under  the  necessity  of  making  a  subterra- 
neous passage  to  the  garden  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  he 
adorned  it  with  fossilc  bodies,  and  dignified  it  with  the  title  of 
a  grotto,  a  place  of  silence  and  retreat,  from  which  he  endea- 
voured to  persuade  his  friends  and  himself  that  cares  and  pas- 
sions could  be  excluded. 

A  grotto  is  not  often  the  wish  or  pleasure  of  an  Englishman, 
who  has  more  frequent  need  to  solicit  than  exclude  the  sun ; 
but  Pope's  excavation  was  ix^quisite  as  an  entrance  to  his  gar- 
den, and,  as  some  men  try  to  be  proud  of  their  defects,  he  ex- 
tracted ati  ornanicnt  from  an  irronvenienre,  and  vanity  produced 
a  grotto,  where  necessity  enforced  a  passage.  It  may  be  fre- 
quently remarked  of  the  studious  and  speculative,  that  they  arc 
proud  of  trifles,  and  that  their  amusements  seem  frivolous  and 
childish  ;  whether  it  be  that  men  conscious  of  great  reputation, 
think  thirmselves  above  the  reach  uf  censure,  and  safe  in  the 
admission  of  nea;lii;eiil  iiitlui^onccs,  or  that  mankind  expect 
from  elevated  genius  an  uniforiiiity  of  greatness,  and  watch  its 
detjrradation  with  malicious  wonder:  like  him  who,  bavins:  fol- 
lowed  with  his  eyo  an  ca2jle  into  the  clouds,  should  lament  that 
she  ever  desoen«ie«l  to  a  perch. 

While  the  volumes  of  his  *'  Homer"  were  annually  published, 
he  collected  his  former  works  (1717)  into  one  quarto  volume, 
to  which  he  prefixed  a  preface,  written  with  great  sprightliness 

*  See,  however,  the  life  of  Addison,  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  las^ 
edition.        R. 
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and  elegance,  which  was  afterwards  reprinted,  with  some  pas- 
aages  subjoined  that  he  at  first  omitted  ;  other  marie^inal  editions 
of  the  same  kind  he  made  in  the  later  editions  of  his  poems. 
Waller  remarks,  that  poets  lose  half  their  praise,  because  the 
reader  knows  not  what  they  have  blotted.  Pope's  voracity 
of  fieime  taught  him  the  art  of  obtaining:  the  accumulated  honour, 
both  of  what  he  had  published  and  of  what  he  had  suppressed. 

In  this  year  his  father  died  suddenly j^in  his  seventy-fifth  year^ 
having  passed  twenty-nine  years  in  privacy.  He  is  not  known 
bot  by  the  character  which  his  son  has  given  him.  If  the  mo- 
ney with  which  he  retired  was  all  gotten  by  himself,  he  had 
traded  very  successfully  in  times  when  sudden  riches  were 
rarely  attainable. 

The  publication  of  the  ^*  Iliad"  was  at  last  completed  in  1720. 
The  splendour  and  success  of  this  work  raised  Pope  many  ene- 
mies, that  endeavoured  to  depreciate  his  abilities.  Burnet,  who 
wu  afterwards  a  judge  of  no  mean  reputation,  censured  him,  in 
a  piece  called  ''  Homcridcs,''  before  it  was  published.  Ducket 
likewise  endeavoured  to  make  him  ridiculous.  Dennis  was  the 
perpetual  peiisecutor  of  all  his  studies.  But,  whoever  his  critics 
were,  their  writings  are  lost ;  and  the  names  which  are  pre- 
serveid  are  preserved  in  the  ^'  Dunciuil." 

In  this  disastrous  year  (1720)  of  national  infatuation,  when 
more  riches  than  Peru  can  boast  were  expected  from  the  South 
Sea,  when  the  contagion  of  avarice  tainted  every  mind,  and 
even  poets  panted  after  wealth,  Pope  was  seized  with  the  uni- 
versal passion,  and  ventured  some  of  his  money.  The  stock 
rose  in  its  price  ;  and  for  a  while  he  thought  himself  the  lord  of 
thousands.  But  this  dream  of  happiness  did  not  last  long ;  and 
he  seems  to  have  waked  soon  enough  to  get  clear  with  the  loss 
of  what  he  once  thought  himself  to  have  won,  and  perhaps  not 
wholly  of  that. 

Next  year  he  published  some  select  poems  of  his  friend  Dr. 
Paroell,  with  a  very  elegant  dedication  to  the  carl  of  Oxford; 
who,  after  all  his  strug<j;les  and  dangers,  then  lived  in  retirement,, 
ctill  under  the  frown  of  a  victorious  faction,  who  could  take  no 
pleasure  in  hearing  his  praise. 

He  gave  the  some  year  (1721)  an  edition  of  "  Shakspeare.'' 
His  name  was  now  of  so  much  authority,  that  Tonson  thought 
himself  entitled,  by  annexing  it,  to  demand  a  subscription  of  six 
guineas  for  Shakspeare's  plays,  in  six  quarto  volumes ;  nor  did  his 
expectation  much  deceive  him  ;  for,  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
whfch  he  printed,  he  dispersed  a  great  number  at  the  price  pro- 
posed. The  reputation  of  that  edition,  indeed,  sunk  afterwards 
80  low,  that  one  hundred  and  forty  copies  wcri'e  sold  at  sixteen 
shillings  each. 
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On  this  undertaking,  to  which  Pope  was  induced  by  a  reward 
of  two  hundred  and  seventeen  pounds  twelve  shillings^  he  seems 
never  to  have  reflected  afterwards  without  vexation  ;  for  Theo- 
bald, a  man  of  heavy  diligence,  with  very  slender  powers,  first, 
in  a  book  called  ''  Shakspeare  Restored,"  and  then  in  a  formal 
edition,  detected  his  deficiences  with  all  the  insolence  of  vie* 
tory ;  and,  as  he  was  now  high  enough  to  be  feared  and  hated, 
Theobald  had  from  oth(||8  all  the  help  that  could  be  supplied  by 
tlie  desire  of  himbliog  a  haughty  character. 

From  this  time  Pope  became  an  enemy  to  editors,  collators^ 
commentators,  and  verbal  critics ;  and  hoped  to  persuaile  the 
world,  thai  he  miscarried  in  this  undertaking  only  by  having 
a  mind  too  i^rcat  for  such  minute  employment. 

Pope,  in  his  edition,  undoubtedly  did  many  things  wrong,  and 
left  many  things  undone;  but  let  him  not  be  defrauded  of  his 
due  praise.  He  was  the  first  that  knew,  at  least  the  first  that 
told,  by  what  helps  the  text  might  be  improved.  If  he  inspected 
the  early  editions  negligently,  he  taught  others  to  be  more  ac- 
curate. In  his  preface  he  expanded  with  great  skill  and  ele* 
gance  the  character  which  had  been  given  of  Shakspeare  by 
Dryden ;  and  he  drew  the  public  attention  upon  his  works, 
which  though  often  mentioned,  had  been  little  read. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  ^^  Iliad,"  resolving  not  to  let 
the  general  kindness  cool,  he  published  proposals  for  a  transla- 
tion of  the  "Odyssey,"  in  five  volumes,  for  five  guineas.  He 
was  willing,  however,  now  to  have  associates  in  his  labour, 
being  either  weary  with  toiling  upon  another's  thoughts,  or 
having  heard,  as  Rufi*head  relates,  that  Fenton  and  Broome  had 
already  begun  the  work,  and  liking  better  to  have  them  coufede* 
rates  than  rivals. 

In  the  patent,  instead  of  saying  that  he  had  "  translated"  the 
<<  Odyssey,"  as  he  had  said  of  the  "  Iliad,"  he  says,  that  he  had 
^'undertaken"  a  translation  ;  and,  in  the  proposals,  the  subscrip- 
tion is  said  to  be  not  solely  for  his  own  use,  but  for  tliat  of  ^^  two 
of  his  friends  who  have  assisted  him  in  this  work." 

In  1723,  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  new  version,  he  ap* 

E eared  before  the  lords  at  the  memorable  trial  of  bishop  Atter- 
ury,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  great  familiarity  and  frequent 
correspondence.  Atterbury  had  honestly  recommended  to  him 
the  study  of  the  Popish  controversy,  in  hope  of  his  conversion; 
to  which  Pope  answered  in  a  manner  that  cannot  much  recom- 
mend his  principles  or  his  judgment.  In  questions  and  projects 
of  learning  they  agreed  better.  He  was  called  at  the  trill  to 
give  an  account  of  Atterbury's  domestic  life  and  private  em* 
ployraent,  that  it  might  appear  how  little  time  he  had  left  [f 
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plots.-.  Pope  had  but  few  words  to  utter,  and  in  those  few  he 
made  several  blunders. 

His  letters  to  Atterbury  express  the  utmost  esteem ,  tender- 
ness, and  gratitude  :  ^*  perhaps/^  says  he,  **  it  is  not  only  in  thb 
worid  that  I  may  have  cause  to  remember  the  bishop  of  Ro- 
diester."  At  their  last  interview  in  the  tower,  Atterbury  pre- 
aented  him  with  a  bible* 

Of  the  '*  Odyssey/'  Pope  translated  only  twelve  books;  the 
rest  were  the  work  of  Broome  and  Fentoo ;  the  notes  were 
written  wholly  by  Broome,  who  was  not  over-Iiberally  i*ewarded. 
The  public  was  carefully  kept  ignorant  of  the  several  shares ; 
and  ao  account  was  subjoined  at  tlie  conclusion,  which  is  now 
known  not  to  be  true. 

The  first  copy  of  Pope's  books,  with  those  of  Fenton,  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  museum.  The  parts  of  Pope  are  less  interlined 
tfian  the  ^^  Iliad,"  and  the  latter  books  of  the  *^  Iliad"  less  than 
Ibe  former.  He  grew  dexterous  by  practice,  and  every  sheet 
enabled  him  to  write  the  next  with  more  facility.  The  books 
of  Fenton  have  very  few  alterations  by  the  hand  of  Pope.  Those 
of  Broome  have  not  been  found  ;  but  Pope  complained,  as  it  is 
reported « that  he  had  much  trouble  in  correcting  them. 

tlis  contract  with  Lintot  was  the  same  as  for  the  *^  Iliad," 
eseept  that  only  one  hundrecl  pounds  were  to  be  paid  him 
for  each  volume.  The  number  of  subscribers  were  five  hundred 
and  seventy-four,  and  of  copies  eight  hundred  and  nineteen  ;  so 
that  his  profit,  when  he  had  paid  his  assistants,  was  still  very 
considerable.  The  work  was  finished  in  1725 ;  and  from  that 
time  he  resolved  to  make  no  more  translations. 

The  sale  did  not  answer  Lintot's  expectation  ;  and  he  then 
pretended  to  discover  something  of  a  fraud  in  Pope,  and  com- 
menced or  threatened  a  suit  in  chancery. 

On  the  Ens:li9h  ^^  Odyssey"  a  criticism  w*as  published  by 
Spence,  at  that  time  prelector  of  poetry  at  Oxford  ;  a  man  whose 
learning  was  not  very  great,  and  whose  mind  was  not  very 
powerful.  His  criticism,  however,  was  commonly  just.  What 
ne  thought,  he  thought  rightly  ;  and  his  remarks  were  recom- 
mended by  his  coolness  and  candour.  In  him  Pope  had  the 
first  experience  of  a  critic  without  malevolence,  who  thought  it 
as  much  his  duty  to  display  beauties  as  expose  faults ;  who  cen- 
sured with  respect  and  praised  with  alacrity. 

With  this  criticism  Pope  was  so  little ofiended,  that  besought 
the  acquaintance  of  the  writer,  who  lived  with  him  from  that 
time  in  great  familiarity,  attended  him  in  his  last  hours,  and 

*  The  Ute  Mr.  Graves  of  Claverton  informs  us,  that  th's  bible  wasafker- 
WBrdt  used  in  the  chapel  of  Prior  Park.  Dr.  Warburton  probably  pre- 
sented it  to  Mr.  Allen.       G. 
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compiled  memorials  of  his  conversation*  The  regard  of  Pope 
recommended  him  to  the  great  and  powerful ;  and  he  obtained 
very  valuable  preferments  in  the  church. 

Not  long  after,  Pope  was  returning  home  from  a  visit  in  a 
friend's  coach,  which,  in  passing  a  bridge,  was  overturned  into 
the  water  ;  the  windows  were  closed,  and,  being  unable  to  force 
them  open,  he  was  in  danger  of  immediate  death,  when  the  pos- 
tilion snatched  him  out  by  breaking  the  glass,  of  which  thci' 
fragments  cut  two  of  his  fingers  in  such  a  manner  that  he  lost 
their  use. 

Voltaire,  who  was  then  in  England,  sent  him  a  letter  of  con- 
solation. He  had  been  entertained  by  Pope  at  his  table,  where 
he  talked  with  so  much  grossness,  that  Mrs.  Pope  was  drives 
from  the  room.  Pope  discovered,  by  a  trick,  that  he  was  a  spy 
for  the  court,  and  never  considered  him  as  a  man  worthy  of 
confidence. 

He  soon  afterwards  (1727)  joined  with  Swift,  who  was  then 
in  England,  to  publish  three  volumes  of  Miscellanies,  in  whichy 
amongst  other  things,  he  inserted  the  *'  Memoirs  of  a  Parish 
Clerk,"  in  ridicule  of  Burnet's  importance  in  his  own  history, 
and  a  ^'  Debate  upon  Black  and  White  Horses,"  written  in  all 
the  formalities  of  a  legal  process,  by  the  assistance,  as  is  said, 
of  Mr.  Fortescue,  afterwards  master  of  the  rolls.  Before  these 
Miscellanies  is  a  Preface  signed  by  Swift  and  Pope,  but  appa- 
rently written  by  Pope ;  in  which  he  makes  a  ridiculous  and 
romantic  complaint  of  the  robberies  committed  upon  authors  by 
the  clandestine  seizure  and  sale  of  their  papers.  He  tells,  in  tragic 
strains,  how  '^  the  cabinets  of  the  sick  and  the  closets  of  the 
dead  have  been  broken  open  and  ransacked ;"  as  if  those  vio- 
lences, were  often  committed  for  papers  of  uncertain  and  acci- 
dental value  which  are  rarely  provoked  by  real  treasures ;  as  if 
epigrams  and  essays  were  in  danger  where  gold  and  diamonds 
are  safe.  A  cat,  hunted  for  his  musk,  is,  according  to  Pope's  ac- 
count, but  the  emblem  of  a  wit  winded  by  booksellers. 

His  complaint,  however,  received  some  attestation;  for  the 
same  year  the  letters  written  by  him  to  Mr.  Cromwell,  in  his 
youth,  were  sold  by  Mrs.  Thomas  to  Curll,  who  printed  them* 

In  these  Miscellanies  was  first  published  the  *'  Art  of  Sinking 
in  Poetry,"  which,  by  such  a  train  of  consequences  as  usually 
passes  in  literary  quarrels,  gave  in  a  short  time,  according  to 
Pope's  account,  occasion  to  the  ^'  Dunciad." 

In  the  following  year  (1728)  he  began  to  put  Atterbury's 
advice  in  practice;  and  showed  his  satirical  powers  by  publish- 
ing the  '*  Dunciad,"  one  of  his  greatest  and  most  elaborate  per* 
formances,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  sink  into  contempt  all 
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the  writers  by  whom  he  had  been  attacked,  and  some  others 
whom  he  thought  unable  to  defend  themselves. 

At  the  head  of  the  dunces  he  placed  poor  Theobald,  whom  he 
•eeosed  of  ingratitude ;  but  whose  real  crime  was  supposed  to 
be  that  of  having  revised  '^  Shakspeare"  more  happily  than  him- 
seifl  This  satire  had  the  effect  which  he  intended,  by  blasting 
the  characters  which  it  touched.  Ralph,  who,  unnecessarily  in- 
terposing in  the  quarrel,  got  a  place  in  a  subsequent  edition, 
complained  that  for  a  time  he  was  in  danger  of  starving,  as  the  f 
booksellers  had  no  longer  any  confidence  in  his  capacity. 

The  prevalence  of  this  poem  was  gradual  and  slow :  the  plan, 
if  not  wholly  new,  was  little  understood  by  common  readers. 
Many  of  the  allusions  required  illustration  ;  the  names  were  of- 
ten expressed  only  by  the  initial  and  final  letters,  and,  if  they 
hid  been  printed  at  length,  were  such  as  few  had  known  or  re- 
collected. The  subject  itself  had  nothing  generally  interesting, 
for  whom  did  it  concern  to  know  that  one  or  another  scribbler 
was  a  dunce  ?  If  therefore  it  had  been  possible  for  those  who 
were  attacked  to  conceal  their  pain  and  their  resentment,  the 
^  Dunciad"  might  have  made  its  way  very  slowly  in  the  world. 

This,  however,  was  not  to  be  expected  :  every  man  is  of  im-     . 
portance  to  himself,  and  therefore,  in  bis  own  opinion,  to  others ;     \ 
«iid,  supposing  the  world  already  acquainted  with  all  his  plea- 
sures and  his  pains,  is  perhaps  the  first  to  publish  injuries  or 
misfortunes,  which  had  never  been  known  unless  related  by      ] 
himself,  and  at  which  those  that  hear  them  will  only  laugh ;  for 
no  man  sympathises  with  the  sorrows  of  vanity. 

The  history  of  the  "  Dunciad"  is  very  minutely  related  by 
Pope  himself,  in  a  dedication  which  he  wrote  to  lord  Middle- 
sex, in  the  name  of  Savage. 

*<  I  will  relate  the  war  of  the  '  Dunces'  (for  so  it  has  been 
commonly  called)  which  began  in  the  year  1727,  and  ended  in 
1730. 

"  When  Dr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Pope  thought  it  proper,  for  rea- 
sons specified  in  the  preface  to  their  Miscellanies,  to  publish  such 
little  pieces  of  theirs  as  had  casually  got  abroad,  there  was  added 
to  them  the  ^  Treatise  of  the  Bathos,'  or  the  '  Art  of  Sinking  in 
Poetry.'  It  happened  that,  in  one  chapter  of  this  piece,  the 
several  species  of  bad  poets  were  ranged  in  classes,  to  which 
were  prefixed  almost  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  (the  greatest 
part  of  them  at  random) ;  but  such  was  the  number  of  poets 
eminent  in  that  art,  that  some  one  or  other  took  every  letter  to 
himself:  all  fell  into  so  violent  a  fury,  that,  for  half  a  year  or 
more,  the  common  newspapers  (in  most  of  which  they  had  some 
property,  as  being  hired  writers)  were  filled  with  the  most  abu- 
sive falsehoods  and  scurrilities  they  could  possibly  devise ;  a 
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liberty  no  ways  to  be  wcmdered  at  in  (hose  peopte^  tfbdio  fUiA 
papertfy  that,  for  many  jretrs  during  the  alicdntholled  fieened  4t 
the  pressy  had  aspersed  almost  M  the  great  cbaraetera  of  Uie  ag|S|  * 
and  this  with  impunity,  their  own  persona  and  names  being  «(!• 
terly  seoret  and  obscure* 

'^  This  gave  Mr.  Popie  the  thought,  that  he  had  now 
opportunity  of  doing  good,  by  detecting  and  dragging  inito 
these  common  enemies  of  mankind;  since,  to  ittTwidale 
universal  slander,  it  sufficed  to  show  what  contemptible  iMI 
were  the  authors  of  it  He  waa  not  without  braes  thet^  ,1^ 
manifesting  the  dulness  of  those  tifho  had  only  malice  to  IrMMiir 
mend  them,  either  th6  booksellers  would  ikot  find  their  MicMl 
in  employing  them,  or  the  men  themselves,  when  diMrisM^ 
want  courage  to  proceed  in  ao  unlawful  an  occupation.  TUbS 
was  that  gave  birth  to  the  '  Dunciad  f  and  he  Ihowht  H  itk' 
happiness,  that,  by  the  hte  flood  of  riandsr  on  hulkiaelf,  kef  km 
acquired  such  a  peculiar  right  over  their  names  as  wis  iiuciiisjrf| 
to  this  design. 

'^  On  the  12th  of  March,  1789,  at  St  James's,  that  poem  waa 
presented  to  the  king  and  queen  (who  had  before  been  pleased 
to  read  it)  by  the  right  honourable  sir  Robert  Walpole ;  and,  aoine 
days  after,  the  whole  impression  was  taken  and  dispersed  by  tt^ 
veral  noblemen  and  persons  of  the  first  distinction. 

**  It  is  certainly  a  true  observation,  that  no  people  are  ao  im- 
patient of  censure  as  those  who  are  the  greatest  slanderera^ 
which  was  wonderfully  exemplified  on  this  occasion.  On  the 
day  the  book  was  first  vended,  a  crowd  of  authors  besi^ed  the 
shop ;  entreaties,  advices,  threats  of  law  and  battery,  nay,  cries 
of  treason,  were  all  employed  to  hinder  the  coming  out  of  the 
'  Dunciad ;'  on  the  other  side,  the  booksellers  and  hawkers  madb 
as  great  efibrts  to  procure  it.  What  could  a  few  poor  authors 
do  against  so  great  a  majority  as  the  public  ?  There  was  tio 
stopping  a  torrent  with  a  finger;  so  out  it  came. 

^^  Many  ludicrous  circumstances  attended  it  The  '  Dunces^ 
(for  by  this  name  they  were  called)  held  weekly  clubs,  to  Con- 
sult of  hostilities  against  the  author :  one  wrote  a  letter  to  a  gMshft 
minister,  assuring  him  Mr.  Pope  was  the  greatest  enemy  the 
government  had  ;  and  another  bought  his  image  in  clay,  to  ek* 
ecute  him  in  eflSgy ;  with  which  sad  sort  of  satis&ction  the  gen- 
tlemen were  a  little  comforted. 

'^  Some  false  editions  of  the  book  having  an  owl  in  their  fron- 
tispiece, the  true  one,  to  dbtinguish  it,  fixed  in  his  stead  an  itiM 
laden  with  authors.  Then  another  surreptitious  one  being  prittl> 
ed  with  the  same  ass,  the  new  edition  in  octavo  returned  for 
distinction  to  the  owl  again.  Hence  arose  a  great  contest  of 
booksoUers  against  booksellers,  and  advertisements  against  wi- 
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Fertisements ;  some  recommending  the  edilion  of  the  owK  and 
others  the  edition  of  the  ass ;  by  which  names  they  came  to  be 
distinguished^  to  the  great  honour  also  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
•Danciad/" 

Pope  appears  by  this  narrative  to  have  contemplated  his  vic- 
tory over  the  ''  Dunces"  with  great  exultation  ;  and  such  was 
bis  delight  in  the  tumult  which  he  had  raised^  that  for  a  while 
his  natural  sensibility  was  suspended,  and  he  read  reproaches 
and  invectives  without  emotion,  considering  them  only  as  the 
aeeessary  effects  of  that  pain  which  he  rejoiced  in  having  given* 

It  cannot  however  be  concealed  that,  by  his  own  confession, 
be  was  the  aggressor ;  for  nobody  believes  that  the  letters  in  the 
**  Bathos''  were  placed  at  random  ;  and  it  may  be  discovered 
that,  when  he  thinks  himself  concealed,  he  indulges  the  common 
viDity  of  common  men,  and  triumphs  in  those  distinctions  which 
he  had  affected  to  despise.  He  is  proud  that  his  book  was  pre- 
sented to  the  king  and  queen  by  the  right  honourable  sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole ;  he  is  proud  that  they  had  read  it  before ;  he  is 
proud  that  the  edition  was  taken  off  by  the  nobility  and  persons 
of  the  first  distinction. 

The  edition  of  which  he  speaks  was,  I  believe,  that  which, 
by  telling  in  the  text  the  names,  and  in  the  notes  the  characters 
of  those  whom  he  had  satirized,  was  made  intelligible  and  di- 
verting. The  critics  had  now  declared  their  approbation  of  the 
pkn,  and  the  common  reader  began  to  like  it  without  fear ;  those 
who  were  strangers  to  petty  literature,  and  therefore  unable  to 
decipher  initials  and  blanks,  had  now  names  and  persons  brought 
within  their  view,  and  delighted  in  the  visible  effect  of  those^ 
shafts  of  malice  which  they  had  hitherto  contemplated  as  shot 
into  the  air. 

Dennis,  upon  the  fresh  provocation  now  given  him,  renewed 
the  enmity  which  had  for  a  time  been  appeased  by  mutual  civi- 
lities; and  published  remarks,  which  he  had  till  then  suppress- 
ed, upon  <*  The  Rape  of  the  Lock."  Many  more  grumbled  in 
secret,  or  vented  their  resentment  in  the  newspapers  by  epi- 
grams or  invectives. 

Ducket,  indeed,  being  mentioned  as  loving  Burnet  with  ^'  pi- 
ous passion,"  pretended  that  his  moral  character  was  injured,  and 
ibr  some  time  declared  his  resolution  to  take  vengeance  with  a 
otdgel.  But  Pope  appeased  him,  by  changing  "  pious  passion" 
to  "  cordial  friendship ;"  and  by  a  note,  in  which  he  vehemently 
disclaims  the  malignity  of  the  meaning  imputed  to  the  first  expres- 
sion. 

Aaron  Hill,  who  was  represented  as  diving  for  the  prize,  ex- 
postulated with  Pope  in  a  manner  so  much  superior  to  all  mean 
solicitation,  that  Pope  was  reduced  to  sneak  and  shuflSe,  some- 
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times  to  deny,  and  sometimes  to  apologize :  he  first  endeiToars 
to  wound,  and  b  then  afraid  to  own  tluit  he  meant  a  blow. 

The  **  Dunciad/^  in  the  eomplete  edition,  is  addressed  to  Dr. 
Swift :  of  the  notes,  part  were  written  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot ;  and  an 
apologetical  letter  was  prefixed,  signed  by  Cleland,  butsufqposed 
to  have  been  written  by  Pope. 

After  this  general  wai*  upon  dulness,  he  seems  to  have  indul^ 
ed  himself  awhile  in  tranquillity ;  but  his  subsequent  prodocttons 
prove  that  he  was  not  idle.  He  published  (1731)  a  poem  on 
''  Taste,"  in  which  he  very  particularly  and  sevendy  criticises 
the  house,  the  furniture,  the  gardens,  and  the  entertainmwQli^ 
of  Timon,  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  little  taste.  By  Timon 
he  was  universally  supposed,  and  by  the  earl  of  Burlington^  to 
whom  the  poem  Is  addressed,  was  privately  said,  to  mean  the 
duke  of  Chandos ;  a  man  perhaps  too  much  delighted  with  pomp 
and  show,  but  of  a  temper  kind  and  beneficent,  end  who  baa 
consequently  the  voice  of  the  public  in  his  favour. 

A  violent  outcry  was  therefore  raised  against  the  ingratitude 
and  treachery  of  Pope,  who  was  said  to  have  been  indebted  to  the 
patronage  of  Chandos  for  a  present  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and 
who  gained  the  opportunity  of  insulting  him  by  the  kindness  of 
his  invitation. 

The  receipt  of  the  thousand  pounds  Pope  publicly  denied ; 
but  from  the  reproach  which  the  attack  on  a  character  so  amia- 
ble brought  upon  him  he  tried  all  means  of  escaping.  The  name 
of  Cleland  was  again  employed  in  an  apology  by  which  no  man 
was  satisfied ;  and  he  was  at  last  reduced  to  shelter  his  temerity 
behind  dissimulation,  and  endeavoured  to  make  that  disbelieved 
which  he  never  had  confidence  openly  to  deny.  He  wrote  an 
exculpatory  letter  to  the  duke,  which  was  answered  with  great 
magnanimity,  as  by  a  man  who  accepted  his  excuse  without  be^ 
lieving  his  professions.  He  said,  that  to  have  ridiculed  his  taste, 
or  his  buildings^  had  been  an  indifierent  action  in  another  man ; 
but  that  in  Pope,  after  the  reciprocal  kindness  that  had  been  ex- 
changed between  them,  it  had  been  less  easily  excused. 

Pope,  in  one  of  his  letters,  complaining  of  the  treatment  which 
his  poem  had  found,  *^  owns  that  such  critics  can  intimidate  him, 
nay  almost  persuade  him  to  write  no  more,  which  is  a  compli- 
ment this  age  deserves."  The  man  who  threatens  the  world  is 
always  ridiculous;  for  the  world  can  easily  go  on  without  him, 
and  in  a  short  time  will  cease  to  miss  him.  I  have  heard  of  an 
idiot  who  used  to  revenge  his  vexations  by  lying  all  night  upon 
the  briJge.  "  There  is  nothing,"  says  Juvenal.  "  that  a  man 
will  not  believe  in  his  own  favour."  Pope  had  been  flattered 
till  he  thought  himself  one  of  the  moving  powers  in  the  system 
of  life«    When  he  talked  of  laying  down  his  pen^  those  who  sat 
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round  him  entreated  and  implored ;  and  self-love  did  not  sufikr 
bim  to  suspect  that  they  went  away  and  laughed. 

The  following  year  deprived  him  of  Gay,  a  man  whom  he 
bad  known  early,  and  whom  he  seemed  to  love  with  more  ten- 
derness than  any  other  of  his  literary  friends.  Pope  was  now 
forty-four  years  old ;  an  age  at  which  the  mind  begins  less  easily  k/ 
to  admit  new  confidence,  and  the  will  to  grow  less  flexible;  and 
when,  therefore,  the  departure  of  an  old  friend  is  very  acutely 

In  the  next  year  he  lost  his  mother,  not  by  an  unexpected 
death,  for  she  had  lasted  to  the  age  of  ninety-three ;  but  she  did 
not  die  uolamented.  The  filial  piety  of  Pope  was  in  the  high- 
est degree  amiable  and  exemplary  ;  his  parents  had  the  happi- 
ness of  living  till  he  was  at  the  summit  of  poetical  reputation, 
till  he  was  at  ease  in  his  fortune,  and  without  a  rival  in  his  fame, 
and  found  no  diminution  of  his  respect  or  tenderness.  What- 
ever was  his  pride,  to  them  he  was  obedient ;  and  whatever  was 
his  irritability,  to  them  he  was  gentle.  Life  has,  among  its 
soothing  and  quiet  comforts,  few  things  better  to  give  than  such  V 
m  son. 

One  of  the  passages  of  Pope's  life  which  seems  to  deserve 
some  inquiry  was  a  publication  of  letters  between  him  and  many 
of  his  friends,  which  falling  into  the  hands  of  Curll,  a  rapacious 
bookseller  of  no  good  fame,  were  by  him  printed  and  sold.  This 
volume  containing  some  letters  from  noblemen.  Pope  incited  a 
prosecution  against  him  in  the  house  of  lords  for  breach  of  pri- 
vilege, and  attended  himself  to  stimulate  the  resentment  of  his 
friends.  Curll  appeared  at  the  bar,  and,  knowing  himself  in  no 
great  danger,  spoke  of  Pope  with  very  little  reverence :  "  He 
has,"  said  Curll,  "  a.  knack  at  versifying,  buY  in  prose  I  think 
myself  a  match  for  him.''  When  the  orders  of  the  house  were 
examined,  none  of  them  appeared  to  have  been  infringed ;  Curll 
went  away  triumphant,  and  Pope  was  left  to  seek  some  other 
remedy. 

Curll's  account  was,  that  one  evening  a  man  in  a  clergyman's 
gown,  but  with  a  lawyer's  band,  brought  and  ofiered  for  sale  a 
number  of  printed  volumes,  which  he  found  to  be  Pope's  epis- 
tolary correspondence ;  that  he  asked  no  name,  and  was  told 
none,  but  gave  the  price  demanded,  and  thought  himself  author- 
ized to  use  his  purchase  to  his  own  advantage. 

That  Curll  gave  a  true  account  of  the  transaction,  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe,  because  no  falsehood  was  ever  detected ;  and 
when,  son^e  years  afterwards,  I  meraioned  it  to  Lintot,  the  son 
of  Bernard,  he  declared  his  opinion  to  be,  that  Pope  knew  bet- 
ter than  any  body  else  how  Curll  obtained  the  copies,  because 
another  parcel  was  at  the  same  time  sent  to  himself,  for  which 
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no  price  had  ever  begn  dtmandedy  at  ha  inpde  known 

lution  not  to  pay  a  porter^  and  eonaoqaantfy  not  to  deal  with  n 

namaiess  agent 

Such  care  bad  been  tdsen  to  make  them  poblicy  tiiat1h(qfp 
were  aent  at  once  to  two  bookaallera;  to  Curll,  who  waa  likeljr 
to  seize  them  as  a  pray ;  and  to  liotot,  who  might  be  ezpeoled 
to  give  Pope  iDformatioQ  of  the  teeming  injury.  Lintot,  I  ba^ 
Ueve,  did  nothing ;  and  Curll  did  what  was  expected.  That  fo 
make  them  public  was  the  only  purpose  may  be  reasonably  anp^ 
posed,  because  the  nombera  olRmd  ibr  sale  by  the  private  mea- 
aengov  showed  that  the  hope  of  gain  could  not  have  been  tba 
motive  of  the  impression. 

It  seems  that  Popt,  being  desirous  of  printing  bis  Letteii, 
and  not  knowing  bow  to  do,  without  imputation  of  vauity^-wliiat 
has  in  this  country  been  done  very  rarely,  contrived  an  appear- 
ance of  compulsion ;  that,  when  he  could  complain  that  his  kt- 
ters  were  surreptitiously  published,  he  might  decently  and  dfr 
fensively  publish  them  himself. 

Pope's  private  correspondence,  thus  promulgated,  filled  the 
nation  with  praises  of  his  candour,  tenderness,  and  benevolence^ 
the  purity  of  his  purposes,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  friendship. 
There  were  some  letters  which  a  very  good  or  a  very  wise  man 
would  wish  suppressed  ;  but,  as  they  had  been  already  expoeed^ 
it  was  impracticable  now  to  retract  them. 

From  the  perusal  of  those  letters,  Mr.  Allen  first  conceived 
the  desire  of  knowing  him ;  and  with  so  much  zeal  did  he  cul- 
tivate the  friendship  which  he  had  newly  formed,  that  when 
Pope  told  his  purpose  of  vindicating  his  own  property  by  a  ge- 
nuine edition,  he  ofiered  to  pay  the  cost. 

This  however  Pope  did  not  accept;  but  in  time  solicited  a  sub- 
scription for  a  quarto  volume,  which  appeared  (1737)  I  believe, 
with  sufficient  profit.  In  the  preface  he  tells,  that  his  letters 
were  reposited  in  a  friend's  library,  said  to  be  the  earl  of  Ox- 
ford's, and  that  the  copy  thence  stolen  was  sent  to  the  press. 
The  story  was  doubtless  received  with  difierent  degrees  of  cre- 
dit. It  may  be  suspected  that  the  preface  to  the  miscellanies 
was  written  to  prepare!  the  public  for  such  an  incident ;  and,  to 
strengthen  this  opinion,  James  Worsdale,  a  painter,  who  was 
employed  in  clandestine  negociations,  but  whose  veracity  was 
very  doubtful,  declared  that  he  was  the  messenger  who  carried, 
by  Pope's  direction,  the  books  to  Curll. 

When  they  were  thus  published  and  avowed,  as  they  had  re- 
lation to  recent  facts  and  persons  either  then  living  or  not  yet 
forgotten,  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  found  readers;  but  as 
the  facts  were  minute,  and  the  characters,  being  either  private 
or  literary,  were  little  known  or  little  regarded,  they  awakened 
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DO  popular  kindness  or  resentment:  the  book  never  became 
much  the  subject  of  conversation ;  some  read  it  as  a  contempo- 
rary history^  and  some  perhaps  as  a  model  of  epistolary  lan- 
guage ;  but  those  who  read  it  did  not  talk  of  it.  Not  much 
therefore  was  added  by  it  to  iame  or  envy ;  nor  do  I  remember 
that  it  produced  either  public  praise  or  public  censure. 

It  had  however,  in  some  degree,  the  recommendation  of  no- 
velty ;  our  language  had  few  letters,  except  those  of  statesmen. 
Howel,  indeed,  about  a  century  ago,  published  his  letters,  which 
are  commended  by  Morhoff,  and  which  alone,  of  his  hundred 
volumes,  continue  his  memory.  Loveday^s  letters  were  print- 
ed only  once ;  those  of  Herbert  and  Suckling  are  hardly  known. 
Mrs.  Phillips'  [Orinda's]  are  equally  neglected.  And  those  of 
Walsh  seem  written  as  exercises,  and  were  never  sent  to  any 
living  mistress  or  friend.  Pope's  epistolary  excellence  had  an 
open  field ;  he  had  no  English  rival  living  or  dead. 

Pope  is  seen  in  this  collection  as  connected  with  the  other 
contemporary  wits,  and  certainly  suffers  no  disgrace  in  the  com- 
parison ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  he  had  the  power  of 
&vouring  himself;  he  might  have  originally  had  publication  in 
Us  mind,  and  have  written  with  care,  or  have  afterwards  select- 
ed those  which  he  had  most  happily  conceived  or  most  diligently 
kboured ;  and  I  know  not  whether  there  does  not  appear  some- 
thing more  studied  and  artificial*  in  his  productions  than  the 
rest,  except  one  long  letter  by  Bolingbroke,  composed  with  all  the 
skill  and  industry  of  a  professed  author.  It  is  indeed  not  easy 
to  distinguish  affectation  from  habit ;  he  that  has  once  studiously 
formed  a  style  rarely  writes  afterwards  with  complete  ease. 
Pope  may  be  said  to  write  always  with  his  reputation  at  his 
bead ;  Swift,  perhaps,  like  a  man  that  remembered  he  was  writ- 
ing to  Pope  ;  but  Arbuthnot,  like  one  who  lets  thoughts  drop 
from  his  pen  as  they  rise  into  his  mind. 

Before  these  letters  appeared,  he  published  the  first  part  of 
what  he  persuaded  himself  to  think  a  system  of  ethics,  under 
the  title  of  **  An  Essay  on  Man  ;"  which,  if  his  letter  to  Swift 
(of  Sept.  14,  1725)  be  rightly  explained  by  the  commentator, 
had  been  eight  years  under  his  consideration,  and  of  which  he 
seems  to  have  desired  the  success  with  great  solicitude.  He 
had  now  many  open  and  doubtless  many  secret  enemies.  The 
**  Dunces"  were  yet  smarting  with  the  war ;  and  the  superiority 
which  he  publicly  arrogated  disposed  the  world  to  wish  his  hu- 
miliation. 

•  These  letters  were  evidently  prepared  for  the  press  by  Pope  himself. 
Some  of  the  origiiiah^,  lately  discovered*  will  prove  this  beyond  all  dispute. 
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AH  this  he  knew,  tnd  against  all  this  he  provided.  ^  His  owa 
name,  and  that  of  his  friend  to  whom  the  work  is  inscribedy 
were  in  the  first  editions  carefully  suppressed ;  and  the  poem, 
being  of  a  new  kind,  was  ascribed  to  one  or  another,  as  favour 
determined  or  conjecture  wandered :  it  was  given,  says  War- 
burton,  to  every  man,  except  him  only  who  could  write  it 
Those  who  like  only  when  they  like  the  author,  and  who  are 
under  the  dominion  of  a  name,  condemned  it;  and  those  admir- 
ed it  who  are  willing  to  scatter  praise  at  random,  which  while 
it  is  unappropriated  excites  no  envy.  Those  fi-iends  of  .Pope 
that  were  trusted  with  the  secret  went  about  lavishing  honours 
on  the  new-born  poet,  and  hinting  that  Pope  was  never  so  much 
in  danger  from  any  former  rivaL 

To  those  authors  whom  he  had  personally  offended,  and  to 
those  whose  opinion  the  world  consioer^  as  decisive,  and  whom 
he  suspected  of  envy  or  malevolence,  he  sent  his  essay  as  a  pre- 
sent before  publication,  that  they  might  defeat  their  own  en* 
mity  by  praises  which  they  could  not  afterwards  decently  rc^ 
tract 

With  these  precautions,  in  1733,  was  published  the  first  part  of 
the  ^'  Essay  on  Man.''  There  had  been  for  some  time  a  report 
that  Pope  was  busy  upon  a  System  of  Morality ;  but  this  design 
was  not  discovered  in  the  new  poem,  which  had  a  form  and  a 
title  with  which  its  readers  were  unacquainted.  Its  reception 
was  not  uniform ;  some  thought  it  a  very  imperfect  piece,  though 
not  without  good  lines.  When  the  author  was  unknown,  some^ 
as  will  always  happen,  favoured  him  as  an  adventurer,  and  some 
censured  him  as  an  intruder ;  but  all  thought  him  above  neglect; 
the  sale  increased  and  editions  were  multiplied. 

The  subsequent  editions  of  the  first  epistle  exhibited  two  me- 
morable corrections.     At  first,  the  poet  and  his  friend 

Expatiate  freely  o'er  this  scene  of  man, 
A  mighty  maze  o/*  Toalks  vithout  a  plan  r 

For  which  he  wrote  afterwards, 

A  mighty  maze,  but  not  vdihout  a  plan  ■ 

for,  if  there  were  no  plan,  it  were  in  vain  to  describe  or  to  trace 
the  maze. 
The  other  alteration  was  of  these  lines : 

And  spite  of  pride,  and  in  thy  reafon's  *pit^\ 
One  truth  is  clear,  whatever  is^  is  right ; 
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kit  having  afterwards  discovered,  or  been  shown,  that  the 
"  truth"  which  subsisted  "  in  spite  of  reason"  could  not  be  very 
**  dear/'  he  substituted 

And  spite  of  pride,  in  erring'  retuon's  apitti  .<• 

To  such  oversights  will  the  most  vigorous  mind  be  liable 
when  it  is  employed  at  once  upon  argument  and  poetry. 

The  second  and  third  epistles  were  published ;  and  Pope  was, 
I  believe,  more  and  more  suspected  of  writing  them ;  at  last,  in 
1734,  he  avowed  the  fourth,  and  claimed  the  honour  of  a  moral 
poet 

In  the  conclusion  it  is  sufficiently  acknowledged,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  ^*  Elssay  on  Man"  was  received  from  Bolingbroke, 
who  is  said  to  have  ridiculed  Pope,  among  those  who  enjoyed 
his  confidence,  as  having  adopted  and  advanced  principles  of 
which  he  did  not  perceive  the  consequence,  and  as  blindly  pro- 
pqi^iing  opinions  contrary  to  his  own.  That  those  communi- 
cations had  been  consolidated  into  a  scheme  regularly  drawn, 
and  delivered  to  Pope,  from  whom  it  returned  only  transform- 
ed firooi  prose  to  verse,  has  been  reported,  but  hardly  can  bet 
true.  The  Essay  plainly  appears  the  fabric  of  a  poet ;  what  Bo- 
lingbroke  supplied  could  be  only  the  first  principles ;  the  order, 
illutration,  and  embellishments,  must  all  be  Pope's. 

These  principles  it  is  not  my  business  to  clear  from  obscurity, 
dogmatism,  or  falsehood ;  but  they  were  not  immediately  ex- 
tmined ;  philosophy  and  poetry  have  not  often  the  same  read- 
ers; and  the  Essay  abounded  in  splendid  amplifications  and 
sparkling  sentences,  which  were  read  and  admired  with  no  great 
attention  to  their  ultimate  purpose  ;  its  flowers  caught  the  eye, 
which  did  not  see  what  the  gay  foliage  concealed,  and  for  a  time 
flourished  in  the  sunshine  of  universal  approbation.  So  little 
was  any  evil  tendency  discovered,  that,  as  innocence  is  unsus- 
picious, many  read  it  for  a  manual  of  piety. 

Its  reputation  soon  invited  a  translator.  It  was  first  turned 
into  French  prose,  and  afterwards  by  Resnel  into  verse.  Both 
translations  fell  into  the  hands  of  Crousaz,  who  first,  when  he 
had  the  version  in  prose,  wrote  a  general  censure,  and  afterwards 
reprinted  ResnePs  version,  witli  particular  remarks  upon  every 
paragraph. 

Crousaz  was  a  professor  of  Switzerland,  eminent  for  his  trea- 
tise of  logic  and  his  ''  Examen  de  Pyrrhonisme ;"  and,  however 
little  known  or  regarded  liere,  was  no  mean  antagonist.  His 
mind  was  one  of  those  in  which  philosophy  and  piety  are  hap- 
pily united.  He  was  accustomed  to  ar^riiment  and  disquisition, 
and  perhaps  was  grown  too  desirous  of  detecting  faults ;  but  his 
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intentions  were  always  right,  his  opinions  were  solid,  and  bat 
religion  pure. 

His  incessant  vigilance  for  the  promotion  of  piety  dispoMd 
him  to  look  with  disirust  upon  all  metaphysical  systems  of  ihe- 
olo^y>  anil  all  schemes  of  virtue  and  happiness  purely  rational } 
and  iherefore  it  was  not  loup,  before  he  was  persiiiided  thai  the 
positions  of  Pope,  as  they  terminated  for  the  most  part  in  ttatlt.  - 
ral  reli°;Lon,  were  intended  lo  draw  niankind  away  from  reve- 
lation, and  to  represent  the  whole  course  of  things  as  a  neCM- 
sarv  concatenation  of  indissoluhle  fatality  ;  and  il  is  undeniable, 
th»l  in  many  passa^ces  a  religious  eye  may  ea^tily  discover  ex- 
pressions not  very  favouralile  to  morals  or  to  liberty. 

Ahonl  this  time  Warburlon  be<!3n  lo  make  his  appearance  iB 
the  first  ranks  of  learning.  He  n  as  a  man  of  vi^^orous  faculiies. 
a  mind  fervid  anil  vehement,  supplied  by  incc^ant  and  unlimit- 
ed ini^iiiry,  with  wonderful  extent  and  variety  of  knoivledfte, 
which  yel  had  not  oppressed  his  imafcination  nor  clouded  his 
perspicacity.  To  every  work  be  brought  a  memory  full  fraught, 
together  with  a  fancy  fertile  of  original  rombinalions,  and  at 
once  eserled  the  powers  of  the  scholar,  the  reasoner,  aod  the 
wit.  But  his  knowledge  was  too  multifarious  to  be  always  ex- 
act, and  his  pursuits  loo  eager  lo  be  always  cautious.  His  abi- 
lities gave  him  an  haughty  confidence,  wbich  he  disdained  Itt 
conceal  or  mollify  ;  and  his  impatience  of  opposition  disposed 
him  to  treat  his  adversaries  with  such  contfmptuoos  superiority 
as  made  his  readers  commonly  his  enemies,  and  excited  against 
tlie  advocate  the  wishes  of  some  who  favoured  the  cause.  He 
seems  to  have  adopted  the  Roman  emperor's  determination,  «fe- 
IaJ  Tint  dum  metu^ ;  he  used  no  allurements  of  geotle  laoguaga, 
but  wished  to  compel  rather  than  persuade. 

His  style  is  copious  without  selection,  and  forcible  wilhont 
neatness ;  he  took  the  words  (hat  presented  themselves ;  his  (Ac- 
tion is  coarse  and  impure ;  and  his  sentences  are  unmeasured. 

He  had,  in  the  ettrly  part  of  his  life,  pleased  himself  with  A» 
notice  of  inferior  wits,  and  corresponded  with  the  enemies  of 
Pope.  A  letter*  was  produced,  when  he  had  perhaps  hiimalf 
forgotten  it,  in  which  he  tells  Concanen,  "  Dryden,  1  obsenv, 
borrows  for  want  of  leisure,  and  Pope  for  want  of  genius;  Mil- 
ton  out  of  pride,  and  Addison  out  of  modesty."  And  wtMO 
Theobald  published  "  Shakspeare,"  in  opposition  to  P<^,  te 
best  notes  were  supplied  by  Warburton. 

But  the  time  was  now  come  when  Warburton  was  to  chaigB 

*  This  letter  it  in  Mr,  Malone's  lapplement  to  Shakipearr,  rol.  L  p.  S9!t. 
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hit  opinion;  and  Pope  was  to  find  a  defender  in  him  who  had 
contributed  so  much  to  the  exaltation  of  his  rival. 

The  arro^nce  of  Warburion  excited  against  him  every  arti- 
flee  of  offence,  and  therefore  it  may  be  supposed  that  his  union 
with  Pope  was  censured  as  hypocritical  inconstancy  ;  but  surely 
Id  think  differently,  at  different  times,  of  poetical  merit,  may  be 
mmly  allowed.  Such  opinions  are  often  admitted,  and  dismiss- 
ed, without  nice  examination.  Who  is  there  that  has  not  found 
reason  for  changing  his  mind  about  questions  of  greater  import- 
tnee? 

Warburton,  whatever  was  his  motive,  undertook,  without  so- 
licitation, to  rescue  Pope  from  the  talons  of  Crousaz,  by  freeing 
him  from  the  imputation  of  favouring  fatality,  or  rejecting  reve- 
htton;  and  from  month  to  month  continued  a  vindication  of  the 
"  Essay  on  Man,"  in  the  literary  journal  of  that  time  called 
**Thc  Republic  of  Letters." 

Pope,  who  probably  began  to  doubt  the  tendency  of  his  own 
work,  was  glad  that  the  positions,  of  which  he  perceived  him- 
self not  to  know  the  full  meaning,  could  by  any  mode  of  inter- 
pretation be  made  to  mean  well.  How  much  he  was  pleased 
with  his  gratuitous  defender^  the  following  letter  evidently 
diows: 


it 


Sir,  April  11,  1739. 


^  I  have  juat  received  from  Mr.  R.  two  more  of  your  letters. 
b  is  in  the  greatest  hurry  imaginable  that  I  write  this ;  but  I 
SMinol  help  thanking  you  in  particular  for  your  third  letter^ 
which  is  so  extremely  clear,  short,  and  full,  that  I  think  Mr. 
Crousaz  ought  never  to  have  another  answer,  and  deserved  not 
so  good  an  one.  I  can  only  say,  you  do  him  too  much  honour, 
and  me  too  much  right,  so  odd  as  the  expression  seems  ;  for  you 
have  made  my  system  as  clear  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  and 
eould  not.  It  is  indeed  the  same  system  as  mine,  but  illus- 
Inted  with  a  ray  of  your  own,  as  they  say  our  natural  body  ia 
the  same  still  when  it  is  glorified.  I  am  sure  I  like  it  better 
than  I  did  before,  and  so  will  every  man  else.  I  know  I  meant 
just  what  you  explain  ;  but  I  did  not  explain  my  own  meaning 
so  well  as  you.  You  understand  me  as  well  as  I  do  myself ; 
hut  yon  express  me  better  than  I  could  express  myself.  Pray 
aeoept  the  sincerest  acknowledgments.  I  cannot  but  wish 
these  letters  were  put  together  in  one  book,  and  intend  (with 
your  leave)  to  procure  a  translation  of  part  at  least,  or  of  all  of 
them,  into  French ;  but  I  shall  not  proceed  a  step  without  your 
conf  .ot  and  opinion,"  &c. 

By  this  food  and  eager  accepianee  of  an  exculpatory  com- 
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ment,  Pope  testified,  that,  whatever  might  be  the  8eemiii(Mr 
real  import  of  the  principles  which  he  had  received  from  Bo- 
lingbroke,  he  had  not  iotentidnally  attacked  religion ;  and  Bo- 
lingbroke,  if  he  meant  to  make  him,  without  his  own  consent^ 
an  instrument  of  mischief,  found  him  now  engaged,  with  his  ey«i 
open,  on  the  side  of  truth. 

It  is  known  that  Bolingbroke  concealed  from  Pope  his 
opinions.  He  once  discovered  them  to  Mr.  Hooke,  who 
lated  them  again  to  Pope,  and  was  told  by  him  that  he  rnnsl 
have  mistaken  the  meaning  of  what  he  heard  ;  and  BolingbrokOy 
/  when  Pope's  uneasiness  incited  him  to  desire  an  explanatioiiy 
declared  that  Ilooke  had  misunderstood  him. 

Bolingbroke  hated  Warburton,  who  had  drawn  his  pupil  frofli 
him ;  and  a  little  before  Pope's  death  they  had  a  dispute,  from 
which  they  parted  with  mutual  aversion. 

From  tliis  time  Pope  lived  in  the  closest  intimacy  with  Ut 
commentator,  and  amply  rewarded  his  kindness  and  his  seal ; 
for  he  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Murray,  by  whose  interest  ho 
became  preacher  at  Lincoln's  inn  ;  and  to  Mr.  Allen,  who  gave 
him  his  niece  and  his  estate,  and  by  consequence  a  bishoprick. 
When  he  died  he  left  him  the  property  of  his  works ;  a  legacy 
which  may  be  reasonably  estimated  at  four  thousand  pounds. 

Pope's  fondness  for  the  "  Essay  on  Man''  appeared  by  his 
desire  of  its  propagation.  Dobson,  who  had  gained  reputation 
by  his  version  of  Prior's  "  Solomon,"  was  employed  by  him 
to  translate  it  into  Latin  verse,  and  was  for  that  purpose  some 
time  at  Twickenham  ;  but  he  led  his  work,  whatever  was 
the  reason,  unfinished,  and,  by  Benson's  invitation,  undertook 
the  longer  task  of  **  Paradise  Lost."  Pope  then  desired  his 
friend  to  find  a  scholar  who  should  turn  his  Essay  into  Latin 
prose  ;  but  no  such  performance  has  ever  appeared. 

Pope  lived  at  this  time  among  the  great,  with  that  reception 
and  respect  to  which  his  works  entitled  him,  and  which  he  had 
not  impaired  by  any  private  misconduct  or  factious  partial!^. 
Though  Bolingbroke  was  his  friend,  Walpole  was  not  his  ene» 
my  ;  but  treated  him  with  so  much  consideration,  as,  at  his  re* 
quest,  to  solicit  and  obtain  from  the  French  minister  an  abbey 
for  Mr.  Southcot,,whom  he  considered  himself  as  obliged  to  re-' 
ward,  by  this  exertion  of  his  interest,  for  the  benefit  which  he 
had  received  from  his  attendance  in  a  long  illness. 

It  was  said,  that,  when  the  court  was  at  Richmond,  queea 
Caroline  had  declared  her  intention  to  visit  him.  This  may 
have  been  only  a  careless  effusion,  thought  on  no  more :  the 
report  of  such  notice,  however,  was  soon  in  many  mouths ;  andy 
if  I  do  not  forget  or  misapprehend  Savage's  account.  Pope,  pre- 
tending to  decline  what  was  not  yet  offered,  left  his  house  tor  a 
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time,  not,  I  suppose,  for  any  other  reason,  than  lest  he  should 
be  thoup^ht  to  stay  at  home  in  expectation  of  an  honour  which 
would  not  be  conferred.  He  was  therefore  anp;ry  at  Swift,  who 
represents  him  as  ''refusing  the  visits  of  a  queen,"  because  he 
knew  that  what  had  never  been  offered  had  never  been  refused. 

Besides  the  general  system  of  morality,  supposed  to  be  con- 
tuned  in  the  ^*  E^say  on  Man,"  it  was  his  intention  to  write 
distinct  poems  upon  the  different  duties  or  conditions  of  life  ;  one 
of  which  is  the  epistle  to  lord  Bathurst  (1733)  ^'  On  the  Use  of 
Riches,"  a  piece  on  which  he  declared  great  labour  to  have  been 
bestowed.* 

Into  this  poem  some*  hints  are  historically  thrown,  and  some 
known  characters  are  introduced,  with  others  of  which  it  is  dif- 
fieult  to  say  how  far  they  are  real  or  fictitious ;  but  the  praise 
of  Kyrl,  the  man  of  Ross,  deserves  particular  examination,  who, 
after  a  long  and  pompous  enumeration  of  his  public  works  and 
priyate  charities,  is  said  to  have  diffused  all  those  blessings 
from  five  hundred  a-year.  Wonders  are  willingly  told  and  wil- 
lingly heard.  The  truth  is,  that  Kyrl  was  a  man  of  known  in- 
tegrity and  active  benevolence,  by  whose  solicitation  the  wealthy 
were  persuaded  to  pay  contributions  to  his  charitable  schemes ; 
this  influence  he  obtained  by  an  example  of  liberality  exerted 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  hi^  power,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  give 
more  than  he  had.  This  account  Mr.  Victor  received  from  the 
minister  of  the  place ;  and  I  have  preserved  it,  that  the  praise 
of  a  good  man,  being  made  more  credible,  may  be  more  solid. 
Narrations  of  romantic  and  impracticable  virtue  will  be  read 
with  wonder,  but  that  which  is  unattainable  is  recommended  in 
vain ;  that  good  may  be  endeavoured,  it  must  be  shown  to  be 
ponible. 

This  is  the  only  piece  in  which  the  author  has  given  a  hint 
of  his  religion,  by  ridiculing  the  ceremony  of  burning  the  pope, 
and  by  mentioning,  with  some  indignation,  the  inscription  on  the 
monument 

When  this  poem  was  first  published,  the  dialogue,  having  no 
letters  of  direction,  was  perplexed  and  obscure.  Pope  seems 
to  have  written  with  no  very  distinct  idea ;  for  he  calls  that 
in  ^  Epistle  to  Bathurst,"  in  which  Bathurst  is  introduced  as 
speaking. 

He  afterwaids  (1734)  inscribed  to  lord  Cobham  his  ^^Charac- 
ters of  Men,''  written  with  close  attention  to  the  operations  of 
the  mind  and  modifications  of  life.  In  this  poem  he  hasendea- 
Toured  to  establish  and  exemplify  his  favourite  theory  of  the 
ruling  passion,  by  which  he  means  an  original  direction  of  de- 

•  Spence, 
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rire  to  some  parCieuUr  elject ;  an  imiate  afleetiooy  which  gmt 
all  action  a  determihate  and  invariable  tendency,  and  oporatei 
upon  the  whole  system  of  life,  either  openly,  or  more  aeenUjr 
by  the  intervention  of  some  accidental  or  subordinate  propea" 
sion.  i" 

Of  any  passion,  thtw  innate  and  irresistible,  the  existence  OMj 
reasonably  be  doubted.  Human  characters  are  by  no 
constant ;  men  chanfp  by  chaniee  of  place,  of  fiirtone,  of 
qiiaintance ;  he  who  is  at  one  time  a  lover  of  pleasnrey  is  it 
another  a  lover  of  money.  Those  indeed  who  attain  any  ezeeik 
lence  commonly  spend  life  in  one  pursuit ;  for  excellence  is  not 
often  gained  upon  easier  terms.  But  to  the  particolar  apeeiet 
of  excellence  men  are  directed,  not  by  an  ascendant  planet  or 
predominating  humoor,  but  by  the  fint  book  which  they  tmif 
some  early  conversation  which  they  heard,  or  aome  aoeidenl 
which  excitetl  ardour  and  emulation. 

It  muf^t  at  least  be  allowed  that  this  ruling  passion,  anteeedeoft 
to  reason  and  observation,  must  have  an  object  independent  on 
human  contrivance;  for  there  can  be  no  natural  desire  of  arti* 
ficial  good.  No  man  therefore  can  be  bom,  in  the  strict  accep- 
tation, a  lover  of  money ;  for  he  may  be  bom  where  money 
does  not  exist :  nor  can  he  be  born,  in  a  moral  sense,  a  lover  of 
his  country ;  for  society,  politically  r^^lated,  is  a  state  contra- 
distinguished from  a  state  of  nature ;  and  any  attention  to  that 
coalition  of  interests,  which  makes  the  happiness  of  a  country, 
is  possible  only  to  those  whom  inquiry  and  reflection  have  eEHE* 
bled  to  comprehend  it 

This  doctrine  is,  in  itself,  pemicious  as  well  as  false ;  its  ten- 
dency is  to  produce  the  belief  of  a  kind  of  moral  predestinatiooi 
or  over-ruling  principle  which  cannot  be  resisted  ;  he  that  ad* 
mits  it  is  prepared  to  comply  with  every  desire  that  caprice  or 
opportunity  shall  excite,  and  to  flatter  himself  that  he  aobmiti 
only  to  the  lawful  dominion  of  nature,  in  obeying  the  reaia^ 
less  authority  of  his  mling  passion. 

Pope  has  formed  his  theory  with  so  little  skill,  that,  io  Ae 
examples  by  which  he  illustrates  and  confirms  it,  he  has  eott- 
founded  passions,  appetites,  and  habits. 

To  the  ^*  Characters  of  Men,"  he  added  soon  after,  in  m 
epistle  supposed  to  have  been  addressed  to  Martha  Blount,  hek 
which  the  last  edition  has  taken  from  her,  the  '^  Charactero  ef 
Women."  This  poem,  which  was  laboured  with  great  diligenoe^ 
and,  in  the  author's  opinion,  with  threat  success,  was  ncfpeclBd 
at  its  first  publication,  as  the  commentator  supposes,  becMM 
be  public  was  informed,  by  an  advertisement,  that  it-eonlBiQad 
no  character  drawn  firom  the  life ;  an  assertion  whieh  Fo|^  pit^» 
baUy  did  not  expect  nor  wHh  to  have  been  believfd^  awt 
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wbieh  he  soon  gave  his  readers  sufficient  reason  to  distrust,  by 
telling  them  in  a  note  that  the  work  was  imperfect,  because  part 
of  his  subject  was  vice  too  hi^h  to  be  yet  exposed. 

The  time  however  soon  came,  in  which  it  was  safe  to  dis- 
play the  duchess  of  Marlborough  under  the  name  of  "  Atossa ;'' 
and  her  character  was  inserted  with  no  great  honour  to  tbe  wri- 
ter's gratitude. ' 

He  published  from  time  to  time  (between  1730  and  1740) 
imitations  of  different  poems  of  Horace,  generally  with  his  name, 
and  Dnce,  as  was  suspected,  without  it  What  he  was  upon 
moral  principles  ashamed  to  own,  he  ought  to  have  suppressed. 
Of  these  pieces  it  is  useless  to  settle  the  dates,  as  they  liad  sel- 
dom much  relation  to  the  times,  and  perhaps  had  been  long  in 
his  bands. 

This  mode  of  imitation,  in  which  the  ancients  are  familiarized^ 
by  adapting  their  sentiments  to  modern  topics,  by  making  Ho- 
race say  oiShakspeare  what  he  originally  said  of  Ennius,  and 
aecommodating  his  satires  on  Pantolabus  and  Nomentanus  to 
the  flatterers  and  prodigals  of  our  own  time,  was  first  practised 
io  tbe  reign  of  Charles  the  second  by  Oldham  and  Rochester ; 
at  least  I  remember  no  instances  more  ancient.  It  is  a  kind  of 
middle  eomposition  between  translation  and  original  design, 
whieh  pleases  when  the  thoughts  are  unexpectedly  applicable, 
and  the  pr^rallels  lucky.  It  seems  to  have  been  Pope's  favourite 
amusement ;  for  he  has  carried  it  farther  than  any  former  poet 

He  published  likewise  a  revival,  in  smoother  numbers,  of 
Dr.  Donne's  Satires,  which  was  recommended  to  him  by  the 
duke  of  Shrewsbury  and  the  earl  of  Oxford.  They  made  no 
mat  impression  on  the  public.  Pope  seems  to  have  known 
uimr  imbecility,  and  yet  suppressed  them  while  he  was  yet 
ooDtending  to  rise  in  reputation,  but  ventured  them  when  he 
thoui^t  their  deficiencies  more  likely  to  be  imputed  to  Donne 
than  to  himself. 

llie  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  which  seems  to  be  derived  in 
its  first  design  from  Boileau's  Address  d  son  Esprit^  was  pub- 
liahed  in  January,  1735,  about  a  month  before  the  death  of  him 
to  whom  it  is  inscribed.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  either  ho- 
nour or  pleasure  should  have  been  missed  by  Arbuthnot ;  a  man 
estimable  for  his  learning,  amiable  for  his  life,  and  venerable 
toir  his  piety. 

Arbuthnot  was  a  man  of  great  comprehension,  skilful  in  his 
profession,  versed  in  the  sciences,  acquainted  with  ancient  lite- 
rature, and  able  to  animate  bis  mass  of  knowledge  by  a  bright 
and  active  imagination;  a  scholar  with  great  brilliancy  of  wit; 
a  wit,  who,  in  the  crowd  of  life,  retained  and  discovered  a  no- 
Ue  ardour  of  religious  zeal. 
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Id  Ihispwm  Pope  seems  to  reckon  willi  the  public.  Ha  vii^' 
diealiK  liimsclf  from  censures;  and  wjlli  dignity,  rstlicr  lh«i 
UTC^aDce,  enforces  his  own  claims  lu  kinilnesa  and  respect. 

Into  this  poem  are  interwoven  several  parai^rajihs  which  had 
been  before  printed  as  a  fragment,  and  among  them  the  satirt' 
cal  lines  upon  Addison,  of  which  the  last  couplet  has  been 
twice  corrected.     It  was  at  first. 

Who  would  n< 
Wlio  woulJ  n 

TheD, 


He  n'as  at  this  time  at  open  war  with  lord  Hcrvey,  who  had 
di8tJD|:;uished  himself  as  a  steady  adherent  to  the  ministry  ;  and, 
being  offended  with  a  contemptuous  answer  to  one  of  his 
pamphlets,*  had  summoned  Pulteney  to  a  duel,  Wheiher  he 
or  Pope  made  the  first  attack,  perhaps  cannot  now  be  easily 
known  :  he  had  written  an  invective  against  Pope,  whom  he 
calls,  "  Hard  os  thy  heart,  and  as  thy  birth  obscure;"  and  hints 
that  his  father  was  a  hulterA  To  this  Pope  wrote  a  reply  in 
verse  and  prose;  the  verses  are  in  this  (mem;  and  the  prose, 
though  it  was  never  sent,  is  printed  amonE;  his  letters,  but  to  a 
cool  reader  of  tlie  present  time  exhibits  nothing  but  tedious 
malignity. 

His  last  satires  of  the  general  kind  were  two  dialogues, 
natned,  from  the  year  in  which  ihey  were  iiublished,  "  Seveo- 
teeD  Hundred  and  Thirty  eight."  In  these  poems  many  are 
praised  and  many  reproached.  Pope  was  then  entangled  in  the 
opposition;  a  follower  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  dined  at 
hu  house,  and  the  friend  of  many  who  obstructed  and  censured 
the  conduct  of  the  ministers.  His  political  partiality  was  too 
plainly  shown :  he  forgot  the  prudence  with  which  he  passed, 
ID  his  earlier  years,  uninjured  and  unoQending,  through  much 
more  violent  conflicts  of  faction. 


•  Inlituleil,  "  Sedition  and  Defamation  Uiiplijed."    8to.  1752.     VL 
-f  AmonK  many  HSS.  letlen,  &c.  relating'  (a  Pope  which  I  have  \K 
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In  the  first  dialogue,  having  an  opportunity  of  praising  Allen 
of  Bath,  he  asked  his  leave  to  mention  him  as  a  man  not  illus- 
trious by  any  merit  of  his  ancestors,  and  called  him  in  his 
verses  ^^  low-born  Allen.''  Men  are  seldom  satisfied  with 
praise  introduced  or  followed  by  any  mention  of  defect.  Allen 
seems  not  to  have  taken  any  pleasure  in  his  epithet,  which  was 
afterwards  softened*  into  "  humble  Allen." 

In  the  second  dialogue  he  took  some  liberty  with  one  of  the 
Foxes, among  others;  which  Fox,  in  a  reply  to  Lyttleton,  took 
an  opportunity  of  repaying,  by  reproaching  him  with  the  friend- 
ship of  a  lampooner,  who  scattered  his  ink  without  fear  or  de- 
cency, and  against  whom  he  hoped  the  resentment  of  the  legis- 
lature would  quickly  be  discharged. 

About  this  time  Paul  Whitehead,  a  small  poet,  was  summon- 
ed before  the  lords  for  a  poem  called  "  Manners,"  together 
with  Dodsley  his  publisher.  Whitehead,  who  hung  loose  upon 
society,  sculked  and  escaped  ;  but  Dodslcy's  shop  and  family 
made  his  appearance  necessary.  He  was,  however,  soon  dis- 
missed ;  and  the  whole  process  was  probably  intended  ratlier  to 
iotimidate  Pope  than  to  punish  Whitehead.  « 

Pope  never  afterwards  attempted  to  join  tlie  patriot  with  the 
poet,  nor  drew  his  pen  upon  statesmen.  That  he  desisted  from 
his  attempts  of  reformation  is  imputed,  by  his  commentator,  to 
his  despair  of  prevailing  over  the  corruption  of  the  time.  He 
WIS  not  likely  to  have  been  ever  o£  opinion,  that  the  dread  of 
his  satire  would  countervail  the  love  of  power  or  of  money ;  ho 
pleased  himself  with  being  important  and  formidable,  and  gra- 
tified sometimes  his  pride,  and  sometimes  his  resentment ;  till 
at  last  he  began  to  think  he  should  be  more  safe,  if  he  were  less 
busy. 

The  '^Memoirs  of  Scriblerus,"  published  about  this  time, 
extend  only  to  the  first  book  of  a  work  projected  in  concert  by 
Pope,  Swift,  and  Arbuthnot,  who  used  to  meet  in  the  time  of 
queen  Anne,  and  denominated  themselves  the  '^  Scriblerus 
Club."  Their  purpose  was  to  censure  the  abuses  of  learning 
by  a  fictitious  life  of  an  infatuated  scholar.  They  were  dis- 
persed ;  the  design  was  never  completed ;  and  W^arburton  la- 
ments its  miscarriage,  as  an  event  very  disastrous  to  polite  let- 
ten. 

If  the  whole  may  be  estimated  by  tl)is  specimen,  which 
seems  to  be  the  production  of  Arbuthnot,  with  a  few  touches 
perhaps  by  Pope,  the  want  of  more  will  not  be  much  lamented; 

•  On  a  hint  from  Warburton.  Tlicre  is  however  reason  to  think,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  liousc  in  which  Allen  was  born  at  bt.  niaise,  that  he 
VI as  not  of  a  lovf  but  of  a  ducavrd  fannl}',    C. 
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for  the  (ollits  which  Ihe  writer  ridicules  are  so  little  pnctitcd, 
that  they  are  not  known ;  nor  can  the  satire  be  understood  but 
by  the  learned :  he  raises  phantoms  of  absurdity,  and  then 
drives  them  away.     He  cures  diseases  that  were  never  felt. 

For  this  reason  this  joint  production  of  three  great  writers 
has  never  obtained  any  notice  among  mankind;  it  has  been 
little  read,  or  when  read,  has  been  forgotten,  as  no  man  could 
be  wiser,  hctter,  or  merrier,  by  remembering  it. 

The  design  cannot  boast  of  much  originality  ;  for,  besides  its 
general  resemblance  to  Don  Quixote,  there  will  be  found  ia  it 
particular  imitations  of  the  history  of  Mr.  Ouffle. 

Swift  carried  so  much  of  it  into  Ireland  as  supplied  him  with 
hints  fur  his  travels ;  and  with  those  the  world  might  have  been 
contented,  though  the  rest  had  been  suppressed. 

Po[X!  hud  sought  for  images  and  sentiments  in  a  re^n  not 
known  to  have  been  explored  by  many  other  of  the  EngUril 
writers ;  he  had  consulted  the  modern  writers  of  Latin  poetry, 
a  class  of  authors  whom  Boileau  endeavoured  to  bring  into  con- 
tempt, and  who  are  too  2;enerally  neglected.  Pope,  however, 
was  not  ashamed  of  their  acquaintance,  nor  ungrateful  for  the 
advantages  which  he  miglit  have  derived  from  it.  A  small  se- 
lection from  the  Italians  who  wTote  in  Latin  had  been  pub- 
lished at  London,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  by 
a  man*  who  concealed  his  name,  but  whom  his  preface  shows 
to  have  been  well  qualified  for  his  undertaking.  This  collec- 
tion Pope  amplified  by  more  than  half,  and  (1740)  published 
it  in  two  volumes,  but  injuriously  omitted  his  predecessor's 
preface.  To  these  books,  which  had  nothing  but  the  mere 
text,  no  regard  was  paid  ;  the  authors  were  still  neglected,  and 
the  editor  was  neither  praised  nor  censured. 

lie  did  not  sink  into  idleness  ;  he  had  planned  a  work,  which 
he  considered  as  subsequent  to  his  **  Essay  on  Man/'  of  which 
he  has  given  this  account  to  Dr.  Swift: 

"March  25,  1736. 

**  If  ever  I  write  any  more  epistles  in  verse,  one  of  them 
sihall  he  addressed  to  you.  1  have  long  concerted  it,  and  begun 
it ;  but  I  would  make  what  bears  your  name  as  fmished  as  my 
last  work  ought  to  be.  that  is  to  say,  more  finished  than  any  of 
the  robt.  The  subject  i^  large,  and  will  divide  into  four  epis- 
tles, which  natunilly  Ibllow  the  **  Essay  on  Man ;-'  viz.  1.  Of 
the  extent  and  limits  of  human  reason  and  science.     2.  A  view 

•  Since  discovered  to  have  been  Alterbun*.  ofterujotls  bishop  of  Bo- 
cbcMer.— Sec  the  collection  of  thai  prehicV  EpisloUr}'  Correspomienpe. 
xol.  IV.  p.  6.    N. 
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of  the  useful  and  therefore  attainable,  and  of  the  unuscful  and 
therefore  unattainable,  arts.  3.  Of  the  nature,  ends,  application, 
and  use,  of  different  capacities.  4.  Of  the  use  of  learning;,  of 
the  science  of  the  world,  and  of  wit.  It  will  conclude  with  a 
satire  against  the  misapplication  of  all  these,  exemplified  by 
pictures,  characters,  and  examples.^' 

This  work  in  its  full  extent,  being  now  afflicted  with  an  asth- 
ma, and  finding  the  powers  of  life  gradually  declining,  he  had 
no  longer  courage  to  undertake;  but,  from  the  materials 
which  he  had  provided,  he  added,  at  Warburton's  request,  an- 
other book  to  the  ^'  Dunciad,"  of  which  the  design  is  to  ridi- 
cule such  studies  as  are  either  hopeless  or  useless,  as  either 
pursue  what  is  unattainable,  or  what,  if  it  be  attained,  is  of  no 
use. 

When  this  book  was  printed  (1742)  the  laurel  had  been  for 
some  time  upon  the  head  of  Gibber ;  a  man  whom  it  can* 
not  be  supposed  that  Pope  could  regard  with  much  kindness 
or  esteem,  though  in  one  of  the  imitations  of  Horace  he  has 
liberally  enough  praised  the  *'  Careless  Husband.''  In  the 
**Dunciad,"  among  other  worthless  scribblers,  he  had  mention- 
ed Gibber ;  who,  in  his  "  Apology,"  complains  of  the  great 
poet's  unkindness  as  more  injurious,  ^'  because,"  says  he,  *'  I 
never  have  offended  him." 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Pope  should  have  been,  in 
some  d^ree,  mollified  by  this  submissive  gentleness,  but  no 
such  consequence  appeared.  Though  he  condescended  to  com- 
mend Gibber  once,  he  mentioned  him  afterwards  contemptuously 
in  one  of  his  satires,  and  again  in  his  epistle  to  Arbuthnot ;  and  in 
the  fourth  book  of  the  ^'  Dunciad"  attacked  him  with  acrimony, 
to  which  the  provocation  is  not  easily  discoverable.  Perhaps 
he  imagined  that,  in  ridiculing  the  Laureat,  he  satirized  thosQ 
by  whom  the  laurel  had  been  given,  and  gratified  that  ambitious 
petulance  with  which  he  affected  to  insult  the  great. 

The  severity  of  this  satire  left  Gibber  no  longer  any  patience. 
lie  had  confidence  enough  in  his  own  powers  to  believe  that  he 
could  disturb  the  quiet  of  his  adversary,  and  doubtless  did  not 
want  instigators,  who,  without  any  care  about  the  victory,  de- 
sired to  amuse  themselves  by  looking  on  the  contest.  He  there- 
fore gave  the  town  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  declares  his  resolu- 
tion from  that  time  never  to  bear  another  blow  without  returning 
it,  and  to  tire  out  his  adversary  by  perseverance,  if  he  cannot 
conquer  him  by  strength. 

The  incessant  and  unappeasable  malignity  of  Pope  he  imputes 
to  a  very  distant  cause.  After  the  **  Three  Hours  after  Mar- 
riage" had  been  driven  off  the  stage,  by  the  offence  which  the 
mummy  and  crocodile  gave  the  audience,  while  the  exploded 
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pccne  was  yet  fre.-^h  in  memory^  it  happened  that  Gibber  played 
Bayes  in  the  Rehearsal;  and,  as  it  had  been  usual  to  eolivwi 
the  part  by  the  mention  of  any  recent  theatrical  tnnsactiony  he. 
saidy  that  he  once  thought  to  have  introduced  his  lovers  dift* 
guised  in  a  mummy  and  a  crocodile.  **  This/' -says  he^  **  was 
received  with  loud  claps,  which  indicated  contempt  of  the  pUy/' 
Pope,  who  was  behind  the  scenes,  meeting  him  as  he  left  UmI 
fsiagCy  "  attacked  him/'  as  he  says,  "  with  all  the  viruleoeeof  e 
wit  out  of  his  senses;"  to  which  he  replied,  'Mhat  be  woqU 
lake  no  other  notice  of  what  was  said  by.  so  partieular  a  maiit 
than  to  declare,  that  as  often  as  he  played  that  part,  be  would 
repeat  fhe  same  provocation." 

lie  shows  ills  opinion  to  be,  that  Pope  was  od6  of  the  authoni 
of  the  play  which  he  so  zealously  defended ;  and  adds  an  idle 
^to^y  of  Pope's  behaviour  at  a  tavern. 

The  pamphlet  was  written  with  little  power  of  thought  or  ho* 
giin«;e,  and  if  suffered  to  remain  without  notice,  would liave  been 
very  soon  forgotten.  Pope  had  now  been  enough  acquainted  with 
human  life  to  know,  if  his  passion  had  not  been  too  powerful  finr 
his  understanding,  that,  from  a  contention  like  his  with  Gibber, 
the  world  seeks  nothing  but  diversion,  which  is  given  at  the 
expense  of  the  higher  character.  When  Gibber  lampooned  Pope, 
curiosity  was  excited  ;  what  Pope  could  say  of  Gibber  nobody 
inquired,  but  in  hopes  that  Pope's  asperity  might  betray  his 
pain  and  lessen  his  dignity. 

He  should  therefore  have  suflcred  the  pamphlet  to  flutter  and 
die,  without  confessing  that  it  stung  him.  The  dishonour  of 
being  shown  as  Gibber's  antagonist  could  never  be  compensated 
by  the  victory.  Gibber  had  nothing  to  lose;  when  Pope  had 
exhausted  all  his  malignity  upon  him,  he  would  rise  in  the  es- 
teem both  of  his  friencis  and  his  enemies.  Silence  only  could 
have  made  him  despicable ;  the  blow  which  did  not  appear  to 
be  felt  would  have  been  struck  in  vain. 

But  Pope's  irascibility  prevailed,  and  he  resolved  to  tell  the 
whole  English  world  that  he  was  at  war  with  Gibber ;  and,  lo 
show  that  he  thought  him  no  common  adversary,  he  prepved 
no  common  vengeance;  he  published  a  new  edition  of  **The 
Uunciad,"^  in  which  he  degraded  Theobald  from  his  painful 
pre-eminence,  and  enthroned  Gibber  in  his  stead.  Unhappily, 
the  two  heroes  were  of  opposite  characters,  and  Pope  was  un- 
willing to  lose  what  he  had  already  written ;  he  has  therefore 
depraved  his  poem  by  giving  to  Gibber  the  old  books,  the  old 
pedantry,  and  the  sluggish  pertinacity  of  Theobald. 

Pope  was  ignorant  enough  of  his  own  interest,  to  make  ano- 
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ther  change,  and  introduced  Osborne  contending  for  a  prize 
among  the  booksellers.  Osborne  was  a  man  entirely  destitute 
of  shame,  without  sense  of  any  disgrace  but  that  of  poverty. 
He  told  me,  when  he  was  doing  that  which  raised  Pope's  re- 
sentmeot,  that  he  should  be  put  iuto  ^'  The  Dunciad  ;"  but  he 
had  the  &te  of  ^'  Cassandra.'^  I  gave  no  credit  to  his  prediction, 
till  in  time  1  saw  it  accomplished.  The  shafts  of  satire  were 
directed  equally  in  vain  against  Gibber  and  Osborne ;  being  re* 
pelled  by  the  impenetrable  impudence  of  one,  and  the  im- 
passive dulness  of  the  other.  Pope  confessed  his  own  pain  by 
hb  anger ;  but  he  gave  no  pain  to  those  who  had  provoked  him. 
He  was  able  to  hurt  none  but  himself;  by  transferring  the  same 
ridicule  from  one  to  another,  he  reduced  himself  to  the  insig- 
nificance of  his  own  magpie,  who  from  his  cage  calls  cuckold  at 
a  venture. 

Gibber,  according  to  his  engagement,  repaid  ^^  The  Dunciad" 
with  another  pamphlet,*  which,  Pope  said,  <^  would  be  as  good 
as  a  dose  of  hartshorn  to  him  ;"  but  his  tongue  and  his  heart 
were  at  variance.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Richardson  relate,  that  he 
attended  his  father,  the  painter,  on  a  visit,  when  one6f  Gibber's 
pamphlets  came  into  the  hands  of  Pope,  who  said,  '^  These 
things  are  my  diversion."  They  sat  by  him  while  he  perused 
it,  and  saw  his  features  writhing  with  anguish ;  and  young 
Richardson  said  to  his  father  when  they  returned,  that  he  hoped 
to  be  preserved  from  such  diversion  as  had  been  that  day  the 
lot  of  Pope. 

From  this  time,  finding  his  diseases  more  oppressive  and  his 
vital  powers  gradually  declining,  he  no  longer  strained  his 
faculties  with  any  original  composition,  nor  proposed  any  other 
employment  for  his  remaining  life  than  the  revisal  and  correc- 
tion of  his  former  works ;  in  which  he  received  advice  and  as- 
sistance from  Warburton,  whom  he  appears  to  have  trusted  and 
honoured  in  the  highest  degree. 

He  laid  aside  his  epic  poem,  perhaps  without  much  loss  to 
mankind  ;  for  his  hero  was  Brutus  the  Trojan,  who,  according 
to  a  ridiculous  fiction,  established  a  colony  in  Britain.  The 
subject  therefore  was  of  the  fabulous  age ;  the  actors  were  a  race 
upon  whom  imagination  has  been  exhausted,  and  attention  wea- 
ned, and  to  whom  the  mind  will  not  easily  be  recalled,  when  it 
is  invited  in  blank  verse,  which  Pope  had  adopted  with  great 
imprudence,  and,  I  think,  without  due  consideration  of  the  na- 
ture of  our  language.  The  sketch  is,  at  least  in  part,  preserved 
by  Ruff  head  ;  by  which  it  appears,  that  Pope  was  thoughtless 
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enoagh  to  model  the  names  of  his  heroes  with  terminttions  not 
consistent  with  the  time  or  country  in  which  he  places  them. 

He  lingered  through  the  nest  year,  but  perceived  himself,  as 
he  himself  expresses  it,  ^*  going  down  the  hill.''  He  had  for  at 
I^st  five  years  been  afflicted  with  an  asthma,  and  other  disor- 
ders, which  his  physicians  were  unable  to  relieve.  Towards  Ihe 
end  of  his  life  he  consulted  Dr.  Thomson,  a  man  who  had,  by 
large  promises,  and  free  censures  of  the  common  practice  of 
physic,  forced  himself  up  into  sodden  reputation.  Thomsoa 
declared  his  distemper  to  be  a  dropsy,  and  evacuated  part  of  the 
water  by  tincture  of  jalap ;  but  confessed  that  his  oelly  did 
not  subside.  Thomson  had  many  enemies,  and  Pope  was 
persuaded  to  dismiss  him. 

While  he  was  yet  capable  of  amusement  and  conversation,  as 
he  was  one  day  sitting  in  the  air  with  lord  Bolingbroke  and 
lord  Marchmont,  he  saw  his  favourite  Martha  Blount  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  terrace,  and  asked  lord  Bolingbroke  to  go  and  hand 
her  up.  Bolingbroke,  not  liking  his  errand,  croued  his  1^ 
and  sat  still ;  but  lord  Marchmont,  who  was  younger  and  less 
captious,  waited  on  the  lady,  who,  when  he  came  to  her,  asked, 
'*  What,  is  he  not  dead  yet?"  She  is  said  to  have  neglected  him, 
with  shameful  unkindness,  in  the  latter  time  of  his  decay ;  yet 
of  the  little  which  he  had  to  leave  she  had  a  very  great  part 
Their  acquaintance  b^!;an  early ;  the  life  of  each  was  pictured 
on  the  other's  mind  ;  their  conversation  therefore  was  endearing, 
for  when  they  met,  there  was  an  immediate  coalition  of  conge- 
nial notions.  Perhaps  he  considered  her  unwillingness  to  ap- 
proach the  chamber  of  sickness  as  female  weakness,  or  human 
frailty ;  perhaps  he  was  conscious  to  himself  of  peevishness 
and  impatience,  or,  though  he  was  offended  by  her  inattention, 
might  yet  consider  her  merit  as  overbalancing  her  fault ;  and  if  he 
had  suffered  his  heart  to  be  alienated  from  her,  he  could  have 
found  nothing  that  might  fill  her  place ;  he  could  have  only 
shrunk  within  himself;  it  wasloo  late  to  transfer  his  confidence 
or  fondness. 

'  In  May,  1744,  his  death  was  approaching  ;*  on  the  sixth,  he 
was  all  day  delirious,  which  he  mentioned  four  days  afterwards 
as  a  sufficient  humiliation  of  the  vanity  of  man  ;  he  afterwards 
complained  of  seeing  things  as  through  a  curtain,  and  in  false 
colours,  and  one  day,  in  the  presence  of  Dodsley,  asked  what 
arm  it  was  that  came  out  from  the  wall.  He  said  that  his 
greatest  inconvenience  was  inability  to  think. 

Bolingbroke  sometimes  wept  over  him  in  this  state  of  help- 
less decay  ;  and  being  told  by  Spencc,  that  Pope,  at  the  inter- 
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mission  of  his  deliriousness,  was  always  saying  something  kind 
either  of  his  present  or  absent  friends,  and  that  his  humanity 
seemed  to  have  survived  his  understanding,  answered,  'Mt  has 
so!"  and  added,  '^  I  never  in  my  life  knew  a  man  that  had  so 
tender  a  heart  for  his  particular  friends,  or  more  general  friend- 
ship for  mankind."  At  another  time  he  said,  '*  I  have  known 
Pope  these  thirty  years,  and  value  myself  more  on  his  friend- 
ship than" — His  grief  then  suppressed  his  voice. 

Pope  expressed  undoubting  confidence  of  a  future  state.  Being 
asked  by  his  friend  Mr.  Hooke,  a  papist,  whether  he  would  not 
die  like  his  father  and  mother,  and  whether  a  priest  should  not  be 
called  ;  he  answered,  '^  I  do  not  think  it  is  essential,  but  it  will 
be  very  right,  and  I  thank  you  for  putting  me  in  mind  of  it." 

In  the  morning,  aAer  the  priest  had  given  him  the  last  sacra- 
ments, he  said,  ''  There  is  nothing  that  is  meritorious  but  virtue 
and  friendship,  and  indeed  friendship  itself  is  only  a  part  of 
virtue." 

He  died  in  the  evening  of  the  thirtieth  of  May,  1744,  so  pla- 
cidly, that  the  attendants  did  not  discern  the  exact  time  of  his 
expiration.  He  was  buried  at  Twickenham,  near  his  father  and 
mother,  where  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  him  by  his 
commentator,  the  bishop  of  Gloucester. 

He  left  the  care  of  his  papers  to  his  executors ;  first  to  lord 
Bolingbroke  ;*  and  if  he  should  not  be  living,  to  the  earl  of 
Marchmont;  undoubtedly  expecting  them  to  be  proud  of  the 
trust,  and  eager  to  extend  his  fame.  But  let  no  man  dream  of 
influence  beyond  his  life.  After  a  decent  time,  Dodsley,  the 
bookseller,  went  to  solicit  preference  as  the  publisher,  and  was 
told  that  the  parcel  had  not  yet  been  inspected  ;  and,  whatever 
was  the  reason,  the  world  has  been  disappointed  of  what  was 
"  reserved  for  the  next  age." 

He  lost,  indeed,  the  favour  of  Bolingbroke,  by  a  kind  of  pos- 
thumous offence.  The  political  pamphlet,  called  ^'The  Patriot 
Ring,"  had  been  put  into  his  hands,  that  he  might  procure  the 
impression  of  a  very  few  copies,  to  be  distributed,  according  to 
the  author's  direction,  among  his  friends,  and  Pope  assured  him 
that  no  more  had  been  printed  than  were  allowed ;  but,  soon 
after  his  death,  the  printer  brought  and  resigned  a  complete  edi- 
tion of  fifteen  hundred  copies,  which  Pope  had  ordered  him  to 
print,  and  retain  in  secret.  He  kept,  as  was  observed,  his  en- 
gagement to  Pope,  better  than  Pope  had  kept  it  to  his  friend ; 
and  notliing  was  known  of  the  transaction,  till,  upon  the  deatli 

*  This  is  somewhat  inaccurately  expressed.  Lord  Bolingbroke  was  not  an 
executor :  Pope's  papers  were  left  to  him  specifically,  or  in  case  of  his  death, 
to  Lord  Marchmont.        C. 
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of  his  employer,  he  thought  himadf  oUi^  to  deliver  tho  faooki 
to  the  right  owner,  who,  with  great  indignatioD,  made  a  fire  in 
his  yardj  and  delivered  the  whole  unpression  to  the  flamei.     . 

Hitherto  nothing  had  been  done  which  was  not  naturally  dior 
tated  by  resentment  of  violated  fiuth ;  resentment  more  acrimo- 
nious, as  the  violator  had  been  more  loved  or  more  trusted.  But 
here  the  an^r  might  have  stopped ;  the  injury  was  private ;  and 
there  was  little  danger  from  the  example. 

Bolingbroke,  however,  was  not  yet  satisfied ;  hb  thirst  of  ven- 
ffeance  incited  him  to  blast  the  memory  of  the  man  over  whoflu 
he  had  wept  in  his  last  stniegles ;  and  he  employed  Mallet,  an- 
other friend  of  Pope,  to  teUthe  tale  to  the  public  with  all  its 
aggravations.    Warburton,  whose  heart  was  warm  with  his  le« 

cy,  and  tender  by  the  recent  separation,  thought  it  proper  for 
im  to  interpose ;  and  undertook,  not  indeed  to  vindicate  the  ac- 
tion, for  breach  of  trust  has  always  something  criminal,  but  to 
extenuate  it  by  an  apolo^.  Having  advanced  what  cannot  be 
denied,  that  moral  obliquity  is  made  more  or  less  excusable  by 
the  motives  that  produce  it,  he  inquires  what  evil  purpose  could 
have  induced  Pope  to  break  his  promise.  He  could  not  delight 
his  vanity  by  usurping  the  work,  which,  though  not  sold  in  shops, 
had  been  shown  to  a  number  more  than  sufficient  to  preserve 
the  author's  claim ;  he  could  not  gratify  his  avarice,  for  he  could 
not  sell  his  plunder  till  Bolingbroke  was  dead  ;  and  even  then, 
if  the  copy  was  left  to  another,  his  fraud  would  be  defeated,  and 
if  left  to  himself  would  be  useless. 

Warburton  therefore  supposes,  with  great  appearance  of  rea- 
son, that  the  irregularity  of  his  conduct  proceeded  wholly  from 
his  zeal  for  Bolingbroke,  who  might  perhaps  have  destroyed 
the  pamphlet,  which  Pope  thoughtit  his  duty  to  preserve,  even 
without  its  author's  approbation.  To  this  apology  an  answer 
was  written  in  "  A  Letter  to  the  most  impudent  Man  living." 

He  brought  some  reproach  upon  his  own  memory  by  the  pe- 
tulant and  contemptuous  mention  made  in  his  will  of  Mr.  Alien, 
and  an  afTccted  repa3'ment  of  his  benefactions.  Mrs.  Blount,  as 
Jthe  known  friend  and  favourite  of  Pope,  had  been  invited  to  the 
house  of  Allen,  where  she  comported  herself  with  such  indecent 
arrogance,  that  she  parted  from  Mrs.  Allen  in  a  state  of  irrecon- 
eileable  dislike,  and  the  door  was  for  ever  barred  against  her. 
This  exclusion  she  resented  with  so  much  bitterness  as  to  refuse 
any  legacy  from  Pope,  unless  he  left  the  world  with  a  disavowal 
of  obligation  to  Allen.  Having  been  long  under  her  dominion, 
now  tottering  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  unable  to  resist  the  vio* 
lence  of  her  temper,  or  perhaps,  with  the  prejudice  of  a  lover, 
persuaded  that  she  had  sufifered  improper  treatment,  he  complied 
with  her  demand,  and  polluted  his  will  with  female  resentment 
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Allen  accepted  the  legacy,  which  he  gave  to  the  hospital  at  Bath, 
dserring  that  Pope  was  always  a  bad  accoroptant,  and  that,  if 
to  150/.  he  had  put  a  cypher  more,  he  had  come  nearer  to  the 
troth.* 

The  person  of  Pope  is  well  known  not  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  nicest  model.  He  has,  in  his  account  of  the  '^  Little 
Club,''  compared  himself  to  a  spider,  and  by  another  is  describ- 
ed as  protuberant  behind  and  before.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
beautiful  in  his  infancy ;  but  he  was  of  a  constitution  originally 
feeble  and  weak ;  and,  as  bodies  of  a  tender  frame  are  easily  dis- 
torted, his  deformity  was  probably  in  part  the  effect  of  his  ap- 
plicatioD.  His  stature  was  so  low,  that,  to  bring  him  to  a  level 
with  common  tables,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  his  seat.  But 
his  hce  was  not  displeasing,  and  his  eyes  were  animated  and 

VlTld. 

By  natural  deformity,  or  accidental  distortion,  his  vital  func* 
tions  were  so  much  disordered,  that  his  life  was  a  ^^  long  disease.'' 
His  most  frequent  assailment  was  the  headach,  which  he  used 
to  relieve  by  inhaling  the  steam  of  cofiee,  which  he  very  fre- 
quently required. 

Most  of  what  can  be  told  concerning  his  petty  peculiarities 
was  communicated  by  a  female  domestic  of  the  earl  of  Oxford, 
who  knew  him  perhaps  after  the  middle  of  life.     He  was  then 


Account  of  the  difierence  between  Pope  and  Mr.  AUen  is  not  8o 
cjgcmmtantial  as  it  was  in  Johnson's  power  to  have  made  it.  The  particu- 
hn  eommanicated  to  him  concerning  it  he  was  too  indolent  to  commit  to 
wri6ng  i  the  business  of  this  note  is  to  supply  his  omissions. 

Upon  an  invitation,  in  which  Mrs.  Blount  was  included,  Mr.  Pope  made  a 
Tiah  to  Mr.  Allen  at  Prior  park ;  and  having  occasion  to  go  to  Bristol  for  a 
few  days,  left  Mrs.  Blount  behind  him.  In  his  absence  Mrs.  Blount,  who 
was  of  the  Romish  persuasion,  signified  an  inclination  to  go  to  the  Popish 
chapel  at  Bath*  and  desired  of  Bfr.  Allen  the  use  of  his  chariot  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  he  beinf^  at  that  time  mayor  of  the  city,  suggested  the  impropriety 
of  having  his  carnage  seen  at  the  door  of  a  place  of  worship,  to  which,  as  a 
magistrate,  he  was  at  least  restrained  from  giving  a  sanction,  and  might  be 
mpiired  to  suppress,  and  therefore  desired  to  be  excused.  Mrs.  Blount  re- 
sented this  refusal,  and  told  Pope  of  it  at  his  return,  and  so  infected  him  with 
her  nf9  that  they  both  left  the  house  abruptly .f 

An  instance  of  the  like  negligence  may  be  noted  in  his  relsdon  of  Pope's 
lore  of  painting,  which  differs  much  from  the  information  I  gave  him  on  that 
bead.  A  picture  of  Betterton,  certainly  copied  from  Kn^Uer  by  Pope,  lord 
MisnsBeki  once  showed  me  at  Kenwood-house,  adding,  that  it  was  the  only 
one  he  ever  finished,  for  that  the  weakness  of  his  eyes  was  an  obstruction 
to  his  use  of  the  pencil.    II. 


Ml  b  aittfelkr  wraof ;  Pope  kept  ap  hit  friendahn  whh  Mr.  Allen  to  the  bit,  si  sppeart 
krhiiktlcn,Mid  Mn.  Bhmnt  mmincd  m  Mr.  AUen'fe kooie mne  tine  after  the  eooliieM took 
|kechcc«cenbertndJirrt.Alleii.  Allen*s  cooTemtka  with  l^>pe  on  this  loMeet,  ind  ha  1(^^ 
m  Mn.  BkMut,  ell  vhotevwKh  he  wti  obliged  to  ahsic,  will  tppear  in  Bfr.  Bowltt*i  edition  ot 
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SO  weak  as  to  stand  in  perpetual  need  of  female  attendance ;  cr- 
tremely  sensible  of  cold,  so  that  he  wore  a  kind  of  fiir  doiAlB^ 
under  .a  shirt  of  a  very  coarse  warm  linen  with  fine  aleevei. 

vdVhen  he  rose,  he  was  invested  in  bodice  made  of  stiff  canTaai^ 
being  scarcely  able  to  hold  himself  erect  till  they  were  laoed,  and 
he  then  put  on  a  flannel  waistcoat    One  side  was  conttacfeed. 

'  His  I^  were  so  slender,  that  he  enlarged  their  bulk  with  dme 

£dr  of  stockings,  which  were  drawn  on  and  off  by  the  nnad; 
r  he  was  not  able  to  dress  or  undress  himself,  and  neither  went 
'  to  bed  nor  rose  without  help.    His  weakness  made  it  Tery  dif^ 
ficult  for  him  to  be  clean. 

His  hair  had  fallen  almost  all  away ;  and  he  used  to  dine 
iimes  with  lord  Oxford,  privately,  in  a  velvet  cap.  His 
of  ceremony  was  black,  with  a  tie-wig,  and  a  little  swind* 

The  indulgence  and  accommodation  which  hb  sickn 
quired,  had  taught  him  all  the  unpleasing  and  unsocial  qoalitiei 
of  a  valetudinary  man.  He  expected  that  every  thing  ahocdd 
give  way  to  his  ease  or  humour ;  as  a  child,  whose  parents  will 
not  hear  her  cry,  has  an  unresisted  dominion  in  the  nursery, 

C*eit  que  Pen/ant  toujourt  ett  homme, 
Cest  que  Vhimme  ett  ttn^ourt  enfant. 

When  he  wanted  to  sleep  he  ^^  nodded  in  company ;"  and  once 
^lumbered  at  his  own  table  while  the  prince  of  Wales  was  talk- 
ing of  poetry. 

The  reputation  which  his  friendship  gave  procured  him  many 
invitations ;  but  he  was  a  very  troublesome  inmate.  He  bron^t 
no  servant,  and  had  so  many  wants,  that  a  numerous  attendance 
was  scarcely  able  to  supply  them.  Wherever  he  was,  he  left 
no  room  for  another,  because  he  exacted  the  attention,  and  em« 
ployed  the  activity  of  the  whole  family.  His  errands  were  ao 
frequent  and  frivolous,  that  the  footmen  in  time  avoided  and  ne- 
glected him ;  and  the  earl  of  Oxford  discharged  some  of  his  sa- 
vants for  their  resolute  refusal  of  his  messages.  The  nuuds, 
when  they  had  neglected  their  business,  alleged  that  they  had 
been  employed  by  Mr.  Pope.  One  of  his  constant  demands  was 
of  coffee  in  the  night,  and  to  the  woman  that  waited  on  him  in 
his  chamber  lie  was  very  burdensome ;  but  he  was  careful  to  re* 
compense  her  wuit  of  sleep ;  and  lord  Oxford's  servant  decUied, 
that  in  the  house  where  her  business  was  to  answer  his  call,  die 
would  not  ask  for  wages. 

He  had  another  fauh  easily  incident  to  those  who,  suflfering 
much  pain,  think  themselves  entitled  to  what  pleasures  they 
can  snatch.  He  was  too  indulgent  to  his  appetite :  he  loved 
meat  highly  seasoned  and  of  strong  taste ;  and,  at  the  intervala 
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of  the  table,  amused  himself  with  biscuits  and  dry  conserves.  If 
be  sat  down  to  a  variety  of  dishes,  he  would  oppress  his  sto- 
mach with  repletion ;  and,  though  he  seemed  angpry  when  a  dram 
was  offered  him,  did  not  forbear  to  drink  it.  His  friends,  who 
knew  the  avenues  to  his  heart,  pampered  him  with  presents  of 
luxury,  which  he  did  not  suffer  to  stand  neglected.  The  death 
of  great  men  is  not  always  proportioned  to  the  lustre  of  their 
Uvea.  Hannibal,  says  Juvenal,  did  not  perish  by  the  javelin  or 
the  sword ;  the  slaughters  of  CannaB  were  revenged  by  a  ring. 
The  death  of  Pope  was  imputed  by  some  of  his  friends  to  a  sil- 
ver saucepan,  in  which  it  was  his  delight  to  heat  potted  lam- 
preys. 

That  he  loved  too  well  to  eat  is  certai^but  that  his  sensuality 
shortened  his  life  wilLnot  be  hastily  JBeluded,  when  it  is  re^- 
membered  that  a  conformation  so  irregular  lasted  six-and-iifty 
years,  notwithstanding  such  pertinacious  diligence  of  study  and 
meditation. 

In  all  his  intercourse  with  mankind,  he  had  great  delight  in 
artifice,  and  endeavoured  to  attain  all  his  purposes  by  indirect 
and  unsuspected  methods.  ^^  He  hardly  drank  tea  without  a 
stratagem.'^  If,  at  the  house  of  his  Irieuds,  he  wanted  any  ac- 
commodation, he  was  not  willing  to  ask  for  it  in  plain  terms,  but 
would  mention  it  remotely  as  something  convenient ;  though, 
when  it  was  procured,  he  soon  made  it  appear  for  whose  sake 
it  had  been  recommended.  Thus  he  teased  lord  Orrery  till  he 
obtained  a  screen.  He  practised  his  arts  on  such  small  occa- 
sions, that  lady  Bolingbroke  used  to  say,  in  a  French  phrase, 
that  *^  he  played  the  politician  about  cabbages  and  turnips."  His 
unjustifiable  impression  of  *^  The  Patriot  King,''  as  it  can  be  im* 
puted  to  no  particular  motive,  must  have  preceded  from  his  ge- 
neral habit  of  secrecy  and  cunning :  he  caught  an  opportunity  of 
a  sly  trick,  and  pleased  himself  with  the  thought  of  outwitting 
Bolingbroke. 

In  uuniliar  or  convivial  conversation,  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  excelled.  He  may  be  said  to  have  resembled  Dryden,  as  be- 
ing not  one  that  was  distinguished  by  vivacity  in  company.  It 
is  remarkable,  that,  so  near  his  time,  so  much  should  be  known 
of  what  he  has  written,  and  so  little  of  what  he  has  said  ;  tra-  . 
ditional  memory  retains  no  sallies  of  raillery,  nor  sentences  of  \  \ 
observation;  nothing  either  pointed  or  solid,  either  wise  or 
merry.  One  apophthegm  only  stands  upon  record.  When  an 
objection,  raised  against  his  inscription  for  Shakspeare,  was  de- 
fended by  the  authority  of  "  Patrick,''  he  replied — "  horresco 
relerens" — that  '^  he  would  allow  the  publisher  of  a  dictionary 
to  know  the  meaning  of  a  single  word^  but  not  of  two  wordt 
put  together." 
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(^  FOPIS. 

ny  He  was  fretful  and  easily  displeased,  and  allowed  hinadf  tote 

^priciously  resentful.  He  would  sometimes  leave  lord  Ozfiirl 
itilently,  no  one  could  tell  why,  and  was  to  be  eourted  back  Irf 
'  more  letters  and  messages  than  the  footmen  were  willing  to 
carry.  The  table  was  indeed  infested  by  lady  Mary  Wor&y, 
who  was  the  friend  of  lady  Oxford,  and  who,  knowing  hit 
peevishness,  could  by  no  entreaties  be  restrained  from  oontfi^ 
dieting  hiro,  till  their  disputes  were  sharpened  to  such  asperity ^ 
that  one  or  the  other  quitted  the  house. 

He  sometimes  condescended  to  be  jocular  with  servants  or 
inferiors ;  but  by  no  merriment,  either  of  others  or  his  own^ 
he  ever  seen  excited  to  laughter. 

Of  his  domestic  c^Bacter,  frugality  was  a  part  eminently 
markable.  Having  dPM*mined  not  to  be  dependent,  he  detail 
mined  not  to  be  in  want,  and  therefore  wisely  and  magnani" 
mously  rejected  all  temptations  to  expense  unsuitable  to  his 
fortune.  This  general  care  must  be  universally  approved  ;  but 
it  sometimes  appeared  in  petty  artifices  of  parsimony,  sach  as 
the  practice  of  writing  his  compositions  on  the  back  of  letten^ 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  remaining  copy  of  the  *'  Iliad,''  by  which 
perhaps  in  five  years  five  shillings  were  saved  ;  or  in  a  niggardly 
reception  of  his  friends,  and  scantiness  of  entertainment,  as^ 
when  he  had  two  guests  in  his  house,  he  would  set  at  supper  a 
single  pint  upon  the  table,  and,  having  himself  taken  two  small 
glasses,  would  retire,  and  say,  ^^  Gentlemen,  I  leave  you  to  yoor 
wine.''  Yet  he  tells  his  friends,  that  ^^  he  has  a  heart  for  ul,  a 
house  for  all,  and,  whatever  they  may  think,  a  fortune  for  aU.'^ 

He  sometimes,  however,  made  a  splendid  dinner,  and  is  said 
to  have  wanted  no  part  of  the  skill  or  elegance  which  such  per- 
formances require.  That  this  magnificence  should  be  often  dis- 
played, that  obstinate  prudence  with  which  he  conducted  bis 
affiiirs  would  not  permit ;  for  his  revenue,  certain  and  casual^ 
amounted  only  to  about  eight  hundred  pounds  a  year,  of  whidi 
however  he  declares  himself  able  to  assign  one  hundred  to 
charity.* 

Of  this  fortune,  which,  as  it  arose  from  public  approbation, 
was  very  honourably  obtained,  his  imagination  seems  to  have 
been  too  full ;  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  man,  so  well  entitled  to 
notice  by  his  wit,  that  ever  delighted  so  much  in  talking  of  his 
money.  In  his  letters  and  in  his  poems,  his  garden  and  his 
grotto,  his  quincunx  and  his  vines,  6c  some  hints  of  his  opulence, 
are  always  to  be  found.     The  great  topic  of  his  ridicule  is  pov* 

*  Part  of  it  arose  from  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year»  which 
he  had  purchased  either  of  the  last  duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  or  the  duch> 
ess  his  mother,  and  which  was  charged  on  some  estate  of  that  family.  The 
deed  by  which  it  was  granted  was  some  years  in  my  custody.    U. 
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erty  ;  the  crimes  wilh  which  he  reproaches  his  antagonists  ure 
Omr  debts,  their  habitation  in  the  mint,  and  their  want  of  a 
dinner.    He  seems  to  be  of  an  opinion  not  yery  uncommon  la       ^ 
the  world,  that  to  want  money  is  to  want  every  thing. 

Next  to  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  his  possessions,  seems 
to  be  that  of  enumerating  the  men  of  high  rank  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted,  and  whose  notice  he  loudly  proclaims  not  to 
have  been  obtained  by  any  practices  of  meanness  or  servility ; 
a  boast  which  was  never  denied  to  be  true,  and  to  which  very 
few  poets  have  ever  aspired.  Pope  never  set  his  genius  to  sale, 
he  never  flattered  those  whom  he  did  not  love,  or  praised  those 
whom  he  did  not  esteem.  Savage  however  remarked,  that  he 
begn  a  little  to  relax  his  dignity  when  he  wrote  a  distich  for 
'*  his  Highness's  dog." 

His  admiration  of  the  great  seems  to  have  increased  in  the 
advmce  of  life.  He  passed  over  peer^  and  statesmen  to  inscribe 
Us  '*  Iliad"  to  Congreve,  with  a  magnanlmKy  of  which  the 
nndae  had  been  complete,  had  his  friend's  virtue  been  equal  to 
his  wit  Why  he  was  chosen  for  so  great  an  honour,  it  is  not  now 
poMJblo  to  know ;  there  is  no  trace  in  literary  history  of  any 
pattioalar  intimacy  between  them.  The  name  of  Congreve  ap- 
pears in  the  letters  among  those  of  his  other  friends,  but  without 
any  oboervable  distinction  or  consequence. 

To  his  latter  works,  however,  he  took  care  to  annex  names 
dignififid  with  titles,  but  was  not  very  happy  in  his  choice  :  for, 
except  lord  Bathurst,  none  of  his  noble  friends  were  such  as 
that  a  good  man  would  wish  to  have  his  intimacy  with  them 
known  to  posterity ;  he  can  derive  little  honour  from  the  notice 
of  Cobbam,  Burlington,  or  Bolingbroke. 

Of  his  social  qualities,  if  an  estimate  be  made  from  his  letters, 
an  <^nion  too  fevourable  cannot  be  formed;  they  exhibit  a  per* 
petual  and  unclouded  effulgence  of  general  benevolence  and 
particular  fondness.  There  is  nothing  but  liberality,  gratitude, 
constancy,  and  tenderness.  It  has  been  so  long  said  as  to  be 
oommonly  believed,  that  the  true  characters  of  men  may  be  found 
in  their  letters,  and  that  he  who  writes  to  his  friend  lays  his 
heart  open  before  him.  But  the  truth  is,  that  such  were  the 
sim|de  friendships  of  the  ^^  Golden  Age,"  and  are  now  the  friend- 
ships only  of  children.  Very  few  can  boast  of  hearts  which 
thqr  dare  lay  open  to  themselves,  and  of  which,  by  whatever 
accident  exposed,  they  do  not  shun  a  distinct  and  continued 
view ;  and,  certainly,  what  we  hide  from  ourselves  we  do  not 
show  to  our  friends.  There  is,  indeed,  no  transaction  which  of- 
fers stronger  temptations  to  fallacy  and  sophistication  than  epist- 
olary intercourse.  In  the  ca^rness  of  conversation  the  first 
emotions  of  the  mind  often  burst  out  before  they  are  considered  : 


mtiabBt 


ioe  eftct ;  bat  a  friaodly  lettw  ik  i  aba  wA  ddibantB-pM>' 
fiMmanoe  io  the  ced  of  Uwra,  in  the  stiUneM  of  adkado,  mif 
•urely  no  mto  sits  down  to  oefifecUte  by  design  hk  o«ni  dut^  ■ 

Fri«idahip  hn  no  tpBdency  to  woeun  veneity  ;  for  by  whom 
no  a  man  so  mueh  wi^  to  be  thought  better  than  he  is,  as  by 
fum  whose  kiodDess  be  desiccs  to  ^uo  or  keep !  Even  in  wri- 
'ting  to  the  trorld  there  is  less  constraint ;  the  author  is  uot  coo- 
fimited  with  his  neder*  and  takes  his  chanoa  of  approbation 
MnoDg  the  different  dincisitioDs  oi  mankiad ;  but  a  letter  is  ad* 
dresied  to  a  ungle  mind,  o(  which  the  prgodices  aod  partialiliet 
anknowo;  andmust  ttMraforeptase,  if  not  by  favouring  them, 
by  forbearing  to  oppose  tbem. 

To  chaiige  tiiooe  fcroorehlff  le^eaantitiOBS,  which  men  give 
of  their  own  ininds,_w>th  tbeguthftf  hypocritical  falsehood, 
would  show  nnae  serori^  then  imofriedge.  The  writer  com- 
monly believes  bimselC  Almost  erery  man's  thoughts,  while 
they  an  general,  are  ri^t;  and  most  hearts  are  pure  while 
temptation  is  away.  It  js  easy  to  awakeo  generous  sentimenta 
ia  privacy ;  to  despise  death  when  there  is  no  danger ;  to  slow 
"^ith  benevolence  when  there  is  noUtitig  to  be  given.  While,, 
such  ideas  are  formed,  they  are  Celt ;  and  self-lore  does  not  su»-'  *'. 
pect  the  gleam  of  virtue  to  be  the  meteor  of  lancy. 

If  the  fetters  of  Pope  are  considered  merely  as  compositionsi 
tey  seem  to  be  premeditated  and  artificial.  It  is  one  thing  to 
write,  because  there  is  something  which  the  mind  wishes  to  di»* 
ebai^ ;  and  another,  to  solicit  the  imagination,  because  cerfr- 
mony  or  vanity  require  something  to  be  written.  Pope  ooo- 
ftsses  his  early  letters  to  be  vitiated  with  affectation  andari^ 
Hon  ;  to  know  whether  he  disentangled  himself  from  these  poiw 
vertera  of  epistolary  int^ity,  his  book  and  his  life  must  be  sM 
in  eomparison. 

One  of  his  &vourite  to|Hcs  is  contempt  of  his  own  poetiy. 
For  this,  if  ithad  been  real,  be  would  deserve  do  commendation ; 
and  in  this  be  was  certably  not  sincere,  for  his  high  value  of 
Umself  was  suffieiently  observed  ;  and  of  what  could  he  be  proud 
-  but  of  his  poetry?  Be  write8,hesays,  when  "he  has  just  nothing 
else  to  do ;"  yet  Swift  complaina  that  he  was  never  at  losuie 
tat  conversation,  Jiecause  he  "  had  always  some  poetical  scheme 
in  his  bead."  It  was  punctually  required  that  bis  writing-box 
dbouM  be  set  upon  his  bed  before  he  rose;  and  lord  Ozfiiid's 
domestic  related,  that  in  the  dreadful  winter  ol  forty,  she  was 
called  from  bar  bed  by  him  four  times  in  ooe  night,  to  supply 
him  with  paper,  lest  he  should  lose  a  thou^t 

He  pretends  insensibility  to  censure  and  criticism,  though  it 
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was  observed  by  all  who  knew  him  that  every  pamphlet  dis- 
turbed his  quiet,  and  that  his  extreme  irritability  laid  him  open 
to  perpetual  vexation  ;  but  he  wished  to  despise  his  critics^  and 
therefore  hoped  that  he  did  despise  them. 

As  he  happened  to  live  in  two  reigns  when  the  court  paid  lit- 
tle attention  to  poetry,  he  nursed  in  his  mind  a  foolish  disesteem 
of  kings,  and  proclaims  that  '^  he  never  sees  courts."  Yet  a 
little  regard  shown  him  by  the  prince  of  Wales  melted  his  ob- 
duracy ;  and  he  had  not  much  to  say  when  he  was  asked  by  his 
royal  highness,  ^^  How  he  could  love  a  prince  while  he  disliked 
kinn  ?'' 

lie  very  frequently  professes  contempt  of  the  world,  and  re- 
presents himself  as  looking  on  mankind,  sometimes  with  gay 
indifference,  as  on  emmets  of  a  hillock,  below  his  serious  atten- 
tion, and  sometimes  with  gloomy  indignation,  as  on  monsters 
more  worthy  of  hatred  than  of  pity.  These  were  dispositions 
apparently  counterfeited.  How  could  he  despise  those  whom 
he  lived  by  pleasing,  and  on  whose  approbation  his  esteem  of 
himself  was  superstructed  ?  Why  should  he  hate  those  to  whose 
favour  he  owed  his  honour  and  his  ease  ?  Of  things  that  termi- 
Bftte  in  human  life,  the  world  is  the  proper  judge ;  to  despise  its 
sentence,  if  it  were  possible,  is  not  just ;  and  if  it  were  just,  is 
not  possible.  Pope  was  far  enough  from  this  unreasonable  tem- 
per:  he  was  sufficiently  a  fool  to  FamCy  and  his  fault  was,  that 
he  pretended  to  n^lect  it  His  levity  and  his  sullenness  were 
only  in  his  letters ;  he  passed  through  common  life,  sometimes 
vexed,  and  sometimes  pleased,  with  the  natural  emotions  of 
common  men. 

His  scorn  of  the  great  is  too  often  repeated  to  be  real ;  no  man 
thinks  much  of  that  which  he  despises  ;  and  as  falsehood  is  al- 
ways in  danger  of  inconsistency,  he  makes  it  his  boast  at  another 
time  that  he  lives  among  them. 

It  is  evident  that  his  own  importance  swells  odcn  in  his  mind. 
He  is  afraid  of  writing,  lest  the  clerks  of  the  post-office  should 
know  his  secrets ;  he  has  many  enemies ;  he  considers  himself 
as  surrounded  by  universal  jealousy ;  ^^  after  many  deaths  and 
many  dispersions,  two  or  three  of  us,"  says  he,  '^  may  still  be 
brought  together,  not  to  plot,  but  to  divert  ourselves,  and  the 
world  too,  if  it  pleases :"  and  they  can  live  together,  and  '^  shew 
what  friends  wits  may  be,  in  spite  of  all  the  fools  in  the  world.'' 
All  this  while  it  was  likely  that  the  clerks  did  not  know  his 
hand ;  he  certainly  had  no  more  enemies  than  a  public  charac- 
ter like  his  inevitably  excites,  and  with  what  degree  of  friend- 
ship the  wits  might  live,  very  few  were  so  much  fools  as  ever 
to  inquire. 

Some  part  of  this  pretended  discontent  he  learned  from  Swift, 


and  ^JwrpnuMi^  ity  I  tfunkittost  mquendy  in  his  cmrespoiidettet 
with  hitiL  Swift's  resentAieiit  was  unreMOiiabIe».biit  it  was  mat* 
cere ;  Pope's  was  tfie  mere  mimitiry  of  his  friend,  a  fictitipv 
part  which  he  b^n  to  plajr  before  it  became  him.  When  he 
was  only  twenty-five  years  M,  he  rebted  that  '^  a  glat  of  study 
and  retirement  had  tlirown  him  on  the  world/'  and  that  there 
was  danger  lest  '^  a  {^t  of  die  world  should  throw  him  beek 
upon  study  and  retirement"  To  this  Swift  answered,  with 
fgreai  propriety,  that  Pope  had  not  yet  acted  or  suffered  eiioil|^, 
in  the  woM  to  have  become  weary  of  it^  A*^'  ii^^^t  ^  ndilf 
^  have  been  some  very  powerful  reason  thtf  can  drive  back  tM^ 
solitude  him  who  has  onoo  enjoyed  tfie  pleasmm  of  society. 

In  the  letters  both  6f  Swift  jund  Pop^  there  appears  such  naiv^ 
rowness  of  mind,  as  makes  them  ins^MiUe  of  any  excelleDei 
that  has  not  some  affini^  with  their  own,  and  confines  their  esteeolf^ 
and  approbation  to  so  small  a  number,  that  whoever  should  fontt' 
his  opinion  of  their  age  from  their  representation,  would  suppoitf 
them  to  have  lived  amidst  ignorance  and  barbarity,  unable  to  fiund 
among  their  contemporaries  either  virtue  or  intelligence,  and 
persecuted  by  those  that  could  not  understand  them. 

When  Pope  murmurs  at  the  world,  when  he  professes  con- 
tempt of  &me,  when  he  speaks  of  riches  and  poverty,  of  success 
and  disappointment,  with  negligent  indifference,  he  certainly^ 
does  not  express  his  habitual  and  settled  resentments,  but  either 
vrilfully  disguises  his  own  character,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  in- 
vests himself  with  temporary  qualities,  and  sallies  out  in  the 
colours  of  the  present  moment  His  hopes  and  fears,  his  joys 
and  sorrows,  acted  strongly  upon  his  mind ;  and,  if  he  difiered 
from  others,  it  was  not  by  carelessness ;  he  was  irritable  and  re- 
sentful ;  his  malignity  to  Philips,  whom  he  had  first  made  ri- 
diculous, and  then  hated  for  being  angry,  continued  too  long.  Of 
his  vain  desire  to  make  Bentley  contemptible,  I  never  heard  any 
adequate  reason.  He  was  sometimes  wanton  in  his  attacks ; 
and  before  Chandos,  lady  Wortley,  and  Hill,  was  mean  in  his 
retreat 

The  virtues  which  seem  to  have  had  most  of  his  affection 
were  liberality  and  fidelity  of  finendship,  in  which  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  other  than  he  describes  himself.  His 
fortune  did  not  suffer  his  charity  to  be  splendid  and  conspicu- 
ous; but  he  assisted  Dodsley  with  a  hundred  pounds,  that  he 
might  open  a  shop ;  and  of  the  subscription  of  forty  pounds  ,a 
year  that  he  raised  for  Savage,  twenty  were  paid  by  himaelt 
He  was  accused  of  loving  money ;  but  his  love  was  eagerness 
to  gsin,  not  solicitude  to  keep  it 

In  the  duties  of  friendship  he  was  zealous  and  constant;  his 
early  maturity  of  mind  commonly  united  him  with  men  older 
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UiiD  himself,  and  therefore,  without  attaining  any  considerable 
length  of  life,  he  saw  many  companions  of  his  youth  sink  into 
the  grave ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  lost  a  single  friend  by 
coldness  or  by  injury ;  those  who  loved  him  once,  continued 
their  kindness.  His  ungrateful  mention  of  Allen  in  his  will 
WIS  the  effect  of  his  adherence  to  one  whom  he  had  known 
Buch  longer,  and  whom  he  naturally  loved  with  greater  fond- 
ness. His  violation  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by%olingbroke 
ooold  have  no  motive  inconsistent  with  the  warmest  affection ; 
he  either  thought  the  action  so  near  to  indifferent  that  he  forgot 
it,  or  80  laudable  that  he  expected  his  friend  to  approve  it. 

It  was  reported,  with  such  confidence  as  almost  to  enforce  be- 
lief, that  in  the  papers  entrusted  to  his  executors  was  found  a 
jfafawMitory  Life  of  Swift,  which  he  had  prepared  as  an  instru- 
ment of  vengeance,  to  be  used  if  any  provocation  should  be 
ever  given.  About  this  I  inquired  of  the  earl  of  Marchmont^ 
who  asBored  me  that  no  such  piece  was  amon^  his  remains. 

The  religion  in  which  he  lived  and  died  was  that  of  the 
dmrcb  of  Rome,  to  which  in  his  correspondence  with  Racine 
he  professes  himself  a  sincere  adherent.  That  he  was  not  sera- 
poHNialy  pious  in  some  part  of  his  life,  is  known  by  many  idle 
md  indecent  applications  of  sentences  taken  from  the  Scriptures ; 
I  mode  of  merriment  which  a  good  man  dreads  for  its  profane- '  /. 
BtM,  and  a  witty  man  disdains  for  its  easiness  and  vulgarity.  But  - 
to  whatever  levities  he  has  been  betrayed,  it  does  not  appear  that 
bis  principles  were  ever  corrupted,  or  that  he  ever  lost  his 
bdidf  of  revelation.  The  positions  which  he  transmitted  from 
Bdingbroke  he  seems  not  to  have  understood,  and  was  pleased 
ifith  an  interpretation  that  made  them  orthodox. 

A  man  of  such  exalted  superiority,  and  so  little  moderation, 
ffould  naturally  have  all  his  delinquencies  observed  and  aggra- 
vated ;  those  who  could  not  deny  that  he  was  excellent,  would 
nejoice  to  find  that  he  was  not  perfect. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  imputed  to  the  unwillingness  with  which 
the  same  man  is  allowed  to  possess  many  advantages,  that 
liis  learning  has  been  depreciated.  He  certainly  was,  in  his 
Bsriy  life,  a  man  of  great  literary  curiosity ;  and,  when  he 
mote  his  "  Essay  on  Criticism,"  had,  for  his  age,  a  very  wide 
lequaintance  with  books.  When  he  entered  into  the  living 
MPmd,  it  seems  to  have  happened  to  him  as  to  many  others, 
that  he  was  less  attentive  to  dead  masters;  he  studied  in  the 
leademy  of  Paracelsus,  and  made  the  universe  his  favourite  vo- 
iome.  He  gathered  his  notions  fresh  from  reality,  not  from  the 
copies  of  authors,  but  the  originals  of  nature.  Yet  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  literature  ever  lost  his  esteem ;  he  always 
professed  to  love  reading  -,  and  Dobson,  who  spent  some  time  at 
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his  house  transUtiog  his  ^^  Essay  oq  Msn/^  when  I  asked  bim 
what  learning  he  found  him  to  possess,  answered,  ^^  More  thaii 
I  expected/'  His  frequent  references  to  history,  his  ^lusioiif 
to  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  his  images  selected  fifom 
art  and  nature,  with  his  observations  on  the  operations  of  the. 
ound  and  the  modes  of  life,  show  an  intelligence  peip^oally 
on  the  wing,  excursive,  vigorotis,  and  diligent,  eager  to  purau^ 
knowledge,  and  attentive  to  retain  it 

From  this  curiosity  arose  the  desire  of  travelling,  to  which 
be  alludes  in  his  verses  to  Jervas,  and  which,  thou{^  he  nevw 
found  an  opportunity  to  gratify  it,  did  not  leave  him  till  his  life 
declined. 

Of  his  intellectual  character,  the  constituent  and  fundamental. 
principle  was  good  sense,  a  prompt  and  intuitive  perception  of 
oonsonance  and  propriety.  Ue  saw  immediately,  of  his  omu- 
conceptions,  what  was  to  be  chosen,  and  what  to  be  rejected ; 
and,  in  the  works  of  others,  what  was  to  be  shunned,  and  whil 
was  to  be  copied. 

But  good  sense  alone  is  a  sedate  and  quiescent  quality,  which 
manages  its  possessions  well,  but  does  not  increase  them  ;  it  col- 
lects  lew  materials  for  its  own  operations,  and  preserves  safety, 
but  never  gains  supremacy.  Pope  had  likewise  genius ;  a  mind 
active,  ambitious,  and  adventurous,  always  investigating,  always 
aspiring ;  in  its  widest  searches  still  longing  to  go  forward,  in 
its  highest  flights  still  wisihiug  to  be  higher ;  always  imagining 
something  greater  than  it  knows,  always  endeavouring  more 
than  it  can  do. 

To  assist  these  powers,  he  is  said  to  have  had  great  strength 
and  exactness  of  memory.  That  which  he  had  heard  or  read 
was  not  easily  lost ;  and  he  had  before  him  not  only  what  his 
own  meditations  suggested,  but  what  he  had  found  in  other  wri* 
ters  that  might  be  accommodated  to  his  present  purpose. 

These  benefits  of  nature  he  improved  by  incessant  and  un* 
wearied  diligence ;  he  had  recourse  to  every  source  of  intelli- 
gence, and  lost  no  opportunity  of  information ;  he  consulted  the 
Jiving  as  well  as  the  dead ;  he  read  his  compositions  to  his 
friends,  and  was  never  content  with  mediocrity  when  excellence 
could  be  attained.  He  considered  poetry  as  the  business  of  his 
life ;  and,  however  he  might  seem  to  lament  his  occupation,  he 
followed  it  with  constancy ;  to  make  verses  was  his  first  labour, 
and  to  mend  them  was  his  last. 

From  his  attention  to  poetry  he  was  never  diverted.  If  con- 
versation ofiered  any  tiling  that  could  be  improved,  he  con^roit- 
ted  it  to  paper;  if  a  thought,  or  perhaps  an  expression  more 
happy  than  was  common,  rose  to  his  mind,  he  was  careful  to 
write  it;  an  independent  distich  was  preserved  for  an  opportu* 
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f  of  inserlion  ;  and  some  liulc  fragments  have  been  found  I 
■inin);  lines,  or  pnrts  of  lines,  lo  be  wrought  upon  at  some  1 
Pit  time.  \ 

He  n'MOdC  of  thoic  few  whose  labour  ]•*  Ihcir  pleasure  :  he 
R  never  elevated  to  necligenre,  nor  wearied  to  impatieneei 
wrer  passed  a  funtt  unamended  by  indifference,  nor  quilloil 
/  despair.  Hr  laboured  his  tvorks,  first  to  gain  reputation, 
i  afterwards  lu  keep  it. 

Of  eomposiiion  there  are  different  methods.  Some  employ 
looce  memory  and  invention,  and,  with  little  intermediate 
I  of  ihc  i>en,  form  and  polish  Urge  musses  hy  continued  me- 
■linn,  and  write  their  proiltictions  only  when,  in  their  own 
kion,  they  have  completed  them.  It  is  related  of  Virgil,  that 
I  custom  was  lo  pour  out  a  great  number  of  verses  in  tha 
VDit));,  and  pass  the  day  in  retrcnchinj;  exuberances,  and  cor- 
jtiiq;  iitsccuracirs.  The  method  r>f  Pope,  as  msy  be  colleclecl 
I  hJ!i  transhlion,  was  lu  write  hts  Tirst  thoughts  in  his  first 
,  and  gradually  to  amplify,  decorate,  rectify,  and  refino 

Vith  such  facilities,  and  such  dispositions,  he  excelled  every 

r  writer  in  poetical  prudence  :  he  wrote  in  such  a  manner 

Bif^t  expose  him  lo  few  hazards.     He  used  almost  always 

■  iBtne  fabric  of  verse;  and.  indeed,  by  those  few  essays  which 

ude  of  any  other,  he  did  not  enlarge  his  reputation.     Of 

I  aniformity  the  certain  rouBcqucnce  was  readiness  and  des- 

By.     By  perpetual  practice,  language  had,   in   his  mind,  a 

imlicil  arrangement ;  having  always  the  sume  use  for  words, 

I  words  so  selected  and  combined  as  In  he  ready  at  his 

This  increase  of  facility  he  confessed  himself  lo  have  per- 

ralvcd  in  the  progress  of  his  translation. 

But  what  was  yet  of  more  importance,  his  effusions  were  al- 
trij-s  voluntary,  and  his  subjects  chosen  by  himself.     His  inde- 
pendence secured  him  from  drudging  at  a  task,  and   labouring 
aipvn  a  barren  topic  ;  he  never  exchanged  praise  for  money,  nor 
opened  a  shop  of  condolence  or  congratulation.     His  poems, 
(bcrefore,  were  scarcely  ever  temporary.     Ho  suffered  corona- 
tions  nnd  royal  marriages  to  pass  without  a  song ;  and  derived 
M  opportunities  from  recent  events,  nor  any  popularity  from  lh« 
scctdcnial  disposition  of  his  readers.     He  never  was  reduced  lo 
the  necessity  of  soliciting  ilio  sun  to  shine  upon  a  birth-day, « 
ctlliug  the  graces  and  virtues  to  attend  a  wedding,  or  of  sayin 
niiltitudcs  have  said  before  him.    When  he  could  produt 
f  new,  he  was  at  liberty  to  he  silent, 
publications  were  for  the  same  reason  never  hast}'.     He 
■id  lo  have  sent  nothing  to  the  press  till  it  had  lain  two  years 
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.  at  least  certain,  thnt  be  ventOTcd 


BOtfaiDf;  without  nice  cxaminatian.  He  suflered  tlie  tumult  of 
imagiDatioD  to  subside,  and  the  novelties  of  invcntioo  to  grow 
familiar.  He  knew  that  the  mind  is  always  enamoured  of  its 
own  productions,  and  did  not  trust  his  first  fondness.  He  con- 
sulted his  friends,  and  listened  with  great  willingness  lo  criticism  ; 
and  what  was  of  more  importance  he  consulted  himself,  and 
let  nothing  pass  against  hia  own  judgment. 

He  proJes^d  to  have  learned  his  poetry  from  Dryden,  whom, 
whenever  an  opportunity  was  presented,  he  praised  through  his 
whole  life  with  unvaried  liberality  ;  and  perhaps  his  character 
may  receive  some  illustration,  if  lie  be  compared  with  his  master. 

Integrity  of  understanding  and  nicety  of  discernment  were 
not  allotted  in  a  less  proporton  to  Dryden  than  to  I'gpc.  The 
rectitude  of  Dryden's  mind  was  sufficiently  shown  by  the  dis- 
mission of  his  poetical  prejudices,  and  the  rejection  of  unnatural 
thoughts  and  rugged  numbers.  But  Dryden  never  desired  to 
apply  all  tlie  Judgment  that  he  had.  He  wrote,  and  professed 
to  write,  merely  for  the  people;  and  when  be  pleased  others. 
he  contented  himself.  He  spent  no  time  in  struggles  to  rause 
latent  powers ;  he  never  attempted  to  make  that  better  whidi 
«VH  already  good,  nor  often  to  mend  what  he  must  have  known 
to  be  iaulty.  He  wrote,  as  he  tells  us,  with  very  little  coll^id«^ 
atioQ ;  when  occasion  or  necessity  called  upon  him,  he  poured 
out  what  the  present  moment  happened  to  supply,  and,  when 
ooee  it  had  passed  the  press,  ejected  it  from  his  mind ;  for, 
when  he  had  do  pecuniary  interest,  he  had  no  further  solicitude. 

Pope  was  not  content  to  satisfy,  he  desired  to  excel ;  and 
therefore  always  endeavoured  to  do  his  best;  he  did  not  court 
the  caodoor,  but  dared  the  judgment,  of  bis  reader,  and  expeet- 
iag  no  indulgence  from  others,  he  showed  none  to  himself.  He 
examined  lines  and  words  with  minute  and  punctilious  obserra- 
tioa,  and  retouched  every  part  with  indeiatigable  diligence,  till 
be  had  left  nothing  to  be  forgiven. 

For  this  reason  he  kept  his  pieces  very  long  in  his  haoda, 
while  he  considered  and  reconsidered  them.  The  only  poens 
irtiieb  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  written  with  such  r^ard 
to  the  times  as  mi^t  hasten  their  publication,  were  the  two  s^ 
lues  of  "  Thir^-ei^t ;"  of  which  Dodsley  told  me  that  they 
wwe  brought  to  hint  by  the  author,  that  they  might  be  fairly 
copied.  "  Ahnost  every  line,"  he  said,  "  was  then  writteo 
twice  orer ;  1  gave  him  a  clean  transciipt,  which  he  sent  woe 
time  afterwards  to  me  for  the  press,  with  almost  every  line 
written  twice  over  a  second  time." 

His  declaration,  that  his  care  for  his  works  ceased  at  their 
pablie^ODf  was  not  strictly  true.  His  parental  attention  never 
abaiid<mod  them;  whit  be  fimnd  aouBS  m  the  fint  editioD,  b» 
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silently  corrected  in  those  that  followed.  He  appears  to  have 
revised  the  *^  Iliad,"  and  freed  it  from  some  of  its  iraperfec- 
lioDS ;  and  the  **  Essay  on  Criticism^'  received  many  improve- 
ments after  its  first  appearance.  It  will  seldom  be  found  that  he 
altered  without  adding  clearnessy  elegance,  or  vigour.  Pope  had 
perhaps  the  judgment  of  Dryden  ;  but  Dryden  certainly  wanted 
the  diligence  of  Pope. 
.  In  acquired  knowledge,  the  superiority  must  be  allowed  to 
Dryden,  whose  education  was  more  scholastic,  and  who  befoi*e 
be  became  an  author  had  been  allowed  more  time  for  study, 
with  better  means  of  information.  His  mind  has  a  larger  range, 
and  he  collects  his  images  and  illustrations  from  a  more  exten- 
sive eircumference  of  science.  Dryden  knew  more  of  man  in 
hiajreneral  nature,  and  Pope  in  his  local  manners.  The  notions 
of  Dryden  were  formed  by  comprehensive  speculation ;  and 
those  of  Pope  by  minute  attention.  There  is  more  dignity  in 
the  knowledge  of  Dryden,  and  more  certainty  in  that  of  Pope. 

Poetry  was  not  the  sole  praise  of  either ;  for  both  excelled 
likewise  in  prose ;  but  Pope  did  not  borrow  his  prose  from 
bis  {Nnedecessor.  The  style  of  Dryden  is  capricious  and  varied; 
that  of  Pope  is  cautious  and  uniform.  Dryden  observes  tho 
motions  of  his  own  mind  ;  Pope  constrains  his  mind  to  his  own 
mles  of  composition.  Dryden  is  sometimes  vehement  and  rapid ; 
Pope  is  always  smooth,  uniform,  and  gentle.  Dryden's  page  is 
a  natural  field,  rising  into  inequalities,  and  diversified  by  the 
varied  exuberance  of  abundant  vegetation  ;  Pope's  is  a  velvet 
lawn,  shaven  by  the  scythe,  and  levelled  by  the  roller. 

Of  genius,  that  power  which  constitutes  a  poet;  that  quality 
without  which  judgment  is  cold,  and  knowledge  is  inert :  that 
energy  which  collects,  combines,  amplifies,  and  animates ;  the 
superiority  must,  with  some  hesitation,  be  allowed  to  Dryden. 
It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  that,  of  this  poetical  vigour  Pope  had 
only  a  little,  because  Dryden  had  more  ;  for  every  other  writer 
since  Milton  must  give  place  to  Pope  ;  and  even  of  Dryden  it 
must  be  said,  that  if  he  has  brighter  paragraphs,  he  has  not  better 
poems.  Dryden's  performances  were  always  hasty,  either  excited 
by  aome  external  occasion,  or  extorted  by  domestic  necessity  ; 
he  composed  without  consideration,  and  published  without  cor- 
rection. What  his  mind  could  supply  at  call,  or  gather  in  one 
excursion,  was  all  that  he  sought,  and  all  that  he  gave.  The 
dilatory  caution  of  Pope  enabled  him  to  condense  his  sentiments, 
to  multiply  his  images,  and  to  accumulate  all  that  study  might 
produce,  or  chance  miglit  supply.  If  the  flights  of  Dryden 
therefore  are  higher,  Pope  continues  longer  on  the  wing.  If  of 
Dryden's  fire  the  blaze  is  brighter,  of  Pope's  the  heat  is  more  re- 
guhirand  constant.    Dryden  oflen  surpasses  expectation^  and 
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Pope  never  falls  below  il.     Drvtlen  la  read  with  rrequeiA  a* 
tonishment  and  Pope  with  perpetual  delight. 

This  parallel  ivill,  1  hope,  when  it  is  well  considered,  be  found 
just ;  and  if  the  reader  should  suspect  me,  as  1  suspect  fnyaelf, 
of  some  partial  fondness  for  the  memory-  of  Dryden,  let  him  not 
too  hastily  condemn  me ;  for  meditatioii  and  inquiry  may,  per- 
haps, show  him  the  reasonableness  of  my  determioalion. 

The  works  of  Pope  are  now  to  be  distinctly  examined,  DOlw 
much  with  attention  lo  slight  fawlts  or  petty  beauties,  as  the 
general  character  and  effect  of  each  performance. 

It  seems  natural  for  a  yonn«  poet  to  iniiialc  himself  by  pas- 
toralSj  which,  not  professing  to  imitate  real  life,  require  no  ex- 
perience; and  exhibiting  only  the  simple  operation  of  nnmin- 
gled  passions  admit  no  subtle  reasonin;;  or  deep  inquiry.  Pope's 
pastorals  aio  not  however  composed  but  with  close  tboiif;ht; 
they  have  rel'crencu  lo  the  limes  of  the  day.  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  the  periods  of  human  life.  The  last,  and  that  which 
turns  the  ullcntion  upon  a^e  and  death,  was  the  author's  ft- 
Tourite.  To  tell  of  disappointment  and  misery,  to  thicken  the 
darkness  of  futurity,  and  perplex  the  labyrinth  of  uncertainty, 
has  been  always  a  delicious  employment  for  poets.  His  pre- 
ference was  probably  Just.  I  wish,  however,  that  his  fondness 
had  not  overlooked  a  line  in  which  the  zephyrs  are  made  to  la- 
ment in  silence. 

To  charge  these  pastorals  with  want  of  invention,  is  to  require 
what  was  never  intended.  The  imitations  are  so  ambitiously 
frequent,  that  the  writer  evidently  means  rather  to  show  his  li- 
terature than  his  wit.  It  is  surely  sufficient  for  an  author  of  six- 
teen, not  only  to  be  able  to  copy  the  poems  of  antiquity  wilh 
judicious  selection,  but  to  have  obtained  sufficient  power  of  Ian* 
guage,  and  skill  in  metre,  to  exhibit  a  scries  of  versification, 
which  had  in  Kngliah  poetry  no  pracedcnt,  nor  has  since  had 
«n  imitation. 

The  design  of  "  Windsor  Forest"  is  evidently  derived  from 
"  Cooper's  Hill,"  wilh  some  attenlron  to  Waller's  poem  on 
"The  Park;"  but  Pope  cannot  fac  denied  to  excel  his  masters 
in  variety  and  elegance,  and  the  art  of  interchanging  descrip- 
tion, narrative,  and  morality.  The  objection  made  by  Dennis 
is  the  want  of  plan,  of  a  regular  subordination  of  parts  terminat- 
ing in  the  principal  and  original  design.  There  is  this  want  ia 
most  descriptive  poems,  because  as  the  scenes,  which  theymnst 
exhibit  successively,  are  all  subsisting  at  the  same  time,  the  order 
in  which  they  are  shown  must  by  necessity  be  arbitrary,  and 
more  Js  not  to  be  expected  from  the  last  part  than  from  the 
first    The  atteation,  therefore,  which  cannot  be  deUioed  by 
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siispeDse^  must  be  excited  by  diversity,  such  as  his  poem  o£fers 
to  its  reader. 

But  the  desire  of  diversity  may  be  too  much  indulged  ;  the 
parts  of  ^^  Windsor  Forest"  which  deserve  least  praise  are  those 
which  were  added  to  enliven  the  stillness  of  the  scene,  the  ap- 
pearance of  father  Thames,  and  the  transformation  of  ^^Lodona.'^ 
Addison  had  in  his  '^  Campaign"  derided  the  rivers  that  ^^  rise 
from  their  oozy  beds"  to  tell  stories  of  heroes ;  and  it  is  there- 
lore  strange  that  Pope  should  adopt  a  fiction  not  only  unnatu- 
ral, but  lately  censured.  The  story  of  *^  Lodona"  is  told  with 
sweetness;  but  a  new  metamorphosis  is  a  ready  and  puerile 
expedient ;  nothing  is  easier  than  to  tell  how  a  flower  was  once 
A  blooming  virgin,  or  a  rock  an  obdurate  tyrant. 

The  "  Temple  of  Fame"  has,  as  Steele  warmly  declared, 
^  a  thousand  beauties."  Every  part  is  splendid  ;  there  is  great 
luxuriance  of  ornaments ;  the  original  vision  of  Chaucer  was 
never  denied  to  be  much  improved  ;  the  allegory  is  very  skil- 
fiiUy  continued,  the  imagery  is  properly  selected,  and  learnedly 
displayed  ;  yet  with  all  this  comprehension  of  excellence,  as  its 
leeiie  is  laid  in  remote  ages,  and  its  sentiments,  if  the  concluding 
paragraph  be  excepted,  have  little  relation  to  general  manners 
or  common  life,  it  never  obtained  much  notice,  but  is  turned 
silently  over,  and  seldom  quoted  or  mentioned  with  cither 
praise  or  blame. 

That  "  The  Messiah"  excels  the  "  PoUio"  is  no  great  praise, 
if  it  be  considered  from  what  original  the  improvements  are  de- 
rived. 

The  **  Verses  on  the  unfortunate  Lady"  have  drawn  much 
attention  by  the  illaudable  singularity  of  treating  suicide  with 
respect ;  and  they  must  be  allowed  to  be  written  in  some  parts 
with  vigorous  animation,  and  in  others  with  gentle  tenderness  ; 
nor  has  Pope  produced  any  poem  in  which  the  sense  predomi- 
nates more  over  the  diction.  But  the  tale  is  not  skilfully  told  : 
it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  character  of  either  the  lady  or  her 
guardian.  History  relates  that  she  was  about  to  disparage  her- 
self by  a  marriage  with  an  inferior ;  Pope  praises  her  for  the 
dignity  of  ambition,  and  yet  condemns  the  uncle  to  detestation 
for  his  pride  ;  the  ambitious  love  of  a  niece  may  be  opposed  by 
the  interest,  malice,  or  envy  of  an  uncle,  but  never  by  his  pride. 
On  such  an  occasion  a  poet  may  be  allowed  to  be  obscure,  but 
inconsistency  never  can  be  right.* 

*  The  account  herein  before  given  of  this  lady  and  her  catastrophe,  cited 
by  Johnson  from  Ruffhead  with  a  kind  of  acquiescence  in  the  truth  thereof, 
seems  no  other  than  might  have  been  extracted  from  the  verses  themselves. 
1  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson,  containing  the  name  of  the 
Ifdj  ;  and  a  reference  to  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  Utcrary  world  fui* 
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The  "  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Da;"  was  undertaken  at  ihe  de- 
sire of  Steele,  f  n  this  (he  author  is  generally  confessed  to  have 
raiscarriecl ;  yet  he  has  miscarried  only  as  compared  withDryden, 
ibrhc  has  far  outgone  other  competitors.  Dryden's  plan  is  bet- 
ter chosen  :  history  will  always  take  stronger  hold  of  t)ie  atten- 
tion that]  fable ;  llie  passions  excited  by  Drydcn  are  lite  pleasures 
and  pains  of  real  life ;  the  scene  of  Pope  is  laid  in  imaginary 
eiislcncc;  Pope  is  read  with  calm  acquiescence,  Dryden  with 
turbulent  delight;  Pope  bangs  upon  the  ear,  and  Dr^'den  finds 
the  passes  of  the  mind. 

Both  the  odes  want  the  essential  constituent  of  metrical  com- 
positions, the  staled  recurrence  of  settled  numbers.  It  may  bo 
alleged  that  Pindar  is  said  hy  Horace  to  have  written  numerU 
lege  solulia ;  but  as  no  such  lax  performances  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  ua,  the  meanini;  of  that  expression  cannot  be  fixed  ; 
and  perhaps  the  like  return  might  properly  be  made  to  »  mod- 
ern Pindarist,  as  Air.  Cobb  received  from  Benlley,  who,  when 
be  found  his  criticisms  upon  a  Greek  exercise,  ivhicb  Cobb  had 
presented,  refuted  one  after  another  by  Pindar's  authority,  cried 
owt  at  last — "  Pindar  was  a  bold  fellow,  but  thou  art  an  impt»- 
dent  one." 

If  Pope's  ode  be  particularly  inspected,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  first  stanza  consists  of  sounds,  well  chosen  indeed,  but  only 
aottnds. 

The  second  consists  of  hyperbolical  common-places,  easily  to 
be  found,  and  perhaps  without  much  difficulty  to  be  as  well  ex- 


In  the  third,  however,  there  are  numbers,  images,  harmony, 
and  vigour,  not  unworthy  the  antagonist  of  Dryden.  Had  all 
been  like  this — hut  every  part  cannot  be  the  best. 

The  next  stanzas  place  and  detain  us  in  the  dark  and  dismal 
regions  of  mythology,  where  neither  hope  nor  fear,  neither  jojr 
nor  sorrow,  can  be  found ;  the  poet  however  faithfully  attend 
us :  we  have  all  that  can  be  performed  by  elegance  of  diction, 
or  sweetness  of  versification  ;  but  what  can  form  avail  withoat 
better  matter  ? 

The  last  stanza  recurs  again  to  common-places.  The  conclu- 
sion ii  too  evidently  modelled  by  that  of  Dryden ;  and  it  may 

herluftorj.  Him  I  hare  aetxi ;  *nd,  from  •  memonndam  of  same  p>Tlicn. 
Ian  to  the  purpoie  coniiDunioted  ta  liim  by  >  lady  of  qnilily,  he  infbrniB 
me,  lh*t  tbe  unfortunMe  luly'i  nimr  su  Withmf|1>uiy,  comipilj  pronounc' 
cd  Wiubury:  that  she  wu  in  love  with  Pope,  anil  would  have  mimed  hna; 
that  ber  guudiin,  though  ibc  wu  deformed  in  her  person,  looking  upon 
■uch  a  match  u  heneath  ber,  sent  her  to  a  convent ;  and  that  a  noose,  and 
o«t  K  iword,  pot  an  end  to  her  life.    H. 
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i  that  both  Odd  n'itli  the  same  fault :  the  comparison 
of  eaoi]  is  literal  on  one  side,  and  metaphorical  on  the  other. 

Pods  <io  not  always  express  their  own  thoughts;  Pope,  with 
lU  tfii»  labour  in  the  praise  of  music,  was  ignorant  of  its  priuci- 
ykts,  knd  insonubic  of  its  effecla. 

One  of  his  greatest,  though  of  his  earliest  works,  is  the  "  Es- 
ny  un  Criitcism ;"  which,  if  lie  had  written  noihing  else,  would 
bre  f'liccd  him  amonf;  the  first  critics  antt  the  lirst  poets,  as  it 
exrubii*  every  motle  of  excellence  that  can  embellish  or  dignify 
dniaclrc  oomposilion,  selection  of  matter,  novelty  of  arrange- 
mcni,  justness  of  precept,  splendour  of  illustration,  and  propriety 
of  JjjTP^'cion.  I  know  not  whether  it  be  pleasing  1o  consider, 
lb'  ho  prmluced  this  piece  at  twenty,  and  never  afterwards  ex- 
celled it :  he  that  deli);ht8  himself  with  observing  that  such  pow- 
m  miy  bn  so  soon  attained,  cannot  but  greive  to  think  that  life 
ws  ever  aHer  at  a  statid. 

To  mfrntion  the  particular  beauties oflhe  essay  would  be  un- 
fKlitably  tedious ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  to  observe,  that  the  com- 
puuon  of  a  student's  progress  in  the  sciences  with  tlie  journey 
«fi  traveller  in  the  Alps,  is  perhaps  the  best  that  English  poe- 
try can  show.     A  simile,  to  be  perfect,  must  botli  illustrste  and . 
waoble  the  subject;  must  sliow  it  to  the  understanding  in  a 
dnrer  view,  and  display  it  to  the  fancy  with  greater  dignity, 
boi  ciiher  of  these  qualities  may  be  suflicient  to  recommend  it. 
In  didactic  poetry,  of  which  the  great  purpose  is  instniction,  a 
smile  may  be  praised  which  illustrates,  though  it  does  not  en- 
ooblc ;  in  heroics,  that  may  be  admitted  which  ennobles,  though 
il  Hoc*  not  illustrate.     Tliat  it  may  be  complete,  it  is  required 
'    .  independently  of  its  references,  a  pleasing  image;  for 
.:  said  to  be  a  shurt  episode.     To  this  antiquity  was  so 
'  hat  circumstances  were  sometimes  added,  which,  hav- 
„   .    ;_jr,illels, served  only  to  fill  the  imagination,  and  produc- 
ctl  Khat  Pcrrault  ludicrously  called  "  comparisons  with  a  long 
taJL"     In  Iheir  similiestlie  greatest  writers  have  sometimes  fail- 
ed; tfp  ship-race,  compared  with  Ihe  chariol-race,  is  neither 
'■  ■'.  nor  a^randized ;  land  and  water  mnkc  all  the  difier- 
.  in  .\pollo,  running  afler  Daphne,  is  likened  to  a  grey- 
n<)ng  a  hare,  there  is  nothing  gained  ;  the  ideas  of  pur- 
n-^ht  are  too  plain  to  be  made  pluiner;  and  a  god,  and 
ik:  tiaujihlcr  of  a  god,  are  not  represented  much  to  their  advan- 
1^  by  a  hare  and  dog.     The  simile  of  the  Alps  has  no  useless 
pari*,  yet  affords  a  striking  picture  by  itself;  it  makes  the  fore- 

K'ng  (MsitiOD  better  understood,  and  enables  it  to  take  faster 
d  on  the  attention ;  it  assists  the  apprehension,  and  elevates 
ibe  fancy. 
Let  me  likewise  dwell  a  Utile  on  the  celebrated  paragraph,  in 
TOL.  VI. P 
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which  it  is  directed  that  ^^  the  sound  should  seem  tneehotofhv 
sense ;"  a  precept  which  Pope  is  allowed  to  have  observed  b^ 
yond  any  other  English  poet 

This  notion  of  representative  metre,  and  the  desire  of  disco- 
vering  frequent  adaptations  of  the  sound  to  the  sense,  have  pn^ 
duced,  in  my  opinion,  many  wild  conceits  and  imaginary  beMh 
ties.  All  that  can  furnish  this  representation  are  the  sounds  o£ 
the  words  considered  singly,  and  the  time  in  which  they  are 

Eonounced.  Every  language  has  some  words  framed  to  exhi- 
t  the  noises  which  they  express,  as  thump j  rattkf  growlj  hiUm 
These  however  are  but  few,  and  the  poet  cannot  make  them 
more,  nor  can  they  be  of  any  use  but  when  sound  is  to  be  men* 
tioned.  The  time  of  pronunciation  was  in  the  dactylic  measures 
of  the  learned  languages  capable  oS  considerable  variety ;  Ixit  tbi^ 
variety  could  be  accommodated  only  to  motion  or  duration.  Mid 
different  d^rees  of  motion  were  perhaps  expressed  by  verses 
rapid  or  slow,  without  much  attention  of  the  writer,  when  the 
image  had  full  possession  of  his  fiincy ;  but  our  language  havtop 
little  flexibility,  our  verses  can  differ  very  little  in  their  cadence. 
The  fancied  resemblances,  I  fear,  arise  sometimes  merely  from 
the  ambiguity  of  words ;  there  is  supposed  to  be  some  relation 
betwecD  a  soft  line  and  a  soft  couch,  or  between  hard  syllables 
and  hard  fortune. 

Motion,  however,  may  be  in  some  sort  exemplified ;  and  yet 
it  may  be  suspected  that  in  such  resemblances  the  mind  often 

g>verns  the  ear,  and  the  sounds  are  estimated  by  their  meaning, 
ne  of  their  most  successful  attempts  has  been  to  descritie  the 
labour  of  Sisyphus : 

with  many  a  weary  step,  and  many  a  groan. 
Up  a  hig^  biU  he  heaves  a  buppe  round  stone ; 
1  lie  huge  round  stone,  resulting  with  a  bound. 
Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  smokes  along  the  g^und. 

Who  does  not  perceive  the  stone  to  move  slowly  upward  and 
roll  violently  back  ?    But  set  the  same  numbers  to  another  sense : 

While  many  a  merry  tale,  and  many  a  song, 
Cheer'd  the  rough  road,  we  wish'd  the  rough  road  long. 
The  rough  road  then,  returning  in  a  round, 
Mock'd  our  impatient  st^s,  for  all  was  fidiy  ground. 

We  have  now  surely  lost  much  of  the  delay,  and  much  of  the 
rapidity. 

But,  to  show  how  little  the  greatest  master  of  numbers  can 
fix  the  principles  of  representative  harmony,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  remark  that  the  poet  who  tells  us,  that 
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When  Ajax  striret  some  rock's  vast  wdght  to  throw. 

The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow : 

Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain. 

Flies  o'er  the  unbending  com,  and  skims  along  the  main— 

when  he  had  enjoyed  for  about  thirty  years  the  praise  of  Ca- 
milla's lightness  of  foot,  he  tried  another  experiment  upon  sound 
and  itme^  and  produced  this  memorable  triplet : 

Waller  was  smooth :  but  Dryden  taught  to  join 
The  varying  verse,  the  full  resounding  line. 
The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine. 

Here  are  the  swiftness  of  the  rapid  race,  and  the  march  of 
dow-paced  majesty,  exhibited  by  the  same  poet  in  the  same  se- 
quence of  syllables,  except  that  the  exact  prosodist  will  find  the 
hue  of  swi/tntss  by  one  time  lon^^er  than  that  of  tardiness. 

Beauties  of  this  kind  are  commonly  fancied ;  and,  when  real, 
are  technical  and  nugatory,  not  to  be  rejected  and  not  to  be  so- 
Ueited. 

To  the  praises  which  have  been  accumulated  on  *^  The  Rape 
of  the  Lock"  by  readers  of  every  class,  from  the  critic  to  the 
waiting-maid,  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  addition.  Of  that  which 
18  universally  allowed  to  be  the  most  attractive  of  all  ludicrous 
eompositions,  let  it  rather  be  now  inquired  from  what  sources 
the  power  of  pleasing  is  derived. 

Ht.  Warburton,  who  excelled  in  critical  perspicacity,  has  re- 
marked that  the  preternatural  agents  are  very  happily  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  the  poem.  The  heathen  deities  can  no  longer 
gaio  attention ;  we  should  have  turned  away  from  a  contest  be- 
tween Venus  and  Diana.  The  employment  of  allegorical  per- 
ions  always  excites  conviction  of  its  own  absurdity  ;  they  may 
produce  effects,  but  cannot  conduct  actions  :  when  the  phantom 
IS  put  in  motion,  it  dissolves :  thus  discord  may  raise  a  mutiny ; 
but  discord  cannot  conduct  a  march,  nor  besiege  a  town.  Pope 
brought  in  view  a  new  race  of  beings,  with  powers  and  pas- 
sions proportionate  to  their  operation.  The  Sylphs  and  Gnomes 
act  at  the  toilet  and  the  tea-table,  what  more  terrific  and  more 
powerful  phantoms  perform  on  the  stormy  ocean,  or  the  field 
of  battle;  they  give  their  proper  help  and  do  their  proper  mis- 
chief. 

Pope  is  said,  by  an  objector,  not  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
this  petty  nation  ;  a  charge  which  might  with  more  justice  have 
been  brought  against  the  author  of  the  '^  Iliad,"  who  doubtless 
adopted  the  religious  system  of  his  country ;  for  what  is  there^ 
bat  the  names  of  his  agents,  which  Pope  has  not  invented  ?  Has 
he  not  assigned  them  characters  and  operations  never  heard  of 


before?    Has  he  noi,.tt  letst,  giv^Dtbete  their  firylB^ed 
/.    existence  ?    If  this  is  pot  sufficient  to  denomioi^te  hh  w0rk  otl* 
gioal,  nothing  original  e?er  can  be  written. 

In  this  work  are  exhibited,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  two 
most  engaging  powers  of  an  author.  New  things  iii^^  tmiim  Mr 
!^  miliar,  and  familiar  IhingB  am  made  new*  A  race  of  aSrial  pM^ 
pie,  never  heard  of  before,  is  presented  to  us  in  a  nwin^r  «| 
clear  and  easy,  that  the  reader  seeks  for  no  further  infonnl^ioay 
but  immediately  mingle  with  his  new  acquiuntance,  adopts  dMir 
interests  and  attends  their  pursuits,  k>ves  a  Sylph  and  detdsltft 
Gnome.  "^ 

That  familiar  things  are  made  new,,every  paragraph  wiH  prO(#a» 
The  subject  of  the  poem  is  an  event  below  the  common  nAS- 
dents  of  common  life ;  nothing  real  is  introduced  that  is  iiol  dtte 
so  often  as  to  be  no  longer  regarded;  yet  the  whole  detail  ci^ii 
female  day  is  here  brought  before  us,  invested  with  so  muehiM 
of  decoration,  that,  though  nothing  is  disguised,  every  tbiM  is 
striking,  and  we  feel  all  the  appetite  of  curiosity  for  that  mnn 
which  we  have  a  thousand  times  turned  fastidiously  away. 

The  purpose  of  the  poet  is,  as  he  tells  us,  to  laugh  at  *'  tiie 
little  unguarded  follies  of  the  female  sex."  It  is  therefore  with* 
out  justice  that  Dennis  chains  "  The  Rape  of  the  Lock"  with 
the  want  of  a  moral,  and  for  that  reason  sets  it  below  the  ''  La- 
trin,"  which  exposes  the  pride  and  discord  of  the  clergy.  Per- 
haps neither  Pope  nor  Boileau  has  made  the  world  much  better 
than  he  found  it ;  but  if  they  had  both  succeeded,  it  were  easy 
to  tell  who  would  have  deserved  most  from  public  gratitude. 
The  freaks,  and  humours,  and  spleen,  and  vanity  of  women,  as 
they  embroil  families  in  discord,  and  fill  houses  with  disquiet, 
do  more  to  obstruct  the  happiness  of  life  in  a  year,  than  the  am- 
bition of  the  clergy  in  many  centuries.  It  has  been  well  observ- 
ed, that  the  misery  of  man  proceeds  not  from  any  single  crash 
of  overwhelming  evil,  but  from  small  vexations  continually  re- 
peated. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dennis  likewise,  that  the  machinery  is  su- 
perfluous; that,  by  all  the  bustle  of  preternatural  operation,  the 
main  event  is  neither  hastened  nor  retarded.  To  this  charge  an 
efficacious  answer  is  not  easily  made.  The  Sylphs  cannot  be 
said  to  help  or  oppose;  and  it  roust  be  allowed  to  imply  aome 
want  of  art,  that  their  power  has  not  been  sufficiently  inter- 
mingled with  the  action.  Other  parts  may  likewise  be  char]^ 
with  want  of  connexion ;  the  game  at  ombre  might  be  spared; 
but,  if  the  lady  had  lost  her  hair  while  she -was  intent  upon  her 
cnrds,  it  might  have  been  inferred  that  those  who  are  too  fond 
of  play  will  be  in  danger  of  neglecting  mcH^  important  interests* 
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IliOM  perhtps  are  firalts ;  but  what  are  such  faults  to  so  much 
excellence ! 

The  epistle  of  **  Eloise  to  Abelard"  is  one  of  the  most  happy 
productions  of  human  wit :  the  subject  is  so  judiciously  chosen, 
that  it  would  be  difficult,  in  turning  over  the  annals  of  the 
world,  to  find  another  which  so  many  circumstances  concur  to 
recommend.  We  regularly  interest  ourselves  most  in  the  for- 
tune of  those  who  most  deserve  our  notice.  Abelard  and 
Eloise  were  conspicuous  in  their  days  for  eminence  of  merit. 
The  heart  naturally  loves  truth.  The  adventures  and  misfor- 
tunes of  this  illustrious  pair  are  known  from  undisputed  history. 
Their  fate  does  not  leave  the  mind  in  hopeless  dejection;  for 
they  both  found  quiet  and  consolation  in  retirement  and  piety. 
So  new  and  so  affecting  is  their  story,  that  it  supersedes  inven- 
tion ;  and  imagination  ranges  at  full  liberty  without  straggUug 
into  scenes  of  fable. 

The  story,  thus  skilfully  adopted,  has  been  diligently  im- 
proved. Pope  has  left  nothing  behind  him  which  seems  more 
the  effect  of  studious  perseverance  and  laborious  revisal.  Her% 
is  particularly  observable  the  curiosa  felicitaSj  a  fruitful  s^U 
and  careful  cultivation*  Here  is  no  crudeness  of  sense  nor  /«h 
perity  of  language.  I 

The  sources  from  which  sentiments  which  have  so  much  Vi- 
gour and  efficacy  have  been  drawn  are  shown  to  be  the  mystilb 
writers  by  the  learned  author  of  the  '^  Essay  on  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Pope ;"  a  hook  which  teaches  how  the  brow  of 
criticism  may  be  smoothed*  and  how  she  may  be  enabled,  with 
all  her  severity,  to  attract  and  to  delight. 

The  train  of  my  disquisition  has  now  conducted  me  to  thi^ 
poetical  wonder,  the  translation  of  the  '^  Iliad,"  a  performance 
which  no  age  or  nation  can  pretend  to  equal.  To  the  Greeks 
translation  was  almost  unknown ;  it  was  totally  unknown  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Greece.  They  had  no  recourse  to  the  barbarians 
for  poetical  beauties,  but  sought  for  every  thing  in  Homer, 
where,  indeed,  there  is  but  little  that  they  might  not  find. 

The  Italians  have  been  very  diligent  translators;  but  I  can 
hear  of  no  version,  unless  perhaps  Anguilara's  Ovid  may  be 
excepted,  which  is  read  with  eagerness.  The  "  Iliad"  of  Sal- 
vini  every  reader  may  discover  to  be  punctiliously  exact;  but 
it  seems  to  be  the  work  of  a  linguist  skilfully  pedantic ;  and  his 
countrymen,  the  proper  judges  of  its  power  to  please,  reject  it 
with  disgust. 

Their  predecessors,  the  Romans,  have  left  some  specimens  of 
translations  behind  them,  and  that  employment  must  have  had 
aome  credit  in  which  Tully  and  Germanicus  engaged ;  but,  un- 
less we  suppose,  what  is  perhaps  true,  that  the  plays  of  Terence 
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were  versions  of  Menander,  nothinf;  translated  seema  ever  Uf 
have  risen  to  high  reputation.  The  French,  in  the  meridiaD 
bour  of  their  learnluK,  were  very  laudably  industrious  to  enrich 
their  own  lan^ua^e  wilh  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  ;  but  found 
themselves  reduced,  by  whatever  necessity,  to  turn  the  Greek 
and  Koman  poetry  into  prose.  Whoever  could  read  an  author 
could  Iranslale  him.     From  such  rivals  litlle  can  be  feared. 

The  chief  help  of  Pope  in  this  arduous  undertaking  was 
drawn  from  the  versions  of  Dryden.  Virgil  had  borrowed  much 
of  his  imagery  from  Homer,  and  part  of  the  debt  was  now  paid 
by  his  translator.  Pope  searched  Ihe  pages  of  Dryden  for  happy 
combinations  of  heroic  diction  ;  but  it  will  not  be  denied  that 
he  added  much  to  what  he  found.  He  cultivated  our  lanpiage 
with  so  much  diligence  and  art,  that  he  has  left  in  his  "  Homer" 
a  treasure  of  poetical  elegances  to  posterity.  His  version  may 
be  said  to  have  turned  the  English  tongue  ;  for  since  its  appear- 
ance, no  writer,  however  deficient  in  other  powers,  has  wanted 
melody.  Such  a  series  of  lines,  so  elaboratelv  corrected  and  so 
-  'Sweetly  modulated,  took  possession  of  the  public  car;  the  vul- 
^r  was  enamoured  of  the  poem,  and  the  learned  wondered  at 
th^translation. 

But  in  the  most  general  applause,  discordant  voices  will  al- 
ways be  heard.  It  has  been  objected  by  some,  who  wi^  to  be 
nnmbered  among  the  sous  of  learning,  that  Pope's  version  of 
Homer  is  not  Homerical :  that  it  eihibils  no  resemblance  of  tb& 
original  and  characteristic  manner  of  the  father  of  poetry, 
■8  it  wants  his  artless  grandeur,*  his  unaffected  majesty. 
This  cannot  be  totally  denied;  but  it  must  be  rernem- 
bered  that  neceasitaa  gtihd  cogit  d^eruUt ;  that  may  be  law- 
fully done  which  cannot  be  forborn.  Time  and  place  will  al- 
ways enforce  regard.  In  estimating  this  translation,  considen- 
lion  must  be  had  of  the  nature  of  our  language,  the  form  of  oar 
metre,  and,  above  all,  of  the  change  which  two  thousand  yean 
have  made  in  the  modes  of  life  and  Ihe  habits  of  thouzhL  Vir- 
gil wrote  in  a  language  of  the  same  general  fabric  with  that  of 
Homer,  iu  verses  of  the  same  measure,  and  in  an  age  nearer 
to  Homer's  time  by  eighteen  hundred  years;  yet  he  found, 
even  then,  the  state  of  the  world  so  much  altered,  and  the  de- 

*  Dentley  wii  one  these.  He  and  Pope,  soon  after  the  publication  of 
Homer,  met  at  Dr.  M«ad*i  at  dinner ;  when  Pope,  dealroui  of  hia  opinion 
of  the  traiulation,  addrciBrd  him  thui :  "  Dr.  Bentlej,  I  ordered  my  IkmA' 
•eller  to  aend  you  your  booki ;  I  hope  you  received  them."  Bentley,  who 
bad  purpoKly  sTotded  uying  any  tbinp  about  Homer,  pretended  not  to  ud- 
deratand  him,  and  aaked,  "Booki,  booka,  what  books  J"  "  Hy  Hooscri" 
nplied  Pope,  "  which  you  did  me  the  honour  to  subacribe  tar."  "  Oik,'' 
•aid  Bentley,  "aye,  nowIrecoUect--^aurttanalatioB^— hu  a  pretty  pMH^ 
Mr.  Pope  j  but  joa.  miut  not  call  it  Homer."    H. 
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mand  for  elegance  so  much  increased,  that  mere  nature  would  be 
endured  no  longer ;  and  perhaps  in  the  multitude  of  borrowed 
passages,  very  few  can  be  shown  which  he  has  not  embel- 
Hahed. 

There  is  a  time  when  nations,  emerging  from  barbarity  and 
filling  into  regular  subordination,  gain  leisure  to  grow  wise, 
and  feel  the  shame  of  ignorance  and  the  craving  pain  of  unsa- 
tisfied curiosity.  To  this  hunger  of  the  mind,  plain  sense  is 
grateful ;  that  which  fills  the  void  removes  uneasiness^  and  ^o  be 
free  from  pain  for  a  while  is  pleasure ;  but  repletion  generates 
fitftidiousness ;  a  saturated  intellect  soon  becomes  luxurious,  and 
knowledge  finds  no  willing  reception  till  it  is  recommended  by 
artifieial  diction.  Thus  it  will  be  found,  in  the  progress  of 
learning,  that  in  all  nations  the  first  writers  are  simple,  and  that 
every  age  improves  in  elegance.  One  refinement  always  makes 
way  for  another ;  and  what  was  expedient  to  Virgil  was  neces- 
sarv  to  Pope. 

I  suppose  many  readers  of  the  English  '^  Iliad,"  when  they 
have  been  touched  with  some  unexpected  beauty  of  the  lighter 
kind,  have  tried  to  enjoy  it  in  the  original,  where,  alas !  it  was 
not  to  be  found.  Homer  doubtless  owes  to  his  translator  many 
Ovidian  graces  not  exactly  suitable  to  his  character ;  but  to  have 
added  can  be  no  great  crime,  if  nothing  be  taken  away.  Ele- 
gance is  surely  to  be  desired,  if  it  be  not  gained  at  the  expense 
of  dignity.  A  hero  would  wish  to  be  loved,  as  well  as  to  be 
reverenced. 

To  a  thousand  cavils  one  answer  is  sufficient ;  the  purpose  of 
a  writer  is  to  be  read,  and  the  criticism  which  would  destroy 
the  power  of  pleasing  must  be  blown  aside.  Pope  wrote  for 
his  own  age  and  his  own  nation :  he  knew  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  colour  the  images  and  point  the  sentiments  of  his  author ; 
be  therefore  made  him  gracefiil,  but  lost  him  some  of  his  subli- 
mity. 

The  copious  notes  with  which  the  version  is  accompanied, 
and  by  which  it  is  recommended  to  many  readers,  though  they 
were  undoubtedly  written  to  swell  the  volumes,  ought  not  to 
pass  without  praise  ;  commentaries  which  attract  the  reader  by 
the  pleasure  of  perusal  have  not  often  appeared ;  the  notes  of 
others  are  read  to  clear  difficulties,  those  of  Pope  to  vary  enter* 
tainment 

It  has  however  been  objected  with  sufficient  reason,  that  there 
is  in  the  commentary  too  much  of  unseasonable  levity  and  af- 
fected gaiety ;  that  too  many  appeals  are  made  to  the  ladies,  and 
the  ease  which  is  so  carefully  preserved  is  sometimes  the  ease 
of  a  trifler.    Every  art  has  its  terms,  and  every  kind  of  instruc- 
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lion  its  proper  style ;  the  Rravity  of  common  critics  may  be  te- 
dious bul  is  less  despicable  than  childish  merriment. 

Of  the  "  Odyssey"  nothing  remains  to  be  observed ;  the  same 
general  praise  may  be  given  to  both  translations,  and  a  particu- 
lar examination  of  cither  would  require  a  large  volume.  The 
notes  were  written  by  Broome,  who  endeavoured,  not  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  imitate  his  master. 

Of  the  "  Diinciad*'  the  hint  is  confessedly  taken  from  Dry- 
den's  "Mac  Flecknoo;"  but  the  plan  is  so  enlarged  and  diver- 
^fied  as  Justly  to  claim  the  praise  of  an  original,  and  affords  the 
best  specimen  that  has  yet  appeared  of  personal  satire  ludicroustjr 
pompous. 

That  the  design  was  moral,  whatever  the  author  might  tell 
either  his  readers  or  himself,  I  am  not  convinced.  The  first 
motive  was  the  desire  of  revenging  the  contempt  with  which 
Theobald  had  treated  his  "Shakspeare,"  and  regaining  the  ho- 
nour which  he  had  lost,  by  crushing  his  opponent.  Theobald 
was  not  of  bulk  enough  to  fill  a  poem,  and  therefore  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  find  other  enemies  with  other  names,  at  whose  es- 
pense  he  might  divert  the  public. 

In  this  design  there  was  petulance  and  maltgnlly  enough  ;  but 
1  cannot  think  it  very  criminal.  An  author  places  himself  uo- 
called  before  the  tribunal  of  criticism,  and  solicits  fame  at  the 
hazard  of  disgrace.  Dullness  or  deformity  are  not  culpable  in 
themselves,  but  may  be  very  justly  reproached  when  they  pre- 
tend to  the  honour  of  wit  or  the  influence  of  beauty.  If  bid 
writers  were  to  pass  without  reprehension,  what  should  restrain 
them  ?  inipune  diem  cottsiimpseril  tngens  Telephus  ;  and  upon 
bad  writers  only  will  censure  have  much  effect.  The  satire 
■which  brought  Theobald  and  Moore  into  contempt  dropped  im- 
potent from  Bentley,  like  the  javelin  of  Priam. 

All  truth  is  valuable,  and  satirical  criticism  may  be  consider- 
ed  as  nseful  when  it  rectifies  error  and  improves  judgment :  be 
tiut  refines  ihe  public  tjste  is  a  public  benefactor. 

The  besutipa  of  this  poem  are  well  known ;  its  chief  faolt  it 
the  groasneas  of  ita  images.  Pope  and  Swift  had  an  uonatunl 
delight  in  ideu  physically  impure,  such  as  every  other  tongue 
utters  with  unwillingness,  and  of  which  every  ear  shrinka  from 
tbe  mention. 

Bul  even  this  &uU,  offensive  as  it  is,  may  be  forgiven  fortbtf 
excellence  of  other  passages ;  such  as  the  formation  and  diasdu- . 
tion  of  Moore,  the  account  of  the  Traveller,  the  misfortune  of  . 
the  Florist,  and  the  crowded  thoughts  and  stately  numbers  which 
disoify  the  concluding  ptragrapfa. 

Tbe  iltentiotu  which  have  been  Qitde  in  the  "  Duociad," 
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not  alwajrs  for  the  better,  require  that  it  should  be  published,  as 
io  the  present  collection,  with  all  its  variations. 

The  ''  Essay  on  Man"  was  a  work  of  p;reat  labour  and  long 
consideration,  but  certainly  not  the  happiest  of  Pope's  perform- 
SDces.  The  subject  is  perhaps  not  very  proper  for  poetry,  and 
the  poet  was  not  sufficiently  master  of  his  subject ;  metaphysical 
morality  was  to  him  a  new  study ;  he  was  proud  of  its  acquisi- 
tions, and,  supposing  himself  master  of  great  secrets,  was  in  haste 
to  teach  what  he  had  not  learned.  Thus  he  tells  us,  in  the  first 
epistle,  that  from  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being  may  be  de- 
duced an  order  of  beings  such  as  mankind,  because  Infinite  Ex- 
cellence can  do  only  what  is  best.  He  finds  out  that  these  be- 
ings must  be  '^  somewhere ;"  and  that  '^  all  the  question  is, 
whether  man  be  in  a  wrong  place."  Surely,  if,  according  to  the 
poet's  Leibnitian  reasoning,  we  may  infer  that  man  ought  to  be, 
only  because  he  is,  we  may  allow  that  his  place  is  the  right 
place,  because  he  has  it.  Supreme  wisdom  is  not  less  infallible 
in  disposing  than  in  creating.  But  what  is  meant  by  somewhere^ 
and  place f  and  wrong  place ^  it  had  been  vain  to  ask  Pope,  who 
probably  had  never  asked  himself. 

Having  exalted  himself  into  the  chair  of  wisdom,  he  tells  us 
much  that  every  man  knows,  and  much  that  he  does  not  know 
himself;  that  we  see  but  little,  and  that  the  order  of  the  universe 
is  beyond  our  comprehension;  an  opinion  not  very  uncommon; 
and  that  there  is  a  chain  of  .subordinate  beings  '^  from  infinite  to 
nothing,"  of  which  himself  and  his  readers  are  equally  ignorant. 
But  he  gives  us  one  comfort,  which  without  his  help  he  supposes 
Qoattainable,  in  the  position,  ^'  that  though  we  are  fools,  yet  God 
IS  wise." 

This  Essay  affords  an  egregious  instance  of  the  predominance 
•f  genius,  the  dazzling  splendour  of  imagery,  and  the  seductive 
powers  of  eloquence.  Never  were  penury  of  knowledge  and 
vulgarity  of  sentiment  so  happily  disguised.  The  reader  feels 
his  mind  full,  though  he  learns  nothing;  and,  when  he  meets  it 
m  its  new  array,  no  longer  knows  the  talk  of  his  mother  and 
his  nurse.  When  these  wonder-working  sounds  sink  into  sense, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Essay,  disrobed  of  its  ornaments,  is  left 
to  the  powers  of  its  naked  excellence,  what  shall  we  discover  ? 
-—That  we  are,  in  comparison  with  our  Creator,  very  weak  and 
ignorant;  that  we  do  not  uphold  the  chain  of  existence;  and 
that  we  could  not  make  one  another  with  more  skill  than  we 
ire  made.  We  may  learn  yet  more ;  that  the  arts  of  human  life 
were  copied  from  the  instinctive  operations  of  other  animals ; 
that,  if  the  world  be  made  for  man,  it  may  be  said  that  man  was 
made  for  geese.  To  these  profound  principles  of  natural  know- 
ledge are  added  some  moral  instructions  equally  new;  that  self- 
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interest,  well  understood,  will  produce  social  concord ;  that  mea 
ai-c  mutual  gainers  by  mutual  benefits ;  that  evil  is  sometimea 
halanced  by  good  ;  that  human  advantages  are  unstable  and  &!• 
Jacious,  of  uncertain  duration  and  doubtful  efiect ;  that  our  true 
honour  is,  not  to  have  a  great  part,  but  to  act  it  well ;  that  vir- 
tue only  is  our  own ;  and  that  happiness  is  always  in  our  poww. 

Surely  a  man  of  no  very  comprehensive  search  may  venture 
to  sjy  that  he  has  heard  of  all  this  before ;  but  it  was  never  till 
now  recommended  by  such  a  blaze  of  embellishments,  or  aueh 
sweetness  of  melody.  The  vigorous  contraction  of  some  tbaaffk% 
the  luxuriant  ampli6cation  of  others,  the  incidental  illuatratiooiy 
and  sometimes  the  dignity,  sometimes  the  softness,  of  the  veneif 
enchain  philosophy,  suspend  criticism,  and  oppress  judguseet 
by  overpowering  pleasure. 

This  is  true  of  many  paragraphs ;  yet,  if  I  had  undertdMi 
to  exemplify  Pope's  felicity  of  composition  before  a  rigid  eriticy 
I  should  not  select  the  "  Essay  on  Man ;"  for  it  contains  more 
lines  unsuccessfully  laboured,  more  harshness  of  diction,  more 
ll)ou<::hts  imperfectly  expressed,  more  levity  without  el^pnee, 
and  more  heaviness  without  strength,  than  will  easily  be  found 
in  all  his  other  works. 

The  ^*  Characters  of  Men  and  Women,"  are  the  product  of 
dilij^ent  speculation  upon  human  life;  much  labour  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  them,  and  Pope  very  seldom  laboured  in  vain. 
That  his  excellence  may  be  properly  estimated,  I  I'ecommend  a 
comparison  of  his  "  Characters  of  Women"  with  Boileau's  Sa- 
tire ;  it  will  then  be  seen  with  how  much  more  perspicacity  female 
nature  is  investigated,  and  female  excellence  selected  ;  and  ha 
surely  is  no  mean  writer  to  whom  Boileau  should  be  found  in- 
ferior. The  "  Characters  of  Men,"  however,  are  written  with 
more,  if  not  with  deeper  thought,  and  exhibit  many  passages 
exquisitely  beautiful.  The  "  Gem  and  the  Flower"  will  not 
easily  be  equalled.  In  the  women's  part  are  some  defects; 
the  character  of  Atossa  is  not  so  neatly  finished  as  that  of 
Ciodio ;  and  some  of  the  female  characters  may  be  found  per- 
haps more  frequently  among  men ;  what  is  said  of  Philo- 
mede  was  tnie  of  Prior. 

In  the  epistles  to  lord  Bathurst  and  lord  Burlington,  Dr.  War- 
burton  has  endeavoured  to  find  a  train  of  thought  which  was 
never  in  the  writer's  head,  and,  to  support  his  hypothesis,  has 
printed  that  first  which  was  published  last.  In  one,  the  mosi 
valuable  passage  is  perha|)S  the  elegy  on  **  Good  Sense ;"  and 
the  other,  the  "  End  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham." 

The  epistle  to  Arhuthnot,  now  arbitrarily  called  "  The  Pro- 
logue to  the  Satires,"  is  a  performance  consisting,  as  it  seems, 
of  many  fragments  wrought  into  one  design,  which  by  this 
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union  of  scattered  beauties  eontains  more  striking  paragraphs 
than  could  probably  have  been  brought  together  into  an  occa- 
sional work.  As  there  is  no  stronger  motive  to  exertion  than 
sdMefence,  no  part  has  more  elegance,  spirit,  or  dignity,  than 
the  poet*s  vindication  of  his  own  character.  The  meanest  pas- 
is  the  satire  upon  Sporus. 

Of  the  two  poems  which  derived  their  names  from  the  year, 
and  which  are  called  ^^  The  Epilogue  to  the  Satires/'  it  was 
very  justly  remarked  by  Savage,  that  the  second  was  in  the 
whole  more  strongly  conceived,  and  more  equally  support- 
ed|  but  that  it  had  no  single  passages  equal  to  the  contention  in 
the  first  for  the  dignity  of  vice  and  the  celebration  of  the  tri- 
iiniph  of  corruption. 

The  imitations  of  Horace  seem  to  have  been  written  as  re- 
htations  of  his  genius.  This  employment  became  his  favourite 
by  its  iacility ;  the  plan  was  ready  to  his  hand,  and  nothing  was 
rrauired  but  to  accommodate  as  he  could  the  sentiments  of  an 
old  author  to  recent  facts  or  familiar  images;  but  what  is  easy 
is  aeldom  excellent;  such  imitations  cannot  give  pleasure  to 
eommoo  readers :  the  man  of  learning  may  be  sometimes  sur- 
prised and  delighted  by  an  unexpected  parallel ;  but  the  com- 
pariaon  requires  knowledge  of  the  original,  which  will  likewise 
often  detect  strained  applications  Between  Roman  images  and 
Ewlish  manners,  there  will  be  irreconcilcable  dissimilitude, 
aofi  the  work  will  be  genen  mcouth  and  party-coloured, 
neither  original  nor  translated,  n  .ther  ancient  nor  modern.* 

Pope  had,  in  proportions  very  nicely  adjtisted  to  each  other, 
all  the  qualities  that  constitute  genius.  He  had  inventiouy  by 
which  new  trains  of  events  are  formed,  and  new  scenes  of 
imagery  displayed,  as  in  the  ^^  Rape  of  the  Lock ;"  and  by  which 
extrinsic  and  adventitious  embellishments  and  illustrations  are 
connected  with  a  known  subject,  as  in  the  ^^  Kssay  on  Criti- 

*  In  one  of  these  poems  is  a  couplet,  to  which  belongs  a  stor}-  that  I  onre 
heard  the  reverend  Dr.  llidley  relate : 

**  Slander  or  poison  dread  from  Delia's  rage ; 

•*  Hard  words,  or  hanging,  if  your  judge  be  •»••.*» 

Sir  Francis  Page,  a  judge  well  known  in  his  time,  conceiving  that  his 
name  was  meant  to  fill  up  the  bjank,  sent  his  clerk  to  Mr.  Pupc,  to  com- 
plain of  the  insult.  Pope  told  the  young  man  that  the  blank  might  be 
wpplied  bv  many  monosyllables,  other  than  the  judge's  n:iine :  **  Hut, 
air^"  laid  the  clerk,  "  the  judge  says  that  no  other  word  will  make  sense 
of  the  passage.  **  So  then,  it  seems,"  says  Pope,  **  your  master  is  not  only 
a  judge,  but  a  poet:  as  that  is  the  case,  the  odds  are  against  me.  Give  my 
respects  to  the  judge,  and  tell  him,  I  a  ill  not  contend  with  one  that  has  the 
adrantage  of  me,  and  he  may  fill  up  the  blank  as  he  pleates."    II. 
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cism.'^  He  had  imagination y  which  strongly  impressei  on  the 
writer's  mind,  and  enables  him  to  convey  to  the  reader,  the  ?•- 
rious  forms  of  nature,  incidents  of  life,  and  energies  of  pMsion, 
as  in  his  "  Eloisa,"  "  Windsor  Forest,"  and  the  "  Ethic  Ept- 
ties."  He  had  judgment^  which  selects  from  life  or  nature 
what  the  present  purpose  requires,  and,  by  separating  the  ct- 
sence  of  things  from  its  concomitants,  often  makes  the  repre- 
sentation more  powerful  than  the  reality ;  and  he  had  coloun  of 
language  always  before  him,  ready  to  decorate  his  matter  with 
every  grace  of  elegant  expression,  as  when  he  aceommodates 
his  diction  to  the  wonderful  multiplicity  of  Homer's  sentiments 
and  descriptions. 

Poetical  expression  includes  sound  as  well  as  meaning: 
^'  music,"  says  Dryden,  '^  is  inarticulate  poetry ;"  among  the 
excellences  of  Pope,  therefore,  must  be  mentioned  the  melody 
of  his  metre.  By  perusing  the  works  of  Dryden  he  discovered 
the  roost  perfect  fabric  of  English  verse,  and  habituated  him- 
self to  that  only  which  he  found  the  be^t ;  in  consequence  of 
which  restraint,  his  poetry  has  been  censured  as  too  uniformly 
musical,  and  as  glutting  the  ear  with  unvaried  sweetness.  I  sus- 
pect this  objection  to  be  the  cant  of  those  who  judge  by  princi- 
ples rather  than  perception ;  and  who  would  even  themselves 
have  less  pleasure  in  his  works,  if  he  had  tried  to  relieve  atten- 
tion by  studied  discords,  or  afifected  to  break  his  lines  and  vary 
his  pauses. 

But  though  he  was  thus  careful  of  his  versification,  he  did  not 
oppress  his  powers  with  superfluous  rigour.  He  seems  to  have 
thought  with  Boileau,  that  the  practice  of  writing  might  be  re- 
fined till  the  difficulty  should  overbalance  the  advantage.  The 
construction  of  his  language  is  not  always  strictly  grammatical: 
with  those  rhymes  which  prescription  had  conjoined,  he  con- 
tented himself,  without  regard  to  Swift's  remonstrance,  though 
there  was  no  striking  consonance;  nor  was  he  very  careful  to 
vary  his  terminations,  or  to  refuse  admission,  at  a  small  distance, 
to  the  same  rhymes. 

To  Swift's  edict  for  the  exclusion  of  Alexandrines  and  triplets 
he  paid  little  regard  ;  he  admitted  them,  but,  in  the  opinion  of 
Fenton,  too  rarely ;  he  uses  them  more  liberally  in  his  transla- 
tion than  his  poems. 

He  has  a  few  double  rhymes ;  and  always,  I  think,  unsuc- 
cessfully, except  once  in  the  ^^  Rape  of  the  Lock." 

Expletives  he  very  early  ejected  from  his  verses;  but  he  now 
and  then  admits  an  epithet  rather  commodious  than  important. 
Each  of  the  six  first  six  lines  of  the  '^  Iliad"  might  lose  two 
syllables  with  very  little  diminution  of  the  meaning;  and  some* 
times,  after  all  his  art  and  labour,  one  verse  seems  to  be  made 
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for  the  nke  of  another.  In  his  latter  productions  the  diction  is 
sometimes  vitiated  by  French  idoms,  with  which  Bolingbroke 
had  perhaps  infected  him. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  couplet  by  which  he  declared  his 
•wn  ear  to  be  most  gratified  was  this  : 

LiO,  where  Mxotis  sleeps,  and  hardly  flows 
The  freezing  Tanais  through  a  waste  of  snows. 

But  the  reason  of  this  preference  I  cannot  discover. 

It  is  remarked  by  Watts,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  happy  com- 
bination of  words,  or  a  phrase  poetically  ele^nt  in  the  English 
koguage,  which  Pope  has  not  inserted  into  his  version  of  Homer. 
How  he  obtained  possession  of  so  many  beauties  of  speech,  it 
were  desirable  to  know.  That  he  gleaned  from  authors,  obscure 
as  well  as  eminent,  what  he  thought  brilliant  or  useful,  and  pre- 
served it  all  in  a  regular  collection,  is  not  unlikely.  When,  in 
his  last  years,  HalPs  satires  were  shown  to  him,  he  wished  that 
he  had  seen  them  sooner. 

New  sentiments  and  new  images  others  may  produce ;  but  to 
attempt  any  further  improvement  of  versification  will  be  dan-  ^^'^i^ 

Srous.     Art  and  diligence  have  now  done  their  best,  and  what  ' ;. 
ill  be  added  will  be  the  efibrt  of  tedious  toil  and  needless  '    ^* ") 
curiosity. 

After  all  this,  it  is  surely  superfluous  to  answer  the  question 
that  has  once  been  askedy  whether  Pope  was  a  poet ;  otherwise 
than  by  asking  in  return,  if  Pope  be  not  a  poet,  where  is  poetry 
to  be  found  ?  To  circumscribe  poetry  by  a  definition  will  only 
show  the  narrowness  of  the  definer,  though  a  definition  whicli 
shall  exclude  Pope  will  not  easily  be  made.  Let  us  look  round 
upon  the  present  time,  and  back  upon  the  past :  let  us  inquire 
to  whom  the  voice  of  mankind  has  given  the  wreath  of  poetry ; 
let  their  productions  be  examined,  and  their  claims  stated,  and 
the  pretensions  of  Pope  will  be  no  more  disputed.  Had  he 
given  the  world  only  his  version,  the  name  of  poet  must  have 
been  allowed  him  ;  if  the  writer  of  the  '^  Iliad"  were  to  chiss 
his  successors,  he  would  assign  a  very  high  place  to  his  trans-  K 
htor,  without  requiring  any  other  evidence  of  genius. 


The  following  letter,  of  which  the  original  is  in  the  hands  of 
lord  Hardwicke,  was  communicated  to  me  by  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Jodrell. 

''To  Mr.  Bridges,  at  the  bishop  of  London's^  at  Fulham. 

"  Sir, 

''  The  favour  of  your  letter,  with  your  remark,  can  never  be 
enough  acknowledged ;  and  the  speed  with  which  you  discharged 
so  troublesome  a  task  doubles  the  obligation. 
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<<  I  iMit  owpy  you  ham  pimmd  «ie  ymj  moeb  bjr 
datioos  00  ill be^vrad  upon  no;  but,I aaMiie  yoa,  nneh 
by  the  frankness  of  yoor  oensare,  whieh  I  oo^t  to  tike  <ho 
more  kindly  of  the  tfrn,  as  it  it  more  adTantagrous  to  a  eeribUer 
to  be  improved  in  his  jodgment  than  to  be  soothed  in  his  vaaity. 
The  greater  part  of  those'  deviations  from  the  Chneek  whieh  yoa 
have  observed,  I  was  led  into  by  Cbapiaian  and  Hobbes ;  who 
are,  it  seems,  as  mneh  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  of  tbo 
originals  as  they  are  deeried  for  the  badness  of  their  tranaiatuma. 
Chapman  pretends  to  have  restored  the  genuine  sense  of  Ike 
author,  from  the  mistakes  of  all  formal  ezplainera,  in  aevml 
hundred  places ;  and  the  Cambridge  editors  of  the  laige  Homeiv 
in  Greek  and  I^tin,  attributed  so  much  to  Hobbes,  that  thef 
confess  they  have  corrected  the  old  Latin  interpretation  venr 
often  by  his  version.  For  my  part,  I  generally  took  the  author^ 
meaning  to  be  as  you  have  explained  it ;  yet  their  authority^ 
joined  to  the  knowledge  of  my  own  imperiectneas  in  the  Ian* 
guage,  overruled  me.  However,  sir,  you  may  be  confident  I  think 
you  in  the  right,  because  you  happen  to  be  of  my  opinion ;  for 
men  (let  them  say  what  they  will)  never  approve  any  other's 
sense,  but  as  it  squares  with  their  own.  But  you  have  made 
me  much  more  proud  of,  and  positive  in  my  judgment,  since  it 
is  strengthened  by  yours.  I  think  your  criticiiims  which  regard 
the  expression  very  just,  and  shall  make  my  profit  of  them  ;  to 
give  you  some  proof  that  I  am  in  earnest,  I  will  alter  thrse 
verses  on  your  bare  objection,  though  I  have  Mr.  Dryden's 
example  for  each  of  thcm»  And  this,  I  hope,  you  will  account 
no  small  piece  of  obedience  firom  one  who  values  the  authority 
of  one  true  poet  above  that  of  twenty  critics  or  commentators. 
But,  thoiieh  I  speak  thus  of  commentators,  I  will  continue  to 
read  carefully  all  I  can  procure,  to  make  up,  that  way,  for  my 
own  want  of  critical  understanding  in  the  original  beauties  of 
Homer.  Though  the  grestest  of  them  are  certainly  those  of  in- 
vention and  design,  which  are  not  at  all  confined  to  the  language ; 
for  the  dbtinguishing  excellences  of  Homer  are  (by  the  consent 
of  the  best  critics  of  all  nations)  first  in  the  manners  (which 
include  all  the  speeches,  as  being  no  other  than  the  representa- 
tions of  each  person's  manners  by  his  words) ;  and  then  in  that 
rapture  and  fire  which  carries  you  away  with  him,  with  that 
wonderful  force,  that  no  man  who  has  a  true  poetical  spirit  is 
master  of  himself  while  he  reads  him.  Homer  makes  you  inte- 
rested and  concerned  before  you  are  aware,  all  at  once,  whereas 
Virgil  does  it  by  soft  d^rees.  This,  I  believe,  is  what  a  trans- 
lator of  Homer  ought  principally  to  imitate ;  and  it  is  very  hard 
for  any  translator  to  come  up  to  it,  because  the  chief  reaaon  why 
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fell  tnmslatioos  fall  short  of  their  originals  is,  that  the  very  con- 
ilraint  they  are  obliged  to  renders  them  heavy  and  dispirited. 

**  The  great  beauty  of  Homer's  language,  as  I  take  it,  consists 
io  that  noble  simplicity  which  runs  through  all  his  works ;  (and 
yet  his  diction,  contrary  to  what  one  would  imagine  consistent 
with  simplicity,  is  at  the  same  time  very  copious.)  I  don't  know 
bow  I  have  run  into  Ibis  pedantry  in  a  letter,  but  I  find  I  have 
said  too  much,  as  well  as  spoken  too  inconsiderately  :  what  &r* 
tber  thoughts  I  have  spoken  upon  thu  subject  I  shall  be  glad  to 
eooimuoicate  to  you  (for  my  own  improvement)  when  we  meet; 
which  is  a  happiness  I  very  earnestly  desire,  as  I  do  likewise 
some  opportunity  of  proving  how  much  I  think  myself  obliged 
to  your  friendship,  and  how  trulv  I  am,  sir, 

**  Your  most  faithiul,  humble  servant, 

"  A.  Pope." 


The  criticism  upon  Pope's  epitaphs,  which  was  printed  in 
''The  Universal  Visitor,"  is  placed  here,  being  too  minute  and 


to  be  inserted  in  the  life. 

EvBRY  art  is  best  taught  by  example.  Nothing  contributes 
to  the  cultivation  of  propriety  than  remarks  on  the  wotks 
of  those  who  have  most  excelled.  I  shall  therefore  endeavour, 
at  this  vUity  to  entertain  the  young  students  of  poetry  with  an 
examination  of  Pope's  epitaphs. 

To  define  an  epitaph  is  useless ;  every  one  knows  that  it  is 
an  inscription  on  a  tomb.  An  epitaph,  therefore,  implies  no 
particular  character  of  writing,  but  may  be  composed  in  verse 
or  prose.  It  is  indeed  commonly  panegyrical ;  because  we  are 
seldom  distinguished  with  a  stone  but  by  our  friends;  but  it  has 
no  rule  to  restrain  or  modify  it,  except  this,  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  longer  than  common  beholders  may  be  expected  to  have  lei- 
sure and  patience  to  peruse. 

• 

I. 

On  Charles,  Earl  of  Dorset,  in  tlie  Churcli  of  Wythyham 

in  Sussex. 

Dorset,  tbe  gnce  of  courts,  the  rouse's  pride, 
Pfttron  of  arts,  and  judre  of  nature,  died,^ 
Tlie  scourge  of  pride,  tnouffh  sanct^d  or  |p«at ; 
Of  fops  in  learning,  and  of  knaves  in  state ; 
Tet  soft  in  nature,  though  severe  bis  by, 
His  anger  moral  and  his  wisdom  gav. 


Bkft  «dMt  I  fcho  togrohfd  the  MOHi  M  tfoe^ 
As  ihowM  im  btd  hli  bate  and  pilgr  too. 

Blett  coortierlwlio  could  kinfaadcQuiilrfiiteMb  ~^* 

Tel  ttered  kept  ids  ftileiidrfiipt  and  bit  ease* 


Blest  peer!  bit  grealfare&sker^BeTeiy  grace  ■    vi 

Beflecting,  and  reiectod  on  bis  race ;  . 

Wbere  other  Bockburslib  other  Dorsets  ihiii^  "^ 


And  patriots  stilt  or  poet%  deck  tbe  fine.  '^•**^' 


The  first  distich  of  this  mittph  eonttins  a  kind  of  iol 
which  few  would  want,  that  tbe  man  fir  whom  the  tomb-iMh 
erected  died.    There  are  indeed  some  qualities  worthy  of  |MiMr 
ascribed  to  the  dead,  but  none  that  were  likely  to  ezempi  liMlv ' 
irom  the  lot  of  man,  or  iodine  us  much  to  wonder  that  lie  sheliM 
die.    What  is  meant  by  '^  jodfp  of  nature/'  b  not  easy  ft»ai||fe^ 
Nature  is  not  the  olgeet  of  human  jud^pneot;  fiir  it  ia.¥aHi  !»• 
judge  where  we  cannot  alter.    If  by  nature  is  meant  whal.l^ 
commonly  called  naiure  by  the  critics,  a  just  representation  dT" 
things  really  existing  and  actions  really  porformed,  nature  m^ 
not  be  properly  opp^ed  to  ari  ;  nature  being,  in  this  sensci  otif 
the  best  eflbct  of  or/. 

The  scourge  of  piide-^ 

Of  this  couplet,  the  second  line  is  not,  what  is  intended,  an 
illustration  of  the  former.  Pride  in  the  great  is  indeed  well 
enough  connected  with  knaves  in  state,  though  knaves  is  a  word 
rather  too  ludicrous  and  light;  but  the  mention  of  sancHfied 
pride  will  not  lead  the  thoughts  io /ops  in  kamingj  but  rather 
to  some  species  of  tyranny  or  oppression,  something  more  gloomy 
and  more  formidable  than  foppery. 

Yet  soft  his  nature— 

This  is  a  high  compliment,  but  was  not  first  bestowed  on  Dor- 
set by  Pope.    The  next  verse  is  extremely  beautiful. 

Blest  satirist  !— 

In  this  distich  is  another  line  of  which  Pope  was  not  the  au- 
thor. I  do  not  mean  to  blame  these  imitations  with  much  harsh- 
ness ;  in  long  performances  they  are  scarcely  to  be  avoided,  and 
in  shorter  they  may  be  indulged,  because  the  train  of  the  com- 
position may  naturally  involve  them,  or  the  scantiness  of  the 
subject  allow  little  choice.  However,  what  is  borrowed  is  not 
to  be  enjoyed  as  our  own ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  critical  jus- 
tice to  give  every  bird  of  the  muses  his  proper  feather. 
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Blest  courtier ! — 

Whether  a  courtier  can  properly  be  commended  for  keeping 
his  ease  sacredy  may  perhaps  be  disputable.  To  please  kins'  and 
country 9  without  sacrificinf;  friendship  to  any  change  of  times, 
was  a  very  uncommon  instance  of  prudence  or  felicity,  and  de- 
served to  be  kept  separate  from  so  poor  a  commendation  as  care 
of  his  ease.  I  wish  our  poets  would  attend  a  little  more  accu- 
ntely  to  the  use  of  the  word  sacred^  which  surely  should  never 
be  applied  in  a  serious  composition,  but  where  some  reference 
may  be  made  to  a  higher  being,  or  where  some  duty  is  exacted 
or  implied.  A  man  may  keep  his  friendship  sacred,  because 
proraises  of  friendship  are  very  awful  ties ;  but  methinks  he 
caonot,  but  in  a  burlesque  sense,  be  said  to  keep  his  ease  sa- 
rred. 

Blest  peer!— 

The  blessing  ascribed  to  the  peer  has  no  connexion  with  his 
peerage;  they  might  happen  to  any  other  man  whose  ancestors 
were  remembered,  or  whose  posterity  arc  likely  to  be  regarded. 

I  know  not  whether  this  epitaph  be  worthy  either  of  the  writer 
or  the  man  entombed. 


II. 

On  Sir  Willi A3i  Trumbull,  one  of  the  principal  secretaries 
of  state  to  king  William  III.,  who,  having  resigned  his 
place,  died  in  his  retirement  at  Easthamstead,  in  BerLshire, 
1716. 

A  pleading'  form ;  a  firro,  yet  cautious  mind ; 
Sincere,  though  prudent ;  constant,  yet  resigned ; 
Honour  unchanged,  a  ])rinciple  prulTest, 
Fiz'd  to  one  side,  but  moderate  to  the  rest ; 
An  honest  court tvr,  yet  a  patriot  too ; 
Joit  to  his  prince,  and  to  liis  country  true  ; 
Ml'd  with  the  sense  of  age,  the  fire  of  youth, 
A  icom  of  wrangling,  yet  a  zeal  for  truth ; 
A  generous  faith,  fmm  superstition  fVec ; 
A  love  to  peace,  and  liatc  of  tyranny : 
Sudi  tlus  man  was;  who  now,  from  carlli  romov'd. 
At  length  enjoys  that  libcry  he  lovM. 

In  this  epitaph,  as  in  mnny  others,  there  appears,  at  the  first 
view,  a  fault  which  I  think  srnrcely  any  beauty  can  compensate. 
The  name  is  omitted.  The  end  of  an  epitaph  is  to  convey  some 
account  of  the  dead :  and  to  what  purpose  is  any  thing  told  of 
him  whose  name  is  concc:*lod  ?     An  epitaph,  and  a  history  of  a 

▼ni  .  VT. — R 
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nameless  hero,  are  equally  absurd,  since  the  virtues  and  quali- 
ties so  recounted  in  either  are  scattered  at  the  mercy  of  iMluiie 
to  be  appropriated  by  guess.  The  name,  it  is  true,  may  be  read 
upon  the  stone ;  but  what  obligation  has  it  to  the  poet,  whoae 
verses  wander  over  the  earth  and  leave  their  subject  behind 
them,  and  who  is  forced,  like  an  unskilful  painter,  to  makelib 
purpose  known  by  adventitious  help? 

This  epitaph  is  wholly  without  elevation,  and  contains  notbiog 
striking  or  particular ;  but  the  poet  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  the 
defect  of  his  subjects.  He  said  perhaps  the  best  that  eouM  be 
said.  There  are,  however,  some  defects  which  were  not  nude 
necessary  by  the  character  in  which  he  was  employed.  Thtni 
is  no  opposition  between  an  honest  courtier  and  ^patrioi  $  fiMTy 
an  honest  courtier  cannot  but  be  9^  patriot. 

It  was  unsuitable  to  the  nicety  required  in  short  compoaitioea 
to  close  his  verse  with  the  word  too:  every  rhyme  should  betf 
word  of  emphasis ;  nor  can  this  rule  be  safely  neglected,  eseept 
where  the  length  of  the  poem  makes  slight  inaccuraciea  exea- 
sable,  or  allows  room  for  beauties  sufficient  to  overpower  the 
effects  of  petty  faults. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  line  the  word  filled  is  weak 
and  prosaic,  having  no  particular  adaptation  to  any  of  the  words 
that  follow  it. 

The  thought  in  the  last  line  is  impertinent,  having  no  con- 
nexion  with  the  foregoing  character,  nor  with  the  condition  of 
the  man  described.  Had  the  epitaph  been  written  on  the  poor 
conspirator*  who  died  lately  in  prison,  after  a  confinement  Hf ;. 
more  than  forty  years,  without  any  crime  proved  against  him, 
the  sentiment  had  been  just  and  pathetical ;  but  why  should 
Trumbul  be  congratulated  upon  his  liberty,  who  had  never 
known  restraint? 

in. 

On  the  Hon.  Simon  Harcourt,  only  son  of  the  lord  chancel 
lor  Harcourt,  at  the  church  of  Stanton-Harcourt  in  Oxford- 
shire, 1720. 

To  thi«  sad  shrine,  whoe'er  thou  art,  draw  near  ; 
Here  lies  the  friend  most  loved,  the  son  most  dear: 
Who  ne'er  knew  joy,  but  friendship  might  divide, 
Or  fpive  his  father  ^rief  but  when  he  died. 

flow  vain  is  reason  !  eloquence  how  weak ! 
If  Pope  must  tell  what  Harcourt  cannot  speak. 
Oh  !  let  thy  once-lovM  friend  inscribe  thy  stone. 
And  witli  a  father's  sorrows  mix  bis  own  ! 

•  Major  Rcniardi,  who  died  in  Newgate,  Sept.  20,  1730.  See  L;«nl.  Miff- 
xol.  I.  p.  125.         N. 
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This  epitapli  is  priacipally  remarkable  for  the  artful  introduc- 
tion of  the  name,  which  is  Inserted  with  a  peculiar  felicity,  to 
which  chance  must  concur  with  ^niu!<,  which  no  man  can  hope 
to  attain  twice,  and  which  cannot  he  copied  but  with  servile 
imitation. 

I  cannot  but  wish  that  of  this  inscription  the  two  last  lines 
had  been  omitted,  as  they  take  away  from  the  energy  what  they 
do  not  add  to  the  sense. 

IV. 

•  

On  Jamf.s  Ckaggs,  Esq.  in  Westminster-abbey 

JArOBVH    CRAOOS, 
UT.(il    MA6VAE    BHITASNIAS    A    BBCKBTIS 

i.r  ro^riiuiH  haxctiohibv:), 

PRITCIPIM    PABITEH    AC    POI'VLI    AXMt    KT    DELiriAT. 
VIXIT   TlTrLlS   >:T   IXVIUIA    MIJUH 
ASK  OB   BSV    rwrtlS,    XXXV. 
UH.    FRB.    \VI.    Xni'CXX. 

Statesman,  yet  friend  to  truth !  of  soul  aincere» 
In  action  faithful,  and  in  honour  clear  ! 
Who  broke  no  promise,  ser^M  no  private  end, 
Wlio  i^uin'd  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend ! 
Ennobled  by  himself,  by  aH  upprovM, 
Praia'dy  wept,  and  honourM,  by  tlio  muse  he  lov'd! 

The  lines  on  Cra;^  were  not  originally  intended  for  an  epitaph  ; 
and  therefore  some  faults  are  to  be  imputed  to  the  violence  \vitii 
kWhieh  they  are  torn  from  the  poem  that  first  contained  them. 
Wo  may  however  observe  some  defects.  There  is  a  redundancy 
of  words  in  the  first  couplet :  It  is  superfluous  to  tell  of  him 
•  who  was  iincere^  true  and  faUhfai^  that  he  was  in  honour 
rkar. 

There  seems  to  he  an  op])Osition  intended  in  the  fourth  h*ne, 
which  is  not  very  obvious ;  ivhere  is  the  relation  between  the 
two  positions,  that  he  gaintd  no  title  and  lost  iw  friend  ? 
It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark  the  absurdity  of  joining  in 
■me  inscription  Latin  and  Knglish,  or  verse  and  prose.     If 
.either  langua«^  be  preferable  to  the  other,  let  that  only  be  used  ; 
.tw  no  reason  can  be  given  why  part  of  the  information  should 
lr%e  pven  in  one  tongue,  and  part  in  another,  on  a  tomb  more 
flian  in  any  other  place,  or  any  other  occasion  ;  and  to  tell  all 
^Ait  can  be  conveniently  told  in  verse,  and  then  to  call  in  the 
'lelp  of  prose,  has  always  the  appearance  of  a  very  artless  expe- 
dient^ or  of  an  attempt  unaccomplished.     Such  an  epitaph  re- 
ibles  the  conversation  of  a  foreigner,  who  tells  past  of  his 
ining  by  words,  and  conveys  part  by  signs. 
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V. 

Intended  for  Mr.  Rowe,  in  Westminster-abbey.* 

Thy  refiqiies,  Bowc,  to  this  fair  urn  we  trust,  » 

And,  sacreil,  pkce  by  Dry  den's  awful  dust  ; 
Beneath  a  rude  and  nameless  stone  he  lies. 
To  which  thy  tomb  shall  guide  inquiring  eyes. 
Peace  to  thy  gentle  shade,  and  endless  rest ! 
Blest  in  thy  geniusi,  in  thy  love  too  blest ! 
One  f^rateful  woman  tci  thy  fame  supplies 
What  a  whole  thankless  land  to  hib  denies. 

01  this  inscription  the  chief  fault  is,  that  it  belongs  less  to 
Kowc,  for  whom  it  is  written,  than  to  Dry  Hen,  who  was  buriod 
noar  him  ;  and  indeed  gives  very  little  information  conceriiii^  • 
cither. 

To  wish  Peace  to  thy  sfiade  is  too  mythological  to  be  admitted 
into  a  Christian  temple :  the  ancient  worship  has  infected  almost    ^ 
all  our  other  compositions,  and  mi«;ht  tlicrefore  be  content^  to 
spare  onr  epitaphs.     LfCt  fiction  at  least  cease  with  life,  and  let 
us  be  serious  over  the  grave. 

VI. 

On  Mrs.  Corbkt,  who  died  of  a  cancer  in  her  breast.*^ 

Here  rests  a  woman,  };ood  without  pretence, 
Hiest  with  plain  reason  aiul  with  Rohi-r  sense  \ 
No  conquest  she,  but  o'er  herst-If,  dcsir'd : 
No  arts  cs<>uvM,  luit  not  to  be  uilniir'd. 
Pashion  and  pride  were  to  her  soul  unknown, 
ConvincM  that  virtue  only  is  our  own. 
So  iinnfTectcn,  so  compusc'd  a  mind. 
So  firm,  yet  soft,  so  strong-,  yet  so  rcfinM, 
Heaven,  as  its  purest  ijold,  by  tortures  tried  ; 
The  saint  suslain'd  it,  but  the  woman  di  d. 

I  have  always  considered  this  as  the  most  valuable  of  all  Pope'»  f 
epitaphs  ;    the  subject  of  it  is  a  character  not  discriminated  :^ 
by  any  shining  or  eminent  peculiarities;  yet  that  which  reallj_ 
makes,  though  not  the  splendour,  the  felicity  of  life,  and  that 
which  every  wise  man  will  choose  for  his  final  and  hsting  coot*- 
panion  in  the  languor  of  a^^e,  in  the  quiet  of  privacy,  when  he', 
departs  weary  and  disgusted  from  the  ostentatious,  the  volatilay   '' 
and  the  vnin.     Of  such  a  character,  which   the  dull  overlooks 
nnd  the  gay  despise,  it  was  fit  that  the  value  should  be  made  ** 

*  Thin  was  altered  much  for  the  better  as  it  now  stands  on  the  monoment 
:n  the  abbey,  erected  to  Koweand  his  daughter.         Warb. 
t  In  the  north  aisle  of  the  parish  church  of  St  Margaret,  Westminster. 
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known  and  the  dimity  established.  Domestic  virtue,  as  it  is 
exerted  iviihout  great  occasions,  or  conspicuous  consequences, 
in  an  even  unnoted  tenor,  required  the  &;cnius  of  Pope  to  dis> 
play  it  in  surh  a  manner  ns  nii*;ht  attract  regard,  and  enforce 
reverence.  Who  ran  forbear  to  lament  that  this  amiable  woman 
has  no  name  in  the  verses  ? 

If  the  particular  lines  of  this  inscription  be  examined,  it  will 
appear  less  faulty  than  the  rest.  There  is  scarce  one  line 
taken  from  common  places,  tmloss  it  be  that  in  which  only  vir^ 
fue  is  said  to  be  ow  own,  I  once  heard  a  lady  of  great  beauty 
and  excellence  object  to  the  fourth  line,  that  it  contained  an  un-  > 
natural  and  incredible  panegyric.     Of  this  lot  the  ladies  judge. 

VII. 

On  the  monument  of  the  lion.  Roblrt  Digby,  and  of  his  sis- 
ter Mary,  erected  by  their  father,  the  lord  Digby,  in  the 
church  of  Sherborne  in  Dorsetshire,  1727. 

« 

Go  !  fuir  example  of  untainted  yuiitli. 
Of  iniuU-st  wisdom,  and  jiacific  tnitli : 
Compos'd  in  sufferings,  and  in  joy  si-d.i1c, 
Good  without  noise,  witiiout  pretension  great : 
Just  of  thy  word,  in  even*  thouj^lit  sincere, 
Who  knew  no  wisli  but  what  the  world  might  hear 
Of  soft f  St  manners,  unaffected  mind, 
l.ovor  of  peace,  and  friend  of  liuman  kind: 
Go,  live  !  for  Heaven's  eternal  year  is  thine, 
Go.  and  exult  thy  mortal  to  divine. 

And  thou,  bU-st  maid!  attendant  on  his  doom. 
Pensive  bust  follow'd  to  the  silent  tomb; 
Stccr'd  the  same  course  to  the  same  quiet  shore, 
Not  patted  long,  and  now  to  part  no  more  ! 
Go,  then,  where  only  bliss  sincere  is  known  ! 
Go,  where  to  love  and  to  enjov  are  one ! 

Yet  take  these  tears,  mortality's  relief. 
And,  till  we  shore  your  joys,  forgive  uur  grief : 
These  little  rites,  a  stone,  a  verse  receive, 
*Tls  all  a  father,  all  a  friend  can  give  ! 

This  epitaph  contains  of  the  brother  only  a  s;eneral  indiscri- 
nate  character,  and  of  the  sister  tells  nothin»:  but  that  she  died. 
The  difficulty  in  writing  epitaphs  is  to  <;ivc  a  particular  and  ap* 
propriate  praise.  This«  however,  is  not  alvvays  to  be  performed, 
whatever  be  the  diligence  or  ability  of  the  writer;  for  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  have  no  character  at  ally  have  little 
that  distin^^uishes  them  from  others  equally  good  or  bad,  and 
therefore  nothing  can  be  said  of  them  which  may  not  be  ap« 
plied  with  equal  propriety  to  a  thousand  more.  It  is  indeed  no 
great  panegyric;  that  there  is  inclosed  in  this  tomb  one  who  was 
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born  in* one  year  and  died  in  another;  yet  aiany  usAul  an^ 
amiable  lives  have  been  spent  which  yet  leave  little  materials 
for  any  other  memorial.    These  are  however  not  the  proper^ 
subjects  of  poetry  ;  and  whenever  friendship,  or  any  otherono- 
tive,  obliges  a  poet  to  write  on  such  subjects,  he  must  be  fiir-    * 
giten  if  he  sometimes  wanders  in  generalities,  and  utters  t^ 
same  praises  over  diflbrent  tombs.  S^  ^ 

The  scantiness  of  human    praises   can    scarcely  be   made    ^ 
more  apparent,  than  by  remarking  how  often  Pope  has,  in  the  .M 
few  epitaphs  which  he  composed,  found  it  necessary  to  borrdnf  '  ^ 
from  himself.    The  fourteen  epitaphs  which  he  has  written 
comprise  about  an  hundred  and  forty  lines,  in  which  there  ^re  .^^ 
more  repetitions  than  will  easily  be  found  in  all  the  rest  of  b}f^    T 
works.     Ill  the  eight  lines  which  make  the  character  of  Digby, 
there  is  scarce  any  thought,  or  word,  which  may  not  be  foum^ 
in  the  other  epitaphs.  ic# 

The  ninth  line,  which  is  far  the  strongest  and  most  elegjliit^  ^ 
is  borrowed  from  Dryden.  The  conclusion  is  the  same  with  thul 
t  ^  on  Harcourt,  but  is  here  more  elegant  and  better  connected.  .  ■% 

VIII.  '        , 

On  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.     In  Westminster- Abbey,  17123. 

Kneller,  by  Heav'n,  and  not  a  master,  taught, 
^Vhose  art  was  nature,  and  whose  pictures  thought ; 
Now  tor  two  ages,  having  snatched  from  fate 
\Vhate'er  was  beauteous  or  whate'cr  was  great. 
Lies  crown'd  witii  princet*'  honours,  poets'  lays. 
Due  to  his  merit  and  brave  thirst  of  praise. 

Living,  great  nature  fearM  lie  might  outvie 
Her  works;  andd^ing,  fears  herselt  may  die. 


« 


Of  this  epitnph  the  first  couplet  is  good,  the  second  not  bad. 
the  third  is  deformed  with  a  broken  metaphor,  the  word  crotofi- 
ed  not  beino;  applicable  to  the  honours  orihelaj/s;  and  the 
fourth  is  not  only  borrowed  from  the  epitaph  on  Raphael,  but 
of  a  very  harsh  construction. 

IX. 
On  General  Henry  Withers.    In  Westminster-Abbey,  1729. 

Here,  Withers,  rest !  thou  bravest,  gentlest  mind, 
Tliy  country's  friend,  but  more  of  human  kind. 
O !  born  to  arms !  O !  worth  in  youth  approv'd  ! 
O !  soft  humanity  in  age  belov'd ! 
For  thee  the  hardy  veteran  drops  a  tear, 
And  the  gay  courtier  feels  the  sigh  sincere. 
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^Vithen,  adieu  !  yet  not  with  thee  remove     ^ 
Thy  martial  spirit  or  thy  social  loTe  ! 

Amidst  corruption,  luxury,  and  rage,  r^. 

Still  leave  some  ancient  virtues  to  our  age ;  h         ^* 

Nor  It't  us  say  (those  EngUsli  glories  gone) 
The  last  true  Briton  lies  beneath  this  stone.  "^  f 


,  •'' 


llie  epitaph  on  Withers  affords  another  instance  of  common- 
'  places,  though  somewhat  diversified  by  mingled  qualities  and 
die  peooliarity  of  a  profession. 

The  second  couplet  is  abrupt,  general,  and  unpleasing ;  ex- 
chmation  seldom  succeeds  in  our  lan^age ;  and,  I  think  it  may 
^  observed  that  the  particle  0 !  used  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence,  always  offends. 

The  third  couplet  is  more  happy ;  the  value  expressed  for 
bim,  by  different  sorts  of  men,  raises  him  to  esteem  ;  there  is 
yet  something  of  the  common  cant  of  superficial  satirists,  who 
suppose  that  the  insincerity  of  a  courtier  destroys  all  his  sensa- 
tions, and  that  he  is  equally  a  dissembler  to  the  living  and  the 
dead. 

At  the  third  couplet  I  should  wish  the  epitaph  to  close,  but 
that  I  should  be  unwilling  to  lose  the  two  next  lines,  which  yet 
are  dearly  bought  if  they  cannot  be  retained  without  the  four 
that  follow  them. 

X. 

On  Mr.  Elijah  Fenton.    At  Easthamstead  in  Berkshire, 

1730. 

This  modest  stone,  what  few  vain  marbles  can, 

AUy  truly  say,  here  lies  an  honest  man  : 

A  poet,  blest  beyond  the  poet's  fate. 

Whom  Hea?'n  kept  sacred  from  tlie  proud  and  £^at : 

Foe  to  loud  praise,  and  friend  to  learned  ease. 

Content  with  science  in  the  vale  of  peace. 

Calmly  he  look'd  on  either  life,  and  here 

Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  fear ; 

From  nature's  temperate  feast  rose  satisfied, 

Thank'd  heaven  that  he  liv'd,  and  that  he  died. 

The  first  couplet  of  this  epitaph  is  borrowed  from  Crashaw. 
The  four  next  lines  contain  a  species  of  praise,  peculiar,  original, 
and  just.  Here,  therefore,  the  inscription  should  have  ended, 
the  latter  part  containing  nothing  but  what  is  common  to  every 
man  who  is  wise  and  good.  The  character  of  Fenton  was  so 
amiable,  that  I  cannot  forbear  to  wish  for  some  poet  or  biogra- 
pher to  display  it  more  fully  for  the  advantage  of  posterity.  If 
he  did  not  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  c^onius.  he  may  claim  a 
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place  in  the  second  ;  and,  whatever  criticism  may  object  to  hi^  .« 
writings^  censure  could  find  very  little  to  blame  in  his  life. 


XI. 
On  Mr.  Gay.     In  Westminster- Abbey,  1732. 
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Of  manners  g^entle,  of  affections  mild  ; 
In  wit,  a  man ;  simplicity,  a  child  ; 
AVith  native  humour  tempering  virtuous  rage, 
FormM  to  delight  at  once  and  lash  the  age  : 
Above  temptation  in  a  low  estate,  } 

And  uncorrupted,  ev'n  among  the  great :  • 

A  safe  companion  and  an  easy  friend,  ..% ' 

UnbalmM  through  life,  lamented  in  thy  end,  J 

Tliese  ure  thy  honours !  not  that  here  thy  bust 
Is  mix'd  with  heroes,  or  with  kings  thy  dust ; 

But  that  the  worthy  and  the  good  shall  say,  I 

Striking;  their  pensive  bosoms— Here  lies  Gat  ! 

As  Gay  was  the  favourite  of  our  autliur,  this  epitaph  was  pro- 
bably written  with  an  uncommon  decree  of  attention  ;  yet  it  is 
not  more  successfully  executed  than  the  rest,  for  it  will  not  al- 
ways happen  that  the  success  of  a  poet  is  proportionate  to  his 
labour.  The  same  observation  may  be  extended  to  all  works 
of  imagination,  which  are  often  innuenced  hy  causes  wholly  out 
of  the  performer's  power,  by  hints  of  which  he  perceives  not 
the  orip;in,  by  sudden  elevations  of  mind  which  he  cannot  pro- 
duce in  himself,  and  which  sometimes  rise  when  he  expects 
them  least. 

The  two  parts  of  the  first  line  are  only  echoes  of  each  other; 
gentle  manners  and  Tnild  affections^  if  they  mean  any  thing, 
must  mean  the  same. 

That  Gay  was  a  jnan  in  wit  is  a  very  frigid  commendation ; 
to  have  the  wit  of  a  man  is  not  much  fur  a  jmet.     The  ivif  of 
man*  and  the  simplicity  of  a  c/iild,  make  a  poor  and  vul^i 
contrast,  and  raise  no  ideas  of  excellence  either  intellectual  or 
moral. 

In  the  next  couplet  n/^e  is  Ic'ss  properly  introduce*!  afler  the 
mention  of  mildness  and  t^cntleness^  which  are  made  the  con- 
stituents of  his  character ;  for  a  man  so  viild  and  icent/c  to  tem- 
per his  ra,i(e  was  not  difficult. 

The  next  line  is  inharmonious  in  its  sound  and  mean  in  its 
conception  ;  the  oppo:«ition  is  ohviotis,  and  the  word  lash^  used 
absolutely,  and  without  any  modificaliun,  is  gross  and  improper. 

To  be  above  temp  fat  ion  in  poverty,  and  free  from  corruption 

*  **  Her  rfit  was  mo-i  lliaii  nmn,  her  inrmovicr  a  cUUV* 
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among  the  great,  is  indeed  such  a  peculiarity  as  deserved  no- 
tiee.  But  to  be  a  safe  companion  is  a  praise  merely  ne^tive, 
aiisiiig  not  from  possession  of  virtue^  but  the  absence  of  vice^ 
and  that  one  of  the  most  odious. 

As  little  can  be  added  to  his  character  by  asserting  that  he 
was  lamented  in  his  end.  Every  man  that  dies  is,  at  least  by 
the  writer  of  his  epitaph,  supposed  to  be  lamented ;  and  there- 
fere  this  general  lamentation  does  no  honour  to  Gay. 

The  first  eight  lines  have  no  grammar ;  the  adjectives  are  with- 
out any  substantive,  and  the  epithets  without  a  subject 

The  thought  in  the  last  line,  that  Qiy  is  buried  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  worthy  and  the  goody  who  are  distinguished  only  to 
lengthen  the  line,  is  so  dark  that  few  understand  it ;  and  so 
harsbi  when  it  is  explained,  that  still  fewer  approve. 

XII. 
Intended  for  Sir  Isaac  Newton.     In  Westminster-Abbey. 

I84ACU8  Newtokius  : 

Quem  ImmorUlem 

Testantur,  Tempu9,  JVatura,  Calum  : 

Moitalem 

Hoc  marmor  fatetur. 

Nature,  and  Nature'a  lawa,  lay  hid  in  ni^ht  j 

God  said,  Let  J^trjftvn  he  !    And  all  was  ught« 

Of  this  epitaph,  short  as  it  is,  the  faults  seem  not  to  be  very 
few.  Why  part  should  be  Latin,  and  part  English,  it  is  not 
Msy  to  discover.  In  the  Latin  the  opposition  of  Immortalis 
wad  MortaUs  is  a  mere  sound,  or  a  mere  quibble ;  he  is  not  tm- 
mortal  in  any  sense  contrary  to  that  in  which  he  is  mortal. 

In  the  verses  the  thought  is  obvious,  and  the  words  inght  and 
Hghi  are  too  nearly  alli^. 

XIII. 

On  Edxund,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  died  in  the  19th 

year  of  his  age,  1735. 

If  modest  youth,  with  cool  reflection  crown'd. 
And  eTeiy  opening  virtue  blooming  round, 
CouM  sire  a  parent's  justest  pride  from  ikte, 
Or  add  one  patriot  to  a  sinking  state ; 
This  weeping  marble  had  not  ask'd  thy  tear. 
Or  aadly  told  how  many  hopes  lie  here ! 
The  living  virtue  now  had  shone  approved. 
The  senate  heard  him,  and  his  country  lov'd. 
Yet  softer  honours,  and  less  noisv  fame, 
Attend  the  shade  of  gentle  Buckingham : 
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lo  wliom  a  nee^  fbr  eonnige  fta^  and  ait» 
Ends  in  the  nrfldtt  acrit  of  the  iMBt : 
And,  ehieis  or  nfn  Vmg  to  Britain  given. 
Pays  the  lait  tribute  of  a  aaint  to  heaven. 

This  epitaph  Mr.  .WarburtoD  prefers  to  the  rest ;  but  I  kiMrn 
not  for  what  reason.  To  croum  with  r^/kcikm  is  surehr  a  mode 
of  speech  approachinr  to  noosense.  Opemng  viriuef  Jhomhig 
round  is  something  Tike  tautology ;  the  six  following  lines  an 
poor  aod  prosaic,  wfr/  is  in  another  eoaplet  used  for  orft,  thit 
a  rhyme  may  be  bad  to  heart  The  six  last  lines  are  tb^  bUt 
but  not  exeellent. 

The  rest  of  his  sepulchral  performances  hardly  imen€fSk 
notice  of  criticism.  The  contemptible  **  Dialogue^'  Iwilwnlifrihi 
and  She  should  have  been  aoppressed  for  the  author's  miSL 

In  his  last  epitaph  on  himself,  in  which  he  attempts  to  hlji- 
eular  upon  one  of  the  few  thii^  diet  make  wiae  men 
he  confounds  the  living  man  with  the  dead : 
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Under  this  stone,  or  under  this  sUIy 
Or  under  this  tuif,  &c. 

When  a  man  is  once  buried,  the  question,  under  what  he  is 
buried,  is  easily  decided.  He  foi^t  that,  though  he  wrote  the 
epitaph  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  yet  it  could  not  be  laid  ofer 
him  till  his  grave  was  made.  Such  is  the  folly  of  wit  when  it 
is  ill  employed. 

The  world  has  but  little  new ;  even  this  wretchedness 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  tlie  following  tunek^s  lines : 


Ludovici  Areotti  humantor 

Sub  hoc  marmore,  vel  sub  hac  hnroo^  seu 

Sub  ouicqutd  voluit  benijg^us  hsres 

Sive  hsrMe  benignior  comes,  aeu 

Opportunius  indcfens  Viator : 

Nam  scire  baud  potuit  fitUira,  sed  nee 

Tanti  erat  vacuum  sibi  cadaver 

Ut  umam  cuperet  |»ararc  vivens, 

Vivens  ista  tamen  nbi  paravit. 

Que  inscribi  voluit  suo  sepukhro 

Olim  aiquod  haberet  ia  sepulctoim. 

Surely  Ariosto  did  not  venture  to  expect  that  his  trifle  would 
have  ever  had  such  an  illustrious  imitator. 
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Chkistopher  Pitt,  of  whom  whatever  I  shall  relate,  more 
than  has  been  already  published,  I  owe  to  the  kind  communica- 
tioa  of  Dr.  Warton,  was  born  in  1699,  at  Blandford,  the  son 
of  a  i^jrncian  much  esteemed. 

He  was,  in  1714,  received  as  a  scholar  into  Winchester  col- 
iltgfif  where  he  was  distinguished  by  exercises  of  uncommon 
el^poce,  and,  at  his  removal  to  New  College,  in  17i9»  pre- 
sented to  the  electors,  as  the  product  of  his  private  and  volun- 
tary studies,  a  complete  version  of  Lucan's  poem,  which  he  did 
not  then  know  to  have  been  translated  by  Rowe. 

This  is  an  instance  of  early  diligence  which  well  deserves  to 
be  recorded.  The  suppression  of  such  a  work,  recommended 
if  nieh  uncommon  circumstances,  is  to  be  regretted.  It  is  in- 
deed culpable  to  load  libraries  with  superfluous  books ;  but  in- 
citeoienta  to  early  excellence  are  never  superfluous,  and  from 
this  example  the  danger  is  not  great  of  many  imitations. 

When  he  had  resided  at  his  college  three  years,  he  was  pre- 
aeoted  to  the  rectory  of  Pimpern  in  Dorsetshire  (1722),  by  his 
relation,  Mr.  Pitt  of  Stratfield  Say  in  Hampshire ;  and,  resign- 
ing bis  fellowship,  continued  at  Oxford  two  years  longer,  till  he 
became  master  of  arts  (1724). 

He  probably  about  this  time  translated  '^  Vida's  Art  of  Poe- 
try," which  Tristram's  splendid  edition  had  then  made  popular. 
In  this  translation  he  distinguished  himself,  both  by  its  general 
elegance  and  by  the  skilful  adaptation  of  his  numbers  to  the 
images  expressed  ;  a  beauty  which  Vida  has  with  great  ardour 
enforced  and  exemplified. 

He  then  retired  to  his  living,  a  place  very  pleasing  by  its 
situation,  and  therefore  likely  to  excite  the  imagination  of  a 
poet ;  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life,  reverenced  for  his 
Tirtue,  and  beloved  for  the  softness  of  his  temper  and  the  easi- 
ness of  his  manners.  Before  strangers,  he  had  something  of 
the  scholar's  timidity  or  distrust ;  but  when  he  became  familiar 
he  was  in  a  very  high  degree  cheerful  and  entertaining.  His 
general  benevolence  procured  general  respect ;  and  he  passed  a 
life  placid  and  honourable,  neither  too  great  for  the  kindness  of 
the  low,  nor  too  low  for  the  notice  of  the  great. 
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At  what  time  be  composed  hir  miscellany,  puUiabed  in  1787, 
it  is  not  easy  or  necessary  to  know :  those  which  have  dafesi 
appear  to  have  been  very  early  productions,  and  1  have  not  ob* 
served  that  any  rise  above  mediocrity. 

The  success  of  his  Vida  animated  him  to  a  higher  nndertak- 
ing ;  and  in  his  thirtieth  year  he  published  a  version  of  the  fost 
book  of  Eneid.  This  being,  I  suppose,  commended  by  Us 
friends,  he  some  time  afterwards  added  three  or  fiMur  mom,  widi 
an  advertisement,  in  which  he  represents  himself  aa  trandatiwr 
with  great  indiflferenoe,  and  with  a  progress  of  which  hinaea 
was  hardly  conscious.  This  can  hardly  be  true,  and,  if  troSy  is 
nothing  to  the  reader. 

At  last,  without  any  farther  contention  with  his  moJealjiy  er 
any  awe  of  the  name  of  Dryden,  he  gave  us  a  eompleto 
Eneid,  which  I  am  sorry  not  to  see  joined  in  this  pad 
with  his  other  poems.*    It  would  have  been  pleaaiog  to 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  two  best  tranalatioiia  thsil 
perhaps  ever  produced  by  one  nation  of  the  same  aotfior. 

Pitt,  engaging  as  a  rival  with  Dryden,  naturally  observed  Us 
failures,  and  avoided  them  ;  and,  as  he  wrote  after  Pope's  Iliad, 
he  had  an  example  of  an  exact,  equable,  and  splendid  vernfiea* 
tion.  With  these  advantages,  seconded  by  great  diligmee,  he 
might  successfully  labour  particular  passages  and  escape  many 
errors.  If  the  two  versions  are  compared,  perhaps  the  roolt 
would  be,  that  Dryden  leads  the  reader  forward  by  his  geoeiil 
vigour  and  sprightliness,  and  Pitt  often  stops  him  to  contem- 
plate the  excellence  of  a  single  couplet ;  that  Dryden'a  Anils 
are  forgotten  in  the  hurry  of  delight,  and  that  Pitt's  beauties  an 
n^Iected  in  the  languor  of  a  cold  and  listless  perusal ;  that  Pitt 
pleases  the  critics,  and  Dryden  the  people ;  that  Pitt  is  quoted, 
and  Dryden  read. 

He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  reputation  which  this  great  work 
deservedly  conferred ;  for  he  left  the  world  in  1748,  and  lies 
buried  under  a  stone  at  Blandford,  on  which  is  this  inscription. 

In  memory  of 
Chb.  Pitt,  clerk,  M.  A. 

Very  eminent 

for  hit  talents  in  poetxy ; 

and  yet  more 

for  the  univenal  candour  of 

bis  mind,  and  the  primitive 

simplicity  of  his  manners. 

He  lired  innocent ; 

and  died  beloved ; 

Apr.  13, 1748. 

Aged  48. 

'  It  bai  since  been  added  to  the  collection. 
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Jakes  ThomsoNi  the  son  of  a  minister  well  esteemed  for  his 
|iiety  and  diligence,  was  born  September  7,  1700,  at  Ednam, 
HI  the  shire  of  Roxburgh,  of  which  his  father  was  pastor.  His 
nether,  whose  name  was  Hume,*  inherited,  as  co-heiress,  a 
portion  of  a  small  estate.  The  revenue  of  a  parish  in  Scotland 
IS  sddom  large ;  and  it  was  probably  in  commiseration  of  the 
diffieahy  with  which  Mr.  Thomson  supported  his  family,  hav- 
ing nine  children,  that  Mr.  Riccarton,  a  neighbouring  minister, 
dieeoircring  in  James  uncommon  promises  of  future  excellence, 
undertook  to  superintend  his  education  and  provide  him  books. 

He  was  taught  the  common  rudiments  of  learning  at  the  school 
of  Jedbargh,  a  place  which  he  delights  to  recollect  in  his  poem 
of  ^  Autumn ;"  but  was  not  considered  by  his  master  as  supe- 
rior to  common  boys,  though  in  those  early  days  he  amused  his 
petroo  and  his  friends  with  poetical  compositions ;  with  which, 
however,  he  so  little  pleased  himself,  that  on  every  new-year's 
daj  he  threw  into  the  fire  all  the  productions  of  the  foregoing 
year. 

From  the  school  he  was  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
had  not  resided  two  years  when  his  father  died,  and  left  all  his 
children  to  the  care  of  their  mother,  who  raised  upon  her  little 
estate  what  money  a  mortgage  could  afibrd,  and,  removing 
with  her  family  to  Edinbui^h,  lived  to  see  her  son  rising  into 
eminence. 

The  design  of  Thomson's  friends  was  to  breed  him  a  minister. 
He  lived  at  Edinburgh,  as  at  school,  without  distinction  or  ex- 
pectation, till,  at  the  usual  time,  he  performed  a  probationary 
exercise  by  explaining  a  psalm.  His  diction  was  so  poetically 
splendid,  that  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  professor  of  divinity,  reproved 
him  for  speaking  language  unintelligible  to  a  popular  audience ; 

*  HU  mother's  name  was  Beatrix  Trotter.  His  grandmother's  name  was 
Hume.    C. 
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and  he  eensured  one  of  his  expressions  as  indecent,  if  not  pro- 
fine. 

This  rebuke  is  reported  to  have  repressed  his  thoariits  of  an 
ecclesiastical  character,  and  he  probably  cultivated  wim  new  di- 
ligence his  blossoms  6f  poetry,  which,  however,  were  in  some 
danger  of  a  blast ;  for,  submitting  his  productions  to  some  who 
thought  themselves  qualified  to  criticise,  he  heard  of  nothing 
but  nults ;  but,  finding  other  judges  more  ftvoorable,  he  did  not 
sofier  himself  to  sink  into  despondence. 

He  easily  discovered  that  the  only  stage  on  which  a  poet  eooM 
appear  with  any  hope  of  advantage  was  London ;  a  pUuse  too 
wide  for  the  operation  of  petty  oompetition  and  private  malu^ 
nity,  where  merit  might  soon  become  conspicuous,  and  worn 
find  friends  as  soon  as  it  became  reputable  to  befi^cnd  it  A 
lady  who  was  acquainted  with  his  mother  advised  him  to  Hit 
journey,  and  promised  some  ectanlenanoe  or  assistance,  wbWk 
at  last  he  never  received ;  however,  he  justified  his  adventm 
by  her  encouragement,  and  came  to  seek  in  London  patronage 
and  fame. 

At  his  arrival  he  found  his  way  to  Mr.  Mallet,  then  tutor  to 
the  sons  of  the  duke  of  Montrose.  He  had  recommendation^ 
to  several  persons  of  consequence,  which  he  had  tied  up  care- 
fully in  his  handkerchief;  but  as  he  passed  along  the  street,  widi 
the  gaping  curiosity  of  a  new-comer,  his  attention  was  upon 
every  thing  rather  than  his  pocket,  and  his  magazine  of  creden* 
tials  was  stolen  from  him. 

His  first  want  was  a  pair  of  shoes.  For  the  supply  of  all  hSs 
necessities,  his  whole  fund  was  his  *'  Winter,"  which  for  a  time 
could  find  no  purchaser;  till, at  last,  Mr.  Millan  was  persuaded 
to  buy  it  at  a  low  price ;  and  this  low  price  he  had,  for  some 
time,  reason  to  regret ;  but,  by  accident,  Mr.  Whatley,  a  man 
not  wholly  unknown  among  authors,  happening  to  turn  his  wt 
upon  it,  was  so  delighted  that  he  ran  from  place  to  place  cwo- 
brating  its  excellence.  Thomson  obtained  likewise  the  notice 
of  Aaron  Hill,  whom,  being  fi*iendless  and  indigent,  and  f^aA 
of  kindness,  he  courted  with  every  expression  of  servile  adula- 
tion. 

'<  Winter''  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  but  attract- 
ed no  regard  from  him  to  the  author ;  till  Aaron  Hill  awakened 
his  attention  by  some  verses  addressed  to  Thomson,  and  pub- 
lished in  one  of  the  newspapers,  which  censured  the  great  for 
their  neglect  of  ingenious  men.  Thomson  then  received  a  pre- 
sent of  twenty  guineas,  of  which  he  gives  this  account  to  Mr* 
HiU: 

^  I  hinted  to  yon  in  my  last,  that  on  Saturday  morning  I  was 
tritb  Sir  Spencer  Compton.    A  certain  gentleman,  without  my 
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desire,  spoke  to  him  concerDing  me :  but  his  answer  was,  that  I 
had  never  come  near  him.  Then  the  gentleman  put  the  ques- 
tion, if  he  desired  that  I  should  wait  on  him  ?  He  returned, 
be  did.  On  this,  tiie  gentleman  gave  me  an  introductory  letter 
to  him.  He  received  me  in  what  they  commonly  call  a  civil 
manner ;  asked  me  some  common-place  questions,  and  made  me 
a  present  of  twenty  guineas.  I  am  very  ready  to  own  that  the 
present  was  larger  than  my  performance  deserved ;  and  shall  as- 
cribe it  to  his  generosity,  or  any  other  cause,  rather  than  the 
merit  of  the  address." 

The  poem,  which,  being  of  a  new  kind,  few  would  venture 
at  first  to  like,  by  degrees  gained  upon  the  public;  the  one  edi- 
tion was  very  speedily  succeeded  by  another. 

Thomson's  credit  was  now  high,  and  every  day  brought  him 
new  friends ;  among  others,  Dr.  Rundle,  a  man  unfortunately 
&mous,  sought  his  acquaintance,  and  found  his  qualities  such^ 
that  he  recommended  him  to  the  lord  chancellor  Talbot 

''  Winter"  was  accompanied,  in  many  editions,  not  only  with 
a  preface  and  dedication,  but  with  poetical  praises  by  Mr.  Hill, 
Mr.  Mallet,  (then  Malloch),  and  Mira,  the  fictitious  name  of  a 
ladv  once  too  well  known.  Why  the  dedications  are,  to  **  Win- 
ter" and  the  other  Seasons,  contrarily  to  custom,  left  out  in  the 
collected  works,  the  reader  may  inquire. 

The  next  year  (1727)  he  distinguished  himself  by  three  pub- 
lications :  of  *^  Summer,"  in  pursuance  of  his  plan ;  of  A  Poem 
on  the  Death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,"  which  he  was  enabled  to 
perform  as  an  exact  philosopher  by  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Gray; 
and  of  ^'  Britannia,"  a  kind  of  poetical  invective  against  the 
ministry,  whom  the  nation  then  thought  not  forward  enough  in 
resenting  the  depredations  of  the  Spaniards.  By  this  piece  he 
declared  himself  an  adherent  to  the  opposition,  and  Jiad  there- 
lore  no  favour  to  expect  from  the  court 

Thomson  having  been  some  time  entertained  in  the  family  ol 
the  lord  Binning,  was  desirous  of  testifying  his  gratitude  by 
making  him  the  patron  of  his  ^'  Summer;"  but  the  same  kind- 
ness which  had  first  disposed  lord  Binning  to  encourage  him, 
determined  him  to  refuse  the  dedication,  which  was  by  his  ad- 
vice addressed  to  Mr.  Dodington,  a  man  who  had  more  power 
to  advance  the  reputation  and  fortune  of  a  poet. 

**  Spring"  was  published  next  year,  with  a  dedication  to  the 
countess  of  Hertford;  whose  practice  it  was  to  invite  every 
summer  some  poet  into  the  country,  to  hear  her  verses  and  as- 
sist her  studies.  Thb  honour  was  one  summer  conferred  on 
Thomson,  who  took  more  delight  in  caroui>ing  with  lord  Hert- 
ford and  bis  friends,  than  assisting  her  ladyship's  poetical  ope- 
rations, and  therefore  never  received  another  2>ummons. 
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€t  Aotaam/'  the  aatioii  to  which  die  ^*  Spring''  end  ^  8im^ 
mer  are  piepanitorjry  ytill  remained  aQauiq[»aiid  wasdilafed,t|il 
bepubliahed  (1730)  bb  works  eoUeeled.  , 

He  produced  in  1787  the  tragedy  of  **  Sqphooisba,"  wbi<t| 
raiaed  such  expectation,  that  every  rehearaal  was  dimified  wid| 
a  splendid  audience^  coUected  to  anticipate  the  deli^  that..ifaK 

H [taring  for  the  puUic    It  was  obsmed,  however,  thil^f|^ 
y  was  much  afieeted,  and  thai  the  company  roaa  as  fiM^# 
moral  lecture.  \  .  ^ 

It  had  upon  the  stage  no  unusual  degree  of  suceess.  Slk||| 
accidents  will  operate  upon  the  taste  m  pleasure.  Theipis  f 
fiseble  line  in  the  play : 

■■  ■  -I 
O  SophoMiK  Sophookbi,  O  * 

• 

This  gave  occasion  to  a  waggish  parody. 

O  Jcmaqr  Thoama,  Jcanaj  TlioamNi»  O ! 

which  for  a  while  was  echoed  through  the  town. 

I  have  been  told  by  Savage,  that  of  the  prologue  to  *^  Soph(^ 
nisba"  the  first  part  was  written  by  Pope,  who  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  finish  it,  and  that  the  concluding  lines  were  added 
by  Mallet 

Thomson  was,  not  long  afterwards,  by  the  influence  of  Dr* 
Bundle,  sent  to  travel  with  Mr.  Charles  Talbot,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  chancellor.  He  was  yet  young  enough  to  receive  mm 
impressions,  to  have  his  opinions  rectified,  and  his  views  en- 
larged  ;  nor  can  he  be  supposed  to  have  wanted  that  curioaittr 
which  is  inseparable  from  an  active  and  comprehensive  muL 
He  may  therefore  now  be  supposed  to  have  revelled  in  all  the 
joys  of  intellectual  luxury ;  he  was  every  day  feasted  with  in- 
structive novelties;  he  lived  splendidly  without  expense;  and 
might  expect  when  he  returned  home  a  certain  establishment 

At  this  time  time  a  long  course  of  opposition  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  had  filled  the  nation  with  clamoure  for  liberty,  of  which 
no  man  felt  the  want,  and  with  care  for  liberty,  which  was  nol 
in  danger.  Thomson,  in  his  travels  on  the  continent,  found  or 
fancied  so  many  evils  arising  from  the  tyranny  of  other  goveni» 
ments,  that  he  resolved  to  write  a  very  long  poem,  in  fiive  puti^ 
upon  liberty. 

While  he  was  busy  on  the  first  book,  Mr.  Talbot  died ;  and 
Thomson,  who  had  been  rewarded  for  his  attendance  by  the 
place  of  secretary  of  the  briefs,  pays  in  the  initial  lines  a  de- 
cent tribute  to  his  memory. 
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Upon  this  great  poem  two  years  were  spent,  and  the  author 
coni^atulated  himself  upon  it,  as  his  noblest  work ;  but  an  au« 
thor  and  his  reader  are  not  always  of  a  mind.  Liberty  called 
in  vain  upon  her  votaries  to  read  her  praises  and  reward  her  en- 
comiast ;  her  praises  were  condemned  to  harbour  spiders  and  to 
gather  dust;  none  of  Thomson's  performances  were  so  little  re- 
garded. 

The  judgment  of  the  public  was  not  erroneous;  the  recur- 
rence of  the  same  images  must  tire  in  time ;  an  enumeration  of 
examples  to  prove  a  position  which  nobody  denied,  as  it  was 
from  the  beginning  superfluous,  must  quickly  grow  disgusting. 

The  poem  of  "  Liberty"  does  not  now  appear  in  its  original 
state;  but,  when  the  author's  works  were  collected  after  his 
death,  was  shortened  by  Sir  George  Lytteltoo,  with  a  liberty, 
which,  as  it  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  lessen  the  confidence  of 
society,  and  to  confound  the  characters  of  authors,  by  making 
one  man  write  by  the  judgment  of  another,  cannot  be  justified 
by  any  supposed  propriety  of  the  alteration,  or  kindness  of  the 
friend.     I  wish  to  see  it  exhibited  as  its  author  left  it 

Thomson  now  lived  in  ease  and  plenty,  and  seems  for  a  while 
to  have  suspended  his  poetry ;  but  he  was  soon  called  back  to 
labour  by  the  death  of  the  chancellor,  for  his  place  then  became 
vacant ;  and  though  the  lord  Hardwicke  delayed  for  some  time 
to  give  it  away,  Thomson's  bashfulness  or  pride,  or  some  other 
motive  perhaps  not  more  laudable,  withheld  him  from  soliciting; 
and  the  new  chancellor  would  not  give  him  what  he  would  not 
uk. 

He  now  relapsed  to  his  former  indigence ;  but  the  prince  of 
Wales  was  at  that  time  struggling  for  popularity,  and  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Lyttelton  professed  himself  the  patron  of  wit: 
to  him  Thomson  was  introduced,  and  being  gaily  interrogated 
about  the  state  of  his  affiiirs,  said,  '^  that  they  were  in  a  more 
poetical  posture  than  formerly ;"  and  had  a  pension  allowed  him 
of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Being  now  obliged  to  write,  he  produced  (1738)*  the  tragedy 
of  ^'Agamemnon,"  which  was  much  shortened  in  the  represen- 
tation. It  had  the  fate  which  most  commonly  attends  mytholo- 
gical stories,  and  w*as  only  endured,  but  not  favoured.  It  strug- 
gled with  such  difficulty  through  the  first  night,  that  Thomson, 
coming  late  to  his  friends  with  whom  he  was  to  sup,  excused  ^ 
his  delay  by  telling  them  how  the  sweat  of  his  distress  had  so 
diaorde^d  his  wig,  that  he  could  not  come  till  he  had  been  re- 
fitted by  a  barber. 


*  It  is  not  generally  known  that  in  this  year  an  edition  of  Milton's  Areo 
pagitica  was  published  by  Millar,  to  which  Thomson  wrote  a  preface,    ^ 
VOL.  vr. — T 
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He  80  interested  himself  in  his  own  drtma,  that,  if  I  ranem* 
ber  rights  as  he  sat  in  the  upper  gallery,  he  accompanied  die 
players,  by  audible  recitation,  till  a  friendly  hint  frighted  hina 
to  silence.  Pope  countenanced  *^  Agamemnon,"  by  coming  to 
it  the  first  night,  and  was  welcomed  to  the  theatre  by  a  geneitl 
clap ;  he  had  much  regard  for  Thomson,  and  once  expr^wed  it 
in  a  poetical  epistle  sent  to  Italy,  of  which  however  be  abated 
the  value  by  translating  some  of  the  lines  into  his  episde  to 
Arbuthnot 

About  this  time  the  act  was  passed  for  licensing  playsy  ef 
which  the  first  operation  was  the  prohibition  of  '^  Gtutavos 
Vasa,''  a  tragedy  of  Mr.  Brooke,  whom  the  public  recompenaad 
by  a  very  liberal  subscription;  the  next  was  the  refusal  of 
**  Edward  and  Eleonora,''  oflfered  by  Thomson.  It  is  hard  tb 
discover  why  either  play  should  have  been  obstructed.  Thom- 
son likewise  endeavour^  to  repair  his  loss  by  a  subscriplioD^  af 
which  I  cannot  now  tell  the  success. 

When  the  public  murmured  at  the  unkind  treatment  of 
Thomson,  one  of  the  ministerial  writers  remarked,  that  he  **  had 
taken  a  Liberty  which  was  not  agreeable  to  Britannia  in  any 
Season,'* 

He  was  soon  after  employed,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Mallet, 
to  write  the  mask  of  ^^  Alfred,"  which  was  acted  before  the 
prince  at  Cliefden-House. 

His  next  work  (1745)  was  "  Tancred  and  Sigismunda,"  the 
most  successful  of  all  his  tragedies,  for  it  still  keeps  its  turn 
upon  the  stage.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  was,  either  by 
the  bent  of  nature  or  habits  of  study,  much  qualified  for  tragedy. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  much  sense  of  the  pathetic ;  and 
his  difiusive  and  descriptive  style  produced  declamation  rather 
than  dialogue. 

His  friend  Mr.  Lyttelton  was  now  in  power,  and  conferred 
upon  him  the  office  of  surveyor-general  of  the  leeward  islands ; 
from  which,  when  his  deputy  was  paid,  he  received  about  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year. 

The  last  piece  that  he  lived  to  publish  was  the  "  Castle  of  In- 
dolence," which  was  many  years  under  his  hands,  but  was  at  last 
finished  with  great  accuracy.  The  first  canto  opens  with  a 
scene  of  lazy  luxury  that  fills  the  imagination. 

He  was  now  at  ease,  but  was  not  long  to  enjoy  it ;  for,  by 
taking  cold  on  the  water  between  Liondon  and  Kew,  he  caught 
a  disorder,  which,  with  some  careless  exasperation,  ended  in  a 
fever,  that  put  an  end  to  his  life,  August  27,  1748.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Church  of  Richmond,  without  an  inscription;  but 
a  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminstcr- 
Abbejr. 
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Thomson  was  of  a  stature  above  the  middle  size,  and  '^  more 
bt  than  bard  beseems/^  of  a  dull  counteoaQce,  aod  a  gross,  un- 
iDimatedy  uninvitiug  appearance ;  silent  in  mingled  company, 
bat  cheerful*among  select  friends,  and  by  his  friends  very  tender- 
ly and  warmly  beloved. 

He  left  behind  him  the  tragedy  of  '^  Coriolanus,"  which  was, 
by  the  zeal  of  his  patron,  sir  George  Lyttelton,  brought  upon 
the  stage  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  and  recommended  by  a 
prologue,  which  Quin  who  had  long  lived  with  Thomson  in 
BMid  intimacy,  spoke  in  such  a  manner  as  showed  him  ^^  to  be" 
on  that  occasion  ^^  no  actor.''  The  commencement  of  this  be- 
nevolence is  very  honourable  to  Quin ;  who  is  reported  to  have 
delivered  Thomson,  then  known  to  him  only  for  his  genius, 
from  an  arrest  by  a  very  considerable  present ;  and  its  continu- 
anee  is  honourable  to  both,  for  friendship  is  not  always  the  se- 
quel of  obligation.  By  this  tragedy  a  considerable  sum  was 
raised,  of  which  part  discharged  his  debts,  and  the  rest  was  re- 
mitted to  his  sisters,  whom,  however  removed  from  them  by 
place  or  condition,  he  r^arded  with  great  tenderness,  as  will 
appear  by  the  following  letter,  which  I  communicate  with  much 
pleasure,  as  it  gives  me  at  once  an  opportunity  of  recording  the 
fintemal  kindness  of  Thomson,  and  reflecting  on  the  friendly 
assisUnoe  of  Mr.  Boswell,  from  whom  I  received  it. 

**  Hugely  in  Worcestershire, 
«  October  the  4th,  1747." 

'^  My  dear  sister, 

<<  I  thought  you  had  known  me  better  than  to  interpret  my 
silence  into  a  decay  of  aflectiou,  especially  as  your  behaviour 
has  always  been  such  as  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  it. 
Don't  imagine,  because  I  am  a  bad  correspondent,  that  I  can 
ever  prove  an  unkind  friend  and  brother.  I  must  do  myself 
the  justice  to  tell  you,  that  my  affections  are  naturally  very  fixed 
and  constant ;  and  if  I  had  ever  reason  of  complaint  against  you 
(of  which  by  the  bye  I  have  not  the  least  shadow,)  I  am  con- 
scious of  so  many  defects  in  myself,  as  dispose  me  to  be  not  a 
little  charitable  and  forgiving. 

'Ht  gives  me  the  truest  heart-felt  satisfaction  to  hear  that  you 
have  a  good,  kind  husband,  and  are  in  easy,  contented  circum- 
stances ;  but  were  they  otherwise,  that  would  only  awaken  and 
heighten  my  tenderness  towards  you.  As  our  gooil  and  tender 
liearted  parents  did  not  live  to  receive  any  material  testimonies  of 
that  highest  human  gratitude  I  owed  them,  (than  which  nothing 
could  ha^x  given  me  equal  pleasure,)  the  only  return  I  can  make 
them  now  is  by  kindness  to  those  they  have  left  behind  them. 
Would  to  God  poor  Lizy  had  lived  longer,  to  have  been  a  farther 
witness  of  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  and  that  I  might  have  had  the 
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pleason  of  seeiog  onoe  iii««  t  sistar  who  to  tnily  des^^ 
teem  and  love !  But  she  »hap|iy,  while  we  mmt  toil  a  little' 


liere  bdow ;  let  us  however  do  it  cheerfully  and  gratefiilly^a«p 
ported  by  die  pleasing  hope  of  meeting  yet  again  oo  a  aanr 
Bhore,  where  to  reooUeet  the  atonns  and  difficulties  of  life  wffl 
not  perhaps  be  inconsistent  with  that  Uiasfur state.  Toa.dad 
right  to  call  your  dac^ter  by  her  name ;  for  you  must 
have  had  a  particular  tender  friendship  (ar  one  another,  en 
as  you  were  by  nature,  by  having  passed  the  afieetionate 
of  your  youth  togethw,  and  by  that  great  aoAeoer  and  ei 
of  hearts,  mutual  hardship.  That  it  was  in  my  power  to 
m  little,  I  account  one  of  the  moat  exquisite  pleuureaof  nay.life. 
— ^But  enou^  of  this  melancholy,  though  not  unpleasing  ataaia. 
*  ''  1  esteem  you  for  your  sensible  and  disinterested  advifloia 
Mr.  Bell,  as  you  will  see  by  my  letter  to  him ;  as  I  appwe 
entirely  of  his  mairying  again,  you  may  readily  ask  me  wkfej 
donH  marry  at  all.  My  eircumatancea  have  hitherto  bee».M 
variable  and  uncertain  m  this  fluctuating  world,  as  induee-ia 
keep  me  from  engaging  in  such  a  state ;  and  now,  though  tbqr 
are  more  settled,  and  of  late  (which  you  will  be  glad  to  hear) 
considerably  improved,  I  begin  to  think  myself  too  far  advanced 
in  life  for  such  youthful  undertakings,  not  to  mention  some  other 
petty  reasons  that  are  apt  to  startle  the  delicacy  of  difficult  old 
bachelors.  I  am,  however,  not  a  little  suspicious,  that,  wwa  I 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Scotland,  (which  I  have  some  thoughts  of  doing 
soon,)  I  might  possibly  be  tempted  to  think  of  a  thing  not  easily 
repaired  if  done  amiss.  I  have  always  been  of  opinion,  that 
none  make  better  wives  than  the  ladies  of  Scotland  ;  and  yet, 
who  more  forsaken  than  they,  while  the  gentlemen  arc  cootuMi- 
ally  running  abroad  all  the  world  over !  Some  of  them,  it  ia  true, 
are  wise  enough  to  return  for  a  wife.  You  see  I  am  beginniof 
to  make  interest  already  with  the  Scots  ladies.  But  no  moreet 
this  infectious  subject.-*Pray  let  me  hear  from  you  now  and 
then;  and  though  I  am  not  a  r^ular  correspondent,  yet  per- 
haps I  may  mend  in  that  respect  Remember  me  kindly  ta 
your  husband,  and  believe  me  to  be 

'*  Your  moat  affectionate  brother, 

''James  Thomson." 
( AddresMd)  «<  To  Mrs.  Thonuon  in  Lanark." 

The  benevolence  of  Thomson  was  fervid,  but  not  active; 
he  would  give  on  all  occasions  what  assistance  his  purse  would 
supply  ;  but  the  offices  of  intervention  or  solicitation  he  eocdd 
not  conquer  his  sluggishness  sufficiently  to  perform.  The  af* 
iairs  of  others,  however,  were  not  more  neglected  than  his  own. 
He  bad  often  felt  the  inconveniences  of  idleness,  but  he  never 
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cured  it ;  and  was  so  conscious  of  his  own  character,  that  he 
talked  of  writing  an  eastern  tale  *^  of  the  man  who  loved  to  be 
in  distress.'? 

Among  his  peculiarities  was  a  very  unskilful  and  inarticulate 
manner  of  pronouncing  any  lofty  or  solemn  composition.  He 
was  once  reading  to  Dodington,  who,  being  himself  a  reader 
eminently  elegant,  was  so  much  provoked  by  his  odd  utterance, 
that  he  snatched  Uie  paper  from  his  hands,  and  told  him  that 
be  did  not  understand  his  own  verses. 

The  biographer  of  Thomson  has  remarked,  that  an  author's 
life  is  best  read  in  his  works :  his  observation  was  not  well- 
timed.  Savage,  who  lived  much  with  Thomson,  once  told  me, 
he  heard  a  lady  remarking  that  she  could  gather  from  his  works 
thiee  parts  of  his  character,  that  he  was  a  ^'  Gcreat  lover,  a  great 
twimmer,  and  rigorously  abstinent ;"  but,  said  Savage,  he  knows 
not  any  love  but  that  of  the  sex  ;  he  was  perhaps  never  in  cold 
water  in  his  life  ;  and  he  indulges  himself  in  all  the  luxury  that 
eomes  within  his  reach.  Yet  Savage  always  spoke  with  the  most 
eager  praise  of  his  social  qualities,  his  warmth  and  constancy  of 
firiendship,  and  his  adherence  to  his  first  acquaintance  when  the 
advancement  of  his  reputation  had  left  them  behind  him. 

As  a  writer  he  is  entitled  to  one  praise  of  the  highest  kind : 
his  mode  of  thinking,  and  of  expressing  his  thoughts,  is  original. 
Hia  blank  verse  is  no  more  the  blank  verse  of  Milton,  or  of 
any  other  poet,  than  the  rhymes  of  Prior  are  the  rhymes  of 
Cowley.  His  numbers,  his  pauses,  his  diction,  are  of  his  own 
growth,  without  transcription,  without  imitation.  He  thinks 
in  a  peculiar  train,  and  he  thinks  always  as  a  man  of  genius : 
he  looks  round  on  nature  and  on  life  with  the  eye  which  nature 
bestows  only  on  a  poet ;  the  eye  that  distinguishes,  in  every  thing 
presented  to  its  view,  whatever  thdire  is  on  which  imagination 
can  delight  to  be  detained,  and  with  a  mind  that  at  once  com- 
prehends the  vast  and  attends  to  the  minute.  The  reader  of 
''The  Seasons''  wonders  that  he  never  saw  before  what  Thom- 
son shows  him,  and  that  he  never  yet  has  felt  what  Thomson 
impresses. 

His  is  one  of  the  works  in  which  blank  verse  seems  properly 
used.  Thomson's  wide  expansion  of  general  views,  and  his 
enumeration  of  circumstantial  varieties,  would  have  been  ob- 
structed and  embarrassed  by  the  frequent  intersections  of  the 
sense,  which  are  the  necessary  effects  of  rhyme. 

His  descriptions  of  extended  scenes  and  general  effects  bring 
before  us  the  whole  magnificence  of  nature,  whether  pleasing  or 
dreadful.  The  gaiety  of  spring,  the  splendour  of  summer,  the 
tranquillity  of  autumn,  and  the  horror  of  winter,  take  in  their 
tarns  possession  of  the  mind.    The  poet  leads  us  through  the 
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appearances  of  things  as  they  are  successively  varied  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  year,  and  imparls  to  us  so  much  of  his  own 
enthusiasm,  that  our  thoughts  expand  with  his  imagery  and  kindle 
with  his  sentiments.  Nor  is  the' naturalist  without  his  part  in 
the  entertainment ;  for  he  is  assisted  to  collect  and  to  combine, 
to  range  his  discoveries,  and  to  amplify  the  sphere  of  his  con* 
templation. 

The  great  defect  of ''  The  Seasons"  is  want  of  method  ;  bnt 
for  this  I  know  not  that  there  was  any  remedy.  Of  many  ap- 
pearances subsisting  all  at  once,  no  rule  can  be  given  why  one 
should  be  mentioned  before  another;  yet  the  memory  wants  the 
help  of  order,  and  the  curiosity  is  not  excited  by  suspense  or 
expectation. 

His  diction  is  in  the  highest  dq^ree  florid  and  luxuriant,  sudk 
as  may  be  said  to  be  to  his  images  and  thoughts  *^  both  their  lustre 
and  their  shade ;"  such  as  invest  them  with  sfdendour,  throi^^ 
which  perhaps  they  are  not  always  easily  discerned.  It  is  too 
exuberant,  and  sometimes  may  be  charged  with  filling  the  ear 
more  than  the  mind. 

These  poems,  with  which  I  was  acquainted  at  their  first  ap- 
pearance, I  have  since  found  altered  and  enlarged  by  subsequent 
revisals,  as  the  author  supposed  his  judgment  to  grow  more  exact, 
and  as  books  or  conversation  extended  his  knowledge  and  opened 
his  prospects.  They  are,  I  think,  improved  in  general ;  yet  I 
know  not  whether  they  have  not  lost  part  of  what  Temple  calls 
their  '^  race ;"  a  word  which,  applied  to  wines  in  its  primitive 
sense,  means  the  flavour  of  the  soil. 

*^  Liberty,"  when  it  first  appeared,  I  tried  to  read,  and  soon 
desisted.  I  have  never  tried  again,  and  therefore  will  not  hazard 
either  praise  or  censure. 

The  highest  praise  ^hicm  he  has  received  ought  not  to  be 
suppressed  :  it  is  said  by  lord  Lyttleton,  in  the  prologue  to  bis 
posthumous  play,  that  his  works  contained 

No  line  which,  dyinj^,  he  could  wish  to  blot. 
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The  poems  of  Dr.  Watts  were,  by  my  recommendatioDi  in- 
serted in  the  late  collection ;  the  readers  of  which  are  to  impute 
to  me  whatever  pleasure  or  weariness  they  may  find  in  the  pe- 
rasal  of  Blackmore,  Watts,  Pomfret,  and  Yalden. 

Isaac  Watts  was  born  July  17,  1674,  at  Southampton^ 
where  his  father,  of  the  same  name,  kept  a  boarding-school  for 
yoang  gentlemen,  though  common  report  makes  him  a  shoe- 
maker.  He  appears,  from  the  narrative  of  Dr.  Gibbons,  to  have 
been  neither  indigent  nor  illiterate. 

Isaac,  the  eldest  of  nine  children,  was  given  to  books  from 
his  infancy ;  and  began,  we  are  told,  to  learn  Latin  when  he 
was  four  years  old ;  I  suppose,  at  home.  He  was  afterwards 
taught  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  by  Mr.  Pinhom,  a  clergy- 
man, master  of  the  free-school  at  Southampham,  to  whom  the 
gratitude  of  his  scholar  afterwards  incribed  a  Latin  ode. 

His  proficiency  at  school  was  so  conspicuous,  that  a  subscrip- 
tion was  proposed  for  his  support  at  the  university ;  but  he  de- 
clared his  resolution  of  taking  his  lot  with  the  dissenters.  Such 
he  was  as  every  Christian  church  would  rejoice  to  have  adopted. 

He  therefore  repaired,  in  1690,  to  an  academy  taught  by  Mr. 
Rowc,  where  he  had  for  his  companions  and  fellow-students 
Mr.  Hughes  the  poet,  and  Dr.  Horte,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Tuam.  Some  Latin  essays,  supposed  to  have  been  written  as 
exercises  at  this  academy,  show  a  degree  of  knowledge,  both 
philosophical  and  theological,  such  as  very  few  attain  by  a  much 
longer  course  of  study. 

He  was,  as  he  hints  in  his  miscellanies,  a  maker  of  verses 
from  fifteen  to  fifty,  and  in  his  youth  he  appears  to  have  paid  at- 
tention to  Latin  poetry.  His  verses  to  his  brother,  in  Xh&gly- 
ronic  measure,  written  when  he  was  seventeen,  are  remarkably 
easy  and  elegant.  Some  of  his  other  odes  are  deformed  by  the 
Pindaric  folly  then  prevailing,  and  are  written  with  such  neg- 
lect of  all  metrical  rules  as  is  without  example  among  the  an- 
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cients ;  but  his  diclion,  though  perhaps  uot  always  exactly  pure, 
has  such  copiousness  and  splendour,  as  shows  that  he  was  but  • 
very  little  distance  from  excellence. 

His  method  of  study  was  to  impress  the  contents  of  his  books 
upon  his  memory  by  abridginc;  them,  and  by  interleaving  them 
to  amplify  one  system  with  supplements  from  another. 

With  the  congregation  of  his  tutor,  Mr.  Rowe,  who  were,  I 
believe,  Independents,  he  communicated  in  his  nineteenth  year. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  left  the  academy,  and  spent  two 
years  in  study  and  devotion  at  the  house  of  his  father,  who 
treated  him  with  great  tenderness ;  and  had  the  happiness,  io* 
dulged  to  few  parents,  of  living  to  see  his  son  eminent  for  litD* 
rature,  and  venerable  for  piety. 

He  was  then  entertaineid  by  Sir  John  Hartopp  five  years,  as 
domestic  tutor  to  his  son ;  and  in  that  time  |)ariicularly  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and,  hieing  cho- 
sen assistant  to  Dr.  Chauncey,  preached  the  first  time  on  the 
birth-day  that  completed  his  twenty-fourth  year ;  probably  con- 
sidering that  as  the  day  of  a  second  nativity,  by  which  he  en- 
tered on  a  new  period  of  existence. 

In  about  three  years  he  succeeded  Dr.  Chauncey ;  but  soon 
after  his  entrance  on  his  charge,  he  was  seized  by  a  dangerous 
illness,  which  sunk  him  to  such  weakness,  that  the  congrega- 
tion thought  an  assistant  necessary,  and  appointed  Mr.  Price. 
His  health  then  returned  gradually ;  and  he  performed  his  duty 
till  (1712)  he  was  seized  by  a  fever  of  such  violence  and  conti- 
nuance, that  from  the  feebleness  which  it  brought  upon  him,  he 
never  perfectly  recovered. 

This  calamitous  state  made  the  compassion  of  his  friends  ne- 
cessary, and  drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  Sir  Thomas  Ab- 
ney,  who  received  him  into  his  house ;  w*here,  with  a  constancy 
of  friendship  and  uniformity  of  conduct  not  often  to  be  found, 
he  was  treated  for  tlurty-six  years  with  all  the  kindness  that 
friendship  could  prompt,  and  all  the  attention  that  respect  could 
dictate.  Sir  Thomas  died  about  eight  years  afterwards;  but  he 
continued  with  the  lady  and  her  daughters  to  the  end  of  his 
life.     The  lady  died  about  a  year  after  him. 

A  coalition  like  this,  a  state  in  which  the  notions  of  patron- 
age and  dependence  were  overpowered  by  the  perception  of 
reciprocal  benefits,  deserves  a  particular  meniorial ;  and  I  will 
not  withhold  from  the  reader  Dr.  Gibbon's  representation ;  to 
which  regard  is  to  be  paid,  as  to  the  narrative  of  one  who  writes 
what  he  knows,  and  what  is  known  likewise  to  multitudes  be- 
sides. 

''  Our  next  observation  shall  be  made  upon  that  remarkably 
kind  Providence  which  brought  the  doctor  into  Sir  Thomas 
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Abney'd  family,  and  continued  him  there  till  his  death,  a  period 
of  no  less  than  thirty-six  years.  In  the  midst  of  his  sacred  la- 
bours for  the  glory  of  God,  and  good  of  his  generation,  he  is 
seized  with  a  most  violent  and  threatening  fever,  which  leaves 
him  oppressed  with  great  weakness,  and  puts  a  stop  at  least 
to  bis  public  services  for  four  years.  In  this  distressing  sea- 
son, doubly  so  to  his  active  and  pious  spirit,  he  is  invited  to  Sir 
Thomas  Abney's  family,  nor  ever  removes  from  it  till  he  had 
finished  his  days.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  uninterrupted  demon- 
sintious  of  the  truest  friendship.  Here,  without  any  care  of 
his  own,  he  had  every  thing  which  could  contribute  to  the  en- 
joyment of  life,  and  favour  the  unwearied  pursuits  of  his  stu- 
dies. Here  he  dwelt  in  a  family,  which  for  piety,  order,  har- 
mony, and  every  virtue,  was  an  house  of  God.  Here  he  had 
the  privilege  of  a  country  recess,  the  fragrant  bower,  the  spread 
ing  lawn,  the  flowery  garden,  and  other  advantages,  to  sooth 
his  mind  and  aid  his  restoration  to  health ;  to  yield  him,  when- 
ever he  chose  them,  most  grateful  intervals  from  his  laborious 
sladieS)  and  enable  him  to  return  to  them  with  redoubled  vi- 
gour and  delight.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  most  happy  event, 
he  might,  as  to  outward  view,  have  feebly,  it  may  be  painfully, 
dragged  on  through  many  more  years  of  languor,  and  inability 
for  public  service,  and  even  for  profitable  study,  or  perhaps 
mi^t  have  sunk  into  his  grave  under  the  overwhelming  load 
of  infirmities  in  the  midst  of  his  days ;  and  thus  the  church  and 
world  would  have  been  deprived  of  those  many  excellent  ser- 
mons and  works  which  he  drew  up  and  published  during  his 
long  residence  in  this  family.  In  a  few  years  after  his  coming 
hither.  Sir  Thomas  Abney  dies;  but  his  amiable  consort  sur- 
vives, who  shows  the  doctor  the  same  respect  and  friendship  as 
before,  and  most  happily  for  him  and  great  numbers  besides; 
for,  as  her  riches  were  great,  her  generosity  and  munificence 
were  in  full  proportion  ;  her  threaci  of  life  was  drawn  out  to  a 
great  age,  even  beyond  that  of  the  doctor's ;  and  thus  this  ex- 
cellent man,  through  her  kindness,  and  that  of  her  daughter, 
the  present  Mrs.  Klizabeth  Abney,  who  in  a  like  degree  es- 
teemed and  honoured  him,  enjoyed  all  the  benefits  and  felicities 
he  experienced  at  his  first  entrance  into  this  family,  till  his  days 
were  numbered  and  finished ;  and,  like  a  shock  of  corn  in  its 
season,  he  ascended  into  the  regions  of  perfect  and  immortal 
life  and  joy." 

If  this  quotation  has  appeared  long,  let  it  be  considered  that 
it  comprises  an  account  of  six  and  thirty  years,  and  those  tho 
years  of  Dv,  Watts. 

From  the  time  of  his  reception  into  this  family,  his  life  was 
no  otherwii>e  diversified  than  by  successive  publications.     The 
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series  of  bis  works  I  am  not  able  10  deduce ;  tbeir  namber  and 
their  variety  show  the  intenseness  of  his  industry^  tnd  th*  Of 
tent  of  his  capacity. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  authors  that  taught  the  disseoters  to 
court  attention  by  the  praces  of  language.  Whatever  thejr  hid 
among  them  before,  whether  of  learning  or  acutenesa,  was  eon* 
monly  obscured  and  blunted  by  coarseness  and  inel^iuioe  of 
style.  He  showed  them,  that  zeal  and  purity  might  be  ezpnpa- 
ed  and  enforced  by  polished  diction. 

He  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  the  teacher  of  a  eongra- 
gation ;  and  no  reader  of  his  works  can  doubt  his  fiddity  or 
diligence.  In  the  pulpit,  though  his  low  stature,  whidi  wmj 
little  exceeded  five  feet,  graced  him  with  no  advantages  of  »r 
pearance,  yet  the  gravity  and  propriety  of  his  utteranoe  made 
his  discourses  very  efficacious.  I  once  mentioned  the  repotstkni 
which  Mr.  Foster  had  gained  by  his  proper  delivery  to  ^y 
friend  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  who  told  me,  that  in  the  art  of  fOh 
nunciation  he  was  far  inferior  to  Dr.  Watts. 

Such  was  his  flow  of  thoughts,  and  such  his  promptitude  o( 
language,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  did  not  pre-com- 
pose  his  cursory  sermons,  but  having  adjusted  the  heads,  and 
sketched  out  some  particulars,  trusted  for  success  on  his  extem- 
porary powers. 

He  did  not  endeavour  to  assist  his  eloquence  by  any  gestieo- 
lations ;  for,  as  no  corporeal  actions  have  any  correspondence 
with  theological  truth,  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  enforoett 

At  the  conclusion  of  weighty  sentences  he  gave  time^  by  a 
short  pause,  for  the  proper  impression. 

To  slated  and  public  instruction  he  added  familiar  visits  and 
personal  application,  and  was  careful  to  improve  the  opportuoi* 
tics  which  conversation  offered  of  diffusing  and  increasing  the 
influence  of  religion. 

By  his  natural  temper  he  was  quick  of  resentment;  but  by 
his  established  and  habitual  practi<ie  he  was  gentle,  modest,  and 
inoffensive.  His  tenderness  appeared  in  his  attention  to  chil- 
dren, and  to  the  poor.  To  the  poor,  while  he  lived  in  the  fii- 
mily  of  his  friend,  he  allowed  the  third  part  of  his  annual  re- 
venae,  though  the  whole  was  not  a  hundred  a  year ;  and  for 
children  he  condescended  to  lay  aside  the  scholar,  the  philoso- 
pher, and  the  wit,  to  write  little  poems  of  devotion,  and  sys- 
tems of  instruction,  adapted  to  their  wants  and  capacities,  fiom 
the  dawn  of  reason  through  its  gradations  of  advance  ia  the 
morning  of  life.  Every  man,  acquainted  with  the  common 
principles  of  human  action,  will  look  with  ^'eneration  on  the 
writer,  who  is  at  one  time  combating  Locke,  and  at  another 
making  a  catechism  for  children  in  their  fourth  year.  A  vohn- 
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tary  descent  from  the  dignity  of  science  is  perhaps  the  hardest 
lesson  that  humility  can  teach. 

As  his  mind  was  capacious,  his  curiosity  excursive,  and  his 
industry  continual,  his  writings  are  very  numerous,  and  his 
subjects  various.  With  his  theological  works  I  am  only  enough 
acquainted  to  admire  his  meekness  of  opposition  and  his  mild- 
ness of  censure.  It  was  not  only  in  his  book,  but  in  his  mind, 
that  orthodoxy  was  united  with  charity. 

Of  his  philosophical  pieces,  his  Logic  has  been  received  into 
die  universities,  and  therefore  wants  no  private  recommenda- 
tion ;  if  he  owes  part  of  it  to  Le  Clerc,  it  must  be  considered 
that  DO  man,  who  undertakes  merely  to  methodize  or  illustrate 
t  system,  pretends  to  be  its  author. 

In  his  metaphysical  disquisitions,  it  was  observed  by  the  late 
letmed  Mr.  Dyer,  that  he  confounded  the  idea  of  space  with 
that  of  empty  space^  and  did  not  consider  that  though  space 
m^ht  be  without  matter,  yet  matter  being  extended  could  not 
be  without  space. 

Few  books  have  been  perused  by  me  with  greater  pleasure 
fhin  his  ^^Improvement  of  the  Mind,"  of  which  the  radical 
principles  may  indeed  be  found  in  Locke's  ^'Conduct  of  the 
Understanding ;"  but  they  are  so  expanded  and  ramified  by 
Watts,  as  to  confer  upon  him  the  merit  of  a  work  in  the  highest 
itef^jree  useful  and  pleasing.  Whoever  has  the  care  of  instructing 
dbers  may  be  charged  with  deficience  in  his  duty  if  this  book  is 
not  recommended. 

I  have  mentioned  his  treatises  of  theology  as  distinct  from 
his  other  productions;  but  the  truth  is,  that  whatever  he  took 
in  hand  was,  by  his  incessant  solicitude  for  souls,  converted  to 
theology.  As  piety  predominated  in  his  mind,  it  is  diffused 
over  his  works;  under  his  direction  it  may  be  truly  said.  The- 
ologisB  Philosqphia  ancillatur^  philosophy  is  subservient  to 
evangelical  instruction ;  it  is  difficult  to  read  a  page  without 
learning,  or  at  least  wishing,  to  be  better.  The  attention  is 
caught  by  indirect  instruction,  and  he  that  sat  down  only  to 
reason,  is  on  a  sudden  compelled  to  pray. 

It  was  therefore  with  great  propriety  that,  in  1728,  here* 
oeived  from  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  an  unsolicited  diploma, 
by  which  he  became  a  doctor  of  divinity.  Academical  honours 
would  have  more  value,  if  they  were  always  bestowed  with 
equal  judgment. 

He  continued  for  many  years  to  study  and  to  preach,  and  to 
do  good  by  his  instruction  and  example ;  till  at  last  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age  disabled  him  from  the  more  laborious  part  of  his  mi- 
nisterial functions,  and,  being  no  longer  capable  of  public  duty, 
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he  oDercd  to  remit  the  salary  appendant  to  it;  but  his  congre- 
gation would  not  accept  the  resignation. 

By  degrees  his  weakness  increased,  and  at  last  confined  him 
to  his  chamber  and  his  bed  ;  where  he  was  worn  gradually  away 
without  pain,  till  he  expired,  Nov.  25, 174S,  in  the  seventy-fiAli 
year  of  his  age. 

Few  men  have  lefl  behind  such  purity  of  character,  or  mdi 
monuments  of  laborious  piety.  He  has  provided  instruction  for 
all  ages,  from  those  who  are  lisping  their  first  lessons,  to  the 
enlightened  readers  of  M albranche  and  Locke ;  he  has  left  nd- 
thcr  corporeal  nor  spiritual  nature  unexamined ;  he  has  taught 
the  art  of  reasoning,  and  the  science  of  the  stars. 

His  character,  therefore,  must  be  formed  from  the  multipli- 
city and  diversity  of  his  attainments,  rather  than  from  any  aia- 
gle  performance ;  for  it  would  not  be  safe  to  claim  for  him  the 
highest  rank  in  any  single  denomination  of  literary  dignity ;  yet 
perhaps  there  was  nothing  in  which  he  would  not  have  excelMi 
if  he  had  not  divided  his  powers  to  difierent  pursuits. 

As  a  poet,  had  he  been  only  a  poet,  he  would  probably  have 
stood  high  among  the  authors  with  whom  he  is  now  associated. 
For  his  judgment  was  exact,  and  he  noted  beauties  and  faults 
with  very  nice  discernment;  his  imagination,  as  the  "  Dacian 
Batile"  proves,  was  vi  2:0  reus  and  active,  and  the  stores  of  know- 
ledge were  large  by  which  his  fancy  was  to  be  supplied.  His 
ear  was  well  tuned,  and  his  diction  was  elegant  and  copious, 
but  his  devotional  i)oetry  is,  like  that  of  others,  unsatisfactory. 
The  paucity  of  its  topics  enforces  perpetual  repetition,  and  the 
sanctity  of  the  matter  rejects  the  ornaments  of  figurative  dic- 
tion. It  is  sufficient  for  Watts  to  have  done  better  than  others 
what  no  man  has  done  well. 

His  poems  on  other  subjects  seldom  rise  higher  than  might 
he  expected  from  the  amusements  of  a  man  of  letters,  and  have 
difierent  degrees  of  value  as  they  are  more  or  less  laboured,  or 
as  the  occasion  was  more  or  less  favourable  to  invention. 

He  writes  too  often  without  regular  measures,  and  too  often 
in  blank  verse ;  the  rhymes  are  not  always  sufficiently  corres- 
pondent. He  is  particularly  unhappy  in  coining  names  expres- 
sive of  characters.  His  lines  are  commonly  smooth  and  easy, 
and  his  thoughts  always  religiously  pure  ;  but  who  is  there  that, 
to  so  much  piety  and  innocence,  does  not  wish  for  a  greater 
measure  of  sprightliness  and  vigour  !  He  is  at  least  one  of  the 
few  poets  with  wiiom  youth  and  ignorance  may  be  safely  pleased ; 
and  happy  will  be  that  reader  whose  mind  is  disposed,  by  his 
verses  or  his  prose,  to  imitate  him  in  all  but  his  non-conformity, 
to  copy  his  benevolence  to  man,  and  his  reverence  to  God. 
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Of  the  birth  or  early  part  of  the  life  of  Ambrose  Philips 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  an  account.  His  academical  educa- 
tion he  received  at  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge,*  where  he 
first  solicited  the  notice  of  the  world  by  some  English  verses, 
ID  the  collection  published  by  the  university  on  the  death  of 
queen  Mary. 

From  this  time  how  he  was  employed,  or  in  what  station  he 
passed  his  life,  is  not  yet  discovered.  He  must  have  published 
his  pastorals  before  the  year  170S,  because  they  are  evidently 
prior  to  those  of  Pope. 

He  afterwards  (1709)  addressed  to  the  universal  patron,  the 
duke  of  Dorset,  a  '^  Poetical  Letter  from  Copenhagen,"  which 
was  published  in  the  ''  Tatler,"  and  is  by  Pope  in  one  of  his 
first  letters  mentioned  with  high  praise,  as  the  production  of  a 
man  "  who  could  write  very  nobly." 

Philips  was  a  zealous  whig,  and  therefore  easily  found  access 
to  Addison  and  Steele ;  but  his  ardour  seems  not  to  have  pro- 
cured him  any  thing  more  than  kind  words ;  since  he  was  re- 
duced to  translate  the  **  Persian  Tales"  for  Tonson,  for  which 
he  was  afterwards  reproached,  with  this  addition  of  contempt, 
that  he  worked  for  half-a-crown.  This  book  is  divided  into 
many  sections,  for  each  of  which,  if  he  received  half-a-crown, 
his  reward,  as  writers  then  were  paid,  was  very  liberal ;  but  half- 
a-crown  had  a  mean  sound. 

He  was  employed  in  promoting  the  principles  of  his  party, 
by  epitomising  Hacket's  ^*  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams."  The 
original  book  is  written  with  such  depravity  of  genius,  such 
mixture  of  the  fop  and  pedant,  as  has  not  often  appeared.  The 
epitome  is  free  enough  from  aflectation,  but  has  little  spirit  or 
vigour.t 

•  He  took  his  degrees,  A.  B.  1696,  A.  M.  1700.         C. 
t  This  ought  to  hare  been  noticed  before.    It  wsts  published  in  1700, 
when  he  appetrs  to  have  obtained  a  fellowship  of  St.  JoW«.       C 
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In  1712  he  brotight  upon  the  stage  "The  Distrest  Mother/' 
almost  a  translation  of  Racine's  '*  Anilromaque/'  Such  a  work 
requires  no  uncommon  powers;  but  the  friends  of  Philips  ex- 
erted every  art  to  promote  his  interest.  Before  the  appearteee 
of  the  play,  a  whole  '^  Spectator/'  none  indeed  of  the  best,  was 
devoted  to  its  praise ;  while  it  yet  continued  to  be  acted,  ano- 
ther "  Spectator"  was  written  to  show  what  impression  it  made 
upon  sir  Roger ;  and  on  the  first  night  a  select  audience,  says 
Pope,^  was  called  together  to  applaud  it. 

It  was  concluded  with  the  most  successful  epilogue  that  was 
ever  yet  spoken  on  the  English  theatre.  The  three  first  ni^its 
it  was  recited  twice ;  and  not  only  continued  to  be  demanded 
through  the  run,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  play,  but  when  it  is  re- 
called to  the  stage,  where  by  peculiar  fortune,  though  a  copy 
from  the  French,  it  yet  keeps  its  place,  the  epilogue  is  still  ex- 
pected, and  is  still  spoken. 

The  propriety  of  epilogues  in  general,  and  consequently  of 
this,  was  questioned  by  a  correspondent  in  "  The  Spectator,** 
whose  letter  was  undoubtedly  admitted  for  the  sake. of  the  an- 
swer, which  soon  followed;  written  with  much  zeal  and  acri- 
mony. The  attack  and  the  defence  equally  contributed  to  stimu- 
late curiosity  and  continue  attention.  It  may  be  discovered  in 
the  defence,  that  Prior's  epilogue  to  "  Phaedra"  had  a  little  ex- 
cited jealousy  ;  and  something  of  Prior's  plan  may  be  discovered 
in  the  performance  of  his  rival.  Of  this  distinguished  epilogue  the 
reputed  author  was  the  wretched  Budgel,  whom  Addison  used  to 
denominate!  "  the  man  who  calls  me  cousin ;"  and  when  he  was 
asked  how  such  a  silly  fellow  could  write  so  well,  replied,  ^'  the 
epilogue  was  quite  another  thing  when  I  saw  it  first."  It  was 
known  in  Tonson's  family,  and  told  to  Garrick,  that  Addison 
was  himself  the  author  of  it,  and  that,  when  it  had  been  at  first 
printed  with  his  name,  he  came  eirly  in  the  morning,  before 
the  copies  were  distributed,  and  ordered  it  to  be  given  to  Budgel, 
that  it  might  add  weight  to  the  solicitation  which  he  was  then 
making  for  a  place. 

Philips  was  now  high  in  the  ranks  of  literature.  His  play 
was  applauded  ;  his  translations  from  Sappho  had  been  published 
in  '^  The  Spectator ;"  he  was  an  important  and  distinguished 
associate  of  clubs,  witty  and  political ;  and  nothing  was  wanting 
to  his  happiness,  but  that  he  should  be  sure  of  its  continuance. 

The  work  which  had  procured  him  the  first  notice  from  the 
public  was  his  six  pastorals,  which,  flattering  the  imagination 
with  Arcadian  scenes,  probably  found  many  readers,  and  might 
have  long  passed  as  a  pleasing  amusement,  had  they  not  been 
unhappily  too  much  commended. 

•  Spencc,  \  %v^\tfit. 
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The  nistic  poems  of  Theocritus  were  so  highly  valued  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  that  they  attracted  the  imitation  of  Virgil, 
whose  eclogues  seem  to  have  been  considered  as  precluding  all 
attempts  of  the  same  kind ;  for  no  shepherds  were  taught  to 
sing  by  any  succeeding  poet,  till  Nemesian  and  Calphumtus 
ventured  their  feeble  efforts  in  the  lower  age  of  Latin  literature. 

At  the  revival  of  learning  in  Italy,  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
a  dialogue  of  imaginary  swains  might  be  composed  with  little 
difficulty ;  because  the  conversation  of  shepherds  excludes  pro- 
found or  refined  sentiment;  and  for  images  and  descriptions, sa- 
tires and  fauns,  and  naiads  and  dryads,  were  always  within 
call ;  and  woods  and  meadows,  and  hills  and  rivers,  supplied 
variety  of  matter,  which,  having  a  natural  power  to  sooth  the 
mind,  did  not  quickly  cloy. 

Petrarch  entertained  the  learned  men  of  his  age  with  the  no- 
velty of  modern  pastorals  in  Latin.  Being  not  ignorant  of 
Greek,  and  finding  nothing  in  the  word  eclogue  of  rural  mean- 
ing, he  supposed  it  to  be  corrupted  by  the  copiers,  and  there- 
fore called  his  own  productions  seglogues,  by  which  he  meant 
to  express  the  talk  of  goatherds,  though  it  will  mean  only  the 
talk  of  goats.  This  new  name  was  adopted  by  subsequent  wri- 
ters, and  amongst  others  by  our  Spenser. 

More  than  a  century  afterwards  (1498)  Mantuan  published 
hb  Bucolics  with  such  success,  that  they  were  soon  dignified 
by  Badius  with  a  comment,  and,  as  Scaliger  complained,  re- 
ceived into  schools,  and  taught  as  classical ;  his  complaint  was 
vain,  and  the  practice,  however  injudicious,  spread  far,  and  con- 
tinued long.  Mantuan  was  read,  at  least  in  some  of  the  infe- 
rior schools  of  this  kingdom,  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
centur}'.  The  speakers  of  Mantuan  carried  their  disquisitions 
beyond  the  country,  to  censure  the  corniptions  of  the  church  ; 
and  from  him  Spenser  learned  to  employ  his  swains  on  topics 
of  controversy. 

The  Italians  soon  transferred  pastoral  poetry  into  their  own 
language;  Sanazzaro  wrote  '^Arcadia,"  in  prose  and  verse; 
Tasso  and  Guarini  wrote  '^  Favole  Boscharreccie,"  or  Sylvan 
Dramas;  and  all  the  nations  of  Europe  filled  volumes  with 
Thyrsis  and  Damojiy  and  Thesiylis  and  PhylUa. 

Philips  thinks  it  *^  somewhat  strange  to  conceive  how,  in  an 
age  so  addicted  to  the  muses,  p.istoral  )>oetry  never  comes  to  be 
so  much  as  thought  upon."  His  wonder  seems  very  unseason- 
able ;  there  had  never,  from  the  time  of  Spenser,  wanted  wri- 
ters to  talk  occasonally  of  Arcadia  and  Slrephon;  and  half  the 
book,  in  which  he  first  tried  his  pothers,  consists  of  dialogues 
on  queen  Mary's  death,  between  Titynis  and  Corydon^  or 
Mopsus  and  Menaicas.  A  scries  or  book  of  pastorals,  how- 
ever, I  know  not  that  any  one  had  then  lately  published. 
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Not  kmc  tftem^ardsi  Pope  made  (be  first  display  of  his 
powers  ID  &ir  jpastonlsy  written  in  a  very  diflerent  fioroL  Phi- 
lips luul  taken  Spenser,  and  Pope  took  Vii|;tl  for  his  pattern. 
Philips  endeaToured  to  be  natural.  Pope  laboured  to  be  ekganit 

Philips  was  now  favoured  by  Addison,  and  by  Addiswa 
companions,  who  were  yery  willing  to  push  him  into  repo- 
tation.  The  ^'  Guardian"  gave  an  account  of  pastoral,  partly 
eritiod,  and  partly  historicsl;  in  which,  when  the  merit  of  the 
modern  is  compared,  Tas^  and  Guarini  are  censured  for  fe* 
mote  thou^ts  and  unnatural  refinements ;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
the  Italians  and  French  are  all  excluded  from  rund  poetry ;  and 
the  pipe  of  the  pastoral  muse  is  transmitted  by  lawful  inheritanee 
from  Theocritus  to  Virgil,  firom  Virgil  to  Spenser,  and  Scorn 
Spenser  to  Philips. 

With  this  inauguration  of  Philips,  his  rival  Pope  was  Ml 
much  delighted ;  he  therefiire  drew  a  comparison  of  PhilipA 
performance  with  his  own,  in  which,  with  an  unexampled  an& 
unequalled  artifice  of  irony,  thou^  he  has  himself  alwa^  the 
advantage,  he  gives  the  preference  to  Philips.  The  design  of 
aggrandizing  himself  he  dbguised  with  such  dexterity,  that, 
though  Addison  discovered  it,  Steele  was  deceived,  and  was 
afraid  of  displeasing  Pope  by  publishing  his  paper.  Published 
however  it  was  {**  Guand.  40.") ;  and  from  that  time  Pope  and 
Philips  lived  in  a  perpetual  reciprocation  of  malevolence. 

In  poetical  powers  of  either  praise  or  satire,  there  was  no 
proportion  between  the  combatants;  but  Philips,  though  he 
could  not  prevail  by  wit,  hoped  to  hurt  Pope  with  another  wea- 

Kn,  and  charged  him,  as  Pope  thought,  with  Addison's  appro* 
tion,  as  disaffected  to  the  government. 

Even  with  tiiis  he  was  not  satisfied  ;  for,  indeed,  there  is  no 
appearance  that  any  regard  was  paid  to  his  clamours.  He  pro-* 
ceeded  to  grosser  insults,  and  hung  up  a  rod  at  Button's,  with 
which  he  threatened  to  chastise  Pope,  who  appears  to  have  been 
extremely  exasperated  ;  for  in  the  first  edition  of  his  letters  he 
calls  Philips  ''  rascaK"  and  in  the  last  still  charges  him  with  de- 
taining in  his  hands  the  subscriptions  for  Homer  delivered  to 
him  by  the  Hanover  club. 

I  suppose  it  was  never  suspected  that  he  meant  to  appropriate 
the  money  ;  he  only  delayed,  and  with  sufficient  meanness,  the 
gratification  of  him  by  whose  prosperity  lie  was  pained. 

Men  sometimes  suffer  by  injudicious  kindness;  Philips  be- 
came ridiculous,  without  his  own  fault,  by  the  absurd  admira- 
tion of  his  friends,  who  decorated  him  with  honorary  garlands, 
which  the  first  breath  of  contradiction  blasted. 

When  upon  the  accession  of  Uie  house  of  Hanover  every  whig 
expected  to  be  happy,  Philips  seems  to  have  obtained  too  little 
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noiiee ;  he  caught  a  few  drops  of  the  golden  shower,  though  he 
did  not  omit  what  flattery  could  perform.  He  was  only  made 
a  eommissioner  of  the  lottery  (I TIT),  and,  what  did  not  much 
elevate  his  character,  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

The  success  of  his  first  play  must  naturally  dispose  him  to 
turn  his  hopes  towards  the  stage :  he  did  not  however  soon 
commit  himself  to  the  mercy  of  an  audience,  but  contented  him- 
self with  the  fame  already  acquired,  till  aAer  nine  years  he 
produced  (1723)  ^<  The  Briton,''  a  tragedy,  which,  whatever 
was  its  reception,  is  now  neglected  ;  though  one  of  the  scenes, 
between  Vanoc,  the  British  prince,  and  Valens,  the  Roman  ge- 
neral, is  confessed  to  be  written  with  great  dramatic  skill,  ani- 
mated by  a  spirit  truly  poetical. 

He  had  not  been  idle,  (hough  he  had  been  silent ;  for  he  ex- 
biUted  another  tragedy  the  same  year,  on  the  story  of  ^'  Hum- 
phry, Duke  of  Gloucester."  This  tragedy  is  only  remembered 
by  its  title. 

His  happiest  undertaking  was  of  a  paper  called  ^*  The  Free- 
thinker ;"  in  conjunction  with  associates,  of  whom  one  was  Dr. 
Bouller,  who,  then  only  minister  of  a  parish  in  South wark,  was 
of  so  much  consequence  to  the  government,  that  he  was  made, 
first,  bishop  of  Bristol,  and  afterwards  primate  of  Ireland,  where 
his  piety  and  his  charity  wi)l  be  long  honoured. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  .what  was  printed  under  the 
direction  of  Boulter  would  have  nothing  in  it  indecent  or  licen- 
tious ;  its  title  is  to  be  understood  as  implying  only  freedom 
iirom  unreasonable  prejudice.  It  has  been  reprinted  in  volumes, 
bat  is  little  read ;  nor  can  impartial  criticism  recommend  it  as 
worthy  of  revival. 

Boulter  was  not  well  qualified  to  write  diurnal  essays  ;  but  he 
knew  how  to  practise  the  liberality  of  greatness  and  the  fidelity 
of  firieodship.  When  he  was  advanced  to  the  height  of  eccle- 
siastical dignity,  he  did  not  forget  the  companion  of  his  labours. 
Knowing  Philips  to  be  slenderly  supported,  he  took  him  to  Ire- 
land, as  partaker  of  his  fortune;  and  making  him  his  secretary,* 
added  such  preferments  as  enabled  him  to  represent  the  county 
of  Armagh  in  the  Irish  parliament. 

In  December,  1726,  he  was  made  secretary  to  the  lord  chan- 
cellor; and  in  August,  1733,  became  judge  of  the  prerogative 
court 

After  the  death  of  his  patron,  he  continued  some  years  in  Ire- 
•land ;  but  at  last  longing,  as  it  seems,  for  his  native  country,  he 


(  archbishop's  **  Letters,"  published  in  1769  (the  originals  of  which 
in  Christ  church  library,  Oxford)  were  collected  by  Mr.  IMiilipi*. 


•  The 
ire  now 
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returned  (1748)  to  London,  having  doubtless  survired  most  of 
his  friends  and  enemies,  and  among  them  his  dreaded  antaconiity 
Pope.  He  found  however  the  duke  of  Newcastle  still  Tiviog, 
and  to  him  he  dedicated  his  poems  collected  into  a  volume. 

Having  purchased  an  annuity  of  four  hundred  pounds,  he  now 
certainly  hoped  to  pass  some  yeari  of  life  in  plenty  and  tran- 
quillity ;  but  his  hope  deceived  him :  he  was  struck  with  a  palsy, 
and  diedt  June  18, 1749,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year. 

Of  his  personal  character  all  that  I  have  heard  is,  that  he  was 
eminent  for  bravery  and  skill  in  the  sword,  and  that  in  convert 
sation  he  was  solemn  and  pompous.  He  had  great  sensibility  of 
censure,  if  judgment  can  be  made  by  a  single  story  whidi  I 
heard  long  ago  from  Mr.  Ing,  a  gentleman  of  great  eminence  in 
Staffordshire.  ^'  Philips,"  said  he,  **  was  once  at  table,  when 
I  asked  him,  how  came  thy  king  of  Epirus  to  drive  onen,  and 
to  say  *  Pm  goaded  on  by  love  ?'  AAer  which  question  be  never 
spoke  a«cain." 

Of  The  Distrest  Mother  not  much  is  pretended  to  be  his 
own,  and  therefore  it  is  no  subject  of  criticism  :  his  other  two 
tragedies,  I  believe,  are  not  below  mediocrity,  nor  above  it 
Among  tlie  poems  comprised  in  the  late  collection,  the  Letier 
from  Denmark  may  be  justly  praised  ;  the  pastorak,  which  by 
the  writer  of  the  *'  Guardian"  were  ranked  as  one  of  the  four 
genuine  productions  of  the  rustic  muse,  cannot  surely  be  despi- 
cable. That  they  exhibit  a  mode  of  life  which  did  not  exist, 
nor  ever  existed,  is  not  to  be  objected :  the  supposition  of  such 
a  state  is  allowed  to  pastoral.  In  his  other  poems  he  cannot  be 
denied  the  praise  of  lines  sometimes  elegant ;  but  he  has  seldom 
much  force,  or  much  comprehension.  The  pieces  that  pkaat 
best  are  those  which,  from  Pope  and  Pope's  adherents,  procured 
him  the  name  of  Namhy  Pamby^  the  poems  of  short  lines,  W 
which  he  paid  his  court  to  all  ages  and  characters,  from  WaK 
pole,  the  "slecrer  of  the  realm,"  to  Miss  Pulteney  in  the  nur- 
sery. The  numbers  arc  smooth  and  sprightly,  and  the  dictioa 
is  seldom  faulty.  They  are  not  loaded  with  much  thought,  yet^ 
if  they  had  been  written  by  Addison,  they  would  have  had  ad- 
mirers :  little  things  are  not  valued  but  when  they  are  done  by 
those  who  can  do  greater. 

In  his  translations  from  Pindar  he  found  the  art  of  reaching  all 
the  obscurity  of  the  Thcban  bard,  however  he  may  fall  below 
his  sublimity ;  he  will  be  allowed,  if  he  has  less  fire,  to  have 
more  smoke. 

Uc  has  added  nothing  to  English  poetry,  yet  at  least  half  his 
hook  deser%*es  to  be  read  :  perhaps  he  valued  most  himself  that 
part  which  the  critic  would  reject. 

^  At  bis  bouat  in  Hanovcr-slreet,  ^sA  vru  buried  in  Audley  cbapeL   C. 
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Gilbert  West  is  one  of  the  writers  of  whom  I  regret  my 
nubility  to  give  a  suffiejent  account ;  the  intelligence  which  my 
ioauiries  have  obtained  is  general  and  scanty. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  reverend  Dr.  West;  pertiaps*  him  who 
pablished  '^  Pindar"  at  Oxford  about  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury. His  mother  was  sister  to  sir  Richard  Temple,  afterwards 
lord  Cobham.  His  father,  purposing  to  educate  him  for  the 
church,  sent  him  first  to  Eton,  and  afterwards  to  Oxford  ;  but 
he  was  seduced  to  a  more  ^iry  mode  of  life,  by  a  commission 
10  a  troop  of  horse,  procured  him  by  his  uncle. 

He  continued  some  time  in  the  army ;  though  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  he  never  sunk  into  a  mere  soldier,  nor  ever  lost 
the  love,  or  much  neglected  the  pursuit,  of  learning ;  and  af- 
terwards, finding  himself  more  inclined  to  civil  employment, 
belaid  down  his  commission,  and  engaged  in  business  under  the 
lord  Townshend,  then  secretary  of  state,  with  whom  he  attend- 
ed the  king  to  Hanover. 

His  adherence  to  lord  Townshend  ended  in  nothing  but  a  no- 
mination (May  1729}  to  be  clerk  extraoixlinary  of  the  privy 
oouDcil,  which  produced  no  immediate  profit;  for  it  only  placed 
him  in  a  state  of  expectation  and  right  of  suacession,  and  it  was 
?ery  long  before  a  vacancy  admitted  him  to  profit. 

Soon  afterwards  he  married,  and  settled  himself  in  a  very 
pleasant  house  at  Wi'ckham  in  Kent,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  learning,  and  to  piety.  Of  his  learning  the  late  collection  ex- 
hibits evidence,  which  would  have  been  yet  fuller,  if  the  dis- 
sertations which  accompany  his  version  of  Pindar  had  not  been 
improperly  omitted.  Of  his  piety  the  influence  has,  I  hope, 
been  extended  far  by  his  "  Observations  on  the  Resurrection,^' 
published  in  1747,  for  which  the  university  of  Oxford  created 
nim  a  doctor  of  laws  by  diploma  (March  30,  1748),  and  would 

•  Certainly  him.    It  was  published  in  169r.    C. 
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doubtless  have  reached  yet  further,  had  he  lived  to  complete 
what  he  had  for  some  time  meditated,  the  evidences  of  the 
truth  of  the  New  Testament  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  without 
effect  to  tell,  that  he  read  the  prayers  of  the  public  liturgy  every 
morning  to  his  family,  and  that  on  Sunday  evening  be  called 
his  servants  into  the  parlour,  and  read  to  them  first  a  sermon 
and  then  prayers.  Crashaw  is  now  not  the  only  maker  of  verses 
to  whom  may  bo  given  the  two  venerable  names  ot  poet  and 
saint. 

He  was  very  often  visited  by  Lyttelton  and  Pitt,  who,  when 
tliey  were  weary  of  faction  and  debates,  used  at  Wickham  to 
find  books  and  quiet,  a  decent  table,  and  literary  conversation. 
There  is  at  Wickham  a  walk  made  by  Pitt ;  and,  what  is  of  &r 
more  importance,  at  Wickham  Lyttelton  received  that  convic- 
tion which  produced  his  ^*  Dissertation  on  St  Paul." 

These  two  illustrious  friends  had  for  a  while  listened  to  the 
blandishments  of  infidelity;  .and  when  West's  book  was  pab- 
lished,  it  was  bought  by  some  who  did  not  know  hischange<tf 
opinion,  in  expectation  of  new  objections  against  Christianity ; 
and  as  infidels  do  not  want  malignity,  they  revenged  the  disap- 
pointment by  calling  him  a  methodist 

Mr.  West's  income  was  not  large;  and  his  friends  endeavour- 
ed, but  without  success,  to  obtain  an  augmentation.  It  is  re- 
ported, that  the  education  of  the  young  prince  was  offered  to 
him,  but  that  he  required  a  more  extensive  power  of  superin- 
tendence than  it  was  thought  proper  to  allow  him. 

In  time,  however,  his  revenue  was  improved ;  he  lived  to 
have  one  of  the  lucrative  clerkships  of  the  privy  council 
(1752) ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  at  last  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  him 
treasurer  of  Chelsea  Hospital. 

He  was  now  sufficiently  rich  ;  but  wealth  came  too  late  to  be 
long  enjoyed ;  nor  could  it  secure  him  from  the  calamities  of 
life;  he  lost  (1755)  his  only  son;  and  the  year  after  (March 
26)  a  stroke  of  the  palsy  brought  to  the  grave  one  of  the  few 
poets  to  whom  the  grave  might  be  without  its  terrors. 

Of  his  translations  I  have  only  compared  the  first  Olympic 
ode  with  the  original,  and  found  my  expectation  surpassed,  both 
by  its  el^ance  and  its  exactness.  He  does  not  confine  himself 
to  his  author's  train  of  stanzas,  for  he  saw  that  the  difierence 
of  languages  required  a  different  mode  of  versification.  The 
first  strophe  is  eminently  happy  ;  in  the  second  he  has  a  little 
strayed  from  Pindar's  meaning,  who  says,  "  if  thou,  my  soul, 
wishest  to  speak  of  games,  look  not  in  the  desert  sky  for  a  pla- 
net hotter  than  the  sun ;  nor  shall  we  tell  of  nobler  games  than 
those  of  Olympia."  He  is  sometimes  too  paraphrastical.  Pin- 
dar  bestows  upon  Hiero  an  epithet,  which,  in  one  word,  signi- 
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fies  delighting  in  horses;  a  word  which^  in  the  translation^  ge- 
nerates these  lines : 

Iliero's  roval  brows,  whoie  ctre 

Tendi  the  courier's  noble  breed, 
Pleas'd  to  nurse  the  pregnant  msrey 

Pleas'd  to  train  the  youthful  steed. 

Pindar  says  of  Pelopsy  that  **  he  came  alone  in  the  dark  to  the 
White  Sea ;"  aqd  West, 

Near  the  billow-beaten  side 
Of  the  fbam-besilver'd  main. 
Darkling,  and  alone,  he  stood : 

which,  however  is  less  exuberant  than  the  former  passage. 

A  work  of  this  kind  must,  in  a  minute  examination, 
▼er  many  imperfections;  but  West's  version,  so  far  as  I  have 
eonsidered  it,  appears  to  be  the  product  of  great  labour  and 
great  abilities. 

His  *^  Institution  of  the  Garter,"  (IT42)  is  written  with  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  manners  that  prevailed  in  the  age  to 
which  it  is  referred,  and  with  great  elegance  of  diction  ;  but,  for 
want  of  a  process  of  events,  neither  knowledge  nor  elegance 
preserves  the  reader  from  weariness. 

His  **  Imitations  of  Spenser*'  are  very  successfully  performed, 
both  with  respect  to  the  metre,  the  language,  and  the  fiction  ; 
and  being  engaged  at  once  by  the  excellence  of  the  sentiments, 
and  the  artifice  of  the  copy,  the  mind  has  two  amusements  to- 
gether. But  such  compositions  are  not  to  be  reckoned  amone 
the  great  achievements  of  intellect,  because  their  efiect  is  local 
and  temporary,  they  appeal  not  to  reason  or  passion,  but  to 
memory,  and  pre-suppose  an  accidental  or  artificial  state  of 
mind.  An  imitation  of  Spenser  is  nothing  to  a  reader,  however 
acute,  by  whom  Spenser  has  never  been  perused.  Works  of 
this  kind  may  deserve  praise,  as  proofs  of  great  industry,  and 
great  nicety  of  observation ;  but  the  highest  praise,  the  praise  of 
genius,  they  cannot  claim.  The  noblest  beauties  of  art  are 
those  of  which  the  efiect  is  co-extended  with  rational  nature,  or 
at  least  with  the  whole  circle  of  polished  life ;  what  is  less  than 
this  can  be  only  pretty,  the  plaything  of  fashion,  and  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  day. 

There  is  in  the  "  Adventurer"  a  paper  of  verses  given 
to  one  of  the  authors  as  Mr.  West's,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  him.  It  should  not  be  concealed,  however, 
that  it  is  printed  with  Mr.  Jago*s  name  in  Dodsley's  collec- 
tion, and  is  mentioned  as  his  in  a  letter  of  Shenstone's.  Per- 
haps West  j];ave  it  without  naming  the  author ;  and  Hawkes- 
worth,  receiving  it  from  him  thought  it  his;  for  his  he  thought 
it^  as  he  told  me,  and  as  he  tells  the  public. 
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William  Collins  was  born  at  Chichestery  on  the  twenty* 
fidh  day  of  December,  about  1720.  His  faUier  was  a  hattw 
of  good  reputation.  He  was  in  1733,  as  Dr.  Warton  his 
kindly  informed  me,  admitted  scholar  of  Winchester  coUegja, 
where  he  was  educated  by  Dr.  Burton.  His  English  exercisH 
were  better  than  his  Latin. 

He  first  courted  the  notice  of  the  public  by  some  verses  to 
'^  A  Lady  weeping,"  published  in  '^The  Gentleman's  Magi- 
zme." 

In  1740,  he  stood  first  in  the  list  of  the  scholars  to  be  re- 
ceived in  succession  at  New  College,  but  unhappily  there  was 
no  vacancy.  This  was  the  original  misfortune  of  his  life.  He 
became  a  commoner  of  Queen's  ColIe:;c,  probably  with  a  scan^ 
iiiaiiilenancc ;  but  was,  in  about  half  a  year,  elected  a  Demy  of 
Magdalen  College,  where  he  continued  till  he  had  taken  a  ba- 
chelor's degree,  and  then  suddenly  left  the  university ;  for  what 
reason  I  know  not  that  he  told. 

He  now  (about  1744)  came  to  London  a  literary  adventurer, 
with  many  projects  in  his  head,  and  very  little  money  in  bb 
pockets.  He  designed  many  works ;  but  his  great  fault  was 
irresolution;  or  the  frequent  calls  of  immediate  necessity  broke 
his  scheme,  and  suffered  him  to  pursue  no  settled  purpose.  A 
man  doubtful  of  his  dinner,  or  trembling  at  a  creditor,  is  not 
Diuch  disposed  to  abstracted  meditation,  or  i*emote  inquiries. 
He  published  proposals  for  a  History  of  the  Revival  of  Learn- 
ing :  and  I  have  heard  him  speak  with  great  kindness  of  Leo 
the  Tenth,  and  with  keen  resentment  of  his  tasteless  successor. 
]3ut  probably  not  a  page  of  his  history  was  ever  written.  He 
planned  several  tragedies,  but  he  only  planned  them.  He  wrote 
now  niul  then  odes  and  other  poems,  and  did  something,  how* 
cvtr  litlle. 

About  tills  lime  I  fell  into  his  company.  His  appearance  was 
decent  and  manly;  hi-.-  .  lowledge  considerable,  his  views  ex- 
tensive; liis  conversation  elegant,  and  his  disposition  cheerful. 
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By  degrees  I  gained  his  confidence ;  and  one  day  was  admitted 
to  him  when  he  was  immured  by  a  bailiff,  that  was  prowling  in 
the  street.  On  this  occasion  recourse  was  had  to  the  book* 
sellers,  who,  on  the  credit  of  a  translation  of  Aristotle's  Poetics, 
which  he  engaged  to  write  with  a  large  commentary,  advanced 
as  much  money  as  enabled  him  to  escape  into  the  country.  He 
showed  me  the  guineas  safe  in  his  hand.  Soon  afterwards  his 
uncle,  Mr.  Martin,  a  lieutenant-colonel,  left  him  about  two 
thousand  pounds;  a  sum  which  Collins  could  scarcely  think  ex- 
haustible, and  which  he  did  not  live  to  exhaust  The  guineas 
were  then  repaid,  and  the  translation  neglected. 

But  man  is  not  bom  for  happiness.  Collins,  who,  while  he 
tiudiedto  live^  felt  no  evil  but  poverty,  no  sooner  lived  to  studj/^ 
than  his  life  was  assailed  by  more  dreadful  calamities,  disease 
and  insanity. 

Having  formerly  written  his  character,*  while  perhaps  it  was 
yel  more  distinctly  impressed  upon  my  memory,  I  shall  insert 
it  here. 

"  Mr.  Collins  was  a  man  of  extensive  literature,  and  of  vigo- 
roos  faculties.  He  was  acquainted  not  only  with  the  learned 
tongues,  but  with  the  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  languages. 
He  had  employed  his  mind  chiefly  on  works  of  fiction,  and 
sahjects  of  fancy ;  and,  by  indulging  some  peculiar  habits  of 
thought,  was  eminently  delighted  with  those  nights  of  imagina- 
tion which  pass  the  bounds  of  nature,  and  to  which  the  mind  is 
Yeeoneiled  only  by  a  passive  acquiescence  in  popular  traditions. 
He  loved  fairies,  genii,  giants,  and  monsters ;  he  delighted  to 
rove  through  the  meanders  of  enchantment,  to  gaze  on  the  mag- 
nificence of  golden  palaces,  to  repose  by  the  water-falls  of  Ely- 
sian  gardens. 

''  This  was,  however,  the  character  rather  of  his  inclination 
than  his  genius ;  the  grandeur  of  wildness,  and  the  novelty  of  ex- 
travagance, were  always  desired  by  him,  but  not  always  attained. 
Yet,  as  diligence  is  never  wholly  lost,  if  his  efforts  sometimes 
eaused  harshness  and  obscurity,  they  likewise  produced,  in  hap- 
pier moments,  sublimity  and  splendour.  This  idea  which  ho 
nad  formed  of  excellence  led  him  to  oriental  fictions  and  alle- 
gorical imager}',  and  perhaps,  while  he  was  intent  upon  dcscri])- 
tion,  he  did  not  sufficiently  cultivate  sentiment.  His  poems  arc 
the  productions  of  a  mind  not  deficient  in  fire,  nor  unfurnished 
with  knowledge,  either  of  books  or  life,  but  somewhat  ob- 
structed in  its  progress  by  deviation  in  quest  of  mistaken  beau- 
ties. 

•  111  the  •*  Tortical  CalenJar,"  a  collection  of  poems  by  Fawkcs  and  Woty, 
In  scleral  volumes,  176 J,  8cc.    C. 
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<^  His  morals  were  pure,  and  his  opinioDS  pious ;  hi  a  long 
continuance  of  poverty,  and  long  habits  of  dissipation,  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  any  character  should  be  exactly  uniform* 
There  is  a  d^ree  of  want  by  which  the  freedom  of  agency  is 
almost  destroyed ;  and  long  association  with  fortuitous  compa- 
nions will  at  last  relax  the  strictness  of  truth,  and  abate  the  nr- 
vour  of  sincerity.  That  this  man,  wise  and  virtuous  as  he  was, 
passed  always  unintangled  through  the  snares  of  life,  it  would  be 
prejudice  and  temerity  to  affirm ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  at  kast 
he  preserved  the  source  of  action  unpolluted,  that  his  principles 
were  never  shaken,  that  his  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong 
were  never  confounded,  and  that  his  faults  had  nothing  of  ma- 
lignity or  design,  but  proceeded  from  some  unexpected  pres* 
sure,  or  casual  temptation. 

**  The  latter  part  of  his  life  cannot  be  remembered  but  with 
pity  and  sadness.  He  languished  some  years  under  that  depres- 
sion of  mind  which  enchain  the  faculties  without  destroyiog 
them,  and  leaves  reason  the  knowledge  of  right  without  the 
power  of  pursuing  it.  These  clouds  which  he  perceived  ga- 
thering on  his  intellects,  he  endeavoured  to  disperse  by  travel, 
and  passed  into  France ;  but  found  himself  constrained  to  yield 
to  his  malady,  and  returned.  He  was  for  some  time  confined 
in  a  house  of  lunatics,  and  afterwards  retired  to  the  care  of  his 
sister  in  Chichester,  where  deatli,  in  1756,  came  to  his  relief. 

'^  After  his  return  from  France,  the  writer  of  this  character 
paid  him  a  visit  at  Islington,  where  he  was  waiting  for  his  sis- 
ter, whom  he  had  directed  to  meet  him  :  there  was  then  nothing 
of  disorder  discernible  in  his  mind  by  any  but  himself;  but  he 
bad  witlidrawn  from  study,  and  travelled  with  no  other  book 
than  an  English  Testament,  such  as  children  carry  to  the  school : 
when  his  friend  took  it  into  his  hand,  out  of  curiosity  to  see 
what  companion  a  man  of  letters  had  chosen,  '  I  have  but  one 
book,'  said  Collins,  '  but  that  is  the  best'  " 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Collins,  with  whom  I  once  delighted  to 
converse,  and  whom  I  yet  remember  with  tenderness. 

He  was  visited  at  Chichester,  in  his  last  illness,  by  his  learned 
friends  Dr.  Warton  and  his  brother ;  to  whom  he  spoke  with 
disapprobation  of  his  Oriental  Eclogues,  as  not  sufllciently  ex- 

fressive  of  Asiatic  manners,  and  called  them  his  Irish  Eclogues. 
le  showed  them,  at  the  same  time,  an  ode  inscribed  to  Mr. 
John  Hume,  on  the  superstitions  of  the  Highlands;  which  they 
thought  superior  to  his  other  works,  but  which  no  search  has 
yet  found.* 

*  It  Is  printed  in  the  late  collection. 
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diaorder  was  not  alienation  of  mind,  but  general  laxity 
mud  feebleness,  a  deficiency  rather  of  his  vital  than  his  intellec- 
tual powers.  What  he  spoke  wanted  neither  judgment  nor  spi- 
rit ;  out  a  few  minutes  exhausted  him,  so  that  he  was  forced  to 
rest  upon  the  couch,  till  a  short  cessation  restored  his  powers^ 
and  he  was  again  able  to  talk  with  his  former  vigour. 

The  approaches  of  this  dreadful  malady  he  began  to  feel  soon 
aAer  his  uncle's  death ;  and,  with  the  usual  weakness  of  men  so 
diseased,  eagerly  snatched  that  temporary  relief  with  which  the 
Ifthle  and  the  bottle  flatter  and  seduce.  But  his  health  continu- 
ally declined,  and  he  grew  more  and  more  burdensome  to  him- 
self. 

To  what  I  have  formerly  said  of  his  writings  may  be  added, 
fliat  bis  diction  was  often  harsh,  unskUfiilly  laboured,  and  inju- 
dieioualy  selected.  He  afiected  the  obsolete  when  it  was  not 
fvortby  of  revival ;  and  he  puts  his  words  out  of  the  common 
flrder,  seeming  to  think,  with  some  later  candidates  for  fame, 
that  not  to  write  prose  is  certainly  to  write  poetiy.  His  lines 
eommonly  are  of  slow  motion,  clogged  and  impeoed  with  clus- 
ters of  consonants.  As  men  are  often  esteemed  who  cannot  be 
loved,  so  the  poetry  of  Collins  may  sometimes  extort  praise 
when  it  gives  little  pleasure. 

Mr.  Collins's  first  production  is  added  here  from  the  '^  Poeti- 
cal Calendar." 

TO  MISS  AURELIA  C ^R, 

ON    HER  WEEPING  AT   HER  SISTEr's   WEDDING. 

Cease,  hir  Aurelia,  cease  to  mourn ; 

Lament  not  Hannah's  happy  state ; 
You  may  be  happy  in  your  turn. 

And  seize  the  treMure  you  regret.^ 
With  love  united  Hymen  stands. 

And  softly  whispers  to  your  channs, 
**  Meet  but  your  lorer  in  my  bands^ 

*'  You'll  find  your  sister  in  his  arms." 
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DYER. 


John  Dter,  of  whom'  I  have  no  other  account  to  giye  than 
his  own  letters,  published  with  Hughes's  correspondence,  and 
the  notes  added  by  the  editor,  have  afforded  me,  was  bom  in 
1700,  the  second  son  of  Robert  Dyer,  of  Aberglasney,  in  Car- 
marthenshire, a  solicitor  of  great  capacity  and  note. 

He  passed  through  Westminster-school  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Freind,  and  was  then  called  home  to  be  instructed  in  his  father's 
profession.  But  his  father  died  soon,  and  he  took  no  delist 
in  the  study  of  the  law ;  but,  having  always  amused  himself 
with  drawing,  resolved  to  turn  painter,  and  became  pupil  to 
Mr.  Richardson,  an  artist  then  of  high  reputation,  but  now  bet- 
ter known  by  his  books  than  by  his  pictures. 

Having  studied  awhile  under  his  master,  he  became,  as  he 
tells  his  friend,  an  itinerant  painter,  and  wandered  about  South 
Wales,  and  the  parts  adjacent ;  but  he  mingled  poetry  with 
painting,  and  about  1727,  printed  *^  Grongar  Hill"  in  Lewis's 
Miscellany. 

Being,  probably,  unsatisfied  with  his  own  proficiency,  he, 
like  other  painters,  travelled  to  Italy  ;  and  coming  back  in  1740, 
published  "The  Ruins  of  Rome." 

If  his  poem  was  written  soon  after  his  return,  he  did  not  make 
much  use  of  his  acquisitions  in  painting,  whatever  they  might 
be;  for  decline  of  health  and  love  of  study  determined  him  to 
the  church.  He  therefore  entered  into  orders ;  and,  it  seems, 
married  about  the  same  time  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Ensor; 
"  whose  grandmother,"  says  he,  "  was  a  Shakspeare,  descended 
from  a  brother  of  every  body^s  Shakspeare ;"  by  her,  in  1756, 
he  had  a  son  and  three  daughters  living. 

His  ecclesiastical  provision  was  for  a  long  time  but  slender. 
His  first  patron  Mr.  Harper,  gave  him,  in  1 74 1 ,  Calthorp  in  Lei* 
cestershire,  of  eighty  pounds  a  year,  on  which  he  lived  ten  years, 
and  then  exchanged  it  for  Bclchford  in  Lincolnshire,  of  seven- 
ty-five. His  condition  now  began  to  mend.  In  1751,  sir  John 
Heathcote  gave  hirn  Coningsby,  of  one  hundred  and  forty  ]>ounds 
a  year  ;  and,  1755,  the  chancellor  added  Kirkby  of  one  hundred 
and  ten.  He  complains  that  the  repair  of  the  house  at  Coningsby, 
and  other  expenses,  took  away  the  profit.  In  1757  he  published 
'^  77}e  Fleece/'  his  greatest  poetical  work;  of  which  1  will  not 
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suppress  a  ludicrous  story.  Dodsle}^  the  bookseller,  was  one 
day  mentioning  it  to  a  critical  visitor,  with  more  expectation  of 
success  than  the  other  could  easily  admit.  In  the  conversation 
the  author's  age  was  asked,  and  being  represented  as  advanced 
io  life,  "he  will,"  said  the  critic,  **  be  buried  in  woollen." 

He  did  not  indeed  long  survive  that  publication,  nor  long  enjoy 
the  increase  of  his  preferments ;  for  in^  1758  he  died. 

Dyer  is  not  a  poet  of  bulk  or  dignity  su£Scient  to  require  an 
elaborate  criticism.  "  Grongar  Hill"  is  the  happiest  of  his  pro- 
ductions :  it  is  not  indeed  very  accurately  written ;  but  the 
scenes  which  it  displays  are  so  pleasing,  the  images  which  they 
raise  are  so  welcome  to  the  mind,  and  the  reflections  of  the  wri- 
ter so  consonant  to  the  general  sense  or  experience  of  mankind^ 
that  when  it  is  once  read,  it  will  be  read  again. 

The  idea  of  **  The  Ruins  of  Rome"  strikes  more,  but  pleases 
less,  and  the  title  raises  greater  expectation  than  the  performance 
gratifies.  Some  passages,  however,  are  conceived  with  the  mind 
of  a  poet ;  as  when,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  dilapidating  edi- 
licesy  he  says, 

—The  pilgTini  oil 
At  dead  of  night,  'mid  his  orison,  hears 
Aghast  the  voice  pf  time,  diaparting  tow'rs 
Tumbling  all  precipitate  down  dash'd, 
Kattling  round,  loud  thundering  to  the  moon. 

Of  "  The  Fleece,"  which  never  became  popular,  and  is  now 
universally  neglected,  I  can  say  little  that  is  likely  to  recall  it 
to  attention.  The  woolcomber  and  the  poet  appear  to  me  such 
disconlant  natures,  that  the  attempt  to  bring  them  together  is  to 
couple  the  serpent  with  tlie  fowl.  When  Dyer,  whose  mind  is 
not  unpoetical,  has  done  his  utmost,  by  interesting  his  reader 
in  our  native  commodity,  by  interspersing  rural  imagery,  and 
incidental  digressions,  by  clothing  small  images  in  great  words, 
and  by  all  the  writer's  arts  of  delusion,  the  meanness  naturally 
adhering,  and  the  irreverence  habitually  annexed  to  trade  and 
manufacture,  sink  him  under  insuperable  oppression  ;  and  the 
disgust  which  blank  verse,  encumbering  and  encumbered,  su- 
peradds to  an  unplcasing  subject,  soon  repels  the  reader,  how- 
ever willing  to  be  pleased. 

Lot  me  however  honestly  report  whatever  may  counterbalance 
this  weight  of  censure.  I  have  been  told,  that  Akenside,  who, 
upon  a  poetical  question,  has  a  right  to  be  heard,  said,  ^*  That 
he  would  regulate  his  opinion  of  the  reigning  taste  by  the  fate 
of  Dyer's, '  Fleece ;'  for,  if  that  were  ill-received,  he  should 
not  think  it  any  longer  reasonable  to  expect  fame  from  excel- 
lence." 

•  July  24th.       C. 
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William  Shenbtone,  the  son  of  Thomas  Shenstone  and 
Anne  Pen,  was  born  in  November,  ITU,  at  the  Leaaowes  ia 
Hales-Owen,  one  of  those  insulated  districts  which,  in  the  divi- 
sion of  the  kingdom,  was  appended,  for  some  reason  not  now 
discoverable,  to  a  distant  county ;  and  which,  though  surrounded 
by  Warwickshire  and  Worcestershire,  belongs  to  ShropehirOi 
though  perhaps  thirty  miles  distant  from  any  other  part  of  it 

He  learned  to  read  of  an  old  dame,  whom  his  poem  of  The 
Schoolmistress'^  has  delivered  to  posterity ;  and  soon  received 
such  delight  from  books,  that  he  was  always  calling  for  fresh 
entertainment,  and  expected  that,  when  any  of  the  family  went 
to  market,  a  new  book  should  be  brought  him,  which,  when  it 
came,  was  in  fondness  carried  to  bed  and  laid  by  him.  It  b 
said,  that,  when  his  request  had  been  neglected ,  his  mother 
wrapped  up  a  piece  of  wood  of  the  same  form,  and  pacified  him 
for  the  night. 

As  he  grew  older,  he  went  for  a  while  to  the  grammar-school 
in  Hales-Owen,  and  was  placed  afterwards  with  Mr.  Crumpton, 
an  eminent  schoolmaster  at  Solihul,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  the  quickness  of  his  progress. 

When  he  was  young  (June,  1724)  he  was  deprived  of  his  &- 
ther,  and  soon  after  (August,  1726}  of  his  grandfather ;  and  was, 
with  his  brother,  who  died  afterwards  unmarried,  left  to  the  care 
of  his  grandmother,  who  managed  the  estate. 

From  school  he  was  sent  in  1732  to  Pembroke  college  in  Ox- 
ford, a  society  which  for  half  a  century  has  been  eminent  for 
English  poetry  and  elegant  literature.  Here  it  appears  that  he 
found  delight  and  advantage;  for  he  continued  his  name  in  the 
book  ten  years,  though  he  took  no  degree.  After  the  first  four 
years  he  put  on  the  civilian's  gown,  but  without  showing  any 
intention  to  engage  in  the  profession. 

About  the  time  when  he  went  to  Oxford,  the  death  of  his 
grandmother  devolved  his  affairs  to  the  care  of  the  reverend  Mr. 
Dolman,  of  Broome  in  Stafibrdshire,  whose  attention  he  always 
mentioned  with  gratitude. 
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OxSard  he  employed  himself  upon  English  poetry  ;  and 
37  published  a  small  miscellanj',  without  his  name, 
then  for  a  time  wandered  about,  to  acquaint  himself  with 
nd  was  sometimes  at  London,  sometimes  at  Bath,  or  any 
place  of  public  resort ;  but  he  did  not  forget  his  poetry, 
iblished  in  1741  his  '^Judgment  of  Hercules/'  addressed 
.  Lyttelton,  whose  interest  he  snppv)ried  with  great  warmth 
election :  this  was  next  year  followed  by  "  The  School- 

188." 

.  Dolman,  to  whose  care  he  was  indebted  for  his  ease  and 
iy  died  in  1745,  and  the  care  of  his  own  fortune  now  fell 
him.  He  tried  to  escape  it  a  while,  and  lived  at  his  house 
lis  tenants,  who  were  distantly  related  ;  but,  fmding  that 
feet  possession  inconvenient,  he  took  the  whole  estate  into 
m  hands,  more  to  the  improvement  of  its  beauty,  than  the 
86  of  its  produce. 

IV  wee  excited  his  delight  in  rural  pleasures,  and  his  ambi- 
f  niral  elegance :  he  began  from  this  time  to  point  his 
9ct8,  to  diversify  his  surface,  to  entangle  his  walks,  and  to 
hb  waters ;  which  he  did  with  such  judgment  and  such 
,  as  made  his  little  domain  the  envy  of  the  great,  and  the 
ation  of  the  skilful ;  a  place  to  be  visited  by  travellers,  and 
1  by  designers.  Whether  to  plant  a  walk  in  undulating 
I,  and  to  place  a  bench  at  every  turn  where  there  is  an  ob- 
I  catch  the  view ;  to  make  water  run  where  it  will  be  heard, 
»  st^nate  where  it  will  be  seen  ;  to  leave  intervals  where 
ire  will  be  pleased,  and  to  thicken  the  plantation  where 
is  something  to  be  hidden  ;  demand  any  great  powers  of 
,  I  will  not  enquire  :  perhaps  a  sullen  and  surly  speculator 
:hiak  such  performances  rather  the  sport  than  the  business 
man  reason.  But  it  must  be  at  least  confessed,  that  to 
lish  the  form  of  nature  is  an  innocent  amusement ;  and 
praise  must  be  allowed,  by  the  most  supercilious  observer, 
1  who  does  best  what  such  multitudes  are  contending  to 

18  praise  was  the  praise  of  Shenstone;  but,  like  all  other 
3  of  felicity,  it  was  not  enjoyed  without  its  abatements. 
Iton  was  his  neighbour  and  his  rival,  whose  empire,  spa- 
and  opulent,  looked  with  disdain  on  the  pciiy  fit  ate  that 
vrtd  behind  it.  For  a  while  the  inhabitants  of  Hagely 
ed  to  tell  their  acquaintance  of  the  little  fellow  that  was 
•r  to  make  himself  admired  ;  but  when  by  degrees 
!^asowcs  forced  themselves  into  notice,  they  took  cnrc 
ifcat  the  curiosity  which  they  could  not  suppress,  by 
icting  their  visitants  perversely  to  inconvenient  points 
iW,  and  introducing  them  at  the  wrong  end  of  a  walk  to 
:  a  deception  ;  injuries  of  which  Shenstone  would  Vv^'OlnW^ 
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complain.  Where  there  is  emulation  there  will  be  vanity ; 
and  where  there  is  vanity  there  will  be  folly.* 

The  pleasure  of  Shenstone  was  all  in  his  eye;  he  valued  wh|i 
he  valued  merely  for  its  looks ;  nothing  raised  his  indignatioB 
more  than  to  ask  him  if  there  were  any  fishes  in  his  water. 

His  house  was  mean,  and  he  did  not  improve  it ;  his  carewv 
of  his  grounds.  When  he  came  home  from  his  walks,  he  michi 
find  his  floors  flooded  by  a  shower  through  the  broken  roof;  mil 
could  spare  no  money  for  its  reparation. 

In  time  his  expenses  brought  clamours  about  him,  that  ovo^ 
powered  the  lamb's  bleat  and  the  linnet's  song,  and  his  grovBi 
were  haunted  by  facings  very  different  from  fawns  and  fairieii^ 
He  spent  his  estate  in  adorning  it,  and  his  death  was  probaUj 
hastened  by  his  anxieties.  He  was  a  lamp  that  spent  its  oil  ii 
blazing.  It  is  said,  that,  if  he  had  lived  a  little  longer,  he  woak 
have  been  assisted  by  a  pension :  such  bounty  could  not  hafi 
been  ever  more  properly  bestowed  ;  but  that  it  was  ever  asked 
it  is  not  certain ;  it  is  too  certain  that  it  was  never  enjoyed. 

He  died  at  the  I^asowes,  of  a  putrid  fever,  about  five  oi 
Friday  morning,  February  11,  17G3;  and  was  buried  by  th 
side  of  his  brother,  in  the  church-yard  of  Hales-Owen. 

He  was  never  married,  though  he  might  have  obtained  \h 
lady,  whoever  she  was,  to  whom  his  ''  Pastoral  Ballad"  was  ad 
dressed.  He  is  represented  by  his  friend  Dodsley  as  a  man  o 
great  tenderness  and  generosity,  kind  to  all  that  were  witbii 
his  influence;  but,  if  once  ofibnded,  not  easily  appeased;  inat 
tentive  to  economy,  and  careless  of  his  expenses.  In  his  per 
son  he  was  larger  than  the  common  size,  with  something  cluinq 


*  This  charge  against  tUi.*  LyltcUon  family  has  been  denied  with 
dcfirree  of  warmth  by  Mr.  Potter,  and  since  by  Mr.  Graves.  The  latter  «j| 
'*  The  tnith  of  the  case,  I  believe,  wax,  that  the  Ly ttclton  family  went  M 
frequently  with  their  family  to  tlic  Lcusowes,  that  tbcy  were  unwillioriB 
break  in  upon  Mr.  Shenstone's  retirement  on  every  occasion,  and  thercnMI 
often  went  to  the  principal  points  of  view,  without  waiting  for  any  one  ID 
conduct  them  regularly  through  the  whole  walks.  Of  this  Mr.  ShenitoM 
would  sometimes  peevishly  complain  ;  though,  X  am  persuaded,  he  neve! 
really  suspected  any  ill-natured  intention  in  his  worthy  and  much-vahiei 
ueigiibours."        K. 

-j*  Mr.  Graves,  however,  expresses  his  belief  that  this  is  a  groondleB 
surmise.  **  Mr.  Shenstone,"  he  adds,  "  was  too  much  respected  in  the  iietf^ 
bourhood  to  be  treated  with  rudeness ;  and  though  his  works  (frugally  nmej 
were  managed)  added  to  his  manner  of  living,  must  necessarily  have  nude 
him  exceed  his  income,  and,  of  course,  he  nught  sometimes  be  distreiiedfci 
money,  yet  he  had  loo  much  spirit  to  expose  himself  to  insults  from  ^nfli^ 
sums,  and  guanled  against  any  great  distress,  by  anticipating  a  few  hm* 
dreds  :  which  his  estate  could  very  well  bear,  as  appeared  by  what  remain' 
ed  to  his  executors  after  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  his  legacies  to  U* 
friends,  and  annuities  of  thirty  pounds  a  year  to  one  servant,  and  six  pound! 
to  another;  for  his  will  was  dictated  with  equal  justice  and  generosity." 
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form ;  very  negligent  of  his  clothes^  and  remarkable  for 
Baring  hia  grey  hair  in  a  particular  manner ;  for  he  held  that 
e  fashion  was  no  rule  of  dress,  and  that  every  man  was  to 
it  his  appearance  to  his  natural  form.* 
His  mind  was  not  very  comprehensive,  nor  his  curiosity  ac- 
re;  he  had  no  value  for  those  parts  of  knowledge  which  he  had 
It  himself  cultivated. 

His  life  was  unstained  by  any  crime ;  the  '^  Elegy  on  Jesse," 
hicb  has  been  supposed  to  relate  an  unfortunate  and  criminal 
Boar  of  his  own,  was  known  by  his  friends  to  have  been  sug- 
■ted  by  the  story  of  Miss  Godfrey,  in  Richardson's  ^^  Pa- 
ds.*' 

What  Gray  thought  of  his  character,  from  the  perusal  of  his 
tters,  was  this : 

**  I  have  read  too  an  octavo  volume  of  Shenstone's  letters. 
Mr  man!  he  was  always  wishing  for  money,  for  fame,  and 
bar  distinctions ;  and  his  whole  philosophy  consisted  in  liv- 
g  against  his  will  in  retirement,  and  in  a  place  which  his  taste 
S  idomed,  but  which  he  only  enjoyed  when  people  of  note 
■M  to  see  and  commend  it;  his  correspondence  is  about  no- 
ting else  but  this  place  and  his  own  writings,  with  two  or 
tree  neighbouring  clergymen,  who  wrote  verses  too." 
His  poems  consist  of  elegies,  odes,  and  ballads,  humorous  sal- 
es, and  moral  pieces. 

His  conception  of  an  elegy  he  has  in  his  preface  very  judi- 
oosly  and  discriminatcly  explained.  It  is,  according  to  his  ac- 
nnt,  the  effusion  of  a  contemplative  mind,  sometimes  plaintive, 
id  always  serious,  and  therefore  superior  to  the  glitter  of  slight 
naments.  His  compositions  suit  not  ill  to  this  description. 
if  topics  of  praise  are  the  domestic  virtues,  and  his  thoughts 
epore  and  simple;  but,  wanting  combination,  they  want  va- 
sty. The  peace  of  solitude,  the  innocence  of  inactivity,  and 
e  unenvied  security  of  an  humble  station,  can  fill  but  a  few 
^es.  That  of  which  the  essence  is  uniformity  will  soon  be 
■eribed.  His  elegies  have  therefore  too  much  resemblance  of 
eb  other. 

The  lines  are  sometimes  such  as  elegy  requires,  sniooth  and 
sy;  but  to  this  praise  his  claim  is  not  constant;  his  diction 
often  harsh,  improper,  and  affected ;  his  words  ill  coined,  or 
chosen ;  and  his  phrase  unskilfully  inverted. 

•  •*  Tlicse,**  wyi  Mr.  Graves, "  were  not  precisely  his  sentiments,  though 
I  thought  right  enougli,  that  every  one  should,  in  some  degree,  consult 
I  pATticuliir  sbape  and  complexion  in  adjusting  his  dress;  and  that  no 
hion  ought  to  sanctify  what  was  ungraceful,  absurd,  or  really  deformed.'* 
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The  ]yTic  poems  are  almost  all  of  the  lifjht  and  «ir]r%il^l 
aa  trip  lightly  and  nimbly  a1on{r,  without  the  lead  of  aay  we^ 
meaning.  From  these*  however,  **  Rural  Elc|(aiice''  hlB« 
right  to  be  excepted.  I  onee  heard  it  praiaed  bv  a  Tory  leu 
lady ;  and  thouj^  the  lines  are  irregular,  and  the  thouriits 
fused  with  too  much  Terbosity,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  to 
tain  both  philosophical  argument  and  poetical  spirit 

Of  the  rest  I  cannot  think  any  excellent :  *^  The  Sky  Li 
pleases  me  best,  which  has,  however,  more  of  the  epigram  I 
of  the  ode.  * 

But  the  four  parts  of  <<  His  Pastoral  Ballad"  demanfl  | 
cular  notice.  I  cannot  but  regret  that  it  is  pastoral ;  an  firi 
gent  reader,  acquainted  with  the  scenes  of  real  life,  b^dbi 
3ie  mention  of  the  froakf  the  iMfpe,  the  shegp^  wid  the  i 
^which  it  is  not  necessary  to  bring  forward  to  notice,  fii 
poet's  art  ia  seleetion,  and  be  buf^t  to  diow  the  beauties  % 
out  t)ie  grossness  of  the  country  life.  His  stance  seems  to  1 
been  diosen  in  imitation  of  Rowe's  *'  Despairing  Shephevd 
^n  the  first  part  are  two  passages,  to  which  if  any  mind 
nies  its  sympathy,  it  has  no  acquaintance  with  love  or  Data 

I  priz'd  every  hour  that  went  by. 
Beyond  all  that  bad  pleaa'd  me  before ; 

But  now  they  are  past,  and  I  sigfh. 

And  I  grieve  that  1  priz'd  them  no  more. 

When  forc'd  the  fair  n^ph  to  forego. 

What  anguish  I  felt  m  my  heart ! 
\et  I  thought  (but  it  might  not  be  so) 

IVas  with  pain  that  we  saw  me  depart 

'  She  gaz'dy  as  I  slowly  withdrew. 

My  path  I  could  hardly  discern ;  .  j 

So  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieu, 
I  thought  that  she  bade  me  retonu 

lu  the  second  this  passagje  has  its  prettiness^  though  it  be 
equal  to  the  former : 

I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair; 

I  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  breed ; 
But  let  me  that  plunder  ^rhear. 

She  wUl  iay  *twas  a  barbaivuB  deed : 

For  he  ne'er  could  be  true,  she  averr'd, 
Who  could  rob  spoor  bird  of  its  young i    ■ 

And  I  lovfd  her  the  more  when  1  heard 
Such  tenderness  foil  from  her  tongue. 
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lo  the  third  he  mentions  some  common-places  of  amoroif^ 
poetry  with  some  address : 

Tis  his  with  mock-p«ssion  to  gflow ! 

'Tis  hit  in  smooth  ttles  to  unfold. 
How  her  face  is  as  brif^ht  as  the  snow. 

And  her  bosom,  be  sure,  is  as  cold : 

How  the  nightingales  labour  the  strain, 

With  the  notes  of  this  charmer  to  rie ; 
How  they  vary  their  accents  in  vain, 

Repine  at  her  triumphs,  and  die. 

In  the  fourth  I  find  nothing  better  than  this  natural  strain  of 
hope: 

Alas !  from  the  day  that  we  met. 

What  hope  of  an  end  to  my  woe5. 
When  I  cannot  endure  to  forget 

The  glance  that  undid  my  repose. 

Yet  time  may  diminish  the  pain  : 

The  flower,  and  the  shrub,  and  the  tree, 
Which  I  rear'd  for  her  pleasure  in  vain. 

In  time  may  have  comfort  for  me. 

His  **  Levities'^  are  by  their  title  exempted  from  the  seve* 
Pities  of  criticism  ;  yet  it  may  be  remarked  in  a  few  words,  that 
his  humour  is  sometimes  gross,  and  seldom  sprightly. 

Of  the  moral  poems,  the  first  is  ^*  The  Choice  of  Hercules/' 
Aom  Xenophon.  The  numbers  are  smooth,  the  diction  elegant* 
and  the  thoughts  just ;  but  something  of  vigour  is  still  to  be 
wished,  which  it  might  have  had  by  brevity  and  compression. 
His  ''  Fate  of  Delicacy"  has  an  air  of  gaiety,  but  not  a  very 
pointed  and  general  moral.  His  blank  verses,  those  that  can  read 
them  may  probably  find  them  to  be  like  the  blank  verses  of  his 
neighbours.  **  Love  and  Honour"  is  derived  from  the  old  bal- 
lad, **  Did  you  not  hear  or  a  Spanish  Lady  ?" — I  wish  it  well 
enough  to  wish  it  were  ifi  rhyme. 

"  The  Schoolmistress,"  of  which  I  know  not  what  claim  it 
has  to  stand  among  the  moral  works,  is  surely  the  most  pleasing 
of  Shenstone's  performances.  The  adoption  of  a  particular 
style,  in  light  and  ^bort  compositions,  contributes  much  to  the 
increase  of  pleasure :  we  are  entertained  at  once  with  two  imi- 
tations, of  nature  in  the  sentiments,  of  the  original  author  in  the 
atyle ;  and  between  them  the  mind  is  kept  in  perpetual  em- 
ployment 

The  general  recommendation  of  Shenstone  is  easiness  and 
simplicity ;  his  general  defect  is  want  of  comprehension  and 
variety.  Had  his  mind  been  better  stored  with  knowledge, 
whether  he  could  have  been  great,  I  know  not ;  he  could  cer< 
tainly  have  been  agreeable. 

VOL.  VT. — Z 
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Tu£  following  life  was  written,  at  my  request,  by  t  gentle* 
man  who  had  better  information  than  1  could  easily  have  ob- 
tained ;  and  the  public  will  perhaps  wish  that  I  bad  solicited 
and  obtained  more  such  favours  from  him.* 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  In  consequence  of  our  different  conversations  about  tuthen- 
tic  materials  for  the  life  of  Young,  I  send  you  the  following  de- 
tail. 

**  Of  great  men,  something  must  always  be  said  to  gratify 
curiosity.  Of  the  illustrious  author  of  the  *  Ni^ht  Thoughts' 
much  has  been  told  of  which  there  never  could  have  been 
proofs ;  and  little  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  to  tell  that 
of  which  proofs,  with  little  trouble,  might  have  been  procured.'* 

Edward  Young  was  born  at  Upham,  near  Winchester,  in 
June,  1681.     He  was  the  son  of  Edward  Young,  at  that  time 
fellow  of  Winchester  college  and  rector  of  Upham  ;  who  was 
the  son  of  Jo.  Young  of  Woodhay  in  Berkshire,  styled  by  Wood, 
gentleman.    In  September,  I6tf2,  the  poet's  father  was  collated 
to  the  prebend  of  Gillingham  Minor*  in  the  church  of  Sanim, 
by  bishop  Ward.   When  Ward's  faculties  were  impaired  throush 
age,  his  duties  were  necessarily  performed   by  others.     We 
learn  from  Wood,  that  at  a  visitation  of  Sprat's,  July  the  12th, 
1686,  the  prebendary  preached  a  Latin  sermon,  afterwards  pub- 
lished, with  which  the  bishop  was  so  pleased,  that  he  was  con- 
cerned to  find  the  preacher  had  one  of  the  worst  prebends  in 
their  church.     Some  time  after  this,  in  consequence  of  his  merit 
and  reputation,  or  of  the  interest  of  lord  Bradford,  to  whom,  id 
1703,  he  dedicated  two  volumes  of  sermons,  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  and  preferred  to  the 
deanery  of  Sarum.     Jacob,  who  wrote  in  1720,  says,  ^*  he  was 
chaplain  and  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  late  queen,  who  honoured 

*  Sec  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  LXX.  p.  225.       N. 
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him  by  standing  god-mother  to  the  poet."  His  fellowship  of 
Winchester  he  resigned  in  favour  of  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Harris,  who  married  his  only  daughter.  The  dean  died  at 
Sarum,  after  a  short  illness,  in  1705,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of 
his  age.  On  the  Sunday  after  his  decease  bishop  Burnet  preached 
at  the  cathedral,  and  began  his  sermon  with  saying,  '^  Death 
has  been  of  late  walking  round  us,  and  making  breach  upon 
breach  upon  us,  and  has  now  carried  away  the  head  of  this  body 
with  a  stroke ;  so  that  he,  whom  you  saw  a  week  ago  distri- 
buting the  holy  mysteries,  is  now  laid  in  the  dust.  But  he  still 
lives  in  the  many  excellent  directions  he  has  left  us,  both  how 
to  live  and  how  to  die." 

The  dean  placed  his  son  upon  the  foundation  at  Winchester 
college,  where  he  had  himself  been  educated.  At  this  school 
Edward  Young  remained  till  the  election  after  his  eighteenth 
birth-day,  the  period  at  which  those  upon  the  foundation  are 
superannuated.  Whether  he  did  not  betray  his  abilities  early 
in  life,  or  his  masters  had  not  skill  enough  to  discover  in  their 
pupil  any  marks  of  genius  for  which  he  merited  reward,  or  no 
vacancy  at  Oxford  offered  them  an  opportunity  to  bestow  upon 
him  the  reward  provided  for  merit  by  William  of  Wykeham ; 
certain  it  is,  that  to  an  Oxford  fellowship  our  poet  did  not  suc- 
ceed. By  chance,  or  by  choice.  New  College  cannot  claim  the 
hooour  of  numbering  among  its  fellows  him  who  wrote  the 
"  Night  Thoughts." 

On  the  13th  of  October,  1703,  he  was  entered  an  independent 
member  of  New  College,  that  he  might  live  at  little  expense  in 
the  warden's  lodgings,  who  was  a  particular  friend  of  his  fa- 
ther's, till  he  should  be  qualified  to  stand  for  a  fellowship  at  All 
Souls.  In  a  few  months  the  warden  of  New  College  died.  He 
then  removed  to  Corpus  College.  The  president  of  this  society, 
fiom  regard  also  for  his  father,  invited  him  thither,  in  order  to 
lessen  his  academical  expenses.  In  170S,  he  was  nominated  to 
a  law  fellowship  at  All  Souls  by  archbishop  Tenison,  into  whose 
hands  it  came  by  devolution.  Such  repeated  patronage,  while 
it  justifies  Burnet's  praise  of  the  father,  reflects  credit  on  the 
conduct  of  the  son :  the  manner  in  which  it  was  exerted  seems 
to  prove  that  the  father  did  not  leave  behind  him  much  wealth. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1714,  Young  took  his  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  civil  law,  and  his  doctor's  degree  on  the  10th  of  June, 
1719. 

Soon  after  he  went  to  Oxford,  he  discovered,  it  is  said,  an 
inclination  for  pupils.  Whether  he  ever  commenced  tutor  is 
not  known.  None  has  hitherto  boasted  to  have  received  his 
academical  instruction  from  the  author  of  the  "  Xight  Thoughts.'' 
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It  is  probable  that  his  coll^  was  proud  of  him  no  lesa  as  a 
scholar  thaa  as  a  poet ;  for,  in  1716,  when  the  foundation  of  the 
Codrington  library  was  laid,  two  years  after  he  had  taken  his 
bachelor's  degree,  Young  was  appointed  to  speak  the  Latin  op- 
tion. This  is  at  least  particular  for  being  dedicated  in  English 
'<  To  the  ladies  of  the  Codrington  family."  To  these  ladies  he 
says,  that  ^'  he  was  unavoidably  flung  into  a  singularity,  by 
being  obliged  to  write  an  epistle  de<licatory  void  of  common- 
place, and  such  an  one  was  never  published  before  by  any  author 
whatever ;  that  this  practice  absolved  them  from  any  obligatioA 
of  reading  what  was  presented  to  them ;  and  that  the  bookseller 
approved  of  it,  because  it  would  make  people  stare,  was  afasord 
enough,  and  perfectly  right" 

Of  this  oration  there  is  no  appearance  in  his  own  edition  of  his 
works ;  and  prefixed  to  an  edition  by  Curll  and  Tonson,in  1741, 
is  a  letter  from  Young  to  Curll,  if  we  may  credit  Curll,  dated 
December  the  9th,  1759,  wherein  he  says,  that  bo  has  not  lei- 
sure to  review  what  he  formerly  wrote,  and  adds,  **  I  have  not 
the  ^  Epistle  to  Lord  Lansdowne.'  If  you  will  take  my  advice, 
I  would  have  you  omit  that,  and  the  oration  on  Codrington.  I 
think  the  collection  will  sell  belter  without  them." 

There  are  who  relate,  that,  when  first  Young  found  himself 
independent,  and  his  own  master  at  AU  Souls,  be  was  not  the 
ornament  to  religion  and  iikoiallty  which  he  afterwards  be- 
came. 

The  authority  of  his  father,  indeed,  had  ceased,  some  time 
before,  by  his  death  ;  and  Young  was  certainly  not  ashamed  to  be 
patronized  by  the  infamous  Wharton.  But  Wharton  befriended 
in  Young,  perhaps,  the  poet,  and  particularly  the  tragedian.  If 
virtuous  authors  must  be  patronized  only  by  virtuous  peers,  whe 
shall  point  them  out  ? 

Yet  Pope  is  said  by  Ruffhead  to  have  told  Warburton,  that 
^*  Young  had  much  of  a  sublime  p^nius,  though  witliout  com- 
mon sense  ;  so  that  his  genius,  haviiis;  no  guide,  was  perpetually 
liable  to  degenerate  into  bombabt.  This  made  him  pass  a  /M- 
hh  youth f  the  sport  of  peers  and  poets :  but  his  having  a  very 
good  heart  enabled  him  to  support  the  clerical  character  when 
he  assumed  it,  iirst  with  decency,  and  afterwards  with  ho- 
nour.-' 

They  who  think  ill  of  Young's  morality  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life,  may  perhaps  be  wrong;  butTindal  could  not  err  in  his 
opinion  of  Young's  warmth  and  ability  in  the  cause  of  religioo. 
Tindal  used  to  spend  mucli  of  his  time  at  All  Souls.  ^'  The 
other  boys,'^  said  the  atheist,  ^*  I  can  always  answer,  because  I 
*  always  know  whence  they  have  their  arguments,  which  I  have 
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raid  a  hundred  times ;  but  that  fellow  Young  is  continually  pes- 
terine  me  with  something  of  his  own.''* 

Ainer  all,  Tindal  and  the  censurers  of  Young  may  be  recon* 
cileable.  Young  might,  for  two  or  three  years,  have  tried  that 
kind  of  life,  in  which  his  natural  principles  would  not  sulkr 
him  to  wallow  long.  If  this  were  so,  he  has  left  behind  him 
not  only  his  evidence  in  favour  of  virtue,  but  the  potent  testi- 
mony of  experience  against  vice. 

We  shall  soon  see  that  one  of  his  earliest  productions  was 
more  serious  than  what  comes  from  the  generality  of  unfledged 
poets. 

Young  perhaps  ascribed  the  good  fortune  of  Addison  to  the 
^Poem  to  his  Majesty,"  presented,  with  a  copy  of  verses,  to 
Somers ;  and  hoped  that  he  also  might  soar  to  wealth  and  ho- 
nours on  wings  of  the  same  kind.  His  first  poetical  flight  was 
when  queen  Anne  called  up  to  the  house  of  lords  the  sons  of 
of  the  earls  of  Northampton  and  Aylesbury,  and  added,  in  one 
day,  ten  others  to  the  number  of  peers.  In  order  to  reconcile 
the  people  to  one,  at  least,  of  the  new  lords,  he  published,  in 
1712,  ^*  An  Epistle  to  the  Right  Honourable  6eorge  Lord 
Lansdowne."  In  this  composition  the  poet  pours  out  his  pane- 
gyric with  the  extravagance  of  a  young  man,  who  thinks  his 
present  stock  of  wealth  will  never  be  exhausted.  - 

The  poem  seems  intended  also  to  reconcile  the  public  to  the 
hte  peace.  This  is  endeavoured  to  be  done  by  showing  that 
men  are  slain  in  war,  and  that  in  peace,  "  harvests  wave,  and 
commerce  swells  her  sail."  If  this  be  humanity,  for  which  he 
meant  it,  is  it  politics?  Another  purpose  of  this  epistle  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  to  prepare  the  public  for  the  reception  of 
some  tragedy  he  might  have  in  hand.  His  lordship's  patronage, 
he  says,  will  not  let  him  ^^  repent  his  passion  for  the  stage  *," 
and  the  particular  praise  bestowed  on  ^^  Othello"  and  **  Oroo- 
noko"  looks  as  if  some  such  character  as  Zanga  was  even  then 
in  contemplation.  The  afiectionate  mention  of  the  death  of  his 
friend  Harrison  of  New  College,  at  the  close  of  this  poem,  i^ 
an  instance  of  Young's  art,  which  displayed  itself  so  wonder- 
fully some  time  afterwards  in  the  ^^  Night  Thoughts/'  of  mak- 
ing the  public  a  party  in  his  private  sorrow. 

Should  justice  call  upon  you  to  censure  this  poem,  it  ought 
at  least  to  be  remembered  that  he  did  not  insert  it  in  his  works ; 

*  Ai  mv  gremt  friend  it  now  become  the  subject  of  biography^  it  tboukl 
be  told,  thtt,  every  time  I  called  upon  Johnson  during  the  time  I  wm  em- 
ployed in  coUectin)?  materials  for  this  life,  and  putting  it  together,  he  never 
suifered  me  to  depart  without  some  such  farewell  as  this  :  **  Don't  forget? 
that  rascal,  Tindal,  Sir.  Be  sure  to  hang  up  the  atheist.''  Alluding  to 
*^^  anecdote,  which  Johnson  bad  mentioned  to  me. 
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and  that  in  the  letter  to  Curll,  as  we  have  seen,  he  advises 
its  omission.  The  booksellers,  in  the  late  body  of  English  po- 
etry, should  have  distinguished  what  was  deliberately  rejected 
by  the  respective  authors.*  This  I  shall  be  careful  to  do  with 
regard  to  Young.  **  I  think/'  says  he,  ^'  the  following  pieces 
in  /our  volumes  to  be  the  most  excusable  of  all  that  I  have 
written ;  and  I  wish  less  apology  was  less  needful  for  these.  As 
there  is  no  recalling  what  is  got  abroad,  the  pieces  here  repub- 
lished 1  have  revised  and  corrected,  and  rendered  them  as/Mir- 
donable  as  it  was  in  my  power  to  do." 

Shall  the  gates  of  repentance  be  shut  only  against  literary 
sinners  ? 

When  Addison  published  '<Cato"  in  1713,  Young  had  the 
honour  of  prefixing  to  it  a  recommendatory  copy  of  verses 
This  is  one  of  the  pieces  which  the  author  of  the  "  Ni|^ 
llioughts"  did  not  republish. 

On  the  appearance  of  his  *'  Poem  on  the  Last  Day,'^  Addison 
did  not  return  Young's  compliment;  but  ^' The  Englishman" 
of  October  29th,  1713,  which  was  probably  written  by  Addisoo, 
speaks  handsomely  of  this  poem.  '^  The  Last  Day"  was  pub- 
lished soon  after  the  peace.  The  vice  chancellor's  imprimalurf 
for  it  was  printed  at  Oxford,  is  dated  March  the  19th,  1713. 
From  the  exordium.  Young  appears  to  have  spent  some  time 
on  the  composition  of  it.  While  other  bards  ^'  with  Britain's 
hero  set  their  souls  on  fire,"  he  draws,  he  says,  a  deeper  scene. 
Marlborough  had  been  considered  by  Britain  as  her  hero;  but, 
when  the  '^  Last  Day"  was  published,  female  cabal  had  blasted 
for  a  time  the  laurels  of  Blenheim.  This  serious  poem  was 
finished  by  Young  as  early  as  1710,  before  he  was  thirty,  for 
part  of  it  is  printed  in  the  ^'  Tatler.t"  It  was  inscribed  to  the 
queen  in  a  dedication,  which,  for  some  reason,  he  did  not  ad- 
roit into  his  works.  It  tells  her,  that  his  only  title  to  the  great 
honour  he  now  does  himself,  is  the  obligation  which  he  for- 
merly received  from  her  royal  indulgence. 

Of  this  obligation  nothing  is  now  known,  unless  he  alluded 
to  her  being  his  godmother.  He  is  said  indeed  to  have  beea 
engaged  at  a  settled  stipend  as  a  writer  for  the  court.  In  Swill's 
'^  Rhapsody  on  Poetry"  are  these  lines,  speaking  of  the  court — 

Whence  Gay  was  banith'd  in  disg^race, 
"Where  Pope  will  never  show  his  face, 
"Where  Y —  must  torture  his  invention 
To  flatter  knaves,  or  lose  bis  pension. 

*  Dr.  Johnson,  in  many  cases,  thought  and  directed  difFerently,  partico- 
larly  in  Young's  Works.    J.  N. 
t  Not  in  the  Tatler,  but  in  the  Guardian,  May  9, 1713.    C. 
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That  Y —  means  Young  aeems  dear  from  four  other  lines  in 
the  same  poem : 

Attend,  ye  Popes,  and  Youngs,  and  Gays, 
And  tune  your  harps  and  strew  your  bays; 
Your  panegyrics  here  provide ; 
Y^oa  cannot  err  on  flattery's  side. 

Yet  who  shall  say  with  certainty,  that  Young  was  a  pensioner  ? 
fa  all  modern  periods  of  this  country,  have  not  the  writers  on 
one  side  been  regularly  called  hirelings,  and  on  the  other  pa- 
triots? 

Of  the  dedication  the  complexion  is  clearly  political.  It  speaks 
hi  the  highest  terms  of  the  late  peace ;  it  gives  her  majesty  praise 
indeed  for  her  victories,  but  says,  that  the  author  is  more  pleas- 
ed to  see  her  rise  from  this  lower  world,  soaring  above  the 
doads,  passing  the  first  and  second  heavens,  and  leaving  the 
fixed  stars  behind  her ;  nor  will  he  lose  her  there,  he  says,  but 
keep  her  still  in  view  through  the  boundless  spaces  on  the  other 
side  of  creation,  in  her  journey  towards  eternal  bliss,  till  he  be- 
holds the  heaven  of  heavens  open,  and  angels  receiving  and  con- 
▼eying  her  still  onward  from  the  stretch  of  his  imagination^ 
which  tires  in  her  pursuit,  and  falls  back  again  to  earth. 

The  queen  was  soon  called  away  from  this  lower  world,  to  a 
place  where  human  praise  or  human  flattery,  even  less  general 
than  this,  is  of  little  consequence.  If  Young  thought  the  de- 
dication contained  only  the  praise  of  truth,  he  should  not  have 
omitted  it  in  his  works.  Was  he  conscious  of  the  exaggeration 
of  party  ?  Then  he  should  not  have  written  it.  The  poem  it- 
seli  is  not  without  a  glance  towards  politics,  notwithstanding  the 
sobject.  The  cry  that  the  church  was  in  danger,  had  not  yet 
subided.  llie  *^  Last  Day,"  written  by  a  layman,  was  much 
approved  by  the  ministry  and  their  friends. 

Before  the  queen's  death,  "  The  Force  of  Religion,  or  Van- 
qaished  Love,"  was  sent  into  the  world.  This  poem  is  founded 
on  the  execution  of  lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  husband  lord  Guild- 
ford, 1554,  a  story  chosen  for  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  by  Ed- 
mund Smith,  and  wrought  into  a  tragedy  by  Rowe.  The  dedi- 
cation of  it  to  the  countess  of  Salisbury,  docs  not  nppe^r  in  his 
own  edition.  He  hopes  it  may  be  some  excuse  for  his  presump- 
tion, that  the  story  could  not  have  been  read  without  thoughts 
of  the  countess  of  Salisbury,  though  it  had  been  dedicated  to 
another.  ''To  liehold,"  he  proceeds,  "  a  person  only  virtuous, 
stirs  in  us  a  prudent  regret ;  to  behold  a  person  only  amiable  to 
the  sight,  warms  us  with  a  religious  indignation ;  but  to  turn  our 
eyes  to  a  countess  of  Salisbury,  gives  us  pleasure  and  im^rc^^^-- 
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ment ;  it  works  t  sort  of  miracle,  occasions  the  bias  of  our  ns* 
ture  to  fall  off  from  sin,  and  makes  our  very  senses  and  affeetioot 
converts  to  our  religion,  and  promoters  of  our  duty."  His  flat- 
tery was  as  ready  for  the  other  sex  as  for  ours,  and  was  at  least 
as  well  adapted. 

Aup;ust  the  27th,  1714,  Pope  writes  to  his  friend  Jervas,  that 
he  is  just  arrived  from  Oxford ;  that  every  one  is  much  concern- 
ed for  the  queen's  death,  but  that  no  panegyrics  are  ready  yet 
for  the  king.  Nothing  like  friendship  had  yet  taken  place  be* 
tween  Pope  and  Young ;  for,  soon  after  the  event  which  Pope 
mentions.  Young  published  a  poem  on  the  queen's  death,  and 
his  majesty's  accession  to  the  throne.  It  is  inscribed  to  Addi- 
son, then  secretary  to  the  lords  justices.  Whatever  were  the 
obligations  which  he  had  formerly  received  from  Anne,  the 
poet  appears  to  aim  at  something  of  the  same  sort  from  Oeom. 
Of  the  poem  the  intention  seems  to  have  been,  to  show  that  ne 
had  the  same  extravagant  strain  of  praise  for  a  king  as  for  a 
queen.  To  discover,  at  the  very  onset  of  a  foreigner's  reign, 
that  the  gods  bless  his  new  subjects  in  such  a  king,  is  some- 
thing more  than  praise.  Neither  was  this  deemed  one  of  his 
excusable  pieces.     We  do  not  find  it  in  his  works. 

Young's  father  had  been  well  acquainted  with  lady  Anne 
Wharton,  the  first  wife  of  Thomas  Wharton,  Esq.  afterwards 
marquis  of  Wharton  ;  a  lady  celebrated  for  her  poetical  talents 
by  Burnet  and  by  Waller. 

To  the  dean  of  Sarum's  visitation  sermon,  already  mentioned, 
were  added  some  verses  ^*  by  that  excellent  poetess  Mrs.  Anne 
Wharton,"  upon  its  being  translated  into  English,  at  the  instance 
of  Waller,  by  At  wood.  Wharton,  after  he  became  ennobled^ 
did  not  drop  the  son  of  his  old  friend.  In  him,  during  the  short 
time  he  lived,  Young  found  a  patron,  and  in  his  dissolute  des- 
cendant a  friend  and  a  companion.  The  marqtiis  died  in  April, 
1715.  In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  the  young  marquis 
set  out  upon  his  travels,  from  which  he  returned  in  about  a 
twelvemonth.  The  beginning  of  1717  carried  him  to  Ireland; 
**  where,"  says  the  Biographia,  "  on  the  score  of  his  extraordi- 
nary qualities,  he  had  the  honour  done  him  of  being  admitted, 
though  under  age,  to  take  his  seat  in  the  house  of  lords." 

With  this  unhappy  character,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Youni^ 
went  to  Ireland.  From  his  letter  to  Richardson  on  ^'  Original 
Composition,"  it  is  clear  he  was,  at  some  period  of  his  lire,  in 
that  country.  "  I  remember,"  says  he,  in  that  letter,  speaking 
of  Swift,  '^  as  I  and  others  were  taking  with  him  an  evening 
walk,  about  a  mile  out  of  Dublin,  he  stopped  short;  we  passed 
on ;  but  perceiving  he  did  not  follow  us,  I  went  back,  and  found 
him  fixed  as  a  statue,  and  earnestly  gazing  upward  at  a  noble 
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elm,  which  in  its  uppermost  branches  was  much  withered  and 
decayed.  Pointing  at  it,  he  said,  ^  I  shall  be  like  that  tree,  I 
shall  die  at  top.' "  Is  it  not  probable,  that  this  visit  to  Ireland 
was  paid  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  going  thither  with  his 
avowed  friend  and  patron  ? 

From  ''The  Englishman''  it  appears  that  a  tragedy  by 
YouDg  was  in  the  theatre  so  early  as  1713.  Yet  ^^  Busiris"  was 
not  brought  upon  Drury-lane  stage  till  1710.  It  was  inscribed 
to  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  **  because  the  late  instances  he  had  ^ 
received  of  his  grace's  undeserved  and  uncommon  favour,  in  an 
ifiir  of  some  consequence,  foreign  to  the  theatre,  had  taken 
from  him  the  privilege  of  choosing  a  patron."  The  dedication 
he  afterwards  suppressed. 

"  Busiris"  was  followed  in  the  year  1721  by  **  The  Revenge." 
He  dedicated  this  famous  tragedy  to  the  duke  of  Wharton. 
''  Your  grace,"  says  the  dedication,  '^  has  been  pleased  to  make 
yourself  accessary  to  the  following  scenes,  not  only  by  suggest- 
ing the  most  beautiful  incident  in  them,  but  by  making  all  pos- 
sible provision  for  the  success  of  the  whole." 

That  his  grace  should  have  suggested  the  incident  to  which 
he  alludes,  whatever  that  incident  might  have  been,  is  not  un- 
likely. The  last  mental  exertion  of  the  superannuated  young 
man,  in  his  quarters  at  Lerida  in  Spain,  was  some  scenes  of  a 
trattdy  on  the  story  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots. 

Dryden  dedicated  '^  Marriage  a  la  Mode"  to  Wharton's  infa- 
mous relation  Uochester,  whom  he  acknowledges  not  only  as 
the  defender  of  his  poetiy,  but  as  the  promoter  of  his  fortune. 
Young  concludes  his  address  to  Wharton  thus — *^  My  present 
fortune  is  iiis  bounty,  and  my  future  his  care;  which  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say  will  be  always  remembered  to  his  honour,  since  he, 
I  know,  intended  his  generosity  as  an  encouragement  to  merit, 
though,  through  his  very  pardonable  partiality  to  one  who  bears 
him  80  sincere  a  duty  and  respect,  I  happened  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  it"  That  he  ever  had  such  a  patron  as  Wharton, 
Young  took  all  the  pains  in  his  power  to  conceal  from  the 
world,  by  excluding  this  dedication  from  his  works.  He  should 
have  remembered  that  he  at  the  same  time  concealed  his  obliga- 
tion to  Wharton  for  t/ie  most  beautiful  incident  in  what  is 
surely  not  his  least  beautiful  composition.  The  passage  just 
quoted  is,  in  a  poem  afterwards  addressed  to  Walpole,  literally 
copied : 

Be  this  thy  partial  smile  trom  censure  free ! 
' Twas  meant  for  merit,  though  it  fell  on  me. 

While  Young,  who,  in  his  "  Love  of  Fame,"  complains 
grievously  how  often  ^*  dedications  wash  an  ^thiop  white," 
VOL.  VI.— A  a 
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was  painting  an  amiable  duke  of  Wharton  in  perishable  proaa, 
Pope  was,  perhaps,  beginning  to  describe  the  *^  scorn  and  woe- 
der  of  his  days''  in  lasting  verse. 

To  the  patronage  of  such  a  character,  had  Young  ato  Jied 
men  as  much  as  Pope,  he  would  have  known  how  little  to  have 
trusted.  Young,  however,  was  certainly  indebted  to  it  fiar 
something  material ;  and  the  duke's  regard  for  Young,  added  to 
his  *^  lust  of  praise,"  procured  to  All  Soul's  College  a  doottioo, 
which  was  not  forgotten  by  the  poet  when  he  dedicated  **  ITie 
Revenge." 

It  will  surprise  you  to  see  me  cite  second  Atkins,  Case  136, 
Stiles  versus  the  attorney-general,  March  14,  1740,  as  authority 
for  the  life  of  a  poet  But  biographers  do  not  always  find  soeh 
certain  guides  as  the  oaths  of  the  persons  whom  they  record. 
Chancellor  Hardwickc  was  to  determine  whether  two  annuities^ 
granted  by  the  duke  of  Wharton  to  Young,  were  for  legal 
siderations.  One  was  dated  the  24th  of  March,  171 9,  and 
counted  for  his  <;raee's  liounty  in  a  style  princely  and  commead^ 
able,  if  not  legal — '^  considering  that  the  public  good  is  ad- 
vanced by  the  encouragement  of  learning  and  the  polite  arts, 
and  being  pleased  therein  with  the  attempts  of  Dr.  Young,  in 
consideration  thereof,  and  of  the  love  I  bear  him,"  &c.  The 
other  was  dated  the  10th  of  July,  112'Z, 

Young,  on  his  examination,  swore  tiiat  he  quitted  the  Exeter 
family,  and  refused  an  annuity  of  100/.  which  had  been  offered 
him  for  life  if  he  would  continue  tutor  to  lord  Burleigh,  upon 
the  pressing  solicitations  of  the  duke  of  Wharton,  and  his 
grace's  assurances  of  providing  for  him  in  a  much  more  ample 
manner.  It  also  appeared  that  the  duke  had  given  him  a  bond 
for  600/.  dated  the  15lh  of  March,  1721,  in  consideration  of 
his  taking  several  journeys,  and  being  at  great  expenses,  in  oi^ 
der  to  be  chosen  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  at  the  duke's 
desire,  and  in  consideration  of  his  not  taking  two  livings  of 
200/.  and  400/.  in  the  gift  of  All  Soul's  College,  on  his  grace's 
promises  of  serving  and  advancing  him  in  the  world. 

Of  his  aciventureii  in  the  Exeter  family,  I  am  unable  to  give 
any  account.  The  attempt  to  get  into  parliament  was  at  Ciren- 
cester, where  Young  stood  a  contested  election.  His  grace  dis- 
covered in  him  talents  for  oratory  as  well  as  for  poetrv.  Nor 
was  this  jud«^ment  wrong.  Young,  after  he  took  orders^  became 
a  very  popular  preacher,  and  was  mucli  fullowcd  for  the  grace 
and  animation  of  his  delivery,  liy  his  oratorial  talents  he  was 
once  in  his  life,  according  to  the  Biographia,  descried.  As  he 
was  preaching  in  his  turn  at  St.  James's,  he  plainly  perceived 
it  was  out  of  his  power  to  command  the  attention  of  his  audi* 
ence.    This  so  aflected  t  Jie  feelings  of  the  preacher,  that  he  sat 
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baek  in  the  pulpit,  and  burst  into  tears.    But  we  must  pursue 
his  poetical  life. 

In  1719,  he  lamented  the  death  of  Addison,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  their  common  friend  Tickell.  For  the  secret  history 
of  the  following  lines,  if  they  contain  any,  it  is  now  vain  to 
$eek: 

In  joy  oncejoin'df  in  sorrow,  now,  for  years — . 
Partner  in  grief,  and  brotiier  of  my  tears, 
Tickell,  accept  this  verse,  thy  mournful  due. 

From  your  account  of  Tickell  it  appears  that  he  and  Young 
used  to  **  communicate  to  each  other  whatever  verses  they  wrote, 
even  to  the  least  things.'' 

In  1719  appeared  a  ^'  Paraphrase  on  part  of  the  Book  of  Job." 
Fta'ker,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  had  not  long,  by  means  of  the 
eetby  been  qualified  for  a  patron.  Of  this  work  the  author's 
ojNnion  may  be  known  from  his  letter  to  Curll :  '<  You  seem,  in 
the  eollection  you  propose*  to  have  omitted  what  I  think  may 
claim  the  first  place  in  it ;  I  mean  '  a  translation  from  part  ot 
Job,'  printed  by  Mr.  Tooson."  The  dedication,  whic;h  was 
only  sufiered  to  appear  in  Mr.  Tonson's  edition,  while  it  speaks 
with  satisfiiction  of  his  present  retirement,  seems  to  make  an 
unusual  struggle  to  escape  from  retirement.  But  every  one 
who  sings  in  the  dark  does  not  sing  from  joy.  It  is  addressed, 
in  no  common  strain  of  flattery,  to  a  chancellor,  of  whom  he 
clearly  appears  to  have  had  no  kind  of  knowledge. 

Of  his  Satires  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  fix  the  date^ 
without  the  assistance  of  first  editions,  which,  as  you  had  occa- 
sion to  observe  in  your  account  of  Dryden,  are  with  difficulty 
found.  We  must  then  have  referred  to  the  poems,  to  discover 
when  they  were  written.  For  these  internal  notes  of  time  we 
should  not  have  referred  in  vain.  The  first  satire  laments,  that 
**  guilt's  chief  foe  in  Addison  is  fled."  The  second,  a< 
T,  asks. 


Is  thy  ambitum  iweating  for  a  rbjrme, 
Thou  unambitiout  fool,  at  this  late  time  i 
A  fyol'ttt  forty  b  a  fool  indeed. 

The  Satires  were  originally  published  separately  in  folio,  under 
the  title  of  ^*  The  Universal  Passion."  These  passages  fix  the 
appearance  of  the  first  to  about  1725,  the  time  at  which  it 
came  out  As  Young  seldom  sufiered  his  pen  to  dry,  after  he 
Ittd  once  dipped  it  in  poetry,  we  may  conclude  that  he  beean 
his  Satires  soon  after  he  had  written  the  ^^  Paraphrase  on  Job." 
The  last  satire  was  certainly  finished  in  the  banning  of  the 
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Tcsr  1726.  In  December,  1725,  the  king,  in  his  passage  ftoai' 
Helvoetsluys,  escaped  with  great  difficulty  firom  a  storm  Iqr 
landing  at  Rye ;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  satire  turns  the  es- 
cape into  a  miracle,  in  such  an  encomiastic  strain  of  compUment 
as  poetry  too  often  seeks  to  pay  to  royalty. 

From  the  sixth  of  these  poems  we  learn, 

'Midst  empire's  charms,  how  Carolina's  heart 
Glow'd  with  the  love  of  virtue  and  of  art : 

since  the  grateful  poet  tells  us  in  the  next  couplet. 

Her  favour  is  diffoaed  to  that  degree. 
Excess  of  goodness!  it  has  dawn'd  on  me. 

Her  majesty  had  stood  godmother,  and  given  her  name,  to  the 
daughter  of  the  lady  whom  Young  married  in  1731  ;  and  ba^ 
perhaps  shown  some  attention  to  lady  Elizabeth's  future  Inift-!. 
band. 

The  fifth  satire,  "  On  Women,''  was  not  published  till  1727; 
and  the  sixth  not  till  172S. 

To  these  poems,  when,  in  I72S,  he  gathered  them  into  one 
publication,  he  prefixed  a  preface ;  in  which  he  observes,  that 
^'  no  man  can  converse  much  in  the  world,  but  at  what  he  meets 
with  he  must  either  be  insensible  or  grieve,  or  be  angry  or 
smile.  Now  to  smile  at  it,  and  turn  it  into  ridicule,"  he  adds, 
**  I  tliink  most  eligible,  as  it  hurts  ourselves  least,  and  gives 
vice  and  folly  the  greatest  offence.  Laughing  at  the  misconduct 
of  the  world  will,  in  a  great  measui*e,  ease  us  of  any  more  disa- 
greeable passion  about  it.  One  passion  is  more  effectually  dri- 
ven out  by  another  than  by  reason,  whatever  some  teach/'  So 
wrote,  and  so  of  course  thought,  tlie  lively  and  witty  satirist  at 
the  grave  age  of  almost  fifty,  who,  many  years  earlier  in  life, 
wrote  "  The  Last  Day."  After  all,  Swift  pronounced  of  these 
satires,  that  they  should  either  have  been  more  angry  or  more 
metry. 

Is  it  not  somewhat  singular  (hat  Young  preserved,  without 
any  palliation,  this  preface,  so  bluntly  decisive  in  favour  of 
laughing  at  the  world,  in  the  same  collection  of  his  works  which 
contains  the  mournful,  anfi;ry,  and  gloomy,  "Night  Thoughts?" 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  preface  he  applies  Plato's  beautifu 
fable  of  the  "  Birth  of  Love"  to  modern  poetry,  with  the  addi 
tion,  "  that  poetry,  like  love,  is  a  little  subject  to  blindness* 
which  makes  her  mistake  her  way  to  preferments  and  honours, 
and  t)iat  she  retains  a  dutiful  admiration  of  her  father's  family; 
but  divides  her  favours,  and  generally  lives  with  her  mother's 
relations."  Poetry,  it  is  true,  did  not  lead  Young  to  preferments 
or  to  hoDOun ;  but  was  there  uoX  «om!elhiQg  like  blindness  in 
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the  flattery  which  he  sometimes  forced  her  and  h«*  sister  prose 
to  utter  ?  She  was  always,  indeed,  taught  by  him  to  entertain 
amost  dutiful  admiration  of  riches;  but  surely  Young,  though 
nearly  related  to  poetry,  had  no  connexion  with  her  whom 
Plato  makes  the  mother  of  love.  That  he  could  not  well  com- 
plain of  being  related  to  poverty  appears  clearly  from  the  fre- 
quent bounties  which  his  gratitude  records,  and  from  the  wealth 
which  he  left  behind  him.  By  ^'  The  Universal  Passion''  he 
acquired  no  vulgar  fortune,  more  than  three  thousand  pounds. 
A  eonsiderable  sum  had  already  been  swallowed  up  in  the  South 
Sea.  For  this  loss  he  took  the  vengeance  of  an  author.  His 
muse  makes  poetical  use  more  than  once  of  a  South  Sea  dream. 

It  is  related  by  Mr.  Spence  in  his  Manuscript  Anecdotes,  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Rawlinson,  that  Young,  upon  the  pubUca- 
tion  of  his  '^  Universal  Pasnon,''  received  fix>m  the  duke  of 
Grafton  two  thousand  pounds ;  and  that,  when  one  of  his  friends 
esdaimed,  **  Two  thousand  pounds  for  a  poem !''  he  said  it  was 
the  best  bargain  he  ever  made  in  his  life,  tor  the  poem  was  worth 
four  thousand. 

This  story  may  be  true ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  raised 
from  the  two  answers  of  lord  Burghley  and  sir  Philip  Sidney  in 
Spenser's  life. 

After  inscribing  his  Satires,  not  perhaps  without  the  hopes  of 

Seferment  and  honours,  to  sCich  names  as  the  duke  of  Dorset, 
r.  Dodington,  Mr.  Spencer  Compton,  lady  Elizabeth  Ger- 
naine,  and  sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  returns  to  plain  pan^yric. 
In  1786  he  addressed  a  poem  to  sir  Robert  Walpole,  of  which 
the  title  sufficiently  explains  the  intention.  If  Young  must  be 
acknowledged  a  ready  celebrator,  he  did  not  endeavour,  or  did 
sot  choose  to  be  a  lasting  one.  '^  The  Instalment"  is  among  the 
pieces  he  did  not  admit  into  the  number  of  his  excusabk  wriiings. 
Yet  it  contains  a  couplet  which  pretends  to  pant  after  the  power 
of  bestowing  immortality : 

O !  bow  I  lon{^,  enkindled  by  the  theme, 
In  deep  eternity  to  launch  thy  name  ! 

The  bounty  of  the  former  reign  seems  to  have  been  continued,^ 
posnbly  inci'cascd,  in  this.  Whatever  it  might  have  been,  the 
poet  thought  he  deserved  it ;  for  he  was  not  ashamed  to  acknow- 
ledge what,  without  his  acknowledgment,  would  now  perhaps 
never  have  been  known  : 

Mr  breatt,  O  Walpole,  glows  wkh  rrateful  fire. 
The  itreams  of  royal  bountjr,  tum*a  by  thee, 
Refresh  the  dry  domains  of  poesy. 

If  the  purity  of  modem  patriotism  will  term  Young  a  ^n 
s;oner,  it  must  at  least  be  confessed  he  was  ^  ^VeWV^Tv*'. 
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The  reign  of  the  new  monarch  was  ushered  in  by  Young  with 
**  Ocean,  an  ode."  The  hint  of  it  was  taken  from  the  royal 
speech,  which  recommended  the  increase  and  the  encourage* 
ment  of  the  seamen ;  that  they  might  be  **  invited,  rather  tma 
compelled  by  force  and  riolence  to  enter  into  the  serrice  of  theff 
country ;"  a  plan  which  humanity  most  lament  that  policy  hasnol 
even  yet  been  able,  or  willing,  to  carry  into  execution.  Prefixed 
to  the  original  publication  were  an  **  Ode  to  the  King,  Pater 
Patrie,"  and  an  '^  Essay  on  Lsrric  Poetry."  It  is  but  justice  to 
confess,  that  he  preserved  neidier  of  them  ;  and  that  the  ede 
itself,  which  in  the  first  edition,  and  in  the  last,  consists  of  se- 
venty-three stanzas,  in  the  author's  own  edition  is  reduced  to 
forty-nine.  Among  the  omitted  passages  is  a  '*  Wish,'*  diat 
concluded  the  poem,  which  few  would  have  suspected  Young  of 
fin-ming;  and  of  which,  few,  after  having  formed  it,  would  ooQ- 
fess  something  like  their  shame  by  suppresrion. 

It  stood  originally  so  high  in  the  author's  opinion,  that  he 
intituled  the  poem,  ^*  Ocean,  an  Ode.  Concluding  with  a  Wish." 
This  wish  consists  of  thirteen  stanzas.     The  first  runs  thus : 

O  may  I  tteal 

Along  the  vale 
Of  humble  life,  secure  from  foes  ! 

My  friend  sincere. 

My  judgment  clear. 
And  gentle  business  my  repose ! 

The  three  last  stanzas  are  not  more  remarkable  for  just  rhymes; 
but,  altogether,  they  will  make  rather  a  curious  page  in  the  life 
of  Young : 

Prophetic  schemes 

And  golden  dreams, 
May  I,  unsanguine,  cast  away ! 

Have  what  I  have. 

And  live,  not  leax^e, 
Enamour*d  of  the  present  day  1 

My  hours  my  own  ! 

My  faults  unknown ! 
My  chief  revenue  in  content ! 

Then  leave  one  beam 

Of  honest /afRtf, 
And  scorn  the  laboured  monument 

Unhurt  my  urn 

Till  that  great  Tua.% 
IVhen  mighty  nature's  self  shall  d\r. 

Time  cease  to  glide. 

With  human  pri<lc. 
Sunk  in  the  ocean  of  eternity ' 
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b  It  il  whimsical,  that  he,  who  was  soon  to  bid  adieu  to  rhyme, 
tuld  fix  upon  a  measure  in  which  rhyme  abounds  even  to  »• 
Of  liiis  he  said,  in  his  '■  Essuy  on  Lyric  Poetry,"  pre- 
i  10  tliu  poem — "  For  tlie  more  harmony  likewise  I  chose 
I  Ircfiaent  return  of  rhyme,  which  laid  me  under  great  diffi- 
B»l  dilliculiies  overcome,  give  grace  and  pleasure, 
r  can  1  account  for  the  pleasure  qf  rhyme  in  f^eneral  (of 
4iich  the  moderns  are  too  fond)  hut  from  this  truth."  Vet  the 
moderns  sorely  deserve  not  much  censure  for  their  fondness 
of  tvhai,  by  their  own  coufcssion,  affords  pleasure,  and  ^ibounds 
in  harmony. 

^^^le  ni-'Xl  paragraph  in  his  Essay  did  not  occur  lo  him  when 
I  talked  of  *'  that  great  lurn"  in  the  stanza  Just  quoted.  "  But 
n  the  writer  muitt  lake  care  that  the  djSiculty  is  overcome. 
Mt  ia,  he  must  make  rhyme  consist  with  as  perfect  sense  and 
ssiou,  as  could  be  cx|>cctcd  if  he  was  perfectly  free  from 
it  shackle." 

Another  pari  at  this  Eiisay  will  convict  (he  follaiving  stanza 
L  what  every  reader  will  discover   in  it,  '*  involuntary   bur- 

Thc  nortltem  blact. 
The  ■hattCT'd  fflul, 
I'he  'jn,  llic  whirlpcMJ,  and  Uie  r<ickf 
The  breaking  spout. 

The  ttarixtta  aut, 
1  lie  boiling  ilrcighl,  tlie  tDoiutcr't  iiliuck. 

But  would  the  Knglish  poets  fill  quite  so  many  volumes,   if 
all  their  productions  were  lo  be  tried,  like  this,  by  an  elabonite  I 
esiay  on  each  particular  species  of  poetry  of  which  they  exhi- 
bit specimens? 

If  Young  be  not  a  lyric  poet,  he  is  at  least  a  critic  in  that  sort  J 
of  poetry;  and  if  his  lyric  poetry  can  be  proved  bad,  it  ivaa 
Ant  proved  so  by  his  own  crlliciam.     This  surely  is  candid. 

Ifilboum  was  styled  by  Pope  "  the  fairest  of  critics."  only  I 
^tt^■^^**  he  exhibited  his  own  version  of  Virgil  lu  be  compared  \ 
with  Dryden*s  which  he  condemned,  and  with  which  every  ] 
mder  had  it  not  ntherwise  in  his  power  lo  compare  it  Young  I 
was  surely  not  the  most  unfair  of  poets  for  pretixin^  to  a  lyri 
cofopositjon  an  essay  on  lyric  poetry,  so  just  and  impartial  as  lo  I 
eoodcoin  himself.  I 

Vit  sliati  soon  come  to  a  work,  before  which  we  fmd  indeed  I 
no  critical  essay,  but  which  disdains  to  shrink  from  the  tonclt- 1 
stone  of  the  severest  critic  ;  and  which  certainly,  as  I  remember  I 
lo  have  heard  you  say,  if  it  contain  some  of  the  worst,  contains  ,1 
ibo  some  of  the  best  things  in  the  language. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  "  Ocean,"  wiien  he  wm  almost  \ 
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fifty.  Young  entered  into  orders.  In  April,  1728,*  not  long  after 
he  had  put  on  the  gown,  he  was  appointed  ehaplain  to  Georgi 
the  Second. 

The  tragedy  of  ^*  The  Brothers,"  which  was  already  in  r^ 
hearsal,  he  immediately  withdrew  firom  the  stage.  The  mana- 
gers resigned  it  with  some  reluctance  to  the  delicacy  of  the  new 
cleigyman.  The  epilogue  to  '^  The  Brothers,''  the  only  appea- 
dages  to  any  of  his  new  plays  which  he  added  hinuelf,  is,  i  be- 
lieve, the  only  one  of  the  kind.  He  calls  it  an  historiol  epi- 
logue. Finding  that  "  guilt's  dreadful  close  his  narrow  aeene 
denied,"  he,  in  a  manner,  continues  the  tragedy  in  the  epilogiN^ 
and  relates  how  Rome  revenged  the  shade  of  Demetrius,  and 
punished  Perseus  ^'  for  this  night's  deed." 

Of  Young's  taking  orders  something  is  told  by  tlie  biogn- 
pher  of  Pope,  which  places  the  easiness  and  simplicity  of  the 
poet  in  a  smgular  light.  When  he  determined  on  the  church, 
he  did  not  address  himself  to  Sherlock,  to  Atterbury,  or  t» 
Hare,  for  the  best  instructions  in  theology ;  but  to  Pope,  who, 
in  a  youthful  frolic,  advised  the  diligent  perusal  of  Thomas 
Aquinas.  With  this  treasure,  Young  retired  from  interruption 
to  an  obscure  place  in  tiic  suburbs,  llis  poetical  guide  to  god- 
liness hearing  nothing  of  him  during  half  a  year,  and  appre* 
hending  he  might  have  carried  the  jest  too  far,  sought  after  him, 
and  found  him  just  in  time  to  prevent  what  Ruflfhead  calls  ''an 
irretrievable  derangement." 

That  attachment  to  his  favourite  study,  which  made  him 
think  a  poet  the  surest  guide  to  his  new  profession,  left  him 
little  doubt  whether  poetry  was  the  surest  path  to  its  honours 
and  preferments.  Not  long  indeed  after  he  took  orders,  he  pub- 
lished in  prose,  I126j  "  A  true  Estimate  of  Human  Life,"  de- 
dicated, notwithstanding  the  Latin  quotations  with  which  it 
abounds,  to  the  queen :  and  a  sermon  preached  before  the  houa» 
of  commons,  1729,  on  the  martyrdom  of  king  Charles,  intituled, 
"  An  Apoio«:y  for  Princes,  or  the  Reverence  due  to  Govem- 
ineiit.''  But  the  "  Second  Course,"  the  counter  part  of  his 
*'  Estimate,'*  without  which  it  cannot  be  called  '^  a  true  esti- 
mate," though  in  1728  it  was  announced  as  ''soon  to  be  pub- 
lished,*' never  appeared ;  and  his  old  friends  the  muses  were 
not  forgotten.  In  1730,  he  relapsed  to  poetry,  and  sent  into  the 
world  *'  Imperium  Pelagi :"  a  naval  lyric,  written  in  imitation  of 
Pindar's  spirit,  occasioned  by  his  majesty's  return  from  Hano- 
ver, September,  1729,  and  the  succeeding  peace:  it  is  inscribed 
to  the  duke  of  Chandos.     In  the  preface  we  are  told,  that  the 

*  Davies,  in  hit  life  of  Garrick,  Says  1720,  and  tliat  it  wa^  produced  th!> 
tjr-lhrec  years  after.        C. 
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ode  14  the  most  spirited  kind  of  poetry,  and  that  the  Pindaric 
is  the  most  spirited  kind  of  ode.  "  This  I  speak,"  he  adds, 
**  with  sufficient  candour,  at  my  own  very  great  peril.  But 
troth  has  an  eternal  title  to  our  confession,  though  we  are  sure 
to  soflfer  by  it."    Behold,  again,  the  fairest  of  poets. 

Young's  '^  Imperium  Pelagi"  was  ridiculed  in  Fielding's 
''Tom  Thumb;"  but,  let  us  not  forget  that  it  was  one  of  his 
pieces  which  the  author  of  the  '^  Night  Thoughts"  deliberately 
leibsed  to  own. 

Not  long  after  this  Pindaric  attempt,  he  published  epistles  to 
F6pe,  ''  concerning  the  authors  of  the  Age,"  1730.     Of  these 

Cms,   one  occasion  seems   to  have  been    an  apprehension, 
,  from  the  liveliness  of  his  satires,  he  should  not  be  deemeil 
sofficiently  serious  for  promotion  in  the  church. 

Id  July,  1730,  he  was  presented  by  his  college  to  the  rectory 
of  Welwyn  in  Hertfordshire.  In  May,  1731,  he  married  lady 
Elixibeth  Lee,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Lichfield,  and  widow 
of  colonel  Lee.  His  connexion  with  this  lady  arose  from  his 
ftther's  acquaintance,  already  mentioned,  with  lady  Anne  Whar- 
ton, who  was  co-heiress  of  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Dichiey  in  Ox- 
fiovdshire.  Poetry  had  lately  been  taught  by  Addison  to  aspire 
to  the  arms  of  nobility,  though  not  with-  extraordinary  happi- 


We  may  naturally  conclude  that  Young  now  gave  himself  up 
in  some  measure  to  the  comforts  of  his  new  connexion,  and  to 
the  expectations  of  that  preferment  which  he  thought  due  to  his 
poetical  talents,  or,  at  least,  to  the  manner  in  which  they  had  so 
BMoently  been  exerted. 

The  next  production  of  his  muse  was  <^  The  Sea-Piece,"  in 
two  odes. 

Young  enjoys  the  credit  of  what  is  called  an  ''  Extempore 
Epigram  on  Voltaire ;"  who,  when  he  was  in  England,  ridi- 
CQieo,  in  the  company  of  the  jealous  English  poet,  Milton's 
alk^ry  of  '<  Sin  and  Death"— 

Tou  are  so  witty,  profligate,  and  thin. 

At  once  we  think  thee  Milton,  Death,  and  Sin." 

From  the  following  passage  in  the  poetical  dedication  of  his 
**  Sea-Piece"  to  Voltaire,  it  seems  that  this  extemporaneous  re- 
proof, if  it  must  be  extemporaneous  (for  what  few  will  now ' 
affirm  Voltaire  to  have  deserved  any  reproof)  was  something 
longer  than  a  distich^  and  something  more  gentle  than  the  dis- 
tich just  quoted. 

VOL.  VT.— 3  B 
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No  ttrtngert  Br»  though  bom  in  fordign 

On  Dorset  I>owni^  when  Ifilton'i  page* 

With  Sin  and  Death  provokM  th^  rage. 
Thy  rage  prorok'd,  who  sooth'd  with  gmtle  rfa jmes  ? 

By  Dorset  Downs  he  probably  meant  Mr.  Dodington's  sett  To 
Pitt's  poems  is  '^  An  Epistle  to  Dr.  EMward  Tounie;,  at  Eufc- 
bury  in  Dorsetshire^  on  the  review  at  Sanim,  1732.^ 
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While  with  3rour  Dodington  retir'd  you  ait, 
Charm'd  with  his  flowing  Burgundy  and  wit,  8ic. 

Thomson,  in  his  '^Autumn/'  addressing  Mr.  DodinglMli 
calls  his  seat  the  seat  of  the  muses. 

Where,  in  the  secret  bower  and  winding  walk. 
For  virtuous  Young  and  thee  they  twine  the  bay. 

The  praises  Thomson  bestows  but  a  few  lines  before  on  Phi* 
lips^  the  second 

Who  nobly  durst,  in  rhyme-unfetter*d  verse. 
With  British  freedom  sing  the  British  song, 

added  to  Thomson's  example  and  success,  might  perhaps  induce 
Younp,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  to  write  his  great  work  with- 
out rhyme. 

In  1734,  he  published  "The  Foreign  Address,  or  the  best 
Argument  for  Peace,  occasioned  by  the  British  Fleet  and  the 
Posture  of  Affairs.  Written  in  the  Character  of  a  Sailor."  It 
b  not  to  be  found  in  the  author's  four  volumes. 

He  now  appears  to  have  given  up  all  hopes  of  overtaking 
Pindar,  and  perhaps  at  last  resolved  to  turn  his  ambition  to 
some  original  species  of  poetry.  This  poem  concludes  with  a 
formal  farewell  to  ode,  which  few  of  Young's  readers  will  re- 
gret : 

My  shell,  which  Clio  gave,  which  lHn^»  applaud^ 
Which  Europe's  bleeding  genius  call'd  abroad. 
Adieu  ! 

In  a  species  of  poetry  altogether  his  own,  he  next  tried  his 
skill,  and  succeeded. 

Of  his  wife  he  was  deprived  1741.  Lady  Elizabeth  had  loit, 
after  her  marriage  with  Young,  an  amiable  daughter,  by  her 
former  husband,  just  after  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Temple,  son 
of  lord  Paltnerston.     Mr.  Temple  did  not  long  remain  after  hb 
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fvife,  though  he  was  roanried  a  second  time,  to  a  daughter  of  sir 
John  Barnard's,  whose  son  is  the  present  peer.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Temple  have  generally  been  considered  as  Philander  and  Nar- 
lissa.  From  the  great  friendship  which  constantly  subsisted 
between  Mr.  Temple  and  Young,  as  well  as  from  other  circum- 
stances, it  is  probable  that  the  poet  had  both  him  and  Mrs. 
Temple  in  view  for  these  characters ;  though  at  the  same  time 
Kmie  passages  respecting  Philander  do  not  appear  to  suit  either 
Mr.  Temple  or  any  other  person  with  whom  Young  was  known 
to  be  connected  or  acquainted,  while  all  the  circumstances  re- 
lating to  Narcissa  have  been  constantly  found  applicable  to 
Young's  daughter-in-law. 

At  what  short  intervals  the  poet  tells  us  he  was  wounded  by 
the  deaths  of  the  three  persons  particularly  lamented,  none  that 
has  read  **  The  Night  Thoughts''  (and  who  has  not  read  them  ?) 
needs  to  be  informed. 

Insatiate  archer !  could  not  one  suffice  ? 

Thy  shaf\  flew  thrice ;  and  thrice  my  peace  was  slain ; 

And  thrice,  ere  thrice  yon  moon  had  fiU'd  her  horn. 

Yet  how  is  it  possible  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  and  lady 
Elizabeth  Young  could  be  these  three  victims,  over  whom  Young 
has  hitherto  been  pitied  for  having  to  pour  the  *^  Midnight 
Sonrows"  of  his  religious  poetry  ;  Mrs.  Temple  died  in  1736  : 
Mr.  Temple  four  years  afterwards,  in  1740 ;  and  the  poet's 
wife  seven  months  after  Mr.  Temple,  in  1741.  How  could  the 
nitatiate  archer  thrice  slay  his  peace  in  these  three  persons, 
"  ere  thrice  the  moon  had  fill'd  her  horn  ?" 

But  in  the  short  preface  to  *^  The  Complaint"  ho  seriously 
tdls  us,  ^*  that  the  occasion  of  this  poem  was  real,  not  fictitious ; 
•nd  that  the  facts  mentioned  did  naturally  pour  these  moral  re- 
flections on  the  thought  of  the  writer."  It  is  probable,  there- 
fiire,  that  in  these  three  contradictory  lines  the  poet  complains 
more  than  the  father-in-law,  the  friend,  or  the  widower. 

Whatever  names  belong  to  these  facts,  or,  if  the  names  be 
those  generally  supposed,  whatever  heightening  a  poet's  sorrow 
nay  have  given  the  facts ;  to  the  sorrow  Young  felt  from  them, 
religion  and  morality  are  indebted  for  the  '^  Night  Thoughts." 
There  is  a  pleasure  sure  in  sadness  which  mourners  only  know ! 

Of  these  poems  the  two  or  three  first  have  been  perused  per- 
haps more  eagerly  and  more  frequently  than  the  rest.  When 
he  got  as  far  as  the  fourth  or  fifth,  his  original  motive  for  taking 
up  the  pen  was  answered ;  his  grief  was  naturally  either  di- 
minished or  exhausted.  We  still  find  the  same  pious  poet ;  but 
we  bear  less  of  Philander  and  Narcissa,  and  less  of  the  mourner 
whom  he  loved  to  pity. 


I5S  .TOinii;. 

Mn.  Traiple  dted^of  a  ooiwiaiptkHi,  at  hfrnm,  im  imt  wM^li 
Nice,  the  year  after  her.  marriage ;  thai  i%  wfaea  |loelfy  nMt 
tto  fact,  *'  in  her  bridal  hour/'  It  la  mote  thio  |miUiBH|  ttil| 
that  Young  accompanied  her  to  the  continent :  '  ^ 


I  flew,  I  soalchM  her  fttmi  tlie  nifid  iiorUi»  -.  4^44 

And  bore  her  neirer  to  the  ptn.  ._  1 


But  in  vain.    Her  funeral  waa  attended  with  all  the 

Sainted  in  such  animated  cokmrs  in  **  Night  the  ThMk^  -  Mm 
er  death,  the  remainder  of  the  party  pawed  the  enaningwlM 
at  Nice.  ^"iia 

The  poet  seema  perhaps  in  these  eompoaitiooaio  4iMH«iMi 
more  melancholy  on  the  death  of  Philander  and  Nardisn^ttM 
of  his  wife.  But  it  is  only  for  thia  reason.  He  wb»_;nnMil 
reads  may  remember,  thai  in  the  '<  Night  Thasoji^* 
and  Narcissa  are  often  mentioned  and  often  lamented. 
collect  lamentations  over  the  author's  wife,  the 
have  been  charged  with  distinct  passagea.  This  lady 
him  one  child,  Frederick,  now  living,  to  whom  the  prince  tf 
Wales  was  godfather. 

That  domestic  grief  is,  in  the  first  instance  to  be  thanked  for 
these  ornaments  to  our  language,  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  Ntt 
would  it  be  common  hardiness  to  contend,  that  worldly  diseon* 
tent  had  no  hand  in  these  joint  productions  of  poetry  and  piety. 
Yet  am  I  by  no  means  sure  that,  at  any  rate,  we  should  ak 
have  had  something  of  the  same  colour  from  Young's  penal, 
notwithstanding  the  liveliness  of  his  satires.  In  so  long  a 
life,  causes  for  discontent  and  occasions  for  grief  most  iMia 
occurred.  It  is  not  clear  to  me  that  his  muse  was  not  sittinc 
upon  the  watch  for  the  first  which  happened.  ''  Night  ThougMr 
were  not  uncommon  to  her,  even  when  first  she  visitM  Ibl 
poet,  and  at  a  time  when  he  himself  was  remarkable  neitherftr 
gravity  nor  gloominess.  In  his  **  Last  Day,"  almost  his  earM 
poem,  he  calls  her  "  The  Melancholy  Maid,'' 


Whom  dismal  scenes  delight. 


Frequent  at  tombs  and  in  the  realms  of  night. 

In  the  prayer  which  concludes  the  second  book  of  the 
poem,  be  says — 

— Oh !  pennit  the  gloom  of  solemn  night 
1*0  sacred  thought  may  forcibly  inrite. 
O !  how  divine  to  tread  the  milky  way. 
To  the  bright  palace  of  eternal  day ! 

When  Young  was  writing  a  tragedy,  Grafton  is  said  by  Spaoie 
to  have  sent  him  a  human  skull,  with  a  candle  in  it,  as  a  lamp; 
and  the  poet  is  reported  to  have  used  it 
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*'Whil  he  eslls  "  The  True  Eslimal«  of  Human  Life,"  which 
liu  slreaxly  been  meotioneO,  exhibits  only  the  wrong  side  of 
the  tapestry ;  and  bcine;  asked  why  he  A'l^  not  show  the  right, 
he  in  iiid  to  have  replieil,  that  he  cotild  not.  1)y  othera  it  has 
been  told  me  thnt  thia  was  finished ;  but  that,  before  there  ex- 
isted any  copy,  it  was  torn  in  pieces  hy  a  lady's  monkey. 

SiilU  is  it  altogether  fair  lo  dress  np  the  poet  for  the  man, 
■nd  to  bring  the  j^loomincss  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts"  lo  prove 
tbo  glootninejs  of  Young,  and  to  show  that  his  gcnitis,  liltc  the 
genius  of  Swift,  was  in  some  measure  the  sullen  inspirolioii  of 
discontent  ? 

From  ihem  who  answer  in  the  afiirmativc  it  should  not  be 
emeealcd,  that,  though  "  Invislhilia  non  decipiiint"  appeared 
vpon  a  deception  in  Young's  grounds,  and  "  Ambubnies  in 
hortn  audierunl  voccm  Dei"  on  a  building  in  his  garden,  his 
pirijih  was  indebted  to  the  good  humour  of  the  author  of  (he 
"Night  Thooghls"  for  an  assembly  and  a  bowling-green. 

Whether  j-oo  ihink  with  me,  I  know  not;  but  the  famous 
"  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum"  always  appeared  to  me  to  savour 
more  of  female  weakness  than  of  manly  reason.  He  ihat  has 
loo  much  feeling  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead,  who,  if  they  cjinnot 
^fend  tliemselves,  are  at  least  ignorant  of  Iho  abuse,  will  not 
iMibie  by  the  most  wanton  calumny  to  destroy  the  quiet,  the 
BtJon,  the  fortime,  of  the  living.  Yet  censure  is  not  heard 
li  the  tomb,  any  more  than  praise.  "  Dc  mortuisnil  nist 
-De  vivis  nil  nisi  bonum" — ivould  approach  much 
mmttr  to  good  sense.  AAer  all,  the  few  handfuls  of  remaining 
ihift  wbieh  once  composed  ihe  body  of  the  author  of  the  "  Night 
Thoug^ita"  feel  not  much  concern  whether  Young  pass  now  for 
k  man  of  sorrow,  or  for  a  "  fellow  of  infinite  jest"  To  this  fa- 
r  must  come  llie  whole  family  of  Yorick.  His  immortal 
wherever  that  now  dwells,  is  still  less  solicitous  on  lliis 


Cs; 


Bat  lo  a  son  of  worth  and  sensibility  it  is  of  somo  little  eon- 
•eqoence  whether  contemporaries  believe,  and  posterity  be 
tati*ht  to  believe,  that  his  debauched  and  reprobalu  life  csst  a 
Stygian  gloom  over  the  evening  of  his  father's  days,  saved  him 
ilw  trouble  of  feigning  a  character  completely  delcslabto,  and 
nficecded  at  last  in  bringing  his  "  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 
pave." 

The  humanity  of  the  n-orld,  little  satisfied  with  inventing 
perh*pa  a  melancholy  disposition  fur  ibc  father,  proceeils  next 
til  invent  an  argument  in  support  of  their  invention, and  chooses 
Ihat  Lorenzo  should  be  Young's  own  sou.  The  Uiographia,  and 
•nry  account  uf  Young,  pretty  roundly  assert  this  to  be  the 
ftrt,  of  Ihe  absolute  possibility  of  ivhieli,  the  Btographia  itself. 
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in  particular  dates,  contains  andeniabia  evidence.  Readen 
I  know  there  are  of  a  strange  tarn  of  mind,  who  will  hereate 
peruse  the  ^'  Night  Thoughts"  with  less  satisfaction ;  who  wB 
wish  they  had  still  been  deceived ;  who  will  quarrel  with  ne 
for  discovering  that  no  such  character  as  their  Lorenzo  ever  jet 
disgraced  human  nature,  or  broke  a  father's  heart  Yet  wooll 
these  admirers  of  the  sublime  and  terrible  be  offended,  sbooU 
you  set  them  down  for  cruel  and  for  savage. 

Of  this  report,  inhuman  to  the  surviving  son,  if  it  be  true,  ia 
proportion  as  the  character  of  Lorenzo  is  diabolical,  where  an 
we  to  find  the  proof?    Perhaps  it  is  clear  from  the  poems. 

From  the  first  line  to  the  last  of  the  ''  Night  Thoughts,'' 
not  one  expression  can  be  discovered  which  betrays  any  thiag 
like  the  father.  In  the  '^  Second  Night''  I  find  an  ezpresaiQa 
which  betrays  something  else ;  that  Lorenzo  was  his  friend ;  qm, 
It  is  possible,  of  his  former  companions,  one  of  the  duke  af 
Wharton's  set.  The  poet  styles  him  '^  gay  friend ;"  an  appel- 
lation not  very  natural  from  a  pious  incensed  father  to  sum  a 
being  as  he  paints  Lorenzo,  and  that  being  his  son. 

But  let  us  see  how  he  has  sketched  this  dreadful  portrait, 
from  the  sight  of  some  of  whose  features  the  artist  himself 
must  have  turned  away  with  horror.  A  subject  more  shocking, 
if  his  only  child  really  sat  to  him,  than  the  crucifixion  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo;  upon  the  horrid  story  told  of  which,  Youag 
composed  a  short  poem  of  fourteen  lines  in  the  early  part  af 
his  life,  which  he  did  not  think  deserved  to  be  republbhed. 

In  the  '^  First  Night,"  the  address  to  the  poet's  supposed 
son  is, 

Lorenzo,  fortune  makes  her  court  to  thee. 

s 

In  the  "  Fiflh  Night"— 

And  bums  Ix>renzo  still  for  tbe  sublime 
Of  life,  to  hang  his  airy  nest  on  high  ? 

Is  this  a  picture  of  the  son  of  the  rector  of  Welwyn  r 
''  Eighth  Night"— 

In  foreign  realms  (for  thou  hast  travell'd  far) — 

which  even  now  does  not  apply  to  his  son. 
In  "Night Five"— 

So  wept  Lorenzo  fair  Clarissa's  fate ; 

Who  gave  that  angel-boy  on  whom  be  dotes ; 

And  died  to  give  him,  orpban'd  in  bis  birth ! 
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At  the  beginniog  of  the  ''  Fifth  Night"  we  find-^ 

Lorenzo,  to  recriminate  is  jutt, 

I  grant  the  man  is  vain  who  writes  for  praise. 

But,  to  cut  short  all  enquiry  ;  if  any  one  of  these  passa^^es,  if 
ny  passage  in  the  poems,  be  applicable,  my  friend  shall  pass 
IT  Lorenzo.  The  son  of  the  author  of  the  *^  Night  Thoughts" 
39  not  old  enough,  when  they  were  written,  to  recriminate, 
r  to  be  a  father.  The  ''  Night  Thoughts"  were  begun  immedi- 
ely  after  the  mournful  event  of  1741.  The  first  **  NighU" 
>pear,  in  the  books  of  the  company  of  stationers,  as  the  pro- 
srty  of  Robert  Dodsley,  in  1742.  The  preface  to  **  Night 
aFen"  is  dated  July  the  7th,  1744.  The  marriage,  in  conse- 
ineoce  of  which  the  supposed  Lorenzo  was  born,  happened  in 
[ay,  1731.  Young's  child  was  not  bom  till  June,  1733.  In 
741  this  Lorenzo,  this  finished  infidel,  this  father  to  whose 
lacation  vice  had  for  some  years  put  the  last  hand,  was  only 
ght  years  old. 

An  anecdote  of  this  cruel  sort,  so  open  to  contradiction,  so 
npossible  to  be  true,  who  could  propagate?  Thus  easily  are 
httted  the  reputations  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead. 

Who,  then,  was  Lorenzo  ?  exclaim  the  readers  I  have  men- 
ooed.  If  we  cannot  be  sure  that  he  was  his  son,  which 
rould  have  been  finely  terrible,  was  he  not  his  nephew,  his 
iMisin? 

These  are  questions  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  answer.  For 
lie  sake  of  human  nature,  I  could  wish  Lorenzo  to  have  been 
uly  the  creation  of  the  poet's  fancy  :  like  the  Quintus  of  Anti 
^ucretius,  ''  quo  nomine,"  says  Polignac,  '^  quemvis  Atheum 
Dtellige."  That  this  was  the  case,  many  expressions  in  the 
'Night  Thoughts"  would  seem  to  prove,  did  not  a  passage  in 
'  Night  Eight"  appear  to  show  that  he  had  something  in  his 
ye  for  the  ground-work  at  least  of  the  painting.  Lovelace  or 
^renzo  may  be  feigned  characters ;  but  a  writer  does  not  feign 

name  of  which  he  only  gives  the  initial  letter : 

Tell  not  Calista.     She  will  laugh  thee  dead, 
Or  send  thee  to  her  hermitage  with  L 

The  Biographia,  not  satisfied  with  pointing  out  the  son  of 
'^oung,  in  that  son's  life-time,  as  his  father's  Lorenzo,  tra- 
els  out  of  its  way  into  the  history  of  the  son,  and  tells  of  his 
flving  been  forbidden  his  college  at  Oxford  for  misbehaviour, 
low  such  anecdotes,  were  they  true,  tend  to  illustrate  the  life 
f  Young,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover.     Was  the  son  of  the  au- 
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thor  of  the  ^'Nif^t  Tlioa|^t%^  iodaftd,  fiitUddMiiuf 
for  a  time,  at  one  of  the  uniTenitiet?  The  author  of  **  Fmk 
diae  Lost"  is  by  aome  aoppoaed  lo  have  been  di^raceliiBy 
ejectcMl  from  the  other.  From  juvenile  foUiea  who  ia  me?  Bel| 
whatever  the  Biographia  chooses  to  relate,  the  aon  of  Toaag 
experieneed  no  disnuasion  from  hb  eoUege,  ekbtf  laalial^ 
tmnporarjr*  *^^ 

Yet,  were  nature  to  indulge  him  with  a  aeeond  yooCky  il# 
to  leave  him  at  the  same  time  the  expnieooe  of  that  wl^  hf 
pasty  he  would  pobably  spend  it  diflfarently— ^ndio  would  noll*^ 
be  would  certainly  be  the  occasion  of  leas  uneasiness  to  Us  Iik 
ther.  But,  from  the  same  experience,  he  would  as  certainly^  iaf 
the  same  case,  be  treated  difierendy  by  his  father. 

Young  was  a  poet :  po^  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,^ 
not  make  the  best  parenta.  Fiancy  and  imagination  seUoii 
deign  to  stoop  from  their  heidits ;  alwm  stoop  unwiniB|A[ 
to  the  low  level  of  common  duties.  Abof  iWmi  vulgv  oE^ 
they  pursue  their  rapid  flight  beyond  the  ken  of  mortab,  mi 
descend  not  to  eartfi  but  when  compelled  by  necessity.  Hie 
prose  of  ordinary  occurrences  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  poets. 

He  who  is  connected  with  the  author  of  the  ^'  Night  ThoughtSi'' 
only  by  veneration  for  the  poet  and  the  christian,  may  be  ri-^ 
lowed  to  observe,  that  Young  is  one  of  those  concerning  whoiBi 
as  you  remark  in  your  account  of  Addison,  it  is  proper  rather 
to  say  ^^  nothing  that  is  false  than  all  that  is  true." 

But  the  son  of  Young  would  almost  sooner,  I  know,  peas  fisr* 
a  Lorenzo,  than  see  himself  vindicated,  at  the  expense  of  hk 
frther's  memory,  from  follies  which,  if  it  may  be  thou^ 
blamable  in  a  boy  to  have  committed  them,  it  is  surely  praisS*" 
worthy  in  a  man  to  lament,  and  certainly  not  only  unnecessaqr* 
but  cruel  in  a  biographer  to  record. 

Of  the  '^  Night  Thoughts,'^  notwithstanding  the  author's  pre* 
fessed  retirement,  all  are  inscribed  to  great  or  to  growio| 
names.  He  had  not  yet  weaned  himself  from  earls  and  dukes,' 
from  the  speakers  of  the  house  of  commons,  lords  commissionen 
of  the  treasury,  and  chancellors  of  the  exchequer.  In  "  Night 
Eight''  the  politician  plainly  betrays  himself — 

Tliiiik  no  post  iieedibl  that  denunds  a  knaTC : 
When  late  our  civil  helm  was  shifting  hands. 
So  P— "  thought :  think  better  if  you  can. 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  '^  Nidii' 
Nine,"  weary  perhaps  of  courting  earthly  patrons,  he  tdla^M 
soul, 


Henc«(brth 
thy  pairtn  he.  whose  diailern  hit  (Impt 
Von  grmaorheaverii  eternity  thy  pnxe; 
And  leivc  the  jaoers  of  tlic  world  tbeir  own.' 

*  Fourth  Night"  was  adtit^ssed  by  "a  much  indebted 
'  to  the  honourable  Mr.  Yorke,  now  lord   Hardwicke ; 
t  to  have  laid  the  muss  under  ntill  greater  obligation, 
I  the  living  of  Slicnfield  in  Kssex,  if  it  had  become  vacant. 

"ho  "  First  Night"  concludes  with  this  passage 

Dark,  tliough  not  blind,  like  th«e,  Meonirles ; 

Of,  Hilloti,  thee.     Ah  !  cauld  I  reach  jour  itrain : 

Ur  tik»  wlio  nude  Heoiiiiles  our  own ',  , 

Man  too  Pip  iimg.    Immort*!  man  I  aing'. 

Oh  hid  he  prest  this  tbcroe,  pursu'd  the  track 

Which  npelis  out  of  darkness  into  day  '.  I 

Ob  had  He  mounted  on  hli  wiii^  of  lire, 

Soir'd,  where  I  »iik,  and  sung  immarlil  man — 

Bow  bad  it  blest  mankind,  and  reacu'd  me  I 

'To  the  author  of  these  lines  was  dedicated,  in  1756,  the  first 
lumc  of  "  An  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope  ;" 
which  attempted,  whether  justly  or  not,  to  pluck  from  Pope  his 
**  Wing  of  Fire,"  and  to  reduce  him  to  a  rank  at  least  one  de- 
e  lower  than  the  first  class  of  English  poets.  If  Young  ao- 
1  and  approved  the  dedication,  he  countenanced  this  attack 
\  the  fame  of  him  whom  he  invokes  as  his  muse, 
part  of"  Paper -spa  ring"  Pope's  third  hook  of  the  "  Odyssey," 
,  >sited  in  the  museum,  is  written  upon  the  back  of  a  letter 
licned  "  E.  Young,"  which  is  clearly  the  hand-writing  of  our 
\oung.  The  letter,  dated  only  May  the  2d,  seems  obscure; 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  friendship  he  requests  was 
■  titenry  one,  and  that  he  had  the  highest  literary  opinion  of 
Pope.     The  request  was  a  prologue,  I  am  told. 

"Dear  Sir,  May  the  2d. 

"  Having  been  often  from  home,  I  know  not  if  you  hare 
4one  me  the  honour  of  calling  on  me.  But,  be  that  as  it  will, 
I  much  want  Ihat  instance  of  your  friendship  I  mentioned  in  my 
hot :  a  friendship  1  am  very  sensible  I  can  receive  from  no  one 
bat  yourself.  I  should  not  urge  this  thing  so  much  but  br  very 
pHticular  reasons ;  nor  cau  you  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  boiv  a 
'Iriftc  of  this  nature'  may  be  of  serious  moment  to  me ;  and 
white  I  am  in  hopes  of  the  great  advantage  of  your  advice  about 
it,  I  shall  not  be  so  absurd  as  to  make  any  further  step  without 
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termioed  to  deduct  from  it  no  inconsiderable  sum,  as  c  gift  la 
the  society  for  the  prop^tion  of  the  gospel.  To  this  sum  he 
hoped  the  profits  of  '^  The  Brothers''  would  amount  In  his 
calculation  he  was  deceived ;  but  by  the  bad  success  of  his  piqr 
the  society  was  not  a  loser.  The  author  made  up  the  sum  ha 
originally  intended,  which  was  a  thousand  pounds,  from  his  own 
pocket 

The  next  performance  which  he  printed  was  a  prose  publiea* 
tion,  entitled,  '^  The  Centaur  not  fabulous,  in  six  Letters  to  a 
Friend,  on  the  Life  in  vogue."  The  conclusion  is  dated  No- 
vember 29,  1754.  In  the  third  letter  is  described  the  deiA- 
bed  of  the  '^  gay,  young,  noble,  ingenious,  accomplisbed,  and 
most  wretched  Altamont"  His  last  words  were — *^  My  pria- 
ciples  have  poisoned  my  friend,  my  extravagance  has  beggved 
^7  boy,  my  unkindness  has  murdered  my  wife.''  Either  At 
tamont  and  Lorenzo  were  the  twin  production  of  faney,  or 
Young  was  unlucky  enough  to  know  two  characters  who 
bore  no  little  resemblance  to  each  other,  in  perfection  of 
wickedness.  Report  has  been  accustomed  to  ciUl  Altamont 
lord  Euston. 

'^  The  Old  Man's  Relapse,"  occasioned  by  an  epistle  to  Wal- 
pole,  if  written  by  Young,  which  I  much  doubt,  must  have  been 
written  very  late  in  life.  It  has  been  seen,  I  am  told,  in  a  mis- 
cellany published  thirty  years  before  his  death.  In  1758,  he 
exhibited  ^'  The  Old  Man's  Relapse"  in  more  than  words,  hf 
again  becoming  a  dedicator,  and  publishing  a  sermon  addressed 
to  the  king. 

The  lively  letter  in  prose,  "  On  Original  Composition,"  ad- 
dressed to  Richardson,  the  aathor  of  ''  Clarissa,"  appeared  in 
1759.  Though  he  despairs  ^' of  breaking  through  the  from 
obstructions  of  age  and  care's  incumbent  cloud,  into  that  flow 
of  thought  and  brightness  of  expression,  which  subjects  so  po- 
lite require ;"  yet  is  it  more  like  the  production  of  untamed, 
unbridled  youth,  than  of  jaded  fourscore.  Some  sevenfold 
volumes  put  him  in  mind  of  Ovid's  sevenfold  channels  of  the 
Nile  at  the  conflagration : 


ostia  septem 


Fulrerulents  vocant,  septem  sine  flumine  valles. 

Such  leaden  labours  are  like  Lycurgus's  iron  money,  which  are 
so  much  less  in  value  than  in  bulk,  that  it  required  bams  for 
strong  boxes,  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  draw  five  hundred  pounds. 
If  there  is  a  famine  of  invention  in  the  land,  we  must  travel, 
he  says,  like  Joseph's  brethren,  far  for  food;  we  must  visit  the 
remote  and  ^ieh  ancients.    But  an  inventive  genius  may  safely 
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Stay  It  home ;  that,  like  the  widow's  crusei  is  divinely  replen- 
ished from  within,  and  affords  us  a  miraculous  light  He  asks 
why  it  should  seem  altogether  impossible,  that  heaven's  latest 
editions  of  the  human  mind  may  be  the  most  correct  and 
fidr?  and  Jonson,  he  tells  us,  was  very  learned,  as  Samson 
was  very  strong,  to  his  own  hurt  Blind  to  the  nature  of  ti*a- 
eedy,  he  pulled  down  all  antiquity  on  his  head,  and  buried 
bimiself  under  it 

Is  this  ^'  care's  incumbent  cloud,"  or  **  the  frozen  obstruc- 
tions of  age  ?" 

In  this  letter.  Pope  is  severely  censured  for  his  '^  (all  from 
Homer's  numbers,  free  as  air,  lofty  and  harmonious  as  the 
qiheres,  into  childish  shackles  and  tinkling  sounds;  for  put- 
b'ng  Achilles  into  petticoats  a  second  time :"  but  we  are  told 
that  the  dying  swan  talked  over  an  epic  plan  witii  Young  a  few 
weeks  before  his  decease. 

Young's  chief  inducement  to  write  this  letter  was,  as  he  con- 
fesKs,  that  he  might  erect  a  monumental  marble  to  the  memory 
of  an  old  friend.  He,  who  employed  his  pious  pen  for  almost 
the  last  time  in  thus  doing  justice  to  the  exemplary  death-bed 
of  Addison,  might  probably,  at  the  close  of  his  own  life,  afford 
DO  unuseful  lesson  for  the  deaths  of  others. 

In  the  postscript,  he  writes  to  Richardson,  that  he  will  see  in 
his  next  how  far  Addison  is  an  original.  But  no  other  letter 
ij>pears. 

The  few  lines  which  stand  in  the  last  edition,  as  '^  sent  by  lord 
Melcombe  to  Dr.  Young,  not  long  before  his  lordship's  death," 
were  indeed  so  sent,  but  were  only  an  introduction  to  what  was 
there  meant  by  '^The  Muses'  latest  Spark."  The  poem  is 
necessary,  whatever  may  be  its  merit,  since  the  preface  to  it  is 
ahready  printed.  Lord  Melcombe  called  his  Tusculum  ^^ia 
Trappe." 

Lore  thy  country^  with  it  weli 

Not  with  too  iDtenae  a  care, 
'Tif  enougby  that*  when  it  fell. 

Thou  itt  ruin  d^dit  not  share. 

Envy'i  cemure,  flattoy's  pndse, 

With  unmoved  indiflference  ticw  ; 
Learn  to  tread  lifb^i  dangerous  mase. 

With  unerring  virtue's  clue. 


Void  of  strong  desire  and  fear, 
Life's  wide  ocean  trust  no  more; 

Strive  thv  little  bark  to  steer 
With  the  tide,  but  near  the  shore. 
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Tbai  mpai'dv  tlqr  iboftaneii  mU 
Slyult  whene'er  the  winds  increaK* 

Seisiar  eaehpropitiooi  gmle. 
Waft  thee  to  ttie  pert  of  peace. 

Keep  thy  conaoience  tnm  offeneoy 
And  tenmefltttoaa  paanoos  free* 

So,  when  thou  art  aillM  from  hence, 
£as3r  shall  thy  passaupe  he : 

Easy  shall  thy  passage  be, 

Cheerfol  thy  allotted  sUy, 
Short  th' accoiuit  twist  God  and  thee : 

Hope  shidl  meet  thee  on  the  way : 

Truth  shsll  lead  thee  to  the  gate, 
M erc]r's  self  shall  let  thee  in. 

Where  its  never-champng  state. 
Full  perfection  shsllb^' 


The  poem  was  accompanied  by  a  letter. 

"  La  Trappe,  the  27th  of  Oct,  1761. 
"  Dear  sir, 
'*  You  seemed  to  like  the  ode  I  sent  you  for  your  amusement: 
I  DOW  send  it  you  as  a  present.  If  you  please  to  accept  of  it, 
and  are  willing  that  our  friendship  should  be  known  when  we 
are  gone,  you  will  be  pleased  to  leaye  this  among  those  of  your 
own  papers  that  may  possibly  see  the  light  by  a  posthumous 
publication.  God  send  us  health  while  we  stay,  and  an  easy 
journey ! 

•'  My  dear  Dr.  Young, 

**  Yours,  most  cordially, 

"  Melcombe." 

In  1762,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  Young  published 
-^  Resignation.''  Notwithstanding  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
really  forced  from  him  by  the  world,  criticism  has  treated  it 
with  no  common  severity.  If  it  shall  be  thought  not  to  deserve 
the  highest  praise,  on  the  other  side  of  fourscore,  by  whom,  ex- 
cept by  Newton  and  by  Waller,  has  praise  been  merited  ? 

To  Mrs.  Montagu,  the  famous  champion  of  Shakspeare,  I  am 
indebted  for  the  history  of  ^*  Resignation.^'  Observing  that 
Mrs.  Boscawen,  in  the  midst  of  her  grief  for  the  loss  of  the 
admiral,  derived  consolation  from  the  perusal  of  the  ''  Night 
Thoughts,'^  Mrs.  Montagu  proposed  a  visit  to  the  author.  From 
conversing  with  Young,  Mrs.  Boscawen  derived  still  further 
consolation ;  and  to  that  visit  she  and  the  world  were  indebted 


(or  this  poem.    It  compliineDti  Mrs.  Montsgu  in  the  following 
lines: 

Tet  write  I  most    A  ladjr  mies: 

How  ahameful  her  request ! 
My  bnin  in  labour  with  auU  rhyme. 

Hen  teeming  with  the  best ! 

And  agiin — 

And  friend  you  hare,  and  I  the  tamey 

Whose  prudent,  soft  address 
Win  bri^g  to  life  thoae  healing  thoughts 

Which  died  in  your  distress. 

That  friend,  the  spirit  of  thy  theme 

Extractbg  for  your  ease. 
Will  leave  to  me  the  dreg,  in  thoughts 

Too  common ;  such  as  these. 

By  the  same  lady  I  was  enabled  to  say,  in  her  own  words, 
that  Young's  unbounded  genius  appeared  to  greater  advantage 
in  the  companion,  than  even  in  the  author ;  that  the  Christian 
was  in  him  a  character  still  more  inspired,  more  enraptured, 
more  sublime,  than  the  poet ;  and  that,  in  his  ordinary  conver- 
aatioo, 

— ^  letttn|^  down  the  golden  chain  from  high. 
He  drew  his  audience  upward  to  the  aky. 

Notwithstanding  Young  had  said,  in  his  '^  Conjectures  on 
Original  Composition,''  that/'**  blank  verse  is  verse  unfallen,  un- 
curst ;  verse  reclaimed,  re-inthroned  in  the  true  language  of  the 
gods :"  notwithstanding  he  administered  consolation  to  hb  own 
grief  in  this  immortal  language,  Mrs.  Boscawen  was  comforted 
m  riiyme. 

IViiile  the  poet  and  the  Christian  were  applying  this  com- 
fort. Young  had  himself  occasion  for  comfort,  in  consequence 
of  the  sudden  death  of  Richardson,  who  was  printing  the 
fivmer  part  of  the  poem.    Of  Richardson's  death  he  says — 

When  Hearen  would  kindly  set  us  fr«e. 

And  earth's  enchantment  end ; 
It  takes  the  most  effectual  means, 

And  robs  us  of  a  Mend. 

To  ^*  Resignation"  was  prefixed  an  apology  for  its  i^pear- 
ance:  to  which  more  credit  is  due  than  to  the  generahty  of 
such  apologies,  from  Young's  unusual  anxiety  timt  no  more 
productions  of  his  old  age  should  disgrace  his  former  frme.   In 
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bis  willy  dated  February,  1760,  be  desires  of  his  executors,  in 
a  particular  manner,  that  all  his  manuscript  books  and  writ- 
iocB  whatever  might  be  homed,  except  his  book  of  accounts. 

In  September,  1764,  he  added  a  kind  of  codicil,  wherein  he 
made  it  his  dying  intreaty  to  his  housekeeper,  to  whom  he  left 
1000/.  ''  that  all  his  manuscripts  might  be  destroyed  as  soon  as 
he  was  dead,  which  would  greatly  oblige  her  deceased  yHendL'' 

It  may  teach  mankind  the  uncertainty  of  worldly  (neDdships, 
to  know  that  Young,  either  by  surviving  those  he  loved,  or  by 
outliving  their  afiections,  could  only  recollect  the  names  of  two 
friends f  his  housekeeper  and  a  hatter,  to  mention  in  his  will ; 
and  it  may  serve  to  rejtfess  that  testamentary  pride,  which  too 
often  seeks  for  sounding  names  and  titles,  to  be  informed  tibat 
the  author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts''  did  **  not  blush  to  leave  a 
l^acy  to  his  friend  Henry  Stevens,  a  hatter  at  the  Templq^ate.'' 
of  these  two  remaining  fiiends,  one  went  before  Young.  Bat 
at  eighty-four,  '*  where,  as  he  asks  in  *  The  Centaur,'  is  tibat 
world  into  which  he  was  bom  ?" 

The  same  humility  which  marked  a  hatter  and  a  housekeeper 
for  the  friends  of  the  author  of  the  *^  Night  Thoughts,"  had 
bestowed  the  same  title  on  his  footman,  in  an  epitaph  in  hit 
church-yard  upon  James  Baker,  dated  1749;  which  I  am  glad 
to  find  in  the  late  collection  of  his  works. 

Young  and  his  housekeeper  were  ridiculed,  with  more  ill- 
nature  than  wit,  in  a  kind  of  novel,  published  by  Kidgell  in 
1755,  called  "  The  Card,"  under  the  names  of  Dr.  Elwes  and 
Mrs.  Fusby. 

In  April,  1765,  at  an  age  which  few  attain,  a  period  was  put 
to  the  life  of  Young. 

He  had  performed  no  duty  for  three  or  four  years,  but  he  re- 
tained his  intellects  to  the  last 

Much  is  told  in  the  **  Kiographia,"  which  I  know  not  to 
have  been  trne,  of  the  manner  of  the  burial ;  of  the  master  and 
children  of  a  charity  school,  which  he  founded  in  his  parish, 
who  neglected  to  attend  their  benefactor's  corpse ;  and  of  a  beD 
which  was  not  caused  to  toll  as  often  as  upon  those  occasions 
bells  usually  toll.  Had  that  humanity,  which  is  here  lavished 
upon  things  of  little  consequence,  either  to  the  living  or  to  the 
dead,  been  shown  in  its  proper  place  to  the  living,  I  should 
have  had  less  to  say  about  Lorenzo.  They  who  lament  that 
these  misfortunes  happened  to  Young,  foi^t  the  praise  he  be- 
stows upon  Socrates,  in  the  preface  to  "  Night  Seven,"  for  re- 
senting his  friend's  request  about  his  funeral. 

During  some  part  of  his  life,  Young  was  abroad,  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  learn  any  particulars. 
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la  his  aeventh  satire  he  says, 

When,  after  battle,  I  the  field  have  mir. 

Spread  o'er  with  ghastly  shapes  which  once  were  men. 

It  is  known,  also,  that  from  this  or  from  some  other  field  lie 
voce  wandered  into  the  camp  with  a  classic  in  his  hand,  which 
be  was  reading  intently;  and  had  some  difficulty  to  prove  that 
he  was  only  an  absent  poet,  and  not  a  spy. 

The  curious  reader  of  Young's  life  will  naturally  inquire  to 
whaX  it  was  owing,  that  though  he  lived  almost  forty  years  a(\er 
he  took  orders,  which  included  one  whole  reign  uncommonly 
loagy  and  part  of  another,  he  was  never  thought  worthy  of  the 
least  preferment.  The  author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts"  ended 
bis  days  upon  a  living  which  came  to  him  from  his  college 
without  any  favour,  and  to  which  he  probably  had  an  eye  when 
he  determined  on  the  church.  To  satisfy  curiosity  of  this  kind  is^ 
at  this  distance  of  time,  far  from  easy.  The  parties  themselves 
know  not  often,  at  the  instant,  why  they  are  neglected,  or  why 
they  are  preferred,  l^he  neglect  of  Toung  is  by  some  ascribed 
to  his  having  attached  himself  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  to  his 
having  preached  an  offensive  sermon  at  St.  James's.  It  has  been 
told  me  that  he  had  two  hundred  a  year  in  the  late  reign,  by 
the  patronage  of  Walpole ;  and  that,  whenever  any  one  re- 
minded the  king  of  Young,  the  only  answer  was,  **  he  has  a 
pension.^'  All  the  light  thrown  on  this  inquiry,  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Seeker,  only  serves  to  show  at  what  a  late 
period  of  life  the  author  of  the  '*  Night  Thoughts"  solicited 
preferment  : 

"  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  July  8,  1758. 
"  Good  Dr.  Young, 
^*  I  have  long  wondered,  that  more  suitable  notice  of  your 
p-eat  merit  hath  not  been  taken  by  persons  in  power.     But  how 
to  remedy  the  omission  I  see  not.    No  encouragement  hath  ever 
been  given  me  to  mention  things  of  this  nature  to  his  majesty. 
And  therefore,  in  all  likelihood,  the  only  consequence  of  doing 
it  would  be  weakening  the  little  influence  which  possibly  I  may 
have  on  some  other  occasions.     Your  fortune  and  your  reputa* 
tion  set  you  above  the  need  of  advancement ;  and  your  senti- 
ments above  that  concern  for  it,  on  your  own  account,  which, 
on  that  of  the  public,  is  sincerely  felt  by 

Your  loving  brother, 

Tho.  Cant." 

At  last,  at  the  age  of  fourscore,  he  was  appointed^  in   1761, 
clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  princess  dowager. 

One  obstacle  must  have  stood  not  a  little  in  the  way  of  that 
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.  prerermeat  after  which  his  whole  lite  sectni  to  have  panted. 
Though  he  took  orders,  he  never  entirely  shook  off  politic!- 
He  was  always  the  lioo  of  his  master  Milton,  "  pawing  lo  get 
free  his  hiailer  parts."  By  this  conduct,  if  he  gained  sonu 
friends,  he  made  many  enemies. 

Again  :  Young  was  a  poet ;  and  again,  with  reverence  be  it 
spoken,  poets  by  profession  do  not  always  make  the  best  e\a- 
gymen.  If  the  author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughu"  composed 
many  sermons,  he  did  not  oblige  the  public  with  many. 

Besides,  in  the  latter  part  of  life,  Young  was  fond  of  bolding 
himself  out  for  a  man  retired  from  the  world.  Bui  he  seenwd 
to  have  forgotten  that  the  same  verse  which  contains  "  oblitui 
meorum,"  contains  also  "  oblivisceodus  et  illis."  The  brittle 
chain  of  worldly  friendship  and  patronage  is  broken  as  efiec- 
tually,  when  one  goes  beyond  the  length  of  it,  as  when  the 
other  does.  To  the  vessel  which  is  sailing  from  the  shore,  it 
only  appears  that  the  shore  also  recedes ;  in  life  it  b  truly  thos. 
He  who  retires  from  the  world  will  find  himself,  in  reality, 
deserted  as  fast,  if  not  faster,  by  the  world.  The  public  U  not 
to  be  treated  as  the  coxcomb  treats  his  mistress ;  to  be  threit 
ened  with  desertion,  in  order  to  increase  fondness- 
Young  seems  to  have  been  taken  at  his  word.  Notwith- 
standing his  frequent  complaints  of  being  neglected,  no  hand 
was  reached  out  to  pull  him  from  that  retirement  of  which  be 
declared  himself  enamoured.  Alexander  assigned  no  palacefor 
the  residence  of  Diogenes,  who  boasted  his  surly  satistaction 
with  his  tub. 

Of  the  domestic  manners  and  petty  habits  of  the  author  of  the 
"  Night  Thoughts,*'  I  hoped  to  have  given  you  an  account  from 
the  best  authority  :  but  who  shall  dare  to  say,  to-morrow  I  will 
be  wise  or  virtuous,  or  to-morrow  1  will  do  a  particular  thing? 
Upon  enquiring  for  his  house-keeper,  I  learned  that  she  wtl 
buried  two  days  before  1  reached  the  town  of  her  abode. 

In  a  letter  from  Tscliarner,  a  noble  foreigner,  to  count  Haller, 
Tscharner  says,  he  has  lately  spent  four  days  with  Young  it 
Welwyn,  where  the  the  author  takes  all  the  ease  and  pleasure 
mankind  can  desire.  "  Every  thing  about  him  shows  the  nun, 
each  individual  being  placed  by  rule.  All  is  neat  without  art 
He  is  very  pleasant  in  conversation,  and  extremely  polite." 

This,  and  more,  may  possibly  be  true ;  but  Tschamer's  wu 
a  Grst  visit,  a  visit  of  curiosity  and  admiration,  and  a  visit  which 
the  author  expected. 

Of  Edward  Young,  an  anecdote  which  wanders  among  read- 
ers is  not  true,  that  he  was  Fielding's  Parson  Adams.  The 
original  of  that  famous  painting  was  William  Young,  who  was 
a  clergyman.     He  supported  an  uncomfortable  su^istence  by 


riiog  for  ttic  booksellers  from  Greek  ;  and  if  he  did  not 
gmm  lo  be  his  own  friend,  was  at  least  no  man's  enemy.  Vet 
the  facility  n-ith  which  this  report  has^ained  belief  Jn  the  world 
argue*,  were  it  not  sufTifienity  known,  that  the  author  of  the 
"Night  Thoughts"  bore  some  resemblance  to  Adams. 

The  attention  which  Young  beatowed  upon  the  perusal  of 
books  is  not  unworthy  of  imitaliun.  When  any  passage  pleased 
him,  he  appears  to  hare  fuUleJ  down  the  leaf.  On  these  passages 
he  bestowed  a  second  reading.  But  the  labours  of  man  are  too 
frequenily  vain.  Before  he  returned  to  much  of  what  he  bad 
oace  approved,  be  died.  Many  of  his  books,  which  I  have  seen, 
kre  by  those  notes  of  approbation  so  swelled  beyond  their  real 
bulk,  Ihat  Ihey  will  hardly  shut, 

Wtiil  Ihoiieli  we  wide  in  n-eahh  or  loar  in  fame ! 
Eanh'ii  liiglicsl  UBtion  ends  iii  Hen  he  liei  ' 
And  i/ud  IB  thul  cuncludci  her  nubleit  song! 

i^e  author  of  these  lines  is  not  without  his  Hie  jatel. 
JAy  the  good  sense  of  his  son,  it  contains  none  of  that  praise 
■ich  no  marble  can  make  the  bad  or  the  foolish  merit ;  which, 
it  the  direction  of  a  stone  or  a  turf,  will  find  its  ivay, 
Bbter,  Id  the  desen-ing. 

U.  S. 

Opiimi  Fwenri* 

F.uvt>Di  Yono,  U..l>. 

Uujui  Becleiia  rcct. 

El  Klizsbelllx 

fxm.  prxnob. 

ronjugis  eju*  sunMiiissimx, 

Vm  el  gntiaiimo  nnimo 

Hi>c  niirtnar  poiuii 

F.   Y. 

Viljii*  supc rales. 

I  it  not  strange  that  the  author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts'* 
I  inachbed  no  monument  lo  Ibe  njemory  of  his  lamented 
B?  Yet  what  marble  »vill  e.ndiire  as  long  as  the  poems  ? 
kieh,  my  good  friend,  is  the  account  which  1  have  been  able 
EoUe<'t  of  the  great  Young.  That  it  may  be  long  before  any 
jC  like  ubat  I  have  just  transcribed  be  necessary  for  you,  is. 
^sincere  wi^h  of, 

Dear  sir, 

Vouf  greatly  obliged  friend, 
Hkr&ert  Croft,  Jun. 
n.Sept.  1780. 

'.  B.  This  account  of  Young  was  seen  by  you  in  mantvcript, 
i  know,  sir ;  and,  tliough  1  could  not  prevail  on  you  to  auikft 
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any  alteration,  you  insisted  on  striking  out  one  _ 

cause  it  said,  that  if  I  did  not  wish  to  live  Iqnp^  for  your  ieha^l 
did  for  the  sake  of  myself  and  of  the  world.  But  this  iMJeUw^ 
you  will  not  see  before  the  printing  of  it ;  and  I  will  say  hen^ 
in  spite  of  you,  how  I  feel  myself  honoured  and  bettered  .hf 
your  friendship :  and  that,  if  I  do  credit  to  the  chureh,  «A« 
which  I  always  longed,  and  for  which  I  am  now  going  to  cm  ii 
exchange  the  bar,  though  not  at  so  late  a  period  of  life  as  xooig 
took  orders, 'it  will  be  owing,  in  no  small  measure,  to  my  ha^* 
ing  had  the  happiness  of  calling  the  author  of  '^  The  RamUei^ 
my  friend. 

!!•  Cf'  • 

Oxford,  Oct.  1782.  .* 

Of  Young's  poems  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  general  ebarafr' 
ter ;  for  he  has  no  uniformity  of  manner ;  one  of  his  pieces  hss 
no  great  resemblance  to  another.  He  began  to  write  eariy^aiid 
continued  long ;  and  at  different  times  had  different  modes  of 
poetical  excellence  in  view.  His  numbers  are  sometimes  smootby 
and  sometimes  rugged ;  his  style  is  sometimes  concatenated,  and 
sometimes  abrupt;  sometimes  diffusive,  and  sometimes  concise. 
His  plan  seems  to  have  started  in  his  mind  at  the  present  uuh 
ment ;  and  his  thoughts  appear  the  effect  of  chance^  sometimes 
adverse,  and  sometimes  lucky,  with  very  little  operation  of 
judgment. 

He  was  not  one  of  those  writers  whom  experience  improveiy 
and  who.  observing  their  own  faults,  become  gradually  correct 
His  poem  on  the  ^^  Last  Day,"  his  first  great  performance,  has  an 
equability  and  propriety,  which  he  afterwards  either  never  endea- 
voured or  never  attained.  Many  paragraphs  are  noble,  and  few 
are  mean,  yet  the  whole  is  languid;  the  plan  is  too  much  ex- 
tended, and  a  succession  of  images  divides  and  weakens  the 
general  conception  ;  but  the  great  reason  why  the  reader  is  dis- 
appointed is,  that  the  thought  of  the  Last  Day  makes  every 
man  more  than  poetical,  by  spreading  over  his  mind  a  genend 
obscurity  of  sacred  horror,  that  oppresses  distinction,  and  dis- 
dains expression. 

His  story  of  "  Jane  Grey''  was  never  popular.  It  is  wril- 
ten  with  elegance  enough ;  but  Jane  is  too  heroic  to  be  pitied. 

The  "  Universal  Passion"  is  indeed  a  very  great  performanee* 
It  is  said  to  be  a  series  of  epigrams ;  but  if  it  be,  it  is  what  the 
author  intended  :  his  endeavour  was  at  the  production  of  strik- 
ing distichs  and  pointed  sentences ;  and  his  distichs  have  the 
weight  of  solid  sentiment,  and  his  points  the  sharpness  of  re- 
sistless truth. 

His  characters  are  often  selected  with  discernment  and 
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dnwD  with  nicety  ;  his  illustrations  were  often  happy,  and  his 
reflections  often  just.  His  species  of  satire  is  between  those  of 
HfMraeeandJuvenal ;  and  he  has  the  gaiety  of  Horace  without  his 
ksity  of  numbers,  and  the  morality  of  Juvenal  with  greater  va- 
riation of  images.  He  pkys  indeed  only  on  the  surface  of  life ; 
he  never  penetrates  the  recess  of  the  mind,  and  therefore  the 
whole  power  of  his  poetry  is  exhausted  by  a  single  perusal ;  his 
eooceits  please  only  when  they  surprise. 

To  translate  he  never  condescended,  unless  his  '^  Paraphrase 
on  Job''  may  be  considered  as  a  version  :  in  which  he  has  not, 
I  think,  been  unsuccessful ;  he  indeed  favoured  himself,  by 
choosing  those  parts  which  most  easily  admit  the  ornaments  of 
English  poetry. 

He  had  least  success  in  his  lyric  attempts,  in  which  he  seema 
to  have  been  under  some  malignant  influence :  he  is  always 
labouring  to  be  great,  and  at  last  is  only  turgid. 

In  his  '^  Night  Thoughts"  he  has  exhibiteid  a  very  wide  dis- 
play of  original  poetry,  variegated  with  deep  reflections  and 
striking  allusions,  a  wilderness  of  thought,  in  which  the  fertility 
Infancy  scatters  flowers  of  every  hue  and  every  odour.  This 
it  one  of  the  few  poems  in  which  blank  verse  could  not  be 
changed  for  rhyme  but  with  disadvantage.  The  wild  diffusion 
of  the  sentiments,  and  the  digressive  sallies  of  imagination,  would 
have  been  compressed  and  restrained  by  confinement  to  rhyme. 
The  excellence  of  this  work  is  not  exactness,  but  copiousness ; 
particular  lines  are  not  to  be  regarded  :  the  power  is  in  the 
whole ;  and  in  the  whole  there  is  a  magnificence  like  that  as- 
cribed to  Chinese  plantations,  the  magnificence  of  vast  extent 
and  endless  diversity. 

His  last  poem  was  *^  Resignation  ;"  in  which  he  made,  as  he 
was  accustomed,  an  experiment  of  a  new  mode  of  writings  and 
succeeded  better  than  in  his  '^  Ocean"  or  his  ^^  Merchant"  It 
was  very  falsely  represented  as  a  proof  of  decayed  faculties. 
There  is  Young  in  every  stanza,  such  as  he  often  was  in  the 
highest  Vigour. 

His  tragedies,  not  making  part  of  the  collection,  I  had  for 
gotten,  till  Mr.  Stevens  recalled  them  to  my  thoughts  by  re 
marking,  that  he  seemed  to  have  one  favourite  catastrophe,  as  his 
three  plays  all  concluded  with  lavish  suicide ;  a  method  by 
which,  as  Dryden  remarked,  a  poet  easily  rids  his  scene  of  per-* 
sons  whom  he  wants  not  to  keep  alive.  In  "  Busiris"  there  are 
the  greatest  ebullitions  of  imagination  :  but  the  pride  of  "  Busi- 
ris"  is  such  as  no  other  man  can  have,  and  the  whole  is  too  re- 
mote from  known  life,  to  raise  either  grief,  terror,  or  indignation. 
The  **  Revenge"  approaches  much  nearer  to  human  practices 
and  manners;  and  therefore  keeps  possession  of  the  stags :  thft 
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first  design  seems  auggestod  by  ^OtheHo^^  but  the  iefleetioa% 
tiie  incidents,  and  the  diction,  are  or^^d.  The  nxNrsl  obasi 
Tsitions  are  so'introdooed,  and  so  expressed,  as  to  have  all  llit 
novelty  that  can  be  required.  Of  ^  The  Brothers"  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  nodiiog^  since  nothing  was  ever  said  of  it  by  the 
poblic 

It  must  be  allowed  of  Toung^s  poetry  that  it  abounds  in  tIuMg|ht, 
but  without  much  accuracy  or  selection.  When  he  lays  hold 
of  an  illustration,  he  pursues  it  beyond  expectation,  sometimes 
happily,  as  in  his  parallel  of  ^^  Qoicksilvei^'  with  ^*  Pleasore,'' 
which  I  have  heard  repeated  with  ap|Miobation  by  a  lady,  of 
whose  praise  he  would  have  been  very  justly  proud,  and  whlib 
is  very  ingenious,  very  subtle,  and  almost  exact :  but  sometimes 
he  is  less  lucky,  as  when,  in  his  **  Night  Thoughts,"  it  he^^ll|( 
dropped  into  his  mind,  that  the  orbs,  floating  »n  space,  might  be 
called  the  cluster  of  creation,  he  thinks  oO  a  cluster  of  grapes^ 
and  says,  that  they  all  hang  on  the  great  vine,  drinkii^  tfa^ 
**  nectareous  juice  of  immortal  life." 

His  conceits  are  sometimes  yet  less  valuable.  In  '^  The  Last 
Day"  he  hopes  to  illustrate  the  re-assembly  of  the  atoms  that 
compose  the  human  body  at  the  "  Tramp  of  Doom,"  by  the  col* 
lection  of  bees  into  a  swarm  at  the  tinkling  of  a  pan. 

The  prophet  says  of  Tyre,  that  "  her  Merchants  are  Princes." 
YoHng  says  of  T3Te  in  his  "  Merchant," 

Her  merchants  princes,  and  each  deck  a  throTte. 

l»et  burlesque  try  to  p;o  beyond  him. 

He  has  the  trick  of  joining  the  turgid  and  familiar :  to  buy  the 
alliance  of  Britain.  **  Climes  were  paid  down.^  Antithesis  is 
is  his  favourite,  *^  They  for  kindness  hate  :^'  and  ^^  because  she's 
ri«;ht,  she's  ever  in  the  wrong/' 

His  versification  is  his  own ;  neither  his  blank  nor  his  rhyming 
lines  have  an}'  resemblance  to  those  of  former  writers^  he  picks 
np  no  hemistichs,  he  copies  no  favourite  expressions  ;  he  seems 
to  have  laid  up  no  stores  of  thought  or  diction,  but  to  owe  all  to 
the  fortuitous  suggestions  of  the  present  moment.  Yet  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that,  when  once  he  had  formed  a  new  desigOy 
he  then  laboured  it  with  very  patient  industry;  and  that  lie 
composed  with  great  labour,  and  frequent  revisions. 

His  verses  are  formed  by  no  certain  model ;  he  is  no  mCMPS 
like  himself  in  his  different  productions  than  he  is  like  others. 
He  seems  never  to  have  studied  prosody,  nor  to  have  had  any 
direction  but  from  his  own  ear.  But  with  all  bis  de&cts,^  he 
was  a  man  of  genius  and  a  poet. 
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Or  David  Mallet,  having  no  written  memorial,  I  am  able 
to  give  no  other  account  than  such  as  b  supplied  by  the  unao- 
fliorised  loquacity  of  common  £ime,  and  a  very  slight  personal 
knowledge. 

He  was  by  his  original  one  of  the  Ma^regors,  a  clan  that 
became,  about  sixty  years  ago,  under  the  conduct  of  Robin  Roy, 
so  formidable  and  so  infamous  for  violence  and  robbery,  that  the 
Dame  was  annulled  by  a  legal  abolition  ;  and  when  they  were 
all  to  denominate  themselves  anew,  the  father,  I  suppose  of  this 
author,  called  himself  Malloch. 

David  Malloch  was,  by  the  penury  of  hb  parents,  compelled 
to  be  janitor  of  the  High  School  at  Edinburgh ;  a  mean  office, 
of  which  he  did  not  afterwards  delight  to  hear.  But  he  sur- 
mounted the  disadvantages  of  his  birth  and  fortune  ;  for  when 
the  duke  of  Montrose  applied  to  the  college  of  Edinburgh  for 
a  tutor  to  educate  his  sonS)  Malloch  was  recommended ;  and  I 
never  heard  that  he  dishonoured  his  credentials. 

When  his  pupils  were  sent  to  see  the  world,  they  were  en- 
trusted to  his  care ;  and  having  conducted  them  round  the  com- 
mon circle  of  modish  travels,  he  returned  with  them  to  London, 
^here,  by  the  influence  of  the  family  in  which  he  resided,  he 
nturally  gained  admission  to  many  persons  of  the  highest  rank, 
and  the  highest  character,  to  wits,  nobles,  and  statesmen. 

Of  his  works,  I  know  not  whether  I  can  trace  the  series.  His 
first  production  was  *^ William  and  Margaret;''*  of  which, 
though  it  contains  nothing  very  striking  or  difficult,  he  has  been 
envied  the  reputation  ;  and  plagiarism  has  been  boldly  charged, 
but  never  proved. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  published  **  The  Excursion"  (1728), 
a  desultory  and  capricious  view  of  such  scenes  of  nature  as  his 

•  IfaUet't  •^  William  and  Margaret"  was  printed  in  Aaron  HilPs  •*  Plain 
Dealer/'  No.  36,  July  34, 1724.  In  iU  original  state  it  was  xtry  different 
ffhim  what  it  is  in  the  last  edition  of  his  works. 
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fancy  led  him,  or  his  knowledn  enabled  him  to  deseribe.  ft 
is  not  devoid  of  poetical  spirit.  Many  of  his  images  are  strikiBj^ 
and  many  of  the  paragraphs  are  elegant  The  cast  of  dietioi) 
seems  to  be  copied  from  Thomson^  whose  "  Seasons"  wiii 
then  in  their  full  blossom  of  reputation.  He  has  ThomaoA's 
beauties  and  his  faults. 

His  poem  on  ^*  Verbal  Criticism"  (1733)  was  written  to  pqr 
court  to  Pope,  on  a  subject  which  he  either  did  not  understaM^or 
willingly 'misrepresented ;  and  is  little  morethanan^improvemeii^ 
or  rather  expansion,  of  a  fragment  which  Pope  printed  uiK 
miscellany  long  before  he  engrafted  it  into  a  regular  poWti 
There  is  in  this  piece  more  pertness  than  wit,  and  more  eenfih 
dence  than  knowledge.  The  versification  is  tolerable,  nor  faft 
criticism  allow  it  a  higher  praise.  -^ 

His  first  tragedy  was  ^'£urydice/'  acted  at  DruryJant  in 
1731 ;  of  which  I  know  not  the  reception  nor  the  merit,  bM 
have  heard  it  mentioned  as  a  mean  performance^  He  wi»  net- 
then  too  high  to  accefft  a  prologue  and  epilc^e  from  Aainn 
Hill,  neither  of  which  can  be  much  commended. 

Having  cleared  his'tongue  from  his  native  pronunciation  so  as 
to  be  no  longer  distinguished  as  a  Scot,  he  seems  inclined  to 
disincumber  himself  from  all  adherences  of  his  original,  and  took 
upon  him  to  change  his  name  from  Scotch  Malloch  to  English 
Mallety  without  any  imaginable  reason  of  preference  which  the 
eye  or  ear  can  discover.  What  other  proofs  he  gave  of  disre^ 
spect  to  his  native  country,  I  know  not ;  but  it  was  remarked  oi 
him,  that  he  was  the  only  Scot  whom  Scotchmen  did  not  com- 
mend. 

About  this  time  Pope,  whom  he  visited  familiarly,  published 
his  ^^  Essay  on  Man,"  but  concealed  the  author ;  and  when 
Mallet  entered  one  day,  Pope  asked  him  slightly  what  these 
was  new.  Mallet  told  him,  that  the  newest  piece  was  somethisff 
called  an  ^'  Essay  on  Man,"  which  he  had  inspected  idly,  aqd 
seeing  the  utter  inability  of  the  author,  who  had  neither  skill  k 
writing  nor  knowledge  of  the  subject,  had  tossed  it  away.  Pope* 
to  punish  his  self-conceit,  told  him  the  secret. 

Anew  edition  of  the  works  of  Bacon,  being  prepared  (1750) 
for  the  press,  Mallet  was  employed  to  prefix  a  life,  which  be 
has  written  with  elegance,  perhaps  with  some  affectation  ;  but 
with  so  much  more  knowledge  of  history  than  of  science,  that 
when  he  afterwards  undertook  the  life  of  Marlborough,  Wa^ 
burton  remarked,  that  he  might  perhaps  forget  that  Manboroi^ 
was  a  general,  as  he  had  forgotten  that  Bacon  was  a  philosopher. 

Wlien  the  prince  of  Wales  was  driven  from  the  palace,  and, 
setting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  opposition,  kept  a  separate 
court,  he  endeavoured  to  increase  his  popularity  by  the  patroa- 
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age  of  litsrature,  and  made  Mallet  his  under-secretary,  with  a 
niarv  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  Thomson  likewise  had  a 

Cnsioo;  and  they  were  associated  in  the  composition  of  ^'The 
tsque  of  Alfred/'  which  in  its  original  state  was  played  at  Clief- 
den  in  1740  ;  it  was  afterwards  almost  wholly  chan^d  by  M al- 
Ief|  and  brought  upon  the  stage  at  Dmry-lane  in  1751,  but  with 
oo  great  success. 

Mallet,  in  a  familiar  conversation  with  Garrick,  discoursing  of 
the  diligence  which  he  w*as  then  exerting  upon  the  *^  Life  of 
Marlborough/'  let  him  know,  that,  in  the  series  of  great  men 
quickly  to  be  exhibited,  he  should  find  a  niche  for  the  hero  of 
the  theatre.  Garrick  professed  to  wonder  by  what  artifice  he 
aould  be  introduced  ;  but  Mallet  let  him  know,  that,  by  a  dex- 
terous anticipation,  he  should  fix  him  in  a  conspicuous  place. 
**  Mr.  Mallet,"  says  Garrick,  in  his  gratitude  of  exultation^ 
^  have  you  left  off  to  write  for  the  stage?"  Mallet  then  confessed 
that  he  had  a  drama  in  his  hands.  Garrick  promised  to  act  it ; 
and  "  Alfred"  was  produced. 

The  long  retardation  of  the  life  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
shows,  with  strong  conviction,  how  little  confidence  can  be  placed 
ID  posthumous  renown.  When  he  died,  it  was  soon  determined 
that  his  story  should  be  delivered  to  posterity;  and  the  papers 
supposed  to  contain  the  necessary  information  were  delivered  to 
lora  Molesworth,  who  had  been  his  favourite  in  Flanders. 
When  Molesworth  died,  the  same  papers  were  transferred  with 
tihe  same  design  to  Sir  Richard  Steele,  who  in  some  of  his  exi* 
mces  put  them  in  pawn.  They  then  remained  with  the  old 
doehess,  who  in  her  will  assigned  the  task  to  Glover  and  Mallet, 
with  a  reward  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and  a  prohibition  to  insert 
any  verses.  Glover  rejected,  I  suppose  with  disdain,  the  legacy, 
and  devolved  the  whole  work  upon  Mallet ;  who  had  from  the 
late  duke  of  Marlborough  a  pension  to  promote  his  industry,  and 
who  talked  of  the  discoveries  which  he  had  made,  but  left  not, 
when  he  died,  any  historical  labours  behind  him. 

While  he  was  in  the  prince's  service  he  published  Mustapha, 
with  a  prologue  by  Thomson,  not  mean,  but  far  inferior  to  that 
which  he  had  received  from  Mallet  for  '^  Agamemnon."  Tho 
epilogue,  said  to  be  written  by  a  friend,  was  composed  in  haste 
bj  Blallet,  in  the  place  of  one  promised,  which  was  never  given. 
lliis  tragedy  was  dedicated  to  the  prince  his  master.  It  was 
acted  at  Drury-Lane  in  1739,  and  was  well  received,  but  was 
never  revived. 

Id  1740,  he  produced,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  77ut 
Masque  of  Alfred^  in  conjunction  with  Thomson. 

For  sometime  afterwards  he  lay  at  rest  After  a  long  inter- 
val, his  next  work  was  Amintor  and  Theodora,  (1747)  a  long 
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Etonr  in  blank  verse ;  in  which  it  etnnot  be  denied  thttthewriM  ; 
copioosness  and  eleganee  of  languagei  vigour  of  sentineitt^lil 
imagery  well  adapm  to  take  posaetaion  of  the  fiincy.    BulBjJI 
blank  verse.    This  he  sold  to  VuIIant  for  one  hundred  itijk  \ 
twenty  pounds.    The  first  sale  was  not  great,  and  it  ia  now  Ml  i 
in  foreetfulness.  «     -^ 

Mdlet,  by  address  or  accident,  perhapa  by  hia  dqitetail 
on  the  prince,  found  his  way  to  Bolim^broKe ;  a  man  whoee  ^lilb 
and  petulance  made  hb  kindness  difficult  to  gain  or  kee^  ''^^ 
whom  Mallet  waa  content  to  court  by  an  act,  whieh  II 
was  unwillingly  performed.    When  it  waa  found  that 
clandestinely  printed  an  unauthorized  number  <tf  the 

called  '*  The  Patriot  King,''  Bolingbroke,  in  a  fit  of  uae 

resolved  to  blast  his  memory,  and  emdoyed  MaDet  (1T„^  ^ 
the  executioner  of  his  vengeance.  Mallet  had  not  virliii^  ik 
had  not  spirit  to  refuse  the  office ;  and  was  rewarded  sol  kag 
after  with  the  legacy  of  lord  BoUnsbroke's  worka. 

Many  of  the  political  pieces  had  been  written  during  the  op 
position  to  Walpole,  and  given  to  Franklin,  as  he  supposed,  u 
perpetuity.  These,  among  the  rest,  were  claimed  by  the  wiO. 
The  question  was  referred  to  arbitrators ;  but,  when  they  decided 
against  Mallet,  he  refused  to  yield  to  the  award  ;  and  by  the 
help  of  Millar  the  bookseller,  published  all  that  he  could  find, 
but  with  success  very  much  below  his  expectation. 

In  1755,  his  masque  of  Britannia  was  acted  at  Drury-Lane; 
and  his  tragedy  of  Elvira  in  1763  ;  in  which  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed keeper  of  the  book  of  entries  for  ships  in  die  port  of 
London. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  war,  when  the  nation  was  exif- 
perated  by  ill  success,  he  was  employed  to  turn  the  public  ven- 
geance upon  Byn^,  and  wrote  a  letter  of  accusation  under  the 
character  of  a  "  Plain  Man."  The  paper  was  with  great  in- 
dustry circulated  and  dispersed  ;  and  he,  for  his  seasonable  iniff- 
vention,  had  a  considerable  pension  bestowed  upon  him^  whkh 
he  retained  to  his  death. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  went  with  his  wife  to  France; 
but  after  a  while,  finding  his  health  declining,  he  returned  alooe 
to  England,  and  died  in  April  1765. 

He  was  twice  married,  and  by  his  first  wife  had  several  chil- 
dren. One  daughter,  who  married  an  Italian  of  rank  named 
Cilesio,  wrote  a  tragedy  called  "  Almida,"  which  was  acted  at 
Drury-Lane.  His  second  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman's 
steward,  who  had  a  considerable  fortune,  which  she  took  care  to 
retain  in  her  own  hands. 

His  stature  was  diminutive,  but  he  was  regularly  formed  :  his 
appearance,  till  he  grew  corpulent,  was  agreeable,  and  he  sof- 
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fund  it  to  want  no  recommendation  that  dress  could  give  it  His 
•Oivenatioo  was  el^ant  and  easy.  The  rest  of  his  character 
mKff  without  injury  to  his  memory,  sink  into  silence. 

As  a  writer  he  cannot  be  placed  in  any  high  class.  There  is 
BO  apeeiea  of  composition  in  which  he  was  eminent.  His  dramas 
bad  their  day,  a  short  day,  and  are  forgotten  ;  his  blank  verse 
to  my  ear  the  echo  of  Thomson.  His  ^'  Life  of  Bacon"  is 
as  it  is  appended  to  Bacon's  volumes,  but  is  no  longer 
pwtkmed.  His  works  are  such  as  a  writer,  bustling  in  the 
ppvld^  allowing  himself  in  public,  and  emerging  occasionally 
time  to  time  into  notice,  might  keep  alive  by  his  personal 
nee ;  but  which,  conveying  little  information,  and  giving  no 
pleasure,  must  soon  give  way,  as  the  succession  of  things 
new  topics  of  conversation  and  other  modes  of  amuse- 
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Mark  Akenside  was  born  on  tho  ninth  of  NoTember,l7II» 
at  Newcastle  uponTync.  His  father  Mark,  was  a  biitditi^,of 
the  presbyterian  sect ;  his  mother's  name  was  Mary  iMJOmfinu 
He  received  the  first  part  of  his  education  at  the  gramnlar- 
school  of  Newcastle ;  and  was  afterwards  instructed  by  Mir. 
Wilson  who  kept  a  private  academy. 

At  the  a«;e  of  eighteen  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  that  he 
might  qualify  himself  for  the  office  of  a  dissenting  minister,  and 
received  some  assistance  from  the  fund  which  the  dissenters 
employ  in  educating  youn;];  men  of  scanty  fortune.  But  a  wider 
Ticw  of  the  world  opened  other  scenes,  and  prompted  other 
hopes  :  he  determined  to  study  physic,  and  repaid  that  contri- 
bution, which,  being  received  for  a  different  purpose^  he  justly 
thought  it  dishonourable  to  retain. 

Whether,  when  he  resolved  not  to  be  a  dissenting  minister, 
he  ceased  to  be  a  dissenter,  I  know  not.  He  certainly  retained  an 
unnecessary  and  outrageous  zeal  for  what  he  called  and  thought 
liberty  ;  a  zeal  which  sometimes  disguises  from  the  world,  and 
not  rarely  from  the  mind  which  it  possesses,  an  envious  desire 
of  plundering  wealth  or  degrading  greatness  ;  and  of  which  tbe 
immediate  tendency  is  innovation  and  anarchy,  an  impetnoui 
eagerness  to  subvert  and  confuund,  with  very  little  care  what 
shall  be  established. 

Akenside  was  one  of  those  poets  who  had  felt  very  early  the 
motions  of  genius,  and  one  of  those  students  who  have  very 
early  stored  their  minds  witii  sentiments  and  imnges.  Many  of 
his  performances  were  produced  in  his  youth ;  and  his  greatest 
work,  "  The  Pleasures  of  Imagination,"  appeared  in  1744.  I 
have  heard  Dodsley,  i)y  whom  it  was  publiblied,  relate,  that 
r%'hen  the  copy  was  offered  him,  the  price  demanded  for  it, 
whicii  was  an  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  being  such  as  he 
A'as  not  inclined  to  give  precipitately,  he  carried  the  work  to 
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Fope^  who  having  looked  into  it,  advised  him  not  to  make  a 
nifgurdly  offer ;  for  ^^  this  was  no  cvery-day  writer.'' 

Id  1741  he  went  to  Leyden  in  pursuit  of  medical  knowledge  ; 
and  three  years  afterwards  (May  lii,  1744}  became  doctor  of 
physicyhavingy  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Dutch  universities, 
published  a  thesis  or  dissertation.  The  subject  which  he  chose 
was  '^  The  Original  and  Growth  of  the  Human  Foetus ;"  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  departed ,  with  great  judgment ,  from 
the  opinion  then  established^  and  to  have  delivered  that  which 
has  bMBen  since  confirmed  and  received. 

Akenside  was  a  young  man,  warm  with  every  notion  that  by 
nature  or  accident  had  been  connected  >yith  the  sound  of  liberty, 
and,by  an  eccentricity  which  such  dispositions  do  not  easily  avoid, 
a  lover  of  contradiction,  and  no  friend  to  any  thing  established. 
He  adopted  Shaftsbury's  foolish  assertion  of  the  efficacy  of  ridi- 
cule for  the  discovery  of  truth.  For  this  he  was  attacked  by 
Warburton,  and  defended  by  Dyson :  Warburton  afterwards 
reprinted  his  remarks  at  the  end  of  his  dedication  to  the  free- 
thinkers. 

The  result  of  all  the  arguments,  which  have  been  produced 
in  a  long  and  eager  discussion  of  this  idle  question,  may  easily 
be  collected.  If  ridicule  be  applied  to  any  position  as  the  test 
of  truth,  it  will  then  become  a  question  whether  such  ridicule 
be  just ;  and  this  can  only  be  decided  by  the  application  of  truth, 
as  the  test  of  ridicule.  Two  men,  fearing,  one  a  real  and  the 
other  a  fancied  danger,  will  be  for  a  while  equally  exposed  to 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  cowardice,  contemptuous  censure, 
and  ludicrous  representation ;  and  the  true  state  of  both  cases 
must  be  known  before  it  can  be  decided  whose  terror  is  rational, 
who  is  to  be  pitied,  and  who  to  be  despised.  Both  are  for  a 
while  equally  exposed  to  laugliter,  but  both  are  not  therefore 
equally  contemptible. 

In  the  revisal  of  his  poem,  though  he  died  before  he  had 
finished  it,  be  omitted  the  lines  which  had  given  occasion  to 
Warburton's  objections. 

He  published,  soon  after  his  return  from  Lieyden,  (1745)  his 
first  collection  of  odes ;  and  was  impelled  by  his  rage  of  of  pa- 
triotism to  write  a  very  acrimonious  epistle  to  Pulteney,  whom 
he  stigmatizes,  under  Uie  name  of  Curio,  as  the  betrayer  of  his 
country. 

Being  now  to  live  by  his  profession,  he  first  commenced 
physician  at  Northampton,  where  Dr.  Stonehouse  then  prac- 
tised, with  such  reputation  and  success,  that  a  stranger  was  not 
likely  to  gain  ground  upon  him.  Akenside  tried  the  contest  a 
while ;  and  having  deafened  the  place  with  clamours  for  liberty, 
lemoved  to  Hampstead,  where  he  resided  more  than  two  year?, 
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i|iid  Iben  fixed  hinself  in  Loodooi the  pioper  pbMlbrftnwMf 
MOomplifhnieDts  like  hit.  «  *.  >i 

.  AtLondoo  be  watknomi  as  a  poett  butwaa  atOltv^flMhi 
Im  way  as  a  pbydcian ;  and  wmU  perhips  haTa^beeo  iieAnp|4 
to  great  exig(»ices>  but  that  Mr.  Dyaon,  with  an  ardoor  of  ftia|4kT 
diip  that  has  not  many  example^  albwed  him  time  hMojlid 
pounds  a  year.  Thus  supportedi  be  advanced  gndoaUy  im 
medical  re^tation^  but  never  attained  an^  great  extent  of.i«lp»» 
dee,  or  eminence  of  popularity.  A  pby  sieian  in  a  great  eity  emni 
lo  be  the  mere  play-thinc  of  fortune  f  bia  degree  of  repotatiM 
i%  for  the  most  part,  totuly  casual:  tiiey  that  emplof  him  kww 
not  his  excellence ;  they  that  reject  him  know  not  his  deficaenfifc 
By  any  acute  observer,  who  had  looked  on  the  transactions^  iC 


the  medical  world  for  half  a  centurjr,  a  very  curious  book  mi^ift 
be  written  on  the  ^'  fortune  of  physiciana.'^ 


ide  appears  not  to  have  been  wanting  to  }iis  own  soe*^ 
cess :  he  placea  himself  in  view  by  all  the  cpmmon  mefhedii 
he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Soyal  Society ;  he  obtained  4  4^. 
gree  at  Cambridge ;  and  was  admitted  into  the  college  of  physi- 
cians ;  he  wrote  little  poetry,  but  published  from  time  to  time, 
medi(»l  essajrs  and  ol^ervations ;  he  became  physician  to  St 
Thomas's  Hospital ;  he  read  the  Golstonian  Lectures  in  Ansto* 
my ;  but  began  to  give,  for  the  Crounian  Lecture,  a  history  of 
the  revival  of  learning,  from  which  he  soon  desisted ;  and,  in 
conversation,  he  very  eagerly  forced  himsdf  into  notice  by  sa 
ambitious  ostentation  of  elegance  and  literature. 

His  discourse  on  the  dysentery  (1764)  was  considered  ss  a 
very  conspicuous  specimen  of  Latinity,  which  entitled  him  to 
the  same  height  of  place  among  the  scholars,  as  he  possessed 
before  among  the  wits ;  and  he  might  perhaps  have  risen  to  a 
greater  elevation  of  character,  but  diat  his  studies  were  ended 
with  his  life,  by  a  putrid  fever,  June  23,  1770,  in  the  forty* 
ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Akenside  is  to  be  considered  as  a^didactic  and  Ijrric  poet 
His  great  work  is  "  The  Pleasures  of  Imagination  ;''^  a  perfonn- 
ance  which,  published  as  it  was,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three^ 
raised  expectations  that  were  not  very  amply  satisfied.  It  bss 
undoubtedly  a  just  claim  to  very  particular  notice,  as  an  exam|4e 
of  great  felicity  of  genius,  and  uncommon  amplitude  of  acquisi* 
tions,  of  a  young  mind  stored  with  images,  and  much  exercised 
in  combining  and  comparing  them. 

With  the  philosophical  or  religious  tenets  of  the  author,  T 
have  nothing  to  do ;  my  business  is  with  his  poetry.    The  suk 
ject  is  well  chosen,  as  it  includes  all  images  that  can  strike  or 
j^ease,  and  thus  comprises  every  species  of  poetieel  delight 
The  only  difficulty  is  in  the  choice  of  examples  and  iUoSr^-. 
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tfam;  tnd  it  is  not  easy  in  such  exuberanee  of  matter  to  iBnd 
the  middle  point  between  penuiy  and  satiety.  The  parts  seem 
artificially  disposed,  with  sufficient  coherence,  so  as  that  they 
cannot  change  their  places  without  injury  to  the  general  de- 
sin. 

nis  images  are  displayed  with  such  luxuriance  of  expression, 
that  fliey  are  hidden,  like  Butler's  moon,  by  a  "  veil  of  light  ;'* 
they  are  forms  fantastically  lost  under  superfluity  of  dress. 
Pars  mifuma  est  ipsa  pueUa  sui.  The  words  are  multiplied 
tin  the  sense  is  hardly  perceiyed ;  attention  deserts  the  mind, 
and  settles  in  the  ear.  The  reader  wanders  through  the  gay 
diffusion,  sometimes  amazed,  and  sometimes  delighted,  but,  met 
many  turnings  in  the  flowery  labyrinth,  comes  out  as  he  went 
in.    He  remarked  little,  and  laid  hold  on  nothing. 

To  his  versification  justice  requires  that  praise  should  not  be 
denied.  In  the  general  fiibrication  of  his  lines  he  is  perhaps 
aiipdrior  to  any  o£er  writer  of  blank  verse ;  his  flow  is  smooA, 
and  his  pauses  are  musical ;  but  the  concatenation  of  his  verses 
is  oommonly  too  long  continued,  and  the  full  close  does  not 
reeur  with  sufficient  frequency.  The  sense  is  carried  on  through 
a  long  intertexture  of  complicated  clauses,  and,  as  nothing  is 
distinguished,  nothing  is  remembered. 

The  exemption  which  blank  verse  afibrds  from  the  necessity 
of  closing  the  sense  with  the  couplet,  betrays  luxuriant  and  ae* 
tive  minds  into  such  self-iodulgence,  that  they  pile  image  upon 
Image,  ornament  upon  ornament,  and  are  not  easily  persuaded 
to  dose  the  sense  at  all.  Blank  verse  will  therefore,  I  fear,  be 
too  often  found  in  description  exuberant,  in  argument  loqua- 
cious, and  in  narration  tiresome. 

His  diction  is  certainly  poetical  as  it  is  not  prosaic,  and  ele* 
gant  as  it  is  not  vulgar.  He  is  to  be  commended  as  having  fewer 
artifices  of  di^ust  than  most  of  his  brethren  of  the  blank  song. 
He  rarely  cither  recalls  old  phrases,  or  twists  his  metre  into 
harsh  inversions.  The  sense  however  of  his  words  b  strained; 
when  ''he  views  the  Ganges  from  Alpine  heights;''  that  is, 
from  mountains  like  the  Alps.  And  the  pedant  surely  intrudes 
(but  when  was  blank  verse  without  pedantry  ?}  when  he  tells 
how  ''  Planets  absolve  the  stated  round  of  time."  It  is  generally 
known  to  the  readers  of  poetry  that  he  intended  to  revise  and 
augment  this  work,  but  died  before  he  had  completed  his  de- 
sign. The  reformed  work  as  he  left  it,  and  the  additions  which 
he  had  made,  are  very  properly  retained  in  the  late  collection. 
He  seems  to  have  somewhat  contracted  his  diffusion;  but  1 
know  not  whether  he  has  gained  in  closeness  what  he  has  lost 
in  splendour.  In  the  additional  book.  *^  The  tale  of  Solon"  i« 
too  long. 
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One  great  defiBct  of  hia  poem  it  very  properly  eensured  by  Ifr^ 
Wtlker,  unless  it  may  be  said  in  his  deftnce,  that  what  ho  haa 
omitted  was  not  properly  in  hiaplao.  His '' pietare ofman  is  f^ntiA 
and  beautiful,  but  unfinished,  llie  immortality  (tf  the  soul  whieh  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  appetites  and  powers  she  is  in- 
Tested  with,  is  scarcely  once  hinted  throu^out  the  poem. 
This  deficiency  is  amply  supplied  by  the  masterly  pencil  of  Dr. 
Toung;  who,  like  a  good  philosophy*,  has  invincibly  profed 
the  immortality  of  man,  from  the  grandeur  of  his  conceptions, 
and  the  meanness  and  misery  of  his  state ;  for  this  reason^  a  few 
passages  are  selected  from  the  '  Night  Thoughts,'  which,  with 
thcue  fit>m  Akenside,  seem  to  form  a  complete  view  of  die 
powers,  situation,  and  end  of  man."  **  Exercises  for  Improve* 
ment  in  Elocution,"  p.  66. 

His  other  poems  are  now  to  be  considered ;  but  a  short  eott- 
aideration  will  despatch  them.  It  is  not  easy  to  guess  wbr  hi 
addicted  himself  so  diligently  to  lyric  poetry,  having  nerther 
the  ease  and  airiness  of  the  lighter,  nor  the  vehemence  and  de- 
vation  of  the  grander  ode.  When  he  lays  his  ill-fated  hand 
upon  his  harp,  his  former  powers  seem  to  desert  him ;  he  haa 
no  longer  his  luxuriance  of  expression,  nor  variety  of  images. 
His  thoughts  are  cold,  and  his  words  inelegant.  Yet  such  was 
his  love  of  lyrics,  that  having  written  with  great  vigour  and 
poignancy  his  **  Epistle  to  Curio,"  he  transformed  it  afterwards 
into  an  ode,  disgraceful  only  to  its  author. 

Of  hb  odes,  nothing  favourable  can  be  said ;  the  sentiments 
commonly  want  force,  nature,  or  novelty ;  the  diction  is  some* 
times  haroh  and  uncouth,  the  stanzas  ill  constructed  and  un|Jea- 
sant,  and  the  rhymes  dissonant,  or  unskilfully  disposed,  too  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  or  arranged  with  too  little  regard  to  estab- 
lished use,  and  therefore  perplexing  to  the  ear,  which  in  a 
short  composition  has  not  time  to  grow  familiar  with  an  inno* 
vation. 

To  examine  such  compositions  singly  cannot  be  required; 
they  have  doubtless  brighter  and  darker  parts ;  but  when  they 
are  once  found  to  be  generally  dull,  all  further  labour  may  be 
spared  ;  for  to  what  use  can  the  work  be  criticised  that  will  not 
be  read? 
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Thomas  Gray,  the  son  of  Mr.  Philip  Gray,  a  scrivener  of 
London,  was  bom  in  Cornhill,  November  26,  1716.  Hisgram- 
aMlieai  education  he  received  at  Eton,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Antrobus,  his  mother's  brother,  then  assistant  to  Dr.  George ; 
ind  when  he  left  school,  in  1734,  entered  a  pensioner  at  Peter* 
homo,  in  Cambridge. 

Tbe  transition  from  the  school  to  the  college  is,  to  most 
joang  scholars,  the  time  from  which  they  date  their  years  of 
maobood,  liberty,  and  happiness ;  but  Gray  seems  to  have  been 
very  little  delighted  with  academical  gratifications;  he  liked  at 
Gambridge  neither  the  mode  of  life  nor  the  fashion  of  study, 
and  lived  sullenly  on  to  the  time  when  his  attendance  on  lec- 
tnvea  was  no  longer  required.  As  he  intended  to  profess  the 
eommon  law,  he  took  no  degree. 

When  he  had  been  at  Cambridge  about  five  years,  Mr.  Ho- 
race Walpole,  whose  friendship  he  had  gained  at  Eton,  invited 
him  to  travel  with  him  as  his  companion.  They  wandered  through 
France  into  Italy ;  and  Gray's  letters  contain  a  very  pleasing 
account  of  many  parts  of  their  journey.  But  unequal  friendships 
are  easily  dissolved  :  at  Florence  they  quarrelled,  and  parted  ; 
and  Mr.  Walpole  is  now  content  to  have  it  told  that  it  was  by 
hb  fault.  If  we  look,  however,  without  prejudice  on  the 
world,  we  shall  find  that  men,  whose  consciousness  of  their  own 
merit  sets  them  above  the  compliances  of  servility,  arc  apt 
enough,  in  their  association  with  superiors,  to  watch  their  own 
dignity  with  troublesome  and  punctilious  jealousy,  and  in  the 
fervour  of  independence,  to  exact  that  attention  which  they  re- 
fuse to  pay.  Part  they  did,  whatever  was  the  quarrel ;  and  the 
rest  of  their  travels  was  doubtless  more  unpleasant  to  them  both. 
Gray  continued  his  journey  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  own  little 
fortune,  with  only  an  occasional  servant. 
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He  returned  to  England  in  September,  1741,  and  in  about 
two  months  afterwards  buried  his  father,  who  had,  by  an  inpr 
dicious  waste  of  money  upon  a  new  house,  so  much  lesseotd 
his  fortune,  that  Gray  thought  himself  too  poor  to  study  thehw. 
He  therefore  retired  to  Cambridge,  where  he  soon  after  becaiM 
bachelor  of  civil  law,  and  where,  without  liking  the  place  or  iti 
inhabitants,  or  professing  to  like  them,  he  passed,  except  tabot 
re^iidcncc  at  London,  the  rest  of  his  life. 

About  this  time  he  was  deprived  of  Mr.  West,  the  son  oft 
chancellor  of  Ireland,  a  friend  on  whom  he  appears  to  have  set 
a  high  value,  and  who  deserved  his  esteem  by  the  powers  whnk 
he  shows  in  his  letters,  and  in  the  '^  Ode  to  May,"  which  Bfr. 
Mason  has  preserved,  as  well  as  by  the  sincerity  with  whicbf 
when  Gray  sent  him  part  of  ^^  Agrippina,'^  a  tragedy  that  he  hii 
just  begun,  he  gave  an  opinion,  which  probably  intercepted thi 
progress  of  the  work,  and  which  tlie  judgment  of  every  readtr 
will  confirm.  It  was  certainly  no  loss  to  the  English  stage  tint 
**  Agrippina'*  was  never  finished. 

In  this  year  (1742)  Gray  seems  to  have  applied  himself  se- 
riously to  poetry;  for  in  this  year  were  produced  the  '*  Ode  to 
Spring,"  his  "  Prospect  of  Eton,"  and  his  "  Ode  to  Adversity;" 
he  began  likewise  a  Latin  poem,  "  De  Principiis  Cogitandi." 

It  may  be  collected,  from  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Mason,  thit 
{lis  first  ambition  was  to  have  excelled  in  Latin  poetry:  per- 
Jiaps  it  were  reasonable  to  wish  that  he  had  prosecuted  his  de- 
sign ;  for,  thou<^h  there  is  at  present  some  embarrassment  in  bis 
phrase,  and  some  harshness  in  his  lyric  numbers,  his  copioos- 
nessof  Iangua,Q;e  is  sue!)  as  very  few  possess;  and  his  lines,  even 
when  imperfect,  discover  a  writer  whom  practice  would  have 
made  skilful. 

He  now  lived  on  at  Peterhouse,  very  little  solicitous  what 
others  did  or  thought,  and  cuUivaled  his  mind  and  enlarged  his 
views,  without  any  other  purpose  than  of  improving  and  amus- 
ing himself;  when  Mr.  Mason,  being  elected  fellow  of  Pem- 
broke hall,  brought  him  a  companion  who  was  afterwards  to  be 
his  editor,  and  whose  fondness  and  fidelity  have  kindled  in  him 
a  zeal  of  admiration  which  cannot  be  reasonably  expected  from 
the  neutrality  of  a  stranger,  and  the  coldness  of  a  critic. 

In  this  retirement  he  wrote  (1747)  an  ode  on  the  "  Death  of 
Mr.  Walpole's  Cat;"  and  the  year  afterwards  attempted  a  poem, 
of  more  importance,  on  '^  Government  and  Education,"  of  which 
the  fragments  which  remain  have  many  excellent  lines. 

His  next  production  (1750)  was  his  far-famed  *^  Elegy  in  the 
Church- Yard,"  which,  finding  its  way  into  a  magazine,  first,  I 
believe,  made  him  known  to  the  public. 

An  invitation  from  lady  Cobham  about  this  time  gave  occa- 
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tioa  lo  an  odd  composition  called  "  A  Long  Story,"  which  adds 
little  lo  tiray's  character. 

Several  of  his  pieces  were  published  (1753)  with  designs 
by  Mr.  Beniley;  and,  that  they  miglit  in  some  form  or  other 
tnake  a  hook,  only  ono  nidc  of  each  leaf  was  printed.  1  be- 
lieve the  poems  and  the  plates  recommended  each  other  so 
vrdl,  l)i*t  the  wliote  impression  was  soon  bought.  This  year 
h«  lost  hia  mother. 

Some  lime  afterwards  (17-56)  some  young  men  of  ihc  college, 
tvha»c  chambers  were  near  his,  diverted  ihemselves  with  div 
turbiog  him  by  frcqticnl  and  Iroublcaome  noises,  and,  a«  is  said, 
by  pranks  yet  more  ofTensivc  and  contemptuous.  This  inso- 
lence, havinj?  endured  it  a  while,  he  represcnicd  lo  the  gover- 
oara  of  the  society,  amon^  whom  perhaps  he  had  no  friends ; 
md  finding  his  complaint  little  regardeil,  removed  himself  to 
Pembroke  hall. 

In  1757  he  published  "  The  Progress  of  Pcictry,"  and  "  The 
Bant,"  two  compositions  at  which  the  readers  of  poetry  were 
al  first  content  to  gaze  in  mute  amazement.  Some  that  Iried 
them  confessed  their  inability  to  understand  ihem.  though  War- 
barlOD  said  ihnt  they  were  understood  as  well  as  the  works  of 
Mdlon  and  Shnkspeare,  which  it  is  the  fashion  lo  admire. 
Uarrick  wrote  a  few  lines  in  Iheir  praise.  Some  hardy  cham- 
pions undertook  to  rescue  them  from  neglect ;  and  in  a  short 
lime  many  were  content  to  be  shown  beauties  which  they  co.uld 
not  see. 

Gray's  reputation  was  now  so  high,  that,  after  Ihc  death  of 
Cibber,  he  had  the  honour  of  refusing  the  burcl,  which  was  then 
bestowed  on  Mr.  Whitehead. 

Ilia  curiosity,  not  long  after,  drew  him  away  frort  Cambridge 
to  a  lodging  near  the  Museum,  where  he  resided  near  three 
_>JpB»rs,  reading  and  trunscribing;  and,  so  far  as  can  be  disco- 
land,  rery  little  slfected  by  two  odes  on  "  Oblivion"  and 
■jlbsctirity,'*  in  which  his  lyric  performances  were  ridiculed 
^h  touch  contempt  and  much  ingenuity. 
b  When  the  professor  of  modern  history  at  Cambridge  died,  he 

I,  as  he  says,  "  cockered  and  spirited  up,"  till  lie  asked  it  of 

1  Bute,  who  sent  him   a  civil   refusal  ;  and  the   place    was 

vn  lo  Mr,  Brocket,  the  tutor  of  Sir  James  Lowlher. 
I' His  constitution  was  weak,  and  Itclieving  thiit  his  health  waa 
i  by  exercise  and  change  of  place,  he  undertook  (1765) 
moy  into  Scotland,  of  which  his  account,  so  far  as  it  ex- 
^  is  very  curious  and  elegant  i  for,  as  his  comprehension 

tf  HDple,  his  curiosity  was  extended  to  all  the  works  of  art) 

"  iB-ilfmearanceB  of  nature,  and  all  the  monuments  of  past 

j^^Jtic  naturally  contracted  a  friendsliip  with  Dr.  Bealtiei 
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whom  he  finind  a  poet,  a  pbikMopher,  and  a  good  mao.  IW 
Mareschal  eoJl^e  at  Aberdeen  oflerad  him  a  degree  of  doetoref 
laws,  which,  having  omitted  to  take  it  at  Cambrrage,  be  thouglit 
it  decent  to  refute. 

What  he  had  formerly  solieited  in  vain  was  at  last  given  hia& 
without  solicitation,  llie  professorship  of  history  beoime  agpin 
vacant,  and  he  received  (176S)  an  ofier  of  it  from  the  doke  ef 
Grafton.  He  accepted,  and  retained  it  to  his  death  ;  ahvsfi: 
designing  lectures,  but  never  reading  them ;  uneasy  at  Us 
n^lect  of  duty,  and  appeasing  his  uneasiness  with  desipnaef 
reformation,  and  with  a  resolution  which  he  believed  himsnlf 
to  have  made  of  resigning  the  office,  if  he  fiMind  himself  inshk 
to  discharge  it. 

Ill  health  made  another  journey  necessary,  and  he  visilid 
(1769)  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland.  He  that  reads  Us 
epistolary  narration  wishes,  that  to  travel,  and  to  tell  his  tm- 
vels,  had  been  more  of  his  employment :  but  it  is  by  atudyiflg 
at  home  that  we  must  obtain  the  ability  of  travelling  with  intai- 
ligence  and  improvement. 

His  travels  and  his  studies  were  now  near  their  end.  The 
gout,  of  which  he  had  sustained  many  weak  attacks,  fell  upon 
his  stomach,  and  yielding  to  no  medicines,  produced  strong 
convulsions,  which  (July  30,  1771)  terminated  in  death. 

His  character  I  am  willing  to  adopt,  as  Mr.  Mason  has  done, 
in  ^  letter  written  to  my  friend  Mr.  Boswell,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Temple,  rector  of  St.  Gluvias  in  Cornwall ;  and  am  as  willing 
as  his  warmest  well-wisher  to  believe  it  true. 

^*  Perhaps  he  was  the  most  learned  man  in  Europe.  He  wis 
equally  acquainted  with  the  elegant  and  profound  parts  of  sci- 
ence, and  that  not  superficially,  but  thoroughly.  He  knevr 
every  branch  of  history,  both  natural  and  civil :  had  read  all  the 
original  historians  of  England,  France,  and  Italy ;  and  was  a 
great  antiquarian.  Criticism,  metaphysics,  morals,  politics, 
made  a  principal  part  of  his  study;  voya^^  and  travels  of  all 
sorts  were  his  favourite  amusements ;  and  he  had  a  fine  taste  in 
painting,  prints,  architecture,  and  gardening.  With  such  a 
fund  of  knowledge,  his  conversation  must  have  been  equdy 
instructing  and  entertaining ;  but  he  was  also  a  good  man,  a 
man  of  virtue  and  humanity.  There  is  no  character  without 
some  speck,  some  imperfection ;  and  I  think  the  greatest  defect 
in  his  was  an  aflectation  in  delicacy,  or  rather  effeminacy,  and 
a  visible  fastidiousness,  or  contempt  and  disdain  of  his  inferiors 
in  science.  He  also  had,  in  some  d^rce,  that  weakness  whidi 
disgusted  Voltaire  so  much  in  Mr.  Congreve :  though  he 
seemed  to  value  others  chiefly  according  to  the  progress  they 
had  made  in  knowledge,  yet  he  could  not  bear  to  be  consid^ed 
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merely  as  a  man  of  letters ;  and|  though  without  birth,  or  for- 
tuney  or  station,  his  desire  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  private 
independent  gentlemen,  who  read  for  his  amusement.  Perbiqie 
it  may  be  said,  what  signifies  so  much  knowledge,  when  it  pro- 
duced so  little  ?  Is  it  worth  taking  so  much  pains  to  leave  no 
memorials  but  a  few  poems  ?  But  let  it  be  considered  that  Mr. 
Gray  was  to  others  at  least  innocently  employed ;  to  himself  cer- 
tainly beneficially.  His  time  passed  agreeably  :  he  was  every  day 
making  some  new  acquisition  in  science ;  his  mind  was  enlai^ged, 
hit  heart  softened,  his  virtue  strengthened ;  the  world  and  man- 
kind were  shown  to  him  without  a  mask ;  and  he  was  taught 
to  consider  every  thing  as  trifling,  and  unworthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  a  wise  man,  except  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  the 
practice  of  virtue,  in  that  state  wherein  God  hath  placed  us.'' 

To  this  character  Mr.  Mason  has  added  a  more  particular  ac- 
count of  Gray's  skill  in  zoology.  He  has  remarked  that  Gray's 
efiemioacv  was  afiected  most  "  before  those  whom  he  did  not 
wish  to  please ;"  and  that  he  is  unjustly  charged  with  making 
knowledge  his  sole  reason  of  preference,  as  he  paid  his  esteem 
to  none  whom  he  did  not  likewise  believe  to  be  good. 

What  has  occurred  to  me  from  the  slight  inspection  of  his 
letters,  in  which  my  undertaking  has  engaged  me,  is,  that  his 
mind  had  a  large  grasp  ;  that  his  curiosity  was  unlimited,  and 
his  judgment  cultivated ;  that  he  was  a  man  likely  to  love  much 
where  he  loved  at  all ;  but  that  he  was  fastidious  and  hard  to 
please.  His  contempt,  however,  is  often  employed,  where  I  hope 
it  will  be  approved,  upon  scepticism  and  infidelity.  His  short 
aecount  of  Shaftesbury  I  will  insert. 

^*  You  say  you  cannot  conceive  how  lord  Shaftesbury  came  to 
be  a  philosopher  in  vogue ;  I  will  tell  you  ;  first,  he  was  a  lord; 
secondly,  he  was  as  vain  as  any  of  his  readers ;  thirdly,  men 
are  very  prone  to  believe  what  they  do  not  understand ;  fourthly, 
they  will  believe  any  thing  at  all,  provided  they  are  under  no 
obligation  to  believe  it ;  fifthly,  they  love  to  take  a  new  road, 
even  when  that  road  leads  no  where  ;  sixthly,  he  was  reckoned  a 
fine  writer,  and  seems  always  to  mean  more  than  he  said. 
Would  you  have  any  more  reasons  ?  An  interval  of  above  forty 
years  has  pretty  well  destroyed  the  charm.  A  dead  lord  ranks 
with  commoners;  vanity  is  no  longer  interested  in  the  matter; 
for  a  new  road  has  become  an  old  one." 

Mr.  Mason  has  added,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that,  though 
Gray  was  poor,  he  was  not  eager  of  money  ;  and  that,  out  of 
the  little  that  he  had,  he  was  very  willing  to  help  the  necessitous. 

As  a  writer  he  had  this  peculiarity,  that  he  did  not  write  his 
pieces  first  rudely,  and  then  correct  them,  but  laboured  every 
line  as  it  arose  in  the  train  of  composition  ;  and  he  had  a  notion 
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not  very  peculiar,  thtt  he  eould  not  write  bot  at  certdn  liinM^ 
y  or  at  happy  moments ;  a  Cuitastie  foppery,  to  which  my  kind- 
ness for  a  man  of  learning  and  virtue  wishes  him  to  have  been 
superior. 

Gray's  poetry  is  now  to  be  considered  ;  and  I  hope  not  to  be 
looked  on  as  an  enemy  to  his  name,  if  I  confess  that  I  contHH- 
phte  it  with  less  pleasure  than  his  life. 

His  ode  *^  On  Spring"  has  something  poetical,  both  in  the 
language  and  the  thought ;  but  the  language  is  too  luxuriant^ 
and  the  thoughts  have  nothing  new.  There  has  of  late  arisen  a 
practice  of  giving  to  adjectives  derived  from  substantives  the 
termination  of  participles  ;  such  as  the  cuUufed  plain,  the  dot' 
9kd  bank;  but  I  was  sorry  to  see,  in  the  lines  of  a  scholar  Kke 
Grray,  the  honied  spring.  The  morality  is  natural^  but  too 
stale ;  the  conclusion  is  pretty. 

The  poem  **  On  the  Caf '  was  doubtless  by  its  author  oOosi* 
dered  as  a  trifle;  but  it  is  not  a  happy  trifle.  In  the  first 
stanza,  *^  the  azure  flowers  that  blow"  show  resolutely  a  rhyme 
is  sometimes  made,  when  it  cannot  easily  be  found.  Selima, 
the  cat,  is  called  a  nymph,  with  some  violence  both  to  language 
and  sense ;  but  there  is  no  good  use  made  of  it  when  it  is  done; 
for  of  the  two  lines. 

What  female  heart  can  rold  despise } 
What  cat's  averse  to  nsh } 

the  first  relates  merely  to  the  nymph,  and  the  second  only  to 
the  cat.  The  sixth  stanza  contains  a  melancholy  truth,  that 
'^  a  favourite  has  no  friend ;"  but  the  last  ends  in  a  pointed 
sentence  of  no  relation  to  the  purpose ;  if  what  glUtered  had 
been  gold,  the  cat  would  not  have  gone  into  the  water ;  and,  if 
she  had,  would  not  less  have  been  drowned. 

The  **  Prospect  of  Eton  College"  suggests  nothing  to  Gray 
which  every  beholder  docs  not  equally  think  and  feel.  His 
supplication  to  Father  Thames,  to  tell  him  who  drives  the  hoop 
or  tosses  the  ball,  is  useless  and  puerile.  Father  Thames  has 
no  better  means  of  knowing  than  himself.  His  epithet  '^  buxom 
health"  is  not  elegant ;  he  seems  not  to  understand  the  word. 
Gray  thought  his  language  more  poetical  as  it  was  more  remote 
from  common  use :  finding  in  Dryden  ^'  Honey  redolent  of 
Spring,"  an  expression  that  reaches  the  utmost  limits  of  our 
language,  Gray  drove  it  a  little  more  beyond  common  appre- 
hension, by  making  ^^  gales"  to  be  ^'  redolent  ofjoy  and  youth." 

Of  the  ^'  Ode  on  Adversity"  the  hint  was  at  first  taken  from 
'^  0  Diva,  gratum  qus  regis  Antium :"  but  Gray  has  excelled 
hh  origiaaH  by  the  variety  of  his  sentiments,  and  by  their  moral 
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application.    Of  this  piece,  at  once  poetical  and  rational,  I  will 
not,  by  slight  objectionsi  violate  the  dignity. 

My  process  has  now  brought  me  to  theuH^nder/ui  **  Wonder 
of  Wonders,"  the  two  Sister  Odes,  by  which,  though  either 
vulgar  ignorance  or  common  sense  at  first  universally  rejected 
them,  many  have  since  been  persuaded  to  think  themselves  de- 
lighted. I  am  one  of  those  that  are  willing  to  be  pleased,  and 
therefore  would  gladly  find  the  meaning  of  the  first  stanza  of 
<*  The  Progress  of  Poetry." 

Gray  seems  in  his  rapture  to  confound  the  images  of  ^'  spread- 
ing sound  and  running  water."  A  ^'  stream  of  music"  may  be 
allowed ;  but  where  does  '^  music,"  however  ''  smooth  and 
strong,"  after  having  visited  the  ^*  verdant  vales,  roll  down  the 
steep  amain,"  so  as  that  ^'  rocks  and  nodding  groves  rebellow  to 
the  roar  ?"  If  this  be  said  of  music,  it  is  nonsense ;  if  it  be  said 
of  water,  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

The  second  stanza,  exhibiting  Mars'  car  and  Jove's  eagle,  is 
unworthy  of  further  notice.  Criticism  disdains  to  chase  a  school- 
boy  to  his  common-places. 

To  the  third  it  may  likewise  be  objected,  that  it  is  drawn 
from  mythology,  though  such  as  may  be  more  easily  assimi- 
lated to  real  life.  Idalia's  ^*  velvet  green"  has  something  of 
cant.  An  epithet  or  metaphor  drawn  from  nature  ennobles  art : 
an  epithet  or  metaphor  drawn  from  art  degrades  nature.  Gray 
is  too  fond  of  words  arbitrarily  compounded.  ^^  Many-twink- 
ling" was  formerly  censured  as  analogical ;  we  may  say  **  many 
spotted/'  but  scarcely  ^^  many  spotting."  This  stanza,  however, 
has  something  pleasing. 

Of  the  second  tenary  of  stanzas,  the  first  endeavours  to  tell 
something,  and  would  have  told  it,  had  it  not  been  crossed  by 
Hyperion  :  the  second  describes  well  enough  the  universal  pre- 
valence of  poetry  ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  the  conclusion  will  not 
arise  from  the  premises.  The  caverns  of  the  north  and  the 
plains  of  Chili  are  not  the  residences  of  ^'  glory  and  generous 
shame."  But  that  poetry  and  virtue  go  always  together  is  an 
opinion  so  pleasing,  that  I  can  forgive  him  who  resolves  to  think 
it  true. 

The  third  stanza  sounds  big  with  *^  Delphi,"  and  ^^  Egean," 
and  '^  Uissus,"  and  **  Meander,"  and  ^'  hallowed  fountains," 
and  ^'  solemn  sound ;"  but  in  all  Gray's  odes  there  is  a  kind  of 
cumbrous  splendour  which  we  wish  away.  His  position  is  at 
last  false :  in  the  time  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  from  whom  we 
derive  our  first  school  of  poetry,  Italy  was  over-run  by  'Hyrant 
power"  and  '*  coward  vice ;"  nor  was  our  state  much  better 
when  we  first  borrowed  the  Italian  arts. 

Of  the  third  tenary,  the  first  gives  a  mythological  birth  of 
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Shakspeare.  What  is  said  of  that  mighty  genius  is  tnie ;  but 
it  is  oot  said  happily :  the  real  eflbets  of  this  poetied  povwjiis 
pat  out  of  sight  by  .the  pomp  of  maehioery.  Where  truth  is* 
sufficient  to  fill  the  mind,  fieidon  is  worse  than  usdess;  thr 
counterfeit  debases  the  genuine. 

His  sccount  of  Milton's  blindness,  if  we  suppose  it  eaused  by 
study  in  the  formation  of  his  poem,  a  supposition  surdy  aOow^ 
able,  is  poetically  true,  and  happily  imagined.  But  the  car  of 
Dryden,  with  his  two  couners^  has  nothing  in  it  peculiar ;  it  is 
a  car  in  which  any  other  writer  may  be  placed. 

''  The  Bard"  appears,  at  the  fint  view,  to  be,  as  Algarotti 
and  others  have  remarked,  an  imitation  of  the  prophecy  of  N^ 
reus.  Algarotti  thinks  it  superior  to  its  original ;  and,  if  prt^ 
ference  depends  only  on  the  imagery  and  animation  of  the  two 
poems,  his  judgment  is  right.  There  is  in  ''The  Bard"  moirts 
force,  more  thought,  and  more  variety.  But  to  copy  is  less 
than  to  invent,  and  the  copy  has  been  unhappily  produced  al 
a  wrong  time.  The  fiction  of  Horace  was  to  the  Rxmians  credi- 
ble ;  but  its  revival  disgusts  us  with  apparent  and  unconquer- 
able falsehood.     Incredulua  odi. 

To  select  a  singular  event,  and  swell  it  to  a  giant's  bulk 
by  fabulous  appendages  of  spectres  and  predictions,  has  little 
difficulty  ;  for  he  that  forsakes  the  probable  may  always  find 
the  marvellous.  And  it  has  little  use ;  we  are  affected  only  as 
we  believe  ;  we  are  improved  only  as  we  find  something  to  be 
imitated  or  declined.  I  do  not  see  that ''  The  Bard''  promotes 
any  truth,  moral  or  political. 

His  stanzas  are  too  long,  especially  his  epodes ;  the  ode  is 
finished  before  the  ear  has  learned  its  measures,  and  conse- 
quently before  it  can  receive  pleasure  from  their  consonance 
and  recurrence. 

Of  the  first  stanza  the  abrupt  beginning  has  been  celebrated ; 
hut  technical  beauties  can  give  praise  only  to  the  inventor.  It 
is  in  the  power  of  any  man  to  nish  abruptly  upon  his  subject, 
that  has  read  the  ballad  of  **  Johnny  Armstrong," 

Is  there  ever  a  man  in  all  Scotland — 

The  initial  resemblances,  or  alliterations,  "  ruin,  ruthless, 
iiclm  or  hauberk,*'  are  below  the  grandeur  of  a  poem  that  en- 
deavours at  sublimity. 

In  the  second  stanza  the  bard  is  well  described ;  but  in  the 
third  we  have  the  puerilities  of  obsolete  mythology.  When 
we  are  told  that  "  Cadwallo  hushed  the  stormy  main,"  and  that 
^'Modred  made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his  cloud-topp'd  head," 
attention  recoils  from  the  repetition  of  a  tale  that,  even  when  it 
was  first  heard,  was  heard  with  scorn. 
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The  weaving  of  the  winding  sheet  he  borrowed,  as  he  owns, 
fiom  the  nortbera  bards ;  but  their  texture,  however,  was  very 
pnqieriy  the  work  of  female  powers,  as  the  act  of  spinuing  the 
thrMd  of  life  is  another  mytholo^.  Theft  is  always  datigerous ; 
Gray  has  made  weavers  of  slaughtered  bards  by  a  fiction  out* 
rageous  and  incongruous.  They  are  then  called^upon  to  ^*  Weave 
the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof,"  perhaps  with  no  great  proprie- 
ty ;  for  it  is  by  crossing  the  woof  with  the  warp  that  men 
weave  the  %veb  or  piece ;  and  the  first  line  was  dearly  bought 
by  the  admission  of  its  wretched  correspondent, ''  Give  ample 
looB  and  verge  enough.'^*    He  has,  however,  no  other  line  as 

The  third  stanza  of  the  second  tenary  is  commended,  I  think, 
beyond  its  merit.  The  personification  is  indistinct.  Thirst 
and  Hunger  ure  not  alike  ;  and  their  features,  to  make  the  ima- 
gery perfect,  should  have  been  discriminated.  We  are  told,  in 
ue  same  stanza,  how  ^^  towers  are  fed.''  But  I  will  no  longer 
kok  for  particular  faults  ;  yet  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  ode 
might  have  been  concluded  with  an  action  of  better  example, 
bat  suicide  is  always  to  be  had,  without  expense  of  thought. 

These  odes  are  marked  by  glittering  accumulations  of  un- 
graeefiil  ornaments ;  they  strike,  rather  than  please ;  the  images 
aie  magnified  by  afiectation;  the  language  is  laboured  into 
faarahness.  The  mind  of  the  writer  seems  to  work  with  unna- 
tural violence.  *^  Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble.'^  He  has 
a  kind  of  strutting  dignity,  and  is  tall  by  walking  on  tiptoe. 
His  art  and  his  struggle  are  too  visible,  and  there  is  too  little 
qmarance  of  ease  and  nature.t 

To  say  that  he  has  no  beauties  would  be  unjust :  a  man  like 
him,  of  great  learning  and  great  industry,  could  not  but  pro- 
duce something  valuable.  When  he  pleases  least,  it  can  only 
be  said  that  a  good  design  was  ill  directed. 

His  translations  of  northern  and  Welsh  poetry  deserve  praise ; 
the  imagery  is  preserved,  perhaps  often  improved;  but  the 
language  is  unlike  the  language  of  other  poets. 

In  the  character  of  his  elegy  I  rejoice  to  concur  with  the 
common  reader ;  for  by  the  common  sense  of  readers,  uncor- 
nipted  with  literary  prejudices,  after  all  the  refinements  of  sub- 
tility  and  the  dogmatism  of  learning,  must  be  finally  decided  all 
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*  ^  I  haTe  t  soul,  that  like  in  ample  shield 
*^  Can  tike  in  all ;  and  ivrjv  enough  for  more.' 

Dryden's  Sebastian. 

f  Lofd  Oxford  used  to  assert,  that  Gray  **  never  wrote  any  thing  easily, 
bat  things  of  humour;"  and  added  that  humour  was  his  natural  and  origi- 
nal turn.        C. 
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claim  to  poetical  honours.  The  "  Church- Yard'*  abounds  witli 
images  which  find  a  mirror  in  every  mind,  and  with  sentiments 
to  which  every  bosom  returns  an  echo.  The  four  stanzas,  be- 
giDDlDg  "  Yet  even  these  bones,"  are  to  me  original :  I  hare 
nerer  seen  the  notions  in  any  other  place  ;  yet  he  that  reads 
them  here  persuades  himself  that  he  has  often  felt  them.  Hail 
Gray  written  often  thus,  it  had  been  vain  to  blame,  and  uselcs 
to  pnise  him. 
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George  Ltttelton,  the  sod  of  sir  Thomas  Lyttelton,  of 
Hagley  in  Worcestershire,  was  born  in  1709.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton,  where  he  was  so  much  distinguished,  that  his  exercises 
were  recommended  as  models  to  his  school  fellows. 

From  Eton  he  went  to  Christ-church,  where  he  retained  the 
same  reputation  of  superiority,  and  displayed  his  abilities  to  the 
public  in  a  poem  on  '*  Blenheim.'^ 

He  was  a  very  early  writer,  both  in  verse  and  prose.  His 
**  Progress  of  Love,^'  and  his  **  Persian  Letters,'^  were  both 
written  when  he  was  very  young ;  and  indeed  the  character  of 
1  young  man  is  very  visible  in  both.  The  verses  cant  of  shep-. 
herds  and  flocks,  and  crooks  dressed  with  flowers ;  and  the 
letters  have  something  of  that  indistinct  and  headstrong  ardour 
for  liberty  which  a  man  of  genius  always  catches  when  he  en- 
ters the  world,  and  always  sufiers  to  cool  as  he  passes  forward* 

He  staid  not  long  in  Oxford ;  for  in  172S  he  began  his  travels, 
and  saw  France  and  Italy.  When  he  returned,  he  obtained  a 
seat  in  parliament,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  among  the 
most  eager  opponents  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  though  his  father, 
who  was  commissioner  of  the  admiralty,  always  voted  with  the 
court. 

For  many  years  the  name  of  George  Lyttelton  was  seen  in 
every  account  of  every  debate  in  the  house  of  commons.  He 
opposed  the  standing  army ;  he  opposed  the  excise ;  he  sup- 
ported the  motion  for  petitioning  the  king  to  remove  Walpole. 
His  zeal  was  considercKl  by  the  courtiers  not  only  as  violent,, 
but  as  acrimonious  and  malignant :  and,  when  Walpole  was  at 
last  hunted  from  his  places,  every  efibrt  was  made  by  his  friends, 
and  many  friends  he  had,  to  exclude  Lyttelton  from  the  secret 
eommittee. 

The  prince  of  Wales,  being  (1737)  driven  from  St.  James's, 
kept  a  separate  court,  and  opened  his  arms  to  the  opponents  of 
the  ministry.  Mr.  Lyttelton  became  his  secretary,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  great  influence  in  the  direction  of  hv^^otwdM^V 
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He  persuaded  his  master,  whose  business  it  was  now  to  be  pops- 
lar,  that  he  would  advance  his  character  by  patronae^.  Mallet 
was  made  under-sQeretary,  with  200/.  and  Thomson  had  a  pen- 
sion or  100/.  a  year.  For  Thomson,  Lyltelton  always  retained 
hifl  kindness,  and  ivas  able  at  last  to  place  him  at  ease. 

Moore  courted  his  favour  by  an  apolo<retic^l  poem,  called 
"  The  Trial  of  Selim  :"  for  which  he  was  paid  with  kind  words, 
which,  as  is  common,  raised  great  hopes,  that  were  at  last  iiy 
appointed. 

Lyitellon  now  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  opposition ;  and  Pt^, 
who  was  incited,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how,  to  increase  the  cla- 
mour against  the  ministry,  commended  him  among  the  otiier 
patriots.  This  drew  upon  him  the  reprnaches  of  Fox,  who,  id 
the  house,  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime  his  intimacy  with  a  lam- 
pooner so  unjust  and  licentious.  Lytteiton  supported  his  friend ; 
lod  replied  thai  he  thought  it  aa  honour  to  be  received  into  the 
&miliarity  of  so  great  a  poet. 

While  he  was  thus  conspicuous,  he  married  (1741)  Miss  Lucy 
Foriescue  of  Devonshire,  by  whom  he  bad  a  son,  the  late  lord 
Lyitlcton,  and  two  dau[^hters,  and  with  whom  he  appears  to 
have  lived  in  the  highest  degree  of  connubial  felicity:  but 
human  pleasures  are  short;  she  died  in  childbed  about  five  year* 
afterwanls  ;  aad  he  solaced  himself  by  writing  a  long  poem  to 
her  memory. 

He  did  not,  however,  condemn  himself  to  perpetual  solitude 
and  sorrow ;  for,  afler  a  while  he  was  content  to  seek  happinen 
again  byasecond  marriagewiththedaughterof  SirRobertRldi; 
but  the  experiment  was  unsuccessful. 

At  length,  after  a  long  stru^^le,  Walpole  gave  way,  and  ho- 
nour and  profit  were  distributed  among  his  conquerors.  Lyttle- 
tOD  was  made  (17t4}  one  of  the  lards  of  the  treasury  ;  and  fhm 
that  lime  was  engaged  in  supporting  the  schemes  of  the  ministry. 

Politics  did  not,  however,  so  much  engage  him  as  to  withhold 
his  thoughts  from  things  of  more  importance.  He  had,  in  the 
pride  of  juvenile  confidence,  with  the  help  of  corrupt  coovem- 
tion,  entertained  doubts  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  ;  hut  be 
thought  the  time  now  come  when  it  was  no  longer  fit  to  doubt 
or  believe  by  chance,  and  applied  himself  seriously  to  the  great 

S|uestion.  His  studies,  being  honest,  ended  in  conviction.  He 
bund  that  religion  was  true ;  and  what  he  had  learned  he  en- 
deavoured to  teach  (1747)  by  "  Observations  on  the  Conver- 
sion of  St.  Paul ;"  a  treatise  to  which  infidelity  has  never  been, 
able  to  fabricate  a  specious  answer.  This  book  his  father  had 
the  happiness  of  seeing,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  in  a  letter 
which  deserves  to  be  inserted, 
"I  have  read  your  religious  treatise  with  infinite  pleaaon  aad 
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MtiifiietioiL  The  style  is  fine  and  dear,  the  argumeata  elosey 
cogent,  and  irresistible.  May  the  King  of  kings,  whose  glorious 
cause  you  have  so  well  defended,  reward  your  pious  labours,  and 
nraDt  that  I  may  be  found  worthy,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  be  an  eye  witness  of  that  happiness  which  I  donH 
doubt  he  will  bountifully  bestow  upon  you.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  aball  never  cease  glorifying  God,  for  having  endowed  you  with 
such  useful  talents,  and  giving  me  so  good  a  son. 

'^  Your  affectionate  &ther, 

"  Thomas  Lyttelton.'* 

A  few  yearsafterwards  (1751)  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  in- 
Iwrited  a  baronet's  title  with  a  large  estate,  which,  though  perhaps 
be  did  not  augment,  he  was  careful  to  adorn,  by  a  house  of  great 
dcgance  and  expense,  and  by  much  attention  to  the  decoration 
of  his  park. 

As  he  continued  his  activity  in  parliament,  he  was  gradually 
advancing  his  claim  to  profit  and  preferment ;  and  accordingly 
was  made  in  time  (1754)  cofierer  and  privy  counsellor ;  this 
|dace  he  exchanged  next  year  for  the  great  office  of  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer ;  an  office,  however,  Uiat  required  some  qualifi* 
cationa  which  he  soon  perceived  himself  to  want. 

The  year  after,  his  curiosity  led  him  into  Wales ;  of  which 
be  has  given  an  account,  perhaps  rather  with  too  much  affectation 
of  delight,  to  Archibald  Bower,  a  roan  of  whom  he  had  con- 
ceived  an  opinion  more  favourable  than  he  seems  to  have  de- 
served, and  whom,  having  once  espoused  his  interest  and  fame, 
he  was  never  persuaded  to  disown;  Bower,  whatever  was  his 
moral  character,  did  not  want  abilities ;  attacked  as  he  was  by  an 
universal  outcry,  and  that  outcry,  as  it  seems,  the  echo  of  truth, 
he  kept  his  ground  ;  at  last,  when  his  defences  began  to  fail  him, 
he  sallied  out  upon  his  adversaries,  and  his  adversaries  retreated. 

About  this  time  Lyttelton  published  his  **  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead,''  which  were  very  eagerly  read,  though  the  production 
rather,  as  it  seems,  of  leisure  than  of  study :  rather  effusions 
than  compositions.  The  names  of  his  persons  too  often  enable 
the  reader  to  anticipate  their  conversation  ;  and,  when  they  have 
met,  they  too  often  part  without  any  conclusion.  He  has  copied 
Fenelon  more  than  Fontenelle. 

When  they  were  first  published,  they  were  kindly  commend- 
ed by  the^^  Critical  Reviewers;"  and  poor  Lyttelton,  with  hum- 
ble gratitude,  returned,  in  a  note  which  I  have  read,  acknow- 
ledgments which  can  never  be  proper,  since  they  must  be  paid 
either  for  flattery  or  for  justice. 

When,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  reign,  the  inauspicious 
eommencement  of  the  war  ma^ie  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry 
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unavoidable,  sir  Geoi^  Lytleltoo,  losing  with  the  rest  hia  en- 
ployment,  was  recompensed  with  a  peerage;  and  rested  fnm 
polilical  turbulence  in  the  house  of  lords.  • 

His  last  literary  production  was  his  "  History  of  Henry  the 
Second,"  elaborated  by  the  searches  and  dehberations  of  ttventy 
years,  and  published  with  such  anxiety  as  only  vanity  can  dic- 
tate. 

The  story  of  this  publication  is  remarkable.  The  whole  work 
was  printed  twice  over,  a  great  part  of  it  Ibreo  times,  and  many 
sheets  four  or  five  times.  The  booksellers  paid  for  the  first  im- 
pression ;  but  the  chai-^^es  and  repeated  operations  of  the  press 
were  at  the  expense  of  the  author,  whose  ambitious  accuracy  is 
known  to  have  cost  him  at  least  a  thousand  pounds.  He  began 
to  print  in  1755.  Three  volumes  appeared  in  17G4,  a  second 
edition  of  them  in  1767,  a  third  edition  in  1768,  and  the  con^ 
elusion  in  1771. 

Andrew  Heid,  a  man  not  without  considerable  abilities,  and 
not  unacfjuainted  with  letters  or  with  life,  undertook  to  per- 
soaile  Lyttelton,  as  he  had  persuaded  himself,  that  he  was  mas- 
ter of  the  secret  of  punctuation ;  and,  as  fear  begets  credulity,  be 
was  employed,  I  know  not  at  what  price,  to  point  the  pages  of 
-"Henry  the  Second."  The  book  was  at  last  pointerl  and  print- 
ed, and  sent  into  the  world.  Lyttleton  took  money  for  his  copy, 
of  which,  when  he  had  paid  the  pointer,  he  probably  gave  tbe 
rest  away ;  for  he  was  very  liberal  to  the  indigent. 

When  time  brought  the  history  to  a  third  edition,  Beid  WH 
either  dead  or  discarded  ;  and  the  superintendence  of  typognh 
phy  and  punctuation  was  committed  to  a  man  originally  K 
comb-maker,  but  then  known  by  the  style  of  doctor.  Some- 
thing uncommon  tvas  probably  expected,  and  something  uncoia> 
man  was  at  last  done;  for  to  the  doctor's  edition  is  appended, 
what  the  world  had  hardly  seen  before,  a  list  of  errors  in  nioe- 
teen  pages. 

But  to  politics  and  literature  there  must  be  an  end.  Lord 
Lyttelton  had  never  the  appearance  of  a  strong  or  of  a  healthy 
man  ;  ho  had  a  slender  uncompscted  frame,  and  a  meagre  face; 
he  lasted  however  sixty  years,  and  was  then  seized  with  his 
last  illness.  Of  his  death  a  very  affecting  and  instructive  ac- 
count has  been  given  by  his  physician,  which  will  spare  me  the 
task  of  his  moral  character. 

"  On  Sunday  evening  the  symptomsof  his  lordship's  disorder, 
which  for  a  week  past  had  alarmed  us,  put  on  a  fatal  appear- 
ance,  and  his  lordship  believed  himself  to  be  a  dying  man. 
From  this  time  he  sufiered  by  restlessness  rather  than  pain ; 
though  his  nerves  were  apparently  much  fluttered,  his  mental 
/realties  never  seemed  stranger,  when  he  was  thoroughly  awake. 
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''  His  lordship's  bilious  and  hepatic  complaints  seemed  alone 
not  equal  to  the  expected  mournful  event ;  his  Ions;  want  of 
sleep,  whether  the  consequence  of  the  irritation  in  the  bowels, 
or  which  is  more  probable,  of  causes  of  a  different  kind,  ao* 
counts  for  his  loss  of  strength,  and  for  his  death  very  suffi- 
cieotly. 

''  Though  his  lordship  wished  his  approaching  dissolution  not 
to  be  lingering,  he  waited  for  it  with  resignation.  He  said,  ^  it 
is  a  folly,  keeping  me  in  misery,  now  to  attempt  to  prolong 
life ;'  yet  he  was  easily  persuaded,  for  the  satisfaction  of  others^ 
to  do  or  take  any  thing  thought  proper  for  him.  On  Saturday 
be  had  been  remarkably  better,  and  we  were  not  without  some 
liopes  of  his  recovery. 

''On  Sunday,  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  his  lordship  sent 
ior  me,  and  said  he  felt  a  great  hurry,  and  wished  to  have  a 
little  conversation  with  me  in  order  to  divert  it  He  then  pro* 
eeeded  to  open  the  fountain  of  that  heart,  from  whence  good- 
ness had  so  long  flowed,  as  from  a  copious  spring,  '  doctor,' 
Mid  he,  '  yon  shall  be  my  confessor ;  when  I  first  set  out  in  the 
world,  I  had  friends  who  endeavoured  to  shake  my  belief  in  the 
Christian  religion.  I  saw  difficulties  which  staggered  me  ;  but 
I  kept  my  mind  open  to  conviction.  The  evidences  and  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  studied  with  attention,  made  me  a  most 
firm  and  persuaded  believer  of  the  Christian  religion.  I  have 
made  it  ttie  rule  of  my  life,  and  it  is  the  ground  of  my  future 
bmes.  I  have  erred  and  sinned ;  but  have  repented,  and  never 
inaulged  any  vicious  habit  In  politics,  and  public  life,  I  have 
Blade  public  good  the  rule  of  my  conduct.  I  never  gave  coun- 
sels which  I  did  not  at  the  time  think  the  best  I  have  seen 
that  I  was  sometimes  in  the  wrong,  but  I  did  not  err  designedly. 
I  have  endeavoured,  in  private  life,  to  do  all  the  good  in  my 
power,  and  never  for  a  moment  could  indulge  malicious  or  unjust 
designs  upon  any  person  whatsoever.' 

'^  At  another  time  he  said,  ^  I  must  leave  my  soul  in  the  same 
state  it  was  in  before  this  illness ;  I  find  this  a  very  inconve- 
nient time  for  solicitude  about  any  thing.' 

'^  On  the  evening,  when  the  symptoms  of  death  came  on,  he 
said, '  I  shall  die ;  out  it  will  not  be  your  fault'  When  lord 
and  lady  Valentia  came  to  see  his  lordship,  he  gave  them  his 
solemn  benediction,  and  said,  '  be  good,  be  virtuous,  my  lord ; 
you  must  come  to  this.'  Thus  he  continued  giving  his  dying 
benediction  to  all  around  him.  On  Monday  morning  a  lucid 
interval  gave  some  small  hopes,  but  these  vanished  in  the  even- 
ing ;  and  he  continued  dying,  but  with  very  little  uneasiness, 
till  Tuesday  morning,  August  22,  when  between  seven  and  eight 
o'clock  he  expired^  almost  without  a  groan." 


HU  lordahip  was  buried  at  Hagley ;  and  the  followii^  ta- 
•criptioQ  it  cut  00  the  side  of  his  lady'a  monumeot : 

"  This  unadnmcd  Hone  wm  pUced  hert 

By  ihe  particuUr  desiro  and  exprcM 

Direciiuni  of  the  ri|{^t  honourable 

GtoRGi  Lonl  Ltttbltoit, 

Wbo  died  August  23,  177j,  *ged  64. 

Lord  Lyttetton's  poems  are  the  works  of  a  insn  of  literatain 
and  jud^mem,  ilcvoting  part  of  hia  lime  to  versificatioo.  They 
have  Dothing  to  be  despised,  and  little  to  be  admired.  Of  hu 
"PrO(;reaBOtLove,"  il  issufBcient  blame  to  say  that  it  is  pastoral 
His  blank  verse  in  "  Blenheim"  has  neither  much  force  nor  much 
elegaace.  His  little  peiformances,  whether  songs  or  epigrams, 
are  sometimes  sprightly,  and  sometimes  insipid.  His  epistoliry 
pieces  have  a  smooth  equability,  which  cannot  much  tire,  be- 
cause they  are  short,  but  which  seldom  eierates  or  surprises. 
BOt  from  this  censure  ought  to  be  excepted  his  "  Advice  to 
Belinda,"  which,  though  for  the  most  part  written  when  he 
was  very  yoimg,  contains  much  truth  and  much  prudence,  very 
elegantly  and  vigorously  expressed,  and  shows  a  mind  atteotin 
to  life,  and  a  power  of  poetry  which  culGvatiun  mi^i  ban 
raised  to  excellence. 


LIVES 


or 


svniDm?  ffismnBEnr  viisi^iis* 


FATHER  PAUL  SARPL* 


Father  Paul,  whose  name,  before  he  entered  into  the 
mcmislie  life,  was  Peter  Sarpi,  was  born  at  Venice,  August  14, 
1552.  His  father  followed  merchandise,  but  with  so  little  suc- 
oets,  that,  at  his  death,  he  left  his  family  but  ill  provided  for, 
but  under  the  care  of  a  mother,  whose  piety  was  likely  to  bring 
the  blessings  of  Providence  upon  them,  and  whose  wise  con- 
duet  supplied  the  want  of  fortune  by  advantages  of  greater  value. 

Happily  for  young  Sarpi,  she  had  a  brother,  roaster  of  a  cele- 
brated school,  under  whose  direction  he  was  placed  by  her. 
Here  he  lost  no  time :  but  cultivated  his  abilities,  naturally  of 
the  first  rate,  with  unwearied  application.  He  was  bom  for 
study,  having  a  natural  aversion  to  pleasure  and  gaiety,  and  a 
memory  so  tenacious  that  he  could  repeat  thirty  verses  upon 
ODce  hearing  them. 

Proportionable  to  his  capacity  was  his  progress  in  literature ; 
at  thirteen,  having  made  himself  master  of  school  learning,  he 
turned  his  studies  to  philosophy  and  the  mathematics,  and  en- 
tered upon  logic  under  Capella  of  Cremona,  who  though  a  cele- 
brated master  of  that  science,  confessed  himself  in  a  very  little 
time  unable  to  give  his  pupil  further  instructions. 

As  Capella  was  of  the  or^er  of  the  Servites,  his  scholar  was 
induced,  by  his  acquaintance  with  him,  to  engage  in  the  same 
profession,  though  his  uncle  and  his  mother  represented  to  him 
the  hardships  and  austerities  of  that  kind  of  life,  and  advised 

•  Written  for  the  GeDtleman's  Magazine,  for  1^38.       C. 
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him  with  ^reat  zeal  against  it.  But  he  was  steady  in  his  reso- 
lutions, and  in  1566  took  the  habit  of  the  order,  being  then  onlj 
in  his  14th  year,  a  time  of  life  in  most  persons  very  improper 
for  such  enji;agementSy  but  in  him  attended  with  such  maturity 
of  thou&^hts,  and  such  a  settled  temper,  that  he  never  seemed  to 
regret  the  choice  he  then  made,  and  which  he  confirmed  by  a 
solemn  public  profession  in  1572. 

At  a  general  chapter  of  the  Servites,  held  at  Mantua,  Paul 
(for  so  wc  shall  now  call  him)  being  then  only  twenty  years  old, 
distinguished  himself  so  much  in  a  public  disputation,  by  hii 
genius  and  learning,  that  William,  duke  of  Mantua,  a  great  pa- 
tron of  letters,  solicited  the  consent  of  his  superiors  to  relaio 
him  at  his  court,  and  not  only  made  him  public  professor  of 
divinity  in  the  cathedral,  but  honoured  him  with  many  proofrof 
his  esteem. 

But  Father  Paul,  finding  a  court  life  not  agreeable  to  his  tern* 
per  quitted  it  two  years  afterwards,  and  retired  to  his  beloved 
privacies,  being  then  not  only  acquainted  with  the  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Chaldcc  languages,  but  with  philosophy,  the  ma- 
thematics, canon  and  civil  law,  all  parts  of  natural  philosophy, 
and  chemistry  itself;  for  his  application  was  unremitted,  his 
head  clear,  his  apprehension  quick,  and  his  memory  retentive. 

Being  made  a  priest  at  twenty-two,  he  was  distinguished  bj 
the  illustrious  cardinal  Borromeo  with  his  confidence,  and  eo- 
ploycd  by  him  on  many  occasions,  not  without  the  envy  of 
persons  of  less  merit,  who  were  so  far  exasperated  as  to  lay  a 
charge  against  him,  before  the  inquisition,  for  denying  that  the 
Trinity  could  be  proved  from  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis;  but 
the  accusation  was  too  ridiculous  to  be  taken  notice  of. 

After  this  he  passed  successively  through  the  dignities  of  bis 
order,  and  in  the  intervals  of  his  employment  applied  himself  !• 
his  studies  with  so  extensive  a  capacity,  as  left  no  branch  of 
knowledge  untouched.  By  him,  Acquapendcnte,  the  great  ana- 
tomist, confesses  that  he  was  informed  how  vision  was  per- 
formed ;  and  there  arc  proofs  that  he  was  not  a  stranger  to  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  He  frequently  conversed  upon  astro- 
nomy with  mathematicians,  upon  anatomy  with  surgeons,  upon 
medicine  with  physicians,  and  with  chemists  upon  the  analysis 
of  metals,  not  as  a  superficial  inquirer,  but  as  a  complete  master. 

But  the  hours  of  repose,  that  he  had  employed  so  well,  were 
interrupted  hy  a  new  information  *in  the  Inquisition,  where  a 
former  acquaintance  produced  a  letter  written  by  him  in  cyphers, 
in  which  he  said,  ^'  that  he  detested  the  court  of  Rome,  and  that 
no  preferment  was  obtained  there  but  by  dishonest  means." 
This  accusation,  however  dangerous,  was  passed  over  on  ^' 
count  o[.his  grcSit  reputation,  but  made  such  impression  on  that 
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courti  that  he  was  aAerwards  denied  a  bishoprick  by  Clement 
VIII.  After  these  difficulties  were  surmounted,  Father  Paul 
afj^in  retired  to  his  solitude,  where  he  appears,  by  some  writings 
drawn  up  by  him  at  that  time,  to  have  turned  his  attention  more 
to  improvements  in  piety  than  learning.  Such  was  the  care 
with  which  he  read  the  Scriptures,  that,  it  being  his  custom  to 
draw  a  line  under  any  passage  which  he  intended  more  nicely 
to  consider,  there  was  not  a  single  word  in  his  New  Testament 
but  was  underlined ;  the  same  marks  of  attention  appeared  in  his 
Old  Testament,  Psalter,  and  Breviary. 

But  the  most  active  scene  of  his  life  began  about  the  year 
1615,  when  Pope  Paul  Vth,  exasperated  by  some  decrees  of 
the  Senate  of  Venice  that  interfered  with  the  pretended  rights 
of  the  church,  laid  the  wholo  state  under  an  interdict. 

The  senate,  filled  with  indignation  at  this  treatment,  forbade 
the  bishops  to  receive  or  publish  the  Pope's  bull ;  and  convening 
the  rectors  of  the  churches,  commanded  them  to  celebrate  di- 
Tine  service  in  the  accustomed  manner,  with  which  most  of 
them  readily  complied ;  but  the  Jesuits  and  somp  others  refus- 
ingy  were  by  a  solemn  edict  expelled  the  state. 

noth  parties,  having  proceeded  to  extremities,  employed  their 
ablest  writers  to  defend  their  measures :  on  the  Pope's  side, 
among  others,  Cardinal  Bellarminc  entered  the  lists,  and  with 
his  confederate  authors  defended  the  papal  claims  with  great 
Stcurrility  of  expression,  and  very  sophistical  reasonings,  which 
were  confuted  by  the  Venetian  apologists  in  much  more  decent 
bnguase,  and  with  much  greater  solidity  of  argument. 

On  this  occasion  Father  Paul  was  mosteminently  distinguished, 
by  his  "  Defence  of  the  Rights  of  the  Supreme  Magistrate,'^  his 
"  Treatise  of  Excommunications,"  translated  from  Gerson,  with 
an  ''  Apology,"  and  other  writings,  for  which  he  was  cited  be- 
fore the  Inquisition  at  Rome  ;  but  it  may  be  easily  imagined 
that  he  did  not  obey  the  summons. 

The  Venetian  writers,  whatever  might  be  the  abilities  of  their 
adversaries,  were  at  least  superior  to  them  in  the  justice  of  their 
cause.  The  propositions  maintained  on  the  side  of  Rome  were 
these  :  that  the  Pope  is  invested  with  all  the  authority  of  heaven 
and  earth.  That  all  princes  are  his  vassals,  and  that  he  may  annul 
their  laws  at  pleasure.  That  kings  may  appeal  to  him,  as  he  is 
temporal  monarch  of  the  whole  earth.  That  he  can  discharge 
subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  make  it  their  duty  to 
take  up  arms  against  their  sovereign.  That  he  may  depose  kings 
without  any  fault  Committed  by  them,  if  the  good  of  the  church 
requires  it :  that  the  clergy  are  exempt  from  all  tribute  to  kings, 
and  are  not  accountable  to  them  even  in  cases  of  high  treason. 
That  the  Pope  cannot  err :  that  his  decisions  are  to  be  roceivoA 
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and  obeyed  on  pain  of  sin,  though  all  the  world  should  jud|p 
them  to  be  false ;  that  the  Pope  is  Grod  upon  earth ;  that  his 
sentence  and  that  of  God  are  the  same ;  and  that  to  call  his  power 
in  question,  is  to  call  in  question  the  power  of  God :  maxiins 
equally  shocking,  weak,  pernicious  and  absurd ;  which  did  not 
require  the  abilities  or  learning  of  Father  Paul  to  demonatrato 
their  falsehood,  and  destructive  tendency. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  such  principles  were  quiekly 
overthrown,  and  that  no  court  but  that  of  Rome  thought  it  be 
its  interest  to  favour  them.  The  Pope,  therefore,  finding  Uf 
authors  confuted,  and  his  cause  abandoned,  was  willing  to 
conclude  the  afiSiir  by  treaty,  which,  by  the  mediation  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France  was  accommodated  upon  terms  very  much  to  the 
honour  of  the  Venitians. 

But  the  defenders  of  the  Venetian  rights  were,  though  oon- 
prehended  in  the  treaty,  excluded  by  the  Romans  firom  the  ben^ 
fit  of  it ;  some  upon  difierent  pretences  were  imprisoned,  apme 
sent  to  the  galleys,  and  all  debarred  from  preferment  But  their 
malice  was  chiefly  aimed  against  Father  Paul,  who  soon  found 
the  effects  of  it ;  for  as  he  was  going  one  night  to  his  convent, 
about  six  months  after  the  accommodation,  he  was  attacked  by 
five  ruffians  armed  with  stilettos,  who  gave  him  no  less  than 
fifteen  stabs,  three  of  which  wounded  him  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  was  left  for  dead.  The  murderers  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
nuncio,  and  were  afterwards  received  into  the  Pope's  dominions ; 
but  were  pursued  by  divine  justice,  and  all,  except  one  man  who 
died  in  prison,  perished  by  violent  deaths. 

This  and  other  attempts  upon  his  life  obliged  him  to  confine 
himself  to  his  convent,  where  he  engaged  in  writing  the  history 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  a  work  unequalled  for  the  judicious  dis- 
position of  the  matter,  and  artful  texture  of  the  narration ;  com- 
mended by  Dr.  Burnet  as  the  completest  model  of  historical 
writing,  and  celebrated  by  Mr.  Wotton  as  equivalent  to  any 
production  of  antiquity ;  in  which  the  reader  finds  **  Liberty 
without  licentiousness,  piety  without  hypocrisy,  freedom  of 
speech  without  neglect  of  decency,  severity  without  rigour,  and 
extensive  learning  without  ostentation." 

In  this,  and  other  works  of  less  consequence,  he  spent  the  re- 
maining part  of  his  life,  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  16  j2,  when 
he  was  seized  with  a  cold  and  fever,  which  he  neglected  till  it 
became  incurable.  He  languished  more  than  twelve  months, 
which  he  spent  almost  wholly  in  a  preparation  for  his  passage 
into  eternity ;  and  among  his  prayers  and  aspirations  was  often 
heard  to  repeat,  Lord!  noxu  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace. 

On  Sunday  the  eighth  of  January  of  the  next  year,  he  rose, 
weak  as  he  was,  to  mass,  and  went  to  take  bis  repast  with  the 
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real ;  but  oa  Monday  was  seized  with  a  weakness  that  threatened 
iflunediate  death ;  and  on  Thursday  prepared  for  his  change  by 
receiving  the  Viaticum  with  such  marks  of  devotion^  as  equally 
melted  and  edified  the  beholders. 

Throu^  the  whole  course  of  his  illness  to  the  last  hour  of  his 
life,  he  was  consulted  by  the  senate  in  public  afiairsi  and  return- 
ed answers^  in  his  greatest  weakness,  with  such  presence  of 
mind  as  could  only  arise  firom  the  consciousness  of  innocence. 

On  Sunday,  the  day  of  his  death,  he  had  the  passion  of  our 
bleased  Saviour  read  to  him  out  of  St  John's  Gospel,  as  on 
every  other  day  of  that  week,  and  spoke  of  the  mercy  of  his 
Redeemer  and  his  confidence  in  his  merits. 

As  his  end  evidently  approached,  the  brethemof  the  convent 
came  to  pronounce  the  last  prayers,  with  which  he  could  only 
join  in  his  thoughts,  being  able  to  pronounce  no  more  than 
these,  Bsto  perpetua^  mayeat  thou  last  for  ever;  which  was  un- 
derstood to  be  a  prayer  for  the  prosperity  of  his  country. 

Thus  died  Father  Paul,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age,  hated  by 
die  Romans  as  their  most  formidable  enemy,  and  honoured  by 
all  the  learned  for  his  abilities,  and  by  the  good  for  his  int^ity. 
His  detestation  of  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  church  ap- 
pears in  all  his  writings,  butparticularly  in  this  memorable  pas- 
sage of  one  of  his  letters ;  ^*  There  is  nothing  more  essential  than 
to  ruin  the  reputation  of  the  Jesuits :  by  the  ruin  of  the  Jesuits, 
Rome  will  be  ruined :  and  if  Rome  is  ruined.  Religion  will  re* 
fiinn  of  itsel£" 

He  appears  by  many  passages  of  his  life  to  have  had  a  high 
esteem  or  the  Church  of  £ngland ;  and  his  friend  Father  Fulgen* 
tio,  who  had  adopted  all  his  notions,  made  no  scruple  of  ad- 
ministering to  Dr.  Duncomb,  an  English  gentleman  that  fell  sick 
at  Venice,  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  according  to  the  com- 
mon Prayer  which  he  had  with  him  in  Italian. 

He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  at  the  public  charge,  and  a 
magnificent  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 


BOERHAAVE. 


THEfoUowLDg  account  ofDr.  BoERHAAVEy  SO  loudly  cefe- 
bratedi  and  so  universally  lamented  through  the  whole  learoad 
world,  willy  we  hope,  be  not  unacceptable  to  our  readers  :  Wo 
could  have  made  it  much  larger,  by  adopting  flying  reports,  and 
inserting  unattested  facts ;  a  close  adherence  to  certainty  has 
contracted  our  narrative,  and  hindered  it  from  swelling  to  that 
bulk  at  which  modern  histories  generally  arrive. 

Dr.  Herman  Boerhaave  was  born  on  the  last  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1668,  about  one  in  the  morning,  at  Voorhout,  a  villagie 
two  miles  distant  from  Leyden  :  his  father,  James  Boerhaave, 
was  minister  of  Voorhout,  of  whom  his  son,*  in  a  small  account 
of  his  own  life,  has  given  a  very  amiable  character,  for  the  sim- 
plicity and  openness  of  his  behaviour,  for  his  exact  frugality  in 
the  management  of  a  narrow  fortune,  and  tlie  prudence,  tender- 
ness, and  diligence,  with  which  he  educated  a  numerous  family 
of  nine  children.  He  was  eminently  skilled  in  history  and 
genealogy,  and  versed  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages. 

His  mother  was  Hagar  Daelder,  a  tradesman's  daughter  of 
Amsterdam,  from  whom  he  might,  perhaps,  derive  an  beredi* 
tary  inclination  to  the  study  of  physic,  in  which  she  was  very 
inquisitive,  and  had  obtained  a  knowledge  of  it  not  common  in 
female  students. 

This  knowledge,  however,  she  did  not  live  to  communicate 

to  her  son  ;  for  she  died  in  1673,  ten  years  after  her  marriage. 

His  father  finding  himself  encumbered  with  the  care  of  seven 

children,  thought  it  necessary  to  take  a  second  wife  :  and  in 

July  1674,  was  married  to  Eve  du  Bois,  daughter  of  a  minister 

•  "  Erat  Ilermanni  Genitor  Latine,  Grzce  Hebraicc  sciens :  peritus  rUdi 

historiarum  et  gentium.  Vir  apertus,  candidus,  simplex  :   paterfamilias  opti- 

mus  amore,  curd  diligentii^,  frugalitate,  prudentia.    Qui  iion  magnA  in  re, 

aed  plenus  virtutis,  no?em  liberis  cducandis  eiemplum  prabut  sijigulare, 

quid  ejucU  parsimonia  poUeat,  ct  frugalitas."^  Onj'.  ££c. 
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^t  Leyden,  who  by  her  pnidcnt  and  impartial  oonduet,  so  en- 
deared herself  to  her  husband's  childreni  that  they  all  regarded 
her  as  their  own  mother. 

Herman  Boerhaave  was  always  designed  by  his  father  for 
the  ministry,  and  with  that  riew  instructed  by  him  in  grammati- 
cal learning,  and  the  first  elements  of  languages ;  in  which  he 
made  such  proficiency,  that  he  was,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years, 
not  only  master  of  the  rules  of  grammar,  but  capable  of  trans- 
lating with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  not  wholly  ignorant  of  criti- 
cal niceties. 

At  intervals  to  recreate  his  mind,  and  strengthen  his  constitu- 
lion,  it  was  his  father's  custom  to  send  him  into  the  fields,  and 
employ  him  in  agriculture  and  such  kind  of  rural  occupations, 
which  he  continued  through  all  his  life  to  love  and  practise ; 
and  by  this  vicissitude  of  study  and  exercise  preserved  himself, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  those  distempers  and  depressions  which 
are  frequently  the  consequence  of  indiscreet  diligence,  and  un- 
interrupted application  ;  and  from  which  students,  not  well  ae- 
Juainted  with  the  constitution  of  the  human  body,  sometimes 
y  for  relief  to  wine  instead  of  exercise,  and  purchase  tempora- 
ry ease  by  the  hazard  of  the  most  dreadful  consequences. 

The  studies  of  young  Boerhaave  were  about  this  time  inter- 
rupted by  an  accident,  which  deserves  a  particular  mention  as 
it  first  inclined  him  to  that  science  to  which  he  was  by  nature 
so  well  adapted^  and  which  he  afterwards  carried  to  so  great 
perfection. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  a  stubborn,  painful,  and  malig- 
nant ulcer,  broke  out  upon  his  left  thigh  ;  which,  for  near  five 
years,  defeated  all  the  art  of  the  surgeons  and  physicians,  and 
not  only  afBicted  him  with  the  most  excruciating  pains,  but 
exposed  him  to  such  sharp  and  tormenting  applications,  that  the 
disease  and  remedies  were  equally  insufferable.  Then  it  was 
that  his  own  pain  taught  him  to  compassionate  others,  and  his 
experience  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  methods  then  in  use  incited 
bim  to  attempt  the  discovery  of  others  more  certain. 

He  began  to  practise  at  least  honestly,  for  he  began  upon 
himself;  and  his  first  essay  was  a  prelude  to  his  future  success : 
for,  having  laid  aside  all  the  prescriptions  of  his  physicians,  and 
all  the  applications  of  his  surgeons,  he,  at  last,  by  tormenting 
the  part  with  salt  and  urine,  effected  a  cure. 

That  he  might,  on  this  occasion,  obtain  the  assistance  of  sur- 
geons with  less  inconvenience  and  expense,  he  was  brought,  by 
his  father,  at  fourteen,  to  Leyden,  and  placed  in  the  fourth  class 
of  the  public  school,  after  being  examined  by  the  master :  here 
his  application  and  abilities  were  equally  conspicuous.  In  si?c 
■EionUis,  by  gaining  the  first  prize  in  the  fourth  class,  he  was  raiscil 
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to  the  fifth ;  and  in  six  months  more,  opon  the  same  proof  of  the 
superiority  of  hisgenius,  rewarded  with  another  prize,  and  trans- 
lated to  the  sixth  ;  from  whence  it  is  usual  in  six  months  moit 
to  be  removed  to  the  university. 

Thus  did  our  young  student  advance  in  learning  and  reputa- 
tion, when,  as  he  was  within  view  of  the  university,  a  suddoi 
and  unexpected  blow  threatened  to  defeat  all  his  expectatiooi 
On  the  12th  of  November,  in  1682,  his  father  died,  and  left 
behind  him  a  very  slender  provision  for  his  widow  and  nine 
children,  of  which  the  eldest  was  not  yet  seventeen  years  old. 
This  was  a  most  aflSicting  loss  to  the  young  scholar,  whose  Sot- 
tune  was  by  no  means  sufficient  to  bear  the  expenses  of  a  learned 
education,  and  who  therefore  seemed  to  be  now  summoned  by 
necessity  to  some  way  of  life  more  immediately  and  certainlv 
lucrative;  but  with  a  resolution  equal  to  his  abilities,  and  a  spi- 
rit not  so  depressed  and  shaken,  he  determined  to  break  throi^^ 
the  obstacles  of  poverty,  and  supply,  by  diligence,  the  want  of 
fortune. 

He  therefore  asked  and  obtained  the  consent  of  his  guardians 
to  prosecute  his  studies  so  long  as  his  patrimony  would  support 
him  ;  and,  continuing  his  wonted  industry,  gained  another  prize. 
He  was  now  to  quit  the  school  for  the  university,  but  ou  ac- 
count of  the  weakness  yet  remaining  in  his  thigh,  was  at  his  own 
entreaty,  continued  six  months  longer  under  the  care  of  his 
master  the  learned  Winschotan,  where  he  was  once  more  ho- 
noured with  the  prize. 

At  his  removal  to  the  university,  the  same  genius  and  indus- 
try met  with  the  same  encouragement  and  applause.  The 
learned  Triglandius,  one  of  his  father's  friends,  made  soon  after 
professor  of  divinity  at  Leyden,  distinguished  him  in  a  particu- 
lar manner,  and  recommended  him  to  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Van 
Apphen,  in  whom  he  found  a  generous  and  contant  patron. 

He  became  now  a  diligent  hearer  of  the  most  celebrated  pro- 
fessorsy  and  made  great  advances  in  all  the  sciences ;  still  regu- 
lating his  studies  with  a  view  principally  to  divinity,  for  which 
he  was  originally  intended  by  his  father,  and  for  that  reason 
exerted  his  utmost  application  to  obtain  an  exact  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  tongue. 

Being  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  mathematical  learning, 
he  began  to  study  those  sciences  in  1687,  but  without  that  in- 
tense industry  with  which  the  pleasure  he  found  in  that  kind  of 
knowledge  induced  him  afterwards  to  cultivate  them. 

In  1690,  having  performed  the  exercises  of  the  university 
with  uncommon  reputation,  he  took  his  degree  in  philosophy; 
and  on  that  occasion  discussed  the  important  and  arduous  sub- 
ject of  the  distinct  nature  of  the  soul  and  body,  with  such  accu- 
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racy,  perspicuity,  and  subtility,  that  he  entirely  confuted  all 
the  sophistry  of  Epicurus,  Hobbes,  and  Spinosa,  and  equally 
raised  the  characters  of  his  piety  and  erudition. 

Divinity  was  still  his  great  employment,  and  the  chief  aim  of 
all  his  studies.  He  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  original  lan- 
guages, and  when  difficulties  occurred, consulted  the  interpretation 
of  the  most  ancient  fathers,  whom  he  read  in  order  of  time,  be- 
ipnning  with  Clemens  Romanus. 

In  the  perusal  of  those  early  writers,*  he  was  struck  with  the 
IKofoundest  veneration  of  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  their  doc- 
trine, the  holiness  of  their  lives,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  disci- 
aBoe  practised  by  them  :  but  as  he  descended  to  the  lower  ages, 
mind  the  peace  of  Christianity  broken  by  useless  controversies, 
wad  its  doctrines  sophisticated  by  the  subtilities  of  the  schools. 
He  found  the  holy  writers  interpreted  according  to  the  notions 
of  philosophers,  and  the  chimeras  of  metaphysicians  adopted  as 
•ilicles  of  faith.  He  found  difficulties  raised  by  niceties,  and 
fomented  to  bitterness  and  rancour.  He  saw  the  simplicity  of 
the  Christian  doctrine  corrupted  by  the  private  fancies  of  par- 
ticular parties,  while  each  adhered  to  its  own  philosophy,  and 
orthodoxy  was  confined  to  the  sect  in  power. 

Having  now  exhausted  his  fortune  in  the  pursuit  of  his  stu- 
dies, he  found  the  necessity  of  applying  to  some  profession, 
thai,  without  engrossing  all  his  time,  might  enable  him  to  sup- 
port himself;  and  having  obtained  a  very  uncommon  knowledge 
of  the  mathematics,  he  read  lectures  in  those  sciences  to  a  select 
number  of  young  gentlemen  in  the  university. 

At  length  his  propension  to  the  study  of  physic  grew  too  vio- 
lent to  be  resisted :  and  though  he  still  intended  to  make  divinity 
the  great  employment  of  his  life,  he  could  not  deny  himself  the 
aatisiaction  of  spending  some  time  upon  the  medical  writers,  for 

*  *  Junf^bat  his  exercitils  quoUditnam  patrum  lectionem  secundum  chro- 
■oliMnAiil,  a  Clemcnte  Romano  ezoriua,  et  juzta  teriem  seculorum  deacen- 


\ :  ut  Jetu  Chruii  doctrinam  in  A.  T.  traditam,  primii  patribua  inter- 
pffctantibua,  addisceret 

^Horum  nmplicitatem  aincerx  doctrine,  disciplinae  sanctitatero,  vitx  Deo 
Aeatc  integritatem  adorabat.  Subtilitatem  scbolarem  divina  postmodum 
iaqoiiMUMe  dolebat.  JEgerrimd  tulit,  Sacrorum  interpretationem  ex  scctis 
■ophitCanim  peti ;  et  Platonia^  ArUttetit^  Thonut  Aquinalitf  Sc9ti  ;  luoque 
ICMpore  Carteaii,  cogitata  metapbjrsica  ad  hiberi  pro  legibus,  ad  quas  casti- 
nrentur  aacrorum  acriptorum  de  Deo  sententiae.  Experiebatur  acerba 
nkwiilia,  ing^nioruroque  lubtiliasimorum  acerrima  certamina,  odia,  amoi- 
tioiie%  inde  cieri,  foveri :  adeo  contraria  paci  cum  Deo  et  homine.  Nihil 
Ue  inagia  ilU  obstabat ;  quam  quod  omnei  aaserant  sacram  scriptoram 
in^^mnrxAU  loquentem,  ^tvxfiirCK  ezplicandum  et^w^r^l^nMr  fing^li  definiant 
ex  plftcitu  sus  metaphysices.  iHorrebat,  inter  dominantii  sectae  pnevalentem 
oaimonero,  ortbodozise  modum,  et  regulas,  unice  dare  juxta  dictata  meta- 
pnjracorum,  non  lacrarum  literarum ;  unde  tare  rariac  sentcntix  de  doc- 
triM  aimpliciaaima."— On;^.  JBrfrV. 
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the  penissl  of  which  he  was  ao  well  qualified  by  bis  acqusinl' 
ance  with  the  mathematics  and  philosophy. 

But  this  science  corresponded  so  much  with  his  natural  »• 
nius,  that  he  could  not  forbear  making  that  his  business  whidi 
he  intended  only  as  his  diversion ;  and  still  growing  more 
as  he  advanced  further,  he  at  length  determined  wholly  to 
ter  that  profession,  and  to  take  his  degree  in  physic  befiM  be 
engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  ministry. 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  very  just  observation,  that  men's  ambitioii  n 
generally  proportioned  to  their  capacity.  Providence  addoa 
sends  any  into  the  world  with  an  inclination  to  attempt  peal 
things,  who  have  not  abilities  likewise  to  perform  them.  Ts 
have  formed  this  design  of  gaining  a  complete  knowledge  ef 
medicine  by  way  of  digression  from  theological  studies,  would 
have  been  little  less  than  madness  in  most  men,  and  would  have 
only  exposed  them  to  ridicule  and  contempt  But  Boerhaave 
was  one  of  those  mighty  geniuses,  to  whom  scarce  any  thing 
appears  impossible,  and  who  think  nothing  worthy  of  their 
e£forts,  but  what  appears  insurmountable  to  common  under* 
standings. 

He  began  this  new  course  of  study  by  a  dili«;ent  penisal  of 
Vesalius,  Bartholine,  and  Fallopius ;  and,  to  acquaint  himself 
more  fully  with  the  structure  of  bodies,  was  a  constant  attendant 
upon  Nuck's  public  dissections  in  the  theatre,  and  himself  very 
accurately  inspected  the  bodies  of  dififcrent  animals. 

Having  furnished  himself  with  this  preparatory  knowledge, 
he  began  to  read  the  ancient  physicians  in  the  order  of  time, 
pursuing  his  enquiries  downwards  from  Hippocrates  through  all 
the  Greek  and  Latin  writers. 

Finding,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  that  Hippocrates  was  the  ori- 
ginal source  of  all  medical  knowledge,  and  that  all  the  later 
writers  were  little  more  than  transcribers  from  him,  he  returned 
to  him  with  more  attention,  and  spent  much  time  in  making 
extracts  from  him,  digesting  his  treatises  into  method,  and  fixing 
them  in  his  memory. 

He  then  descended  to  the  moderns,  among  whom  none  en* 
gaged  him  longer,  or  improved  him  more,  than  Sydenham,  Is 
whose  merit  he  has  left  this  attestation,  ^^  that  he  frequently  pe- 
rused him,  and  always  with  greater  eagerness." 

His  insatiable  curiosity  after  knowledge  engaged  him  now  im 
the  practice  of  chemistry,  which  he  prosecuted  with  all  the  ar- 
dour  of  a  philosopher,  whose  industry  was  not  to  be  weiriedy 
and  whose  love  of  truth  was  too  strong  to  sufier  him  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  report  of  others. 

Yet  he  did  not  su£fer  one  branch  of  science  to  withdraw  his  atten- 
tion from  others :  anatomy  did  not  withhold  him  from  chemistry^ 
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wasT  ehexnistiy,  enchanting  as  it  is,  from  the  study  of  botany,  in 
which  he  was  no  less  skilled  than  in  the  other  parts  of  physic. 
He  was  not  only  a  careful  examiner  of  all  the  plants  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  university,  but  made  excursions  for  his  further  im- 
provement into  the  woods  and  fields,  and  left  no  place  unvisited 
where  any  increase  of  botanical  knowledge  could  be  reasonably 
hoped  for. 

In  conjunction  with  all  these  enquiries  he  still  pursued  his 
lheok>gicai  studies,  and  still,  as  we  are  informed  by  himself, 
''proposed,  when  he  had  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  art 
of  physic,  and  obtained  the  honour  of  a  degree  in  that  science, 
to  petition  re<i;ularly  for  a  license  to  preach,  and  to  engage  in 
the  cure  of  souls;"  and  intended  in  his  theological  exercise  to 
discuss  this  question,  '^  why  so  many  were  formerly  converted 
to  Christianity  by  illiterate  persons,  and  so  few  at  present  by 
men  of  learning." 

Iq  pursuance  of  this  plan  he  went  to  Hardewich,  in  order  to 
take  the  degree  of  doctor  in  physic,'which  he  obtained  in  July 
1693,  having  performed  a  public  disputation,  '^  deutilitate  explo- 
nuddorum  ex  crementorum  in  se^is,  ut  signorum." 

Then  returning  to  Leyden  full  of  his  pious  design  of  under- 
taking the  ministry,  he  found  to  his  surprise  unexpected  obsta- 
cles thrown  in  his  way,  and  an  insinuation  dispersed  through 
the  university  that  made  him  suspected,  not  of  any  slight  de- 
Yiation  from  received  opinions,  not  of  any  pertinacious  adhe- 
renoe  to  his  own  notions  in  doubtful  and  disputable  matters,  but 
of  no  less  than  of  Spinosism,  or,  in  plainer  terms,  of  Atheism  it- 
•elt 

How  so  injurious  a  report  came  to  be  raised,  circulated,  and 
credited,  will  be  doubtless  very  eagerly  enquired  :  we  shall 
therefore  give  the  relation,  not  only  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of 
mankind,  but  to  show  that  no  merit,  however  exalted,  is  exempt 
from  being  not  only  attacked  but  wounded  by  the  most  con- 
temptible whisperers.  Those  who  cannot  strike  with  force,  can 
however  poison  their  weapon,  and  weak  as  they  are  give  mor- 
tal wounds,  and  bring  a  hero  to  the  grave;  so  true  is  that  ob- 
•ervation,  that  many  are  able  to  do  hurt,  but  few  to  do  good. 

This  detestable  calumny  owed  its  rise  to  an  incident  from 
which  no  consequence  of  importance  could  be  possibly  appre- 
hended. As  Boerhaave  was  sitting  in  a  common  boat,  there 
arose  a  conversation  among  the  passengers  upon  the  impious 
and  pernicious  doctrine  of  Spinosa,  which,  as  they  all  agreed^ 
tends  to  the  utter  overthrow  of  all  religion.  Boerhaave  sat,  and 
attended  silently  to  this  discourse  for  some  time,  till  one  of  the 
company,  willing  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  zeal,  instead  of 
confuting  the  positions  of  Spinosa  by  argument,  began  to  give 
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a  loose  to  contumelious  language,  and  virulent  invectivw,  which 
Boerhaave  was  so  little  pleased  with,  that  at  last  he  eould  atl 
forbear  asking  him,  whether  he  had  ever  read  the  author  hedi- 
claimed  against. 

The  orator,  not  being  able  to  make  much  answer,  waaeheeksd 
in  the  midst  of  his  invectives,  but  not  without  feeling  a  aeoit 
resentment  against  the  person  who  had  at  once  interrupted  hh 
harangue,  and  exposed  his  ignorance. 

This  was  observed  by  a  stranger  who  was  in  the  boat  wilk 
them ;  he  enquired  of  his  neighbour  the  name  of  the  young  bmb 
whose  question  had  pot  an  end  to  the  discourse,  and  hariag 
learned  it,  set  it  down  in  his  pocket-book,  as  it  appears,  witka 
malicious  design,  for  in  a  few  days  it  was  the  common  confv* 
sation  at  Iicyden,  that  Boerhaave  had  revolted  to  S|NnoHU 

It  was  in  vain  thathb  advocates  and  friends  pleaded  hialeaniad 
and  unanswerable  confutation  of  all  the  atheistical  opinioos,  and 
particularly  of  the  system  of  Spinosa,  in  his  disooune  of  the 
distinction  between  soul  and  body.  Such  calumnies  are  not 
easily  suppressed,  when  they  are  once  become  general.  They 
are  kept  alive  and  supported  by  the  malice  of  bad,  and  some- 
times by  the  zeal  of  good  men,  who,  though  they  do  not  abso- 
lutely believe  them,  think  it  yet  the  securest  method  to  keep 
not  only  guilty  but  suspected  men  out  of  public  employments, 
upon  this  principle,  that  (he  safety  of  many  is  to  be  preferred 
before  the  advantage  of  few. 

Boerhaave,  finding  this  formidable  opposition  raised  against bu 
pretensions  to  ecclesiastical  honours  or  preferments,  and  evea 
against  his  design  of  assuming  the  character  of  a  divine,  thought 
it  neither  necessary  nor  prudent  to  struggle  with  the  torrent  of 
popular  prejudice,  as  he  was  equally  qualified  for  a  professioa, 
not  indeed  of  equal  dignity  or  im])ortance,  but  which  must  an- 
doubtedly  claim  the  second  place  among  those  which  are  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  mankind. 

He  therefore  applied  himself  to  his  medical  studies  with  new 
ardour  and  alacrity,  reviewed  all  his  former  observations  aod 
enquiries,  and  was  continually  employed  in  making  new  ac- 
quisitions. 

Having  now  qualified  himself  for  the  practice  of  physic,  be 
began  to  visit  patients,  but  without  that  encouragement  which 
others,  not  equally  deserving,  have  sometimes  met  with.  His 
business  was  at  first  not  great,  and  his  circumstances  by  no 
means  easy ;  but,  still,  superior  to  any  discouragement,  he  con- 
tinued his  search  after  knowledge,  and  determined  that  pros- 
perity, if  ever  he  was  to  enjoy  it,  should  be  the  consequence 
not  of  mean  art,  or  disingenuous  solicitatipns,  but  of  real  ment, 
and  solid  learning. 
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atetdy  adherence  to  liis  resolutions  appears  yet  more 
plainly  from  this  circumstance :  he  was,  while  he  yet  remained 
in  this  unpleasing  situation,  invited  hy  one  of  the  first  favour- 
ites of  king  William  III.  to  settle  at  the  Hague,  upon  very  ad* 
vaolageous  conditions ;  but  declined  the  offer :  for,  having  no 
mbition  but  after  knowledge,  he  was  desirous  of  living  at  liber- 
ty, without  any  restraint  upon  his  looks,  his  thoughts,  or  his 
toogue,  and  at  the  utmost  distance  from  ail  contentions  and 
Btmte  parties.  His  time  was  wholly  taken  up  in  visiting  the 
iick,  studying,  making  chemical  experiments,  'searching  into 
Bvery  part  of  medicine  with  the  utmost  diligence,  teaching  the 
mathematics,  and  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  those  authors 
who  profess  to  teach  a  certain  method  of  loving  God.* 

This  was  his  method  of  living  to  the  year  1701,  when  he  was 
recommended  by  Van  Berg  to  the  university,  as  a  proper  per- 
son to  succeed  Drelincurtius  in  the  professorship  of  physic, 
and  elected  without  any  solicitations  on  his  part,  and  almost 
without  his  consent,  on  the  ISth  of  May. 

On  this  occasion,  having  observed,  with  grief,  that  Hippo- 
crates, whom  he  regarded  not  only  as  the  father,  but  as  the 
prince  of  physicians,  was  not  sufiicientiy  read  or  esteemed  by 
young  students,  he  pronounced  an  oration,  ^^de  conimeodando 
Studio  Hippocratico;''  by  which  he  restored  that  great  author 
to  bis  just  and  ancient  reputation. 

He  now  began  to  read  public  lectures  with  great  applause, 
and  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  audience  to  enlarge  his  original 
design,  and  instruct  them  in  chemistry. 

This  he  undertook,  not  only  to  the  great  advantage  of  his 
pupils,  but  Uic  great  improvement  of  the  art  itself,  which  had 
hitherto  been  treated  only  in  a  confused  and  irregular  manner, 
and  was  little  more  than  a  history  of  particular  experiments,  not 
reduced  to  certain  principles,  nor  connected  one  with  another : 
this  vast  chaos  he  reduced  to  order,  and  made  that  clear  and 
easy  which  was  before  to  the  last  degree  difficult  and  obacure. 

His  reputation  now  began  to  bear  some  proportion  to  his 
merit,  and  extended  itself  to  distant  universities ;  so  that,  io 
1703,  the  professorship  of  physic  being  vacant  at  Groningen,  he 

*  <<Circthoc  temmis,  lautii  conditionibui,  lautioribus  proroliiii»  inyi- 
tatuiy  plus  vice  •implici,  k  viro  primtriK  dignationia,  qui  fpratil  flaffnntit- 
limi  florebat  regia  Gulielmi  III.  ut  Hagamcomitum,  sedpin  caperat  tortont* 
ntm,  declinavit  constana.  Contentua  Tidelicit  viti  1iber&,  remote  i  turbii^ 
vtndiiaque  porro  percolendia  unic^  iropensft,  ubi  non  cogeretur  alia  dicera 
et  «mulare ;  alia  acntire  and  diuimulare :  affectuum  Btudiia  rapi, jegL  Sic 
tmn  vita  crat,  zgros  viaerc,  mox  domi  in  musxo  ac  condere,  omcinam  Vol- 
canlam  exerccre  ;  omnit  medicinz  partes  acerrim^  penequi ;  mathematica 
ctiam  aliis  tradere ;  aacra  legere,  et  auctorea  qui  proiitenuir  docere  ra- 
uonem  certain  aauuidl  Deam. "—On^.  Edit, 
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was  invited  thither ;  but  he  refused  to  leave  Leydeo,  and  chose 
to  continue  his  present  course  of  life. 

This  invitation  and  refusal  being  related  to  the  governors  of 
the  university  of  Leyden,  they  had  so  grateful  a  sense  of  his 
regard  for  them,  that  they  immediately  voted  an  honorary  in* 
crease  of  his  salary,  and  promised  him  the  first  professorship 
that  should  be  vacant 

On  this  occasion  he  pronounced  an  oration  upon  the  use  of 
mechanics  in  the  science  of  physic,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
recommend  a  rational  and  mathematical  enquiry  into  the  causes 
of  diseases,  and  the  structure  of  bodies  ;  and  to  show  the  follies 
and  weaknesses  of  the  jargon  introduced  by  Paracelsus,  Helmont, 
and  other  chemical  enthusiasts,  who  have  obtruded  upon  tha 
world  the  most  airy  dreams,  and,  instead  of  enlightening  their 
readers  with  explications  of  nature,  have  darkened  the  plainest 
appearances,  and  bewildered  mankind  in  error  and  obscurity. 

Boerhaave  had  now  for  nine  years  read  physical  lectures,  bat 
without  the  title  or  dignity  of  a  professor,  when,  by  the  death  of 
professor  Hotten,  the  professorship  of  physic  and  botany  fell  to 
him  of  course. 

On  this  occasion  he  asserted  the  simplicity  and  facility  of  the 
science  of  physic,  in  opposition  to  those  that  think  obscurity  con- 
tributes to  the  disunity  of  learning,  and  that  to  be  admired  it  is 
necessary  not  to  be  understood. 

His  profession  of  botany  made  it  part  of  his  duty  to  superin- 
tend the  physical  garden,  which  improved  so  much  by  the  im- 
mense number  of  new  plants  which  he  procured,  that  it  was 
enlarged  to  twice  its  original  extent. 

In  1714  he  was  deservedly  advanced  to  the  highest  dignities 
of  the  university,  and  in  the  same  year  made  physician  of  St. 
Augustin's  hospital  in  Leyden,  into  which  the  students  are  ad- 
mitted twice  a  week,  to  learn  the  practice  of  physic. 

This  was  of  equal  advantage  to  4he  sick  and  to  the  students, 
for  the  success  of  his  practice  was  the  best  demonstration  of  the 
soundness  of  his  principles. 

When  he  laid  down  the  oflBce  of  governor  of  the  university 
in  1715,  he  made  an  oration  upon  the  subject  of  ^'  attaining  to 
certainty  in  natural  philosophy;"  in  which  he  declares,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  in  favour  of  experimental  knowledge,  and  re- 
flects with  just  severity  upon  those  arrogant  philosophers,  who 
are  too  easily  disgusted  with  the  slow  methods  of  obtaining  true 
notions  by  frequent  experiments,  and  who,  possessed  of  too  high 
an  opinion  of  their  own  abilities,  rather  choose  to  consult  their 
imaginations,  than  enquire  into  nature,  and  are  better  pleased 
with  the  charming  amusement  of  forming  hypotheses  than  the 
toilsome  drudgery  of  making  observations. 
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The  emptiness  and  uncertainty  of  all  those  systems,  whether 
venerable  for  their  antiquity,  or  agreeable  for  their  novelty,  he 
has  evidently  shown :  and  not  only  declared,  but  proved, 
that  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  things,  and 
that  all  the  knowledge  we  have  is  of  such  qualities  alone  as 
are  discoverable  by  experience,  or  such  as  may  be  deduced 
from  them  by  mathematical  demonstration. 

This  discourse,  filled  as  it  was  with  piety,  and  a  true  sense 
of  the  greatness  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  incomprehen- 
sibility of  his  works,  gave  such  offence  to  a  professor  of  Frane- 
ker,  who  professed  the  utmost  esteem  for  Descartes,  and  consi- 
dered his  principles  as  the  bulwark  of  orthodoxy,  that  he 
appeared  in  vindication  of  his  darling  author,  and  spoke  of  the 
injury  done  him  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  declaring  little 
less  than  that  the  Cartesian  system  and  the  Christian  must  ine- 
vitably stand  and  fall  together,  and  that  to  say  that  we  are  ig- 
norant of  the  principles  of  things,  was  not  only  to  enlist  among 
the  Sceptics,  but  sink  into  atheism  itself. 

So  far  can  prejudice  darken  the  understanding,  as  to  make  it 
consider  precarious  systems  as  the  chief  support  of  sacred  and 
invariable  truth. 

This  treatment  of  Boerhaave  was  so  far  resented  by  the  go- 
vernors of  his  university,  that  they  procured  from  Franeker  a 
recantation  of  the  invective  that  had  been  thrown  out  against 
him ;  that  was  not  only  complied  with,  but  offers  were  made 
him  of  more  ample  satisfaction ;  to  which  he  returned  an  an- 
swer not  less  to  his  honour  than  the  victory  he  gained,  '*  that 
he  should  think  himself  sufficiently  compensated,  if  his  adver- 
sary received  no  further  molestation  on  his  account^' 

So  far  was  this  weak  and  injudicious  attack  from  shaking  a 
reputation  not  casually  raised  by  fashion  or  caprice,  but  founded 
on  solid  merit,  that  the  same  year  his  correspondence  was  de- 
sired upon  botany  and  natural  philosophy  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  of  which  he  was,  upon  the  death  of  count 
Marsigli,  in  the  year  1728,  elected  a  member. 

Nor  were  the  French  the  only  nation  by  which  this  great 
man  was  courted  and  distinguished ;  for  two  years  after,  he  was 
elected  fellow  of  our  Royal  Society. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but,  thus  caressed  and  honoured  with 
the  highest  and  most  public  marks  of  esteem  by  other  nations, 
he  became  more  celebrated  in  the  university :  for  Boerhaave 
was  not  one  of  those  learned  men,  of  whom  the  world  has  seen 
too  many,  that  disgrace  their  studies  by  their  vices,  and  by  unac- 
countable weaknesses  make  themselves  ridiculous  at  home^ 
while  their  writings  procure  them  the  veneration  of  distant 
countries,  where  their  learning  is  known,  but  not  then*  follies. 
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Not  that  his  coantrymen  can  be  charged  with  bmng  ioMoai* 
Me  of  his  excellences  till  other  nations  taught  them  to  wAwaini*. 
him ;  for  in  1718  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Le  Mort  in  tho  m^ 
fessorship  of  chemistry ;  on  which  occasion  he  pronoanced  tt 
oration  *'  De  Chemi&  errores  sous  espui^^nte,  in  whieb  hiir 
treated  that  science  with  an  el^nee  of  style  not  often  to  hk 
found  in  chemical  writers,  who  seem  generally  to  have  afleeted 
not  only  a  barbarous,  but  unintelligible  phrase^  and  to  ha?«,  liki^' 
the  Pj^thi^rians  of  old^  wrapped  up  their  secrets  in  ay  mbdh; 
and  enigmatical  expteestonS)  either  because  they  belieTcd  tHi' 
mankind  would  reverence  must  what  they  least  understood,  itf' 
because  they  wrote  not  from  benevolence  but  vanity,  and  wm 
desirous  to  be  praised  for  their  knowledge,  though  thej  tonHT 
not  prevail  upon  themselves  to  communicate  it  ".l'^ 

In  17d2,  his  course  both  of  lectures  and  practice  was  ints^ 
nipted  by  the  gout,  which,  as  he  relates  it  in  his  speech  dM* 
his  recovery,  he  brought  upon  himself,  by  an  imprudent  eonfr 
dence  in  the  strength  of  his  own  constitution,  and  by  transgrailA*^ 
ing  those  rules  which  he  had  a  thousand  times  inculcated  to  his 
pupils  and  acquaintance.  Rising  in  the  morning  before  day,  he 
went  immediately,  hot  and  sweating,  from  his  bed  into  the 
qien  air,  and  exposed  himself  to  the  cold  dews. 

The  history  of  his  illness  can  hardly  be  read  without  horror; 
he  was  for  five  months  confined  to  his  bed,  where  he  lay  upon 
his  back  without  daring  to  attempt  the  least  motion,  because 
any  efibrt  renewed  his  torments,  which  were  so  exquisite,  that 
he  was  at  length  not  only  deprived  of  motion,  but  of  sense; 
Here  art  was  at  a  stand  :  nothing  could  be  attempted,  because 
nqthing  could  be  proposed  with  the  least  prospect  of  succesn 
At  length  having,  in  the  sixth  month  of  his  illness,  obtained 
some  remission,  he  took  simple  medicines*  in  large  quantities^ 
and  at  length  wonderfully  recovered. 

His  recovery,  so  much  desired,  and  so  unexpected,  was  cele* 
brated  on  Jan.  11,  1723,  when  he  opened  his  school  again,  with 
general  joy  and  public  illuminations. 

It  would  be  an  injury  to  the  memory  of  Boerhaave,  not  to 
mention  what  was  related  by  himself  to  one  of  his  friends,  thai 
when  he  lay  whole  days  and  nights  without  sleep,  he  found  do 
method  of  diverting  his  thoughts  so  efiectual  as  meditation  upon 
his  studies,  and  that  he  often  relieved  and  mitigated  the  senii' 
of  his  torments  by  the  recollection  of  what  he  had  read,  and  bf 

*  **  Succos  presses  bibit  Noster  herbarum  Cichoriic,  Endiviie  FamaiiSff 
Nftsturtii  aquatici,  Veronicz  aquatics  latifbliar,  copii  infj^ntt,  siitoal  dc  lv» 
ticBs  abawUntissiiiii  gummi  fcnimlaceft  Asiatic!.'' — Orif,  EdU, 


g  those  siorcs  of  knutvledgo  which  he  had  reposiled  in 

1  perhajis  on  instance  of  rort'ituJe  and  steady  compo- 
lind,  which  would  have  been  for  ever  the  boast  of  the 
floic  scltools,  anrl  increased  the  reputation  of  Seneca  or  Cato. 
The  pnlitnce  of  Botrhaave,  as  it  was  more  rational,  was  more 
lasting  than  theirs,  as  it  was  that  patientia  Christiana  whjcti 
Lipftiiis,  the  great  master  of  the  Stoical  Philosophy,  bog^d  of.  , 
God,  in  his  last  hours ;  it  was  founded  on  religion,  not  vanity ;  ' 
aat  oa  vain  reasonings,  but  on  confiJence  in  God. 

In  1727,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  burning  fever,  which 

contiaued  so  long  that  he   was  once  more  given  up  by  hi> 

fnenda. 

TrotD  this  time  he  was  frequently  afDictcJ  wtlh  returns  of 

Edistempcr,  which  yet  did  not  so  far  subdue  him,  as  to  make 

I  liy  tsidfi  his  studies  or  Ins  lectures,  till  in  1726  he  found. 

elf  BO  worn  out,  thai  it  was  improper  for  him  to  continue 

pi  longer  the  professorship  of  botany  or  chemistry,  which  he 

refore  resigned,  April  25,  and  upon  his  resignation  spoke  a 

mo   Auadeinicus,"  or   oration,  in  which  he  asserts  the 

r  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  from  the  wonderful  fabric 

a  human  hody  ;  and  confutes  ail  those  idle  roasoners,  who 

lend  to  explain  the  formation  of  parts,  or  the  .inimal  opera-  ' 

which  he  proves  that  ail  can  produce  nothing  equal, 
rany  thing  parallel.     One  instance  1  shall  menlion  which  is 
produced  by  him,  of  the  vanity  of  any  allempt  to  rival  the 
work  of  God.     Nothing  is  more  boasted   by  the  admirers  of 
istry,  than  that  they  can,  by  artificial  heats  and  digestion, 
I  the  productions  of  nature.     "  Let  all  these  heroes  of 
B  meet  together,"  says  Bocrhaave ;  "  let  them  take  bread 
ine,  the  food  that  forms  the  blood  of  man,  and  by  assi- 
Ittion  contributes  to  the  growth  of  the  body :  let  them  try 
"wir  arts,  they  shall  not  be  able  from  these  materials  to  pro- 
e  a  single  drop  of  blood.     So  much  is  the  moat  common  act 
B'Jfature  beyond  the  utmost  eflbrls  of  the  most  extended  sci< 

I  this  time  Boerhaave  lived,  with  less  public  employ- 
ni  todeed,  but  not  an  idle  or  an  useless  life ;  for,  besides  bifl 
s  spent  in  instructing  his  scholars,  a  great  part  of  his  lim«  j 
I  uken  up  by  patients  which  came,  tvheu  the  distemper* 
[old  admit  it,  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  consult  him,  or  by  T 
'  s  which,  in  more  ui^ent  eases,  ivere  continually  sent  lO  I 
P'vnqutre  his  opinion,  and  ask  his  advice. 

'        Of  his  sagacity,  and  the  wonderful  penetration  with  which  h«  | 
I  4ften  discovered  and  described,  at  first  sight  of  a  patient,  such  1 
mpera  as  betray  themselves  by  no  symplomti  to  common  [ 
>VOU  VI. — 3  K 
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eyes,  such  wonderful  rdations  have  been  sprod  over  Ae 
world,  as,  though  attested  beyond  doubt,  can  scarcely  be  cre- 
dited. I  mention  none  of  them,  because  I  hsive  no  ofqiorta- 
nity  of  collecting  teAimonies,  or  distinguishing  between  those 
accounts  which  are  well  proved,  and  those  which  owe  their  risB 
to  fiction  and  credulity. 

Yet  I  cannot  but  implore,  with  the  greatest  earnestness,  sudi 
as  have  been  conversant  with  this  great  man,  that  they  will  not 
so  far  n^Iect  the  common  interest  of  mankind,  as  to  sufier  any 
of  these  circumstances  to  be  lost  to  posterity.  Men  are  gene* 
rally  idle,  and  ready  to  satisfy  themselves,  and  intimidate  the 
industry  of  others,  by  calling  that  impossible  which  b  only  diP 
ficult  The  skill  to  which  Boerhaave  attained,  by  a  long  and 
unwearied  observation  of  nature,  ought  therefore  to  be  trans- 
mitted in  all  its  particulars  to  future  ages,  that  his  successors 
may  be  ashamed  to  fiill  betow  him,  and  that  none  may  hereaf- 
ter excuse  his  ignorance  by  pleading  the  impossibility  of  cleaier 
knowledge. 

Yet  so  far  was  this  great  master  from  presumptuous  confi- 
dence in  his  abilities,  that,  in  his  examinations  of  the  sick,  he 
was  remarkably  circumstantial  and  particular.  He  well  knew 
that  the  originals  of  distempers  are  often  at  a  distance  from  their 
visible  effects ;  that  to  conjecture,  where  certainty  may  be  ob- 
tained, is  either  vanity  or  negligence ;  and  that  life  is  not  to  be 
sacrificed,  either  to  an  affectation  of  quick  discernment,  or  of 
crowded  practice,  but  may  be  required,  if  trifled  away,  at  the 
band  of  the  physician. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1737,  be  felt  tlie  first  approaches 
of  that  fatal  illness  that  brought  him  to  the  grave,  of  which  we 
have  inserted  an  account,  written  by  himself,  Sept.  8,  1738,  to 
a  friend  at  London  ;*  which  deserves  not  only  to  be  preserved 
as  an  historical  relation  of  the  disease  which  deprived  us  of  so 
great  a  man,  but  as  a  proof  of  his  piety  and  resignation  to  the 
Divine  will. 

In  this  last  illness,  which  was  to  the  last  degree  lingeriogi 

# 

*  *'  JEtaSy  labofy  corporisque  opima  pinf^etado,  eflTeceruit^  ante  aa* 
num*  ut  inertibus  refertum,  grave,  hebes,  plenitudine  turgeoa  corpui^  •&> 
helum  ad  motus  roinimos,  cum  aensu  sulfocationisy  pulsu  mirific^  anonuK 
ineptum  evaderet  ad  ullum  motum.  Ur^bat  prsecipu^  subsistens  pronv 
€t  intereepta  respiratio  ad  prima  somni  mitia ;  unde  somnus  protua  prair 
bebatur,  cum  formidabili  strangulationis  moleatii.  Bine  hjdropa  peduff» 
crurum,  fenorom  acroti»  praeputii,  et  abdominis.  Qub  tamen  omnia  inb- 
lata.  Bed  dolor  manet  id  abdomine,  cum  anxietate  summAv  anhelita  wtS- 
focante,  et  debilitate  incredibili;  lomno,  pauco,  eoque  vago;  per  SMb- 
Bia  turbatissimo ;  animus  vero  rebus  agenois  iropar.  Cam  nia  ractorfti- 
sus  nee  emergo ;  patientur  ezpectnas  Dei  jussa,  qnibus  resjgno  data,  qoa 
3oIm  Mmo,  et  nonore  ttnicd."— On^.  Edit. 
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painful,  and  afflictive,  his  constancy  and  firmness  did  not  for- 
^ke  him.  lie  neither  intermitted  the  necessary  cares  of  life, 
nor  foro^ot  the  proper  preparations  for  death.  Though  dejec- 
tion and  lowness  of  spirits  was,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  part  of 
his  distemper,  yet  even  this,  in  some  measure,  gave  way  to 
that  vi^ur  which  the  soul  receives  from  a  consciousness  of  in- 
nocence. 

About  three  weeks  before  his  death,  he  received  a  visit  at 
his  country  house,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schultens,  his  intimate 
friend,  who  found  him  sitting  without  door,  with  his  wife, 
sister,  and  daughter.  After  the  compliments  of  form,  the  la- 
dies withdrew,  and  left  them  to  private  conversation ;  when 
Boerhaave  took  occasion  to  tell  him  what  had  been,  during  his 
illness,  the  chief  subject  of  his  thoughts.  He  had  never  doubt- 
ed of  the  spiritual  and  immaterial  nature  of  the  soul ;  hut  de- 
clared that  he  had  lately  a  kind  of  experimental  certainty  of 
(he  distinction  between  corporeal  and  thinking  substances, 
which  mere  reason  and  philosophy  cannot  afford,  and  oppor- 
tunities of  contemplating  the  wonderful  and  inexplicable  union 
of  soul  and  body,  which  nothing  but  long  sickness  can  give. 
This  he  illustrated  by  a  description  of  the  effects  which  the 
infirmities  of  his  body  had  upon  his  faculties,  which  yet  they 
did  not  so  oppress  or  vanquish,  but  his  soul  was  always  mas- 
ter of  itself,  and  always  resigned  to  the  pleasure  of  its  Maker. 

He  related  with  great  concern,  that  once  his  patience  so  far 
gave  way  to  extremity  of  pain,  that  after  having  lain  fifteen 
hours  in  exquisite  tortures,  he  prayed  to  God  that  he  might  be 
set  free  by  death. 

Mr.  Schultens,  by  way  of  consolation,  answered,  that  he 
thought  such  wishes,  when  forced  by  continued  and  excessive 
torments,  unavoidatj^  in  the  present  state  of  human  nature ;  that 
the  best  men,  ev^n  Job  himself,  were  not  able  to  refrain  from 
such  starts  of  impatience.  This  he  did  not  deny ;  but  said, 
*'  He  that  loves  God,  ought  to  think  nothing  desirable  but  what 
is  most  pleasing  to  the  Supreme  Goodness." 

Such  were  his  sentiments,  and  such  his  conduct,  in  this  state 
of  weakness  and  pain.  As  death  approached  nearer,  he  was  so  far 
from  terror  or  confusion,  that  he  seemed  even  less  sensible  of 
pain«  and  mere  cheerful  under  his  torments,  which  continued 
till  the  23d  day  of  September,  1783,  on  which  he  died,  between 
four  and  five  in  the  morning,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  nge. 

Thus  died  Boerhaave,  a  man  formed  by  nature  for  great  de- 
signs, and  guided  by  religion  in  the  exertion  of  his  abilities. 
He  was  of  a  robust  and  athletic  constitution  of  body,  so  har- 
dened by  early  severities,  and  wholesome  fatigue,  that  he  was 
insensible  of  any  sharpness  of  air,  or  inclemency  of  weather. 


Be  was  UU,  and  iwnarluUe  for  extiw>rdio«ry  slr^^  Tbcai 
was  in  his  air  and.  motion  aomethiog  roogh  and  arUasay  but  «i 
majestic  and  mat  at  the  same  time,  that  no  man  ever  kmlMi 
upon  him  wiUKMit  veneration,  and  a  kind  of  tacit  submiaaioa  la 
the  superioritj  of  his  genius. 

The  ▼igour  and  activity  of  his  mind  sparkled  Tiaibly  in  hii 
eyes ;  nor  was  it  ever  observed,  that  any  change  of  hisforlnM 
or  alteration  in  hisafiairs,  whether  happy  or  unfortunate,  afibeiri 
his  countenance. 

He  was  always  cheerfiU,  and  desiroos  of  promotiog  mirlh  |f 
a  facetious  and  homourooa  eonveraation;  be  was  never  aamei 
by  calumny  and  detradiop,  nor  ever  thought  it  neeesaary  # 
confute  them ;  ^  for  they  are  sparka,*'  aaid  he,  ^*  whieb^  if  yw 
do  not  blow  them,  will  go  out  of  themselves.'' 

Yet  he  took  care  never  to  provoke  his  enemieaby  aa^erily  if 
censure ;  for  he  never  dwdt  on  the  fonha  or  defocta  of  oChsn^ 
and  was  so  for  from  inflaming  the  envy  of  bis  rivab  hj 
dwelling  on  his  own  excellences,  that  he  raray  mentioned  Mm* 
aeir  or  his  writings. 

He  was  not  to  be  overawed  or  depressed  by  the  presence, 
frowns,  or  insolence  of  great  men ;  but  persisted  on  all  oeea- 
aions  in  the  right,  with  a  resolution  always  present  and  always 
calm.  He  was  modest,  but  not  timorous,  and  firm  without 
rudeness. 

He  could  with  uncommon  readiness  and  certainty,  make  a  con- 
jecture of  men's  inclinations  and  capacity  by  their  aspect. 

His  method  of  life  was  to  study  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
and  to  allot  the  middle  of  the  day  to  public  business.  His  usosi 
exercise  was  riding,  till  in  his  later  years,  bis  distempers  made 
it  more  proper  for  him  to  walk :  when  he  was  weary,  he 
amused  himself  with  playing  on  the  violinM. 

His  greatest  pleasure  was  to  retire  to  his  Muse  in  the  country, 
where  he  had  a  garden  stored  with  all  the  herbs  and  trees  whidi 
the  climate  would  bear ;  here  he  used  to  enjoy  his  hours  unmo- 
lested, and  prosecute  his  studies  without  interruption. 

The  diligence  with  which  he  pursued  his  studies,  is  sufE- 
ciently  evident  from  his  success.  Statesmen  and  generals  msy 
grow  great  by  unexpected  accidents,  and  a  fortunate  concurrenee 
of  circumstances,  neither  procured  nor  foreseen  by  themselves: 
bnt  reputation  iu  the  learned  world  must  be  the  effect  of  indus- 
try and  capacity.  Boerhaave  lost  none  of  his  hours,  but  when 
he  had  attained  one  science  attempted  another :  he  added  physie 
to  divinity,  chemistry  to  the  mathematics,  and  anatomy  to  botany. 
He  examined  systems  by  experiments,  and  formed  experiments 
into  systems.  He  neither  neglected  the  observations  of  others, 
nor  blindly  submitted  to  celebrated  names.    He  neither  thoogbt 
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to  highly  of  himself  as  to  imagiae  he  could  receive  no  light 
from  books^  nor  so  meanly  as  to  believe  he  could  discover  no- 
thing  but  what  was  to  be  learned  from  them.  He  examined  the 
observations  of  other  men,  but  trusted  only  to  his  own. 

Nor  was  he  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  recommending  truth 
by  elq;ance,  and  embellishing  the  philosopher  with  polite  lite- 
rature :  he  knew  that  but  a  small  part  of  mankind  will  sa- 
crifice their  pleasure  to  their  improvement :  and  those  authors 
who  would  Hnd  many  readers,  must  endeavour  to  please  while 
they  instruct. 

He  knew*  the  importance  of  his  own  writings  to  mankind ; 
and  lest  he  might,  by  a  roughness  and  barbarity  of  style,  too  fre- 
quent among  men  of  great  learning,  disappoint  his  own  intentions, 
and  make  his  labours  less  useful,  he  did  not  neglect  the  politer 
arts  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  Thus  was  his  learning  at  once 
Tirious  and  exact,  profound  and  agreeable. 

But  his  knowledge,  however  uncommon,  holds,  in  his  cha- 
racter, but  the  second  place  ;  his  virtue  was  yet  much  more  un- 
common than  his  learning.  He  was  an  admirable  example  of 
temperance,  fortitude,  humility  and  devotion.  His  piety,  and 
a  religious  sense  of  his  dependence  on  God,  were  the  basis  of  all 
his  virtues,  and  the  principle  of  his  whole  conduct.  He  was 
too  sensible  of  his  weakness  to  ascribe  any  thing  to  himself,  or 
to  conceive  that  he  could  subdue  passion,  or  withstand  tempta- 
tion by  his  own  natural  power;  he  attributed  every  good  thought, 
and  every  laudable  action,  to  the  Father  of  Groodness.  Being  once 
asked  by  a  friend,  who  had  often  admired  his  patience  under 
great  provocations,  whether  he  knew  what  it  was  to  be  angry, 
and  by  what  means  he  had  so  entirely  suppressed  that  impetuous 
and  ungovernable  passion  ?  he  answered,  with  the  umost  frank- 
ness and  sincerity,  that  he  was  naturally  quick  of  resentment, 
but  that  he  had,  by  daily  prayer  and  meditation,  at  length  attained 
to  this  mastery  over  himself. 

As  soon  as  he  arose  in  the  morning,  it  was,  throughout  his 
whole  life,  his  daily  practice  to  retire  for  an  hour  to  private 
prayer  and  meditation  ;  this,  he  oflen  told  his  friends,  gave  him 
spirit  and  vigour  in  the  business  of  the  day,  and  thb  he  there- 
fore commended  as  the  best  rule  of  life ;  for  nothing,  he  knew, 
could  support  the  soul  in  all  distresses  but  a  confidence  in  the 
Supreme  Being,  nor  can  a  steady  and  rational  magnanimity 
flow  from  any  other  source  than  a  consciousness  of  the  divine 
fiivour. 

He  asserted,  on  all  occasions,  the  divine  authority  and  sacred 
efficacy  of  the  holy  Scriptures;  and  maintained  that  they  alone 
taught  the  way  of  salvation,  and  that  they  only  could  give  peace 
of  ipind.    The  excellency  of  the  Christian  religion  was  the  fre 
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quent  subject  of  hit  conversation.  A  strict  obedience  to  fht 
doctrine,  and  a  diligent  imitation  of  the  example  of  oar  Blessed 
Saviour,  he  often  declared  to  be  the  foundation  of  true  tnn- 
quiUity.  He  recommended  to  his  friends  a  careful  observation  of 
the  precept  of  Moses  concerning  the  love  of  God  and  man*  He 
worshipped  Grod  as  he  is  in  hinmlfy  without  attempting  to  en- 
m'ne  into  his  nature.  He  desired  only  to  think  of  C&od,  what 
God  knows  of  himself.  There  he  stepped,  lest  by  indnlgiog 
his  own  ideas,  he  should  form  a  Deity  from  his  own  imaginatiott, 
and  sin  by  falling  down  before  him.  To  the  will  of  God  hk 
paid  an  absolute  submission,  without  endeavouring  to  diseovcr 
the  reason  of  his  deti^mination :  and  this  he  accounted  the  first 
and  most  inviolable  duty  of  a  Christian.  When  he  heard  of  a 
criminal  condemned  to  die,  he  used  to  think,  who  can  tril  whe- 
ther this  man  is  not  better  than  I  ?  or  if  I  am  better,  it  is  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  myself,  but  to  the  goodness  of  God. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Boerhaave,  whose  words  we  have 
added  in  a  note*  So  far  was  this  man  from  being  made  im- 
pious by  philosophy,  or  vain  by  knowledge,  or  by  virtue,  that 
he  ascribed  all  his  abilities  to  the  bounty,  and  all  his  goodness 
to  the  grace  of  God.  May  his  example  extend  his  influence  to  ' 
his  admirers  and  folloivers  !  May  those  who  study  his  writingi 
imitate  his  life !  and  those  who  endeavour  after  his  knowledgs 
aspire  likewise  to  his  piety  ! 

He  married,  September  17,  1710,  Mary  Drolcnveaux,  the 
only  daughter  of  a  bargo-mastcr  of  Ley  den,  by  whom  he  had 
Joanna-Maria,  who  survived  her  father,  and  three  other  children 
who  died  in  their  infancv. 

The  works  of  this  great  writer  are  so  generally  known,  and 
so  highly  esteemed,  that,  though  it  may  not  be  improper  to  enu- 
merate them  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  were  published, 
it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  give  any  other  account  of  them. 

He  published  in  1707,  '^  Institutiones  Medicae,'^  to  which  he 

*  "  Doctrinam  sacris  literis  llebraicu  ct  Grzce  tradltani,  solan  animx 
salutarcm  et  ag^ovlt  et  sensit.  Omni  opportunitate  profitcbatur  diacipfi- 
nam,  quam  Jesus  Christus  ore  &  vlt^l  cxpressit,  unicd  tranquilUtatem  dare 
menti.  Semperque  dixit  amicis,  pacem  animi  baud  reperiundam  lusi  in 
magno  Mosis  praecepto  de  sincero  amore  Dei  et  hominis  bene  obterrato. 
Nequc  extra  sacra  monumenta  uspiam  inveniri,  quod  mentum  sercDct. 
Deum  pius  adoraTit,  qui  est.  InteUigcre  de  Deo,  unic^  volebat  id,  quod 
Deus  de  le  intellig^t.  Eo  contentus  ultra  nihil  requisivit,  ne  idolataria 
erraret  In  roluntate  Dei  sic  requiescebat,  ut  illius  nuUam  omnino  ra- 
tionem  indagaiidam  putaret.  Ilanc  unice  suprcroam  omnium  legem  esse 
contendebat ;  deliberata  constantia  perfectisaime  colendaro.  De  aliis  ct 
scipso  sentiebat :  ut  quoties  criminis  reos  ad  pccnas  letales  damnatos  audi- 
rct«  seipper  co^taret,  szpe  diccret ;  **  Quis  dixcrat  annon  me  sint  meliorea ' 
Utique,  si  ipse  melior,  id  non  raibi  auctori  trtbuendum  c%%f:  palam  aio,  con- 
fireor!  sed  ita  largienti  Deo."— Or»>.  Efh't, 
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added  in  1708,  '^  Aphorismi  de  cognoscendis,  et  curandis  mor- 
bis/' 

1710,  "  Index  stirpium  in  horto  academico/' 

1719,  ^'De  materia  medica,  et  remediorum  formulis  liber;'* 
ind  in  1727  a  second  edition. 

1720,  *^  Alter  index  stirpium/'  &c.  adorned  with  plates,  and 
containing  twice  the  number  of  plahts  as  the  former. 

1722,  *^  Epistola  ad  cl.  Ruischium,  qua  sententiam  Malpi- 
ghianam  de  glandulis  defendit." 

1724,  ^^  Atrocis  nee  prius  descripti  morbi  historia  illostrissimi 
btronis  Wassenariae.'' 

1725,  "  Opera  anatomica  et  chirurgica  Andreas  Vesalii,"  with 
the  life  of  Vesaiius. 

1?28,  ^'  Altera  atrocis  rarissimiquc  morbi  marchionis  deSanc- 
to  Albano  historia." 
Auctores  de  lue  Aphrodisiaca,  cum  tractatu  praefixo." 

1731,  "  Aretaei  Cappadoci^,  novacditio." 

1732,  "  Elementa  Chemia;." 

1734, ''  Observata  dq  argento  vivo,  ad  Reg.  Soc.  et  Acad. 
Scient." 

These  are  the  writings  of  the  great  Boerhaave,  which  have 
tnade  all  encomiums  useless  and  vain,  since  no  man  can  atten- 
tively peruse  tiiero,  without  admiring  the  abilities^  and  reve- 
reociog  the  virtue  of  the  author.* 

Gent.  Maff.  1759,  Vol.  IX.  p.  156. 
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At  a  iimt  when  a  natioQ  is  engaged  in  a  war  with  hi 
enemy,  whose  insulta^  ravages,  and  bvbarities,  have  long  eilM 
for  vengeanoei  an  account  of  such  En^ish  oomoiaiMiers  as  bafA 
merited  the  acknowledgments  of  posterity,  by  eictending  the 
powers  and  raising  the  honour  of  their  country,  seems  to  be 
no  improper  entertainment  for  our  readers.*  We  shall  theie- 
fore  attempt  a  succinct  narrative  of  the^life  and  actions  of  Atl- 
miral  Blake,  in  which  we  have  nothing  further  in  view  than  to 
do  justice  to  his  bravery  and  conduct,  without  intending  anv 
parallel  between  his  achievements  and  those  of  our  present  a»* 
mirals. 

Robert  Blake  was  born  at  Bridgewater,  in  Somersetshire, 
in  August,  1598,  his  father  being  a  merchant  of  that  place,  whs 
had  acquired  a  considerable  fortune  by  the  Spanish  trade.  Of 
his  earliest  years  we  have  no  account,  and  therefore  can  amoa 
the  reader  with  none  of  those  prognostics  of  his  future  actiont, 
so  often  met  with  in  memoirs. 

In  1615,  he  entered  into  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  be 
continued  till  1623,  though  without  being  much  countenanced 
or  caressed  .by  his  superiors ;  for  he  was  more  than  once  dis- 
appointed in  his  endeavours  after  academical  preferments.  It 
is  observable  that  Mr.  Wood  (in  his  Athenae  Oxonienses)  as* 
cribcs  the  repulse  he  met  with  at  Wadham  College,  where  he 
was  competitor  for  a  fellowship,  cither  to  want  of  learning,  or 
of  stature.  With  regard  to  the  first  objection,  the  same  writer 
had  before  informed  us,  that  he  was  an  eariy  risers  and  studi* 
ouSj  though  he  sometimes  relieved  his  attention  by  the  amuse- 
ments of  fowling  and  fishing.  As  it  is  highly  probable  that  he 
did  not  want  capacity,  we  may  therefore  conclude,  upon  this 
confession  of  his  diligence,  that  he  could  not  fail  of  being 
learned,  at  least  in  the  degree  requisite  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 

*  This  Life  wm  first  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Marrazine  for  the  vear 
ir40.    N.  ~t>  7 
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fellowship ;  and  may  safely  ascribe  his  disappointment  to  his 
\vint  of  stature,  it  being  the  custom  of  Sir  Henry  Savil,  then 
warden  of  that  college,  to  pay  much  regard  to  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  those  who  solicited  preferment  in  that  society.  So 
much  do  the  greatest  events  owe  sometimes  to  accident  or  folly ! 

He  afterwards  retired  to  his  native  place,  where  '^  he  lived," 
says  Clarendon,  '^  without  any  appearance  of  ambition  to  be  a 
greater  man  than  he  was,  but  inveighed  with  great  freedom  against 
the  license  of  the  times,  and  power  of  the  court." 

In  1640,  he  was  chosen  burgess  for  Bridgwater  by  the  Puri- 
tan party,  to  whom  he  had  recommended  himself  by  the  disap- 
probation of  Bishop  Laud's  violence  and  severity,  and  his  non- 
compliance with  those  new  ceremonies  which  he  was  then  en* 
deavouring  to  introduce. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  Blake,  in  conformity  with  his 
avowed  principles,  declared  for  the  parliament ;  and  thinking  a 
hare  declaration  for  right  not  all  the  duty  of  a  good  man,  raia^ 
a  troop  of  dragoons  for  his  party,  and  appeared  in  the  field  with 
80  much  bravery,  that  he  was  in  a  short  time  advanced,  without 
meeting  any  of  those  obstructions  which  he  had  encountered  in 
the  university. 

Id  1645 f  he  was  governor  of  Taunton,  when  the  Lord  Gro- 
ring  came  before  it  with  an  army  of  10,000  men.  The  town 
was  ill-fortified,  and  unsupplied  witli  almost  every  thing  neces- 
sary  for  supporting  a  si^e.  The  state  of  this  garrison  encou- 
raged Colonel  Windham,  who  was  acquainted  with  Blake,  to 
propose  a  capitulation ;  which  was  rejected  by  Blake  with  in- 
dignation and  contempt :  nor  were  either  menaces  or  persua- 
lions  of  any  efiect,  for  he  maintained  the  place  under  all  its 
lisadvantages,  till  the  siege  was  raised  by  the  parliament's 
umy. 

lie  continued,  on  many  other  occasions,  to  give  proofs  of  an 
insuperable  courage,  and  a  steadiness  of  resolution  not  to  be 
ihaken ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  firm  adherence  to  the  parlia- 
nent,  joined  with  the  borough  of  Taunton  in  returning  thanks 
!br  their  resolution  to  make  no  more  addresses  to  the  king. 
iTet  was  he  so  far  from  approving  the  death  of  Charles  I.  that 
le  made  no  scruple  of  declaring,  that  he  would  venture  his  life 
to  save  him,  as  willingly  as  he  had  done  to  serve  the  parlia- 
nent 

In  February,  1648-9,  he  was  made  a  commissioner  of  the 
lavy,  and  appointed  to  serve  on  that  element  for  which  he 
leems  by  nature  to  have  been  designed.  He  was  soon  after- 
nrards  sent  in  pursuit  of  Prince  Rupert,  whom  he  shut  up  in 
:he  harbour  of  Kinsale  in  Ireland  for  several  months,  till  want 
»f  provisions,  and  despair  of  relief,  excited  the  prince  to  make 
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a  daring  effort  for  his  escape,  by  forcing  through  the  parlia- 
ment's fleet :  this  design  he  executed  with  his  usual  intrepiditj, 
and  succeeded  in  it,  though  with  the  loss  of  three  ships.  He 
was  pursued  by  Biako  to  the  coast  of  Portugal,  where  he  was 
received  into  the  Tagus,  and  treated  with  great  distincUoii  by 
the  Portuguese. 

Blake,  coming  to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  sent  to  the  king  a 
messenger,  to  inform  him,  that  the  fleet  in  his  port  belonging  to  the 

Eublic  enemies  of  the  commonwealth  of  England,  he  demanded 
iave  to  fall  upon  it.  This  being  refused,  though  the  refiml 
was  in  very  soft  terms,  and  accompanied  with  declarations  of 
esteem,  and  a  present  of  provisions,  so  exasperated  the  adminl, 
that  without  any  hesitation  he  fell  upon  the  Portugaeae  fleet, 
then  returning  from  Brazil,  of  which  he  took  seventeen  ships, 
and  burnt  three.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  kingof  Porto- 
gal,  alarmed  at  so  unexpected  a  destruction,  ordered  Prioee  Ru- 
pert to  attack  him,  and  retake  the  Brazil  ships.  Blake  earned 
home  his  prizes  without  molestation,  the  prince  not  having 
force  enough  to  pursue  him,  and  well  pleased  with  the  opportu- 
nity of  quitting  a  port  whei*e  he  could  no  longer  be  protected. 
Blake  soon  supplied  his  fleet  with  provision,  and  received 
orders  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  French,  who  had  suffered 
their  privateers  to  molest  the  English  trade  ;  an  injury  which, 
in  those  days,  was  always  immediately  resented,  and,  if  not  re- 
paired, certainly  punished.  Sailing  with  \l\is  commission,  he 
took  in  his  way  a  French  man  of  war,  valued  at  a  millioo. 
How  this  ship  happened  to  be  so  rich,  we  are  not  informed; 
but  as  it  was  a  cruizer,  it  is  probable  that  the  rich  lading  ins 
the  accumulated  plunder  of  many  prizes.  Then  following  the 
unfortunate  Rupert,  whose  fleet  by  storms  and  battles  was  noir 
reduced  to  five  ships,  into  Carthagena,  he  demanded  leave  of 
the  Spanish  governor  to  attack  him  in  the  harbour,  but  received 
the  same  answer  which  had  been  returned  before  by  the  Porta- 
guese :  ^'  That  they  had  a  right  to  protect  all  ships  that  came 
into  their  dominions;  that  if  the  admiral  were  forced  in  thi- 
ther, he  should  find  the  same  security ;  and  that  he  required 
him  not  to  violate  the  peace  of  a  neutral  port.''  Blake  with- 
drew into  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  Rupert  then  leaving  Cartht- 
gena,  entered  the  port  of  Malaga,  where  he  burnt  and  sunk  se- 
veral English  merchant  ships.  Blake,  judging  this  to  be  an  in- 
fringement of  the  neutrality  professed  by  the  Spaniards,  now 
made  no  scruple  to  fall  upon  Rupert's  fleet  in  the  harbour  of 
Malaga,  and  having  destroyed  three  of  his  ships,  obliged  him 
to  quit  the  sea,  and  take  sanctuary  at  the  Spanish  court. 

In  February  1650-1,  Blake  still  contin\jing  to  cruise  in  the 
Mediterranean,  met  a  French  ship  of  considerable  force,  acd 
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commanded  the  captain  to  come  on  board,  there  being  no  war 
declared  between  the  two  nations.  The  captain,  when  he 
came,  was  asked  by  him,  whether  ''  he  would  oe  willing  to  lay 
down  his  sword,  and  yield  ?"  which  he  gallantly  refused,  though 
in  his  enemy's  power.  Blake,  scorning  to  take  advantage  of  an 
artifice,  and  detesting  the  appearance  of  treachery,  told  him, 
*'that  he  was  at  lil>erty  to  go  back  to  his  ship,  and  defend  it  as 
long  as  he  could.''  The  captain  willingly  accepted  his  offer, 
and  after  a  fight  of  two  hours,  confessed  himself  conquered, 
kissed  his  sword,  and  surrendered  it. 

In  1652,  broke  out  the  memorable  war  between  the  two 
commonwealths  of  England  and  Holland  ;  a  war,  in  which  the 
greatest  admirals  that  perhaps  any  age  has  produced  were  en- 
gaged on  each  side,  in  which  nothing  less  was  contested  than 
the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  which  was  carried  on  with  vigour, 
animosity,  and  resolution,  proportioned  to  the  importance  of 
the  dispute.  The  chief  commanders  of  the  Dutch  fleets  were 
Van  Trump,  De  Ruyter,  and  De  Witt,  the  most  celebrateil 
names  of  their  own  nation,  and  who  had  been  perhaps  more 
renowned,  had  they  been  opposed  by  any  other  enemies.  The 
States  of  Holland,  having  carried  on  their  trade  without  oppo- 
sition, and  almost  without  competition,  not  only  during  the  un* 
active  reign  of  James  I.  but  during  the  commotions  of  England, 
had  arrived  to  that  height  of  naval  power,  and  that  affluence  of 
wealth,  that  with  the  arrogance  which  a  long  continued  pros- 
perity naturally  produces,  they  began  to  invent  new  claims,  and 
to  treat  other  nations  with  insolence,  which  nothing  can  defend 
but  superiority  of  force.  They  had  for  some  time  made  un- 
common preparations  at  a  vast  expense,  and  had  equipped  a 
large  fleet  without  any  apparent  danger  threatening  them,  or  any 
avowed  design  of  attacking  their  neighbours.  This  unusual 
armament  was  not  beheld  by  tlie  English  without  some  jea- 
lousy ;  and  care  was  taken  to  fit  out  such  a  fleet  as  might  se- 
cure the  trade  from  interruption,  and  the  coasts  from  insulta ; 
of  this  Blake  was  constituted  admiral  for  nine  months.  In 
this  situation  the  two  nations  remained,  keeping  a  watchful  eye 
upon  each  other,  without  acting  hostilities  on  either  side,  till  the 
18th  of  May,  1652,  when  Van  Trump  appeared  in  the  Downs 
with  a  fleet  of  forty-five  men  of  war.  Blake,  who  had  then  but 
twenty  ships,  upon  the  approach  of  the  Dutch  admiral,  saluted 
him  with  three  single  shots,  to  require  that  he  should,  by  strik- 
ing his  flag,  show  that  respect  to  the  English,  which  is  due  to 
every  nation  in  their  own  dominions;  to  which  the  Dutchman 
answered  with  a  broadside ;  and  lUuke,  perceiving  that  he  in- 
tended to  dispute  the  point  of  honour,  advanced'with  his  own 
^hip  before  the  rest  of  his  fleet,  that,  if  it  were  possible,  a  gene 
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ral  battle  might  he  prevented.  But  the  Dutch,  instead  of  mi' 
mitting  him  to  treat,  fired  upon  him  from  their  whole  fleeti 
without  any  rq^d  to  the  customs  of  war,  or  the  law  of  na* 
tions.  Blake  for  some  time  stood  alone  against  their  wheb 
force,  till  the  rest  of  his  squadron  coming  up,  the  fight  was 
continued  from  between  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon  till  mne 
at  night,  when  the  Dutch  retired  witli  the  loss  of  two  ships, 
having  not  destroyed  a  single  vessel,  nor  more  than  fiAesB 
men,  most  of  which  were  on  board  the  Admiral,  who,  as  he 
wrote  to  the  parliament,  was  himself  engaged  for  four  hoon 
with  the  main  body  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  being  the  maiic  tk 
which  they  aimed ;  and,  as  Whitlock  relates,  received  above  a 
thousand  shot.  Blake,  in  his  letter,  acknowledges  the  particQ> 
lar  blessing  and  pre8er\'ation  of  God,  and  ascribes  bis  suooesi 
to  the  justice  of  his  cause,  the  Dutch  having  first  attacked 
him  upon  the  English  coast  It  is  indeed  little  less  thaa  mira- 
culous that  a  thousand  great  shot  should  not  do  more  executioa; 
and  those  who  will  not  admit  the  interposition  of  Provideoes 
msy  draw  at  least  this  inference  from  it,  that  the  bravest  man 
is  not  always  in  the  greatest  danger. 

In  July  he  met  the  Dutch  fishery  fleet  with  a  convoy  of 
twelve  men  of  war,  all  of  which  he  took,  with  one  hundred  of 
their  herring-busses.  And  in  September,  being  stationed  ia 
the  Downs  with  about  sixty  sail,  he  discovered  the  Dutch  ad- 
mirals de  Witt  and  De  Ruyter  with  near  the  same  number,  and 
advanced  towards  them  ;  but  the  Dutch  being  obliged,  by  the 
nature  of  their  coast,  and  shallowness  of  their  rivers,  to  build 
their  ships  in  such  a  manner  that  they  require  less  depth  of 
water  than  the  English  vessels,  took  advantage  of  the  form  of 
their  shipping  and  sheltered  themselves  behind  a  flat,  called 
Kentish  Knock :  so  that  the  English,  finding  some  of  their 
ships  aground,  were  obliged  to  alter  their  course ;  but  perceiv- 
ing early  the  next  morning  that  the  Hollanders  had  forsaken 
their  station,  they  pursued  them  with  all  the  speed  that  the 
wind,  which  was  weak  and  uncertain,  allowed,  but  found  tliem- 
selves  unable  to  reach  them  with  the  bulk  of  their  fleet,  and 
therefore  detached  some  of  the  lightest  frigates  to  chase  them. 
These  came  so  near  as  to  fire  upon  them  about  three  in  the  af- 
temoon ;  but  the  Dutch,  instead  of  tacking  about,  hoisted  their 
sails,  steered  toward  their  own  coast,  and  finding  themselves  the 
next  day  followed  by  the  whole  English  fleet,  retired  into  Goree. 
The  sailors  were  eager  to  attack  them  in  their  own  harbours ; 
but  a  council  of  war  being  convened,  it  was  judged  imprudent 
to  hazard  the  fleet  upon  the  shoals,  or  to  engage  in  any  imporl- 
ant  enterpriser  without  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions. 
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'Hut  in  this  engagement  the  victory  belonged  to  the  English 
ill  beyond  dispute,  since,  without  the  loss  of  one  ship,  and  with 
DO  more  than  forty  men  killed,  they  drove  the  enemy  into  their 
own  ports,  took  the  rear-admiral  and  another  vessel,  and  so  dis- 
couraged the  Dutch  admirals,  who  had  not  agreed  on  their  mea- 
sures, that  De  Ruyter,  who  had  declared  against  hazarding  a 
bittle,  desired  to  resign  his  commission,  and  De  Witt,  who  had 
insisted  upon  fighting,  fell  sick,  as  was  supposed,  with  vexation. 
But  how  great  the  loss  of  the  Dutch  was,  is  not  certainly  known ; 
that  two  mips  were  taken  they  are  too  wise  to  deny,  but  affirm 
that  those  two  were  all  that  were  destroyed.  The  English  on 
lhe*other  side,  affirm  that  three  of  their  vessels  were  disabled 
St  the  first ''encounter,  that  their  numbers  on  the  second  day 
were  sensibly  diminished,  and  that  on  the  last  day  they  saw 
three  or  four  ships  sink  in  their  flight. 

De  Witt  being  now  discharged  by  the  Hollanders  as  unfor- 
tunate, and  the  chief  command  restored  to  Van  Trump,  -great 
preparations  were  made  for  retrieving  their  reputation,  and  re- 
pairing those  losses.  Their  endeavours  were  assisted  by  the 
English  themselves,  now  made  factious  by  success ;  the  men 
who  were  entrusted  with  the  civil  administration  being  jealous 
of  those  whose  military  commands  had  procured  so  much  ho- 
nour, lest  they  who  raised  them  should  be  eclipsed  by  them. 
Such  is  the  general  revolution  of  afi*airs  in  every  state;  danger 
and  distress  produced  unanimity  and  bravery,  virtues  which  are 
seldom  unattended  with  success ;  but  success  is  the  parent  of 
pride,  and  pride  of  jealousy  and  faction  ;  faction  makes  way  for 
calamity,  and  happy  is  that  nation  whose  calamities  renew  their 
unanimity.  Such  is  the  rotation  of  interests,  that  equally  tend 
to  hinder  the  total  destniction  of  a  people,  and  to  obstruct  an 
exorbitant  increase  of  power. 

Blake  had  weakened  his  fleet  by  many  detachments,  and  lay 
with  no  more  than  forty  sail  in  the  Downs,  very  ill  provided 
both  with  men  and  ammunition,  and  expecting  new  supplies 
from  those  whose  animosity  hindered  tliem  from  providing  them, 
and  who  chose  rather  to  see  the  trade  of  their  country  distressed, 
than  the  sea-officers  exalted  by  a  new  acquisition  of  honour  and 
influence. 

Van  Trump,  desirous  of  distinguishing  himself  at  the  resump- 
tion of  his  command  by  some  remarkable  action,  had  assembled 
eighty  ships  of  war,  and  ten  fire-ships;  and  steered  towards 
the  Downs,  where  Blake,  with  whose  condition  and  strength  he 
was  probably  acquainted,  was  then  stationed.  Blake,  not  able 
to  restrain  his  natural  ardour,  or  perhaps  not  fully  informed  of 
the  superiority  of  his  enemies,  put  out  to  encounter  them, 
though  his  fleet  was  so  weakly  manned,  that  half  of  his  ships 
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were  obliged  to  lie  idle,  without  engaging,  for  want  of  sailoi?. 
The  force  of  the  whole  Dutch  fleet  was  therefore  sustained  by 
about  twenty-two  ships.  Twq  of  the  English  frigates,  named 
the  Vanguard  and  the  Victory,  after  having  for  a  long  time 
stood  engaged  amidst  the  whole  Dutch  fleet,  broke  through 
w*ithout  much  injury ;  nor  did  the  English  lose  any  ships  till 
the  evening,  when  the  Garland,  carrying  forty  guns,  was 
boarded  at  once  by  two  great  ships,  which  were  opposed  by  the 
English  till  they  had  scarcely  any  men  left  to  defend  the  decks; 
then  retiring  into  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel,  they  blew  up 
their  decks,  which  were  now  possessed  by  the  enemy,  and  at 
length  were  overpowered  and  taken.  The  Bonaventure,  a  stout 
well-built  merchant  ship,  going  to  relieve  the  Garland,  was  at- 
tacked by  a  man  of  war,  and  after  a  stout  resistance,  in  which 
the  captain,  who  defended  her  with  the  utmost  bravery,  was 
killed,  was  likewise  carried  off  bv  the  Dutch.  Blake,  in  the 
Triumph,  seeing  the  Garland  in  distress,  pressed  forward  to  re- 
lieve her.  but  in  his  way  had  his  foremast  shattered,  and  was 
himself  boarded  ;  but  beating  off  the  enemies,  he  disengaged 
himself,  and  retired  into  the  Thames  with  the  loss  only  of  two 
ships  of  force,  and  four  small  frigates,  but  with  his  whole 
fleet  much  shattered.  Nor  was  the  victory  gained  at  a  cheap 
rate,  notwithstanding  the  unusual  disproportion  of  strength  ;  for 
of  the  Dutch  Flagships  one  was  blown  up,  and  the  other  two 
disabled;  a  proof  of  the  Knglish  bravery,  which  should  have 
induced  Van  Trump  to  have  spared  the  insolence  of  carryings 
broom  at  his  topmast  in  his  triumphant  passage  through  the 
Channel,  which  he  intended  as  a  declaration  that  he  would 
sweep  the  seas  of  the  Knglish  shipping.  This,  which  he  had 
little  reason  to  think  of  accomplishing,  he  soon  after  perished 
in  attempting. 

There  are  sometimes  observations  and  enquiries,  which  all 
historians  seem  to  decline  by  agreement,  of  which  this  action 
may  afford  us  an  example.  Nothing  appears  at  the  first  view 
iiiGT*e  to  demand  our  curiosity,  or  afford  matter  for  examination, 
than  this  wild  r'ncounter  of  twenty-two  ships  with  a  force,  ac- 
roniiiig  to  thtir  accounts  who  favour  the  Dutch,  three  times 
<i:pr.rior.  Xoli.i'ig  can  justify  a  commander  in  fighting  under 
such  dIbadvarita<ros,  but  the  impossibility  of  retreating.  But  what 
hindered  Blake  from  retiring  as  wellljefore  the  fight  as  after  it? 
To  say  he  was  i;;noi*ant  of  tiio  strength  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  is  to 
imp'ite  to  him  a  vt^ry  criminal  degree  of  negligence;  and,  at 
!cast,  it  must  bo  confe'^scdy  tliat,  from  the  time  he  saw  them, 
ho  could  not  but  know  they  were  too  powerful  to  be  opposed 
by  him,  p.nd  even  then  there  was  time  for  retreat.  To  urge  the 
jiylniir  o\  h's  sailors,  is  to  divest  him  of  the  aulhorit}^  of  a  com- 
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manderi  and  to  charge  him  with  the  most  reproachful  weak- 
ness that  can  enter  into  the  character  of  a  general.  To  mention 
the  impetuosity  of  his  own  courage,  is  to  make  the  blame  of  his 
temerity  equal  to  the  praise  of  his  valour;  which  seems  indeed 
to  be  the  most  gentle  censure  that  the  truth  of  history  will  allow. 
We  must  then  admit,  amidst  our  eulogies  and  applauses,  that 
the  great,  the  wise,  and  the  valiant  Blake,  was  once  betrayed  to 
an  inconsiderate  and  desperate  enterprise,  by  the  resistless  ar- 
dour of  his  own  spirit,  and  a  noble  jealousy  of  the  honour  of  his 
country. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  revenging 
his  loss  and  restraining  the  insolence  of  the  Dutch.  On  the  ISth 
of  February,  1652-3,  Blake  being  at  the  head  of  eighty  sail,  and 
assisted,  at  his  own  request,  by  colonels  Monk  and  Dean,  espied 
Van  Trump  with  a  fleet  of  above  100  men  of  war  as  Clarendon 
relates,  of  70  by  their  own  public  accounts,  and  300  merchant- 
ships  under  his  convoy.  The  Knglish  with  their  usual  intre* 
pidity,  advanced  towards  them ;  and  Blake  in  the  Triumph, 
ID  which  he  always  led  his  fleet,  with  twelve  ships  more,  came 
to  an  engagement  with  the  main  body  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  and 
by  the  disparity  of  their  force  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 
having  received  in  his  hull  no  fewer  than  700  shots,  when  Law- 
son  in  the  Fairfax  came  to  his  assistance.  The  rest  of  the  En- 
glish fleet  now  came  in,  and  the  fight  was  continued  with  the 
utmost  degree  of  vigour  and  resolution,  till  the  night  gave  the 
Dutch  an  opportunity  of  retiring  with  the  loss  of  one  flag-ship, 
and  six  other  men  of  war.  The  English  had  many  vessels  da- 
maged, but  none  lost.  On  board  Lawson's  ship  were  killed 
100  men,  and  as  many  on  board  Blake's,  who  lost  his  captain 
and  secretary,  and  himself  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh. 

Blake,  having  set  ashore  his  wounded  men,  sailed  in  purauit 
of  Van  Trump,  who  sent  his  convoy  before,  and  himself  retired 
fighting  towards  Bulloign.  Blake  ordered  his  light  frigates  to 
follow  the  merchants ;  still  continued  to  harass  Van  Trump ; 
and  on  the  third  day,  the  20th  of  February,  tlie  two  fleets  came 
to  another  battle,  in  which  Van  Trump  once  more  retired  be- 
fore the  English,  and  making  use  of  the  peculiar  form  of  their 
shipping,  secured  himself  in  the  shoals.  The  accounts  of  this 
fight,  as  of  all  the  othera,  are  various ;  but  the  Dutch  writers 
themselves  confess  that  they  lost  eight  men  of  war,  and  more 
than  twenty  merchant-ships  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  sufiered 
much  more  than  they  are  willing  to  allow ;  for  these  repeated 
defeats  provoked  the  common  people  to  riots  and  insurrections, 
and  obliged  the  States  to  ask,  though  incficctually,  for  peace. 

In  April  following  the  form  of  government  in  England  was 
changed,  and  the  supreme  authority  assumed  by  Cromwell : 
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upon  which  occasion  Blake,  with  his  associates,  declared,  that 
notwithstandiog  the  chanfi;e  in  the  administration,  they  should 
still  be  ready  to  discharge  their  trust,  and  to  defend  the  nation 
from  insults,  injuries,  and  encroachments.  "  It  is  not,"  said 
Blake,  *'  the  business  of  a  seaman  to  mind  state  aCbirs,  but  to 
hinder  foreigners  from  fooling  us."  This  was  the  principle  from 
which  he  never  deviated  and  which  he  always  endeavoured  to 
inculcate  in  the  fleet,  as  the  surest  foundation  of  unanimity  and 
steadiness.  **  Disturb  not  one  another  with  domestic  diqmtes 
but  remember  that  we  are  English,  and  our  enemies  are 
foreigners.  Enemies !  which,  let  what  party  soever  prevail,  it  is 
equally  the  interest  of  our  countiy  to  humble  and  restrain." 

After  the  30th  of  April,  1653.  Blake,  Monk,  and  Dean,  sailed 
out  of  the  English  harbours  with  100  men  of  war,  and  find- 
ing the  Dutch  with  seventy  sail  on  their  own  coast,  drova  them 
to  the  Texel,  and  took  fifty  doggers.  Then  they  sailed  North- 
ward in  pursuit  of  Van  Trump,  who,  having  a  fieet  of  mer- 
chants under  his  convoy,  durst  not  enter  the  Channel,  bat 
steered  towards  the  Sound,  and  by  great  dexterity  and  address 
escaped  the  three  Etignlish  admirals,  and  brought  all  his  ships 
into  their  hnrbour ;  then,  knowing  that  Blake  was  still  in  the 
North,  came  before  Dover,  and  fired  upon  that  town,  but  was 
driven  ofi*  by  the  castle. 

Monk  and  Dean  stationed  themselves  again  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Texel,  and  blocked  up  the  Dutch  in  their  own  ports  with 
eighty  sail ;  but  hearing  that  Van  Trump  was  at  Goree  with  120 
men  of  war,  they  ordered  all  ships  of  force  in  the  river  and 
ports  to  repair  to  them. 

On  June  the  3d,  the  two  fleets  came  to  an  engagement,  in 
the  beginning  of  which  Dean  was  carried  o£f  by  a  cannon  ball : 
yet  the  fight  continued  from  about  twelve  to  six  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  Dutch  gave  way  and  retreated  fighting. 

On  the  fourth  in  the  afternoon,  Blake  came  up  with  eighteen 
fresh  ships,  and  procured  the  English  a  complete  victory  ;  nor 
could  the  Dutch  any  otherwise  preserve  their  ships  than  by  re- 
tiring once  more  into  the  flats  and  shallows,  where  the  largest 
of  the  English  vessels  could  not  approach. 

In  this  battle  Van  Trump  boarded  Vice-admiral  Pen;  but 
was  beaten  ofi*,  and  himself  boarded,  and  reduced  to  blow  up 
his  decks,  of  which  the  English  had  got  possession.  He  was 
then  entered  at  once  by  Pen  and  another :  nor  could  possibly 
have  escaped  had  not  De  Ruyter  and  De  Witt  arrived  at  that 
instant  and  rescued  him. 

However  the  Dutch  may  endeavoar  to  extenuate  their  loss  in 
this  battle,  by  admitting  no  more  than  eight  ships  to  have  been 
taken  or  destroyed,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  received 
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much  greater  damages,  not  only  by  the  accounts  of  more  impar- 
tial historians,  but  by  the  remonstrances  and  exdanutions  of 
their  admirals  themselves;  Van  Trump  declaring  before  the 
States,  that  ''  without  a  numerous  reinforcement  of  large  men 
of  war,  he  could  serve  them  no  more :"  and  De  Witt  crying 
oat  before  them,  with  the  natural  warmth  of  his  character, 
*"  Why  should  I  be  silent  before  my  lords  and  masters?  The 
Eoglisb  are  our  masters,  and  by  consequence  masters  of  the 
•ea."' 

In  November  1654,  Blake  was  sent  by  Cromwell  into  the 
Mediterranean  with  a  powerful  fleet,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
received  the  homage  of  all  that  part  of  the  world,  being  equal* 
iy  courted  by  the  haughty  Spaniards,  the  surly  Dutch,  and  the 
lawless  Algerines. 

In  March  1656,  having  forced  Algiers  to  submission,  he  en- 
tered the  harbour  of  Tunis,  and  demanded  reparation  for  the 
robberies  practised  upon  the  English  by  the  pirates  of  that 
friace,  and  insisted  that  the  captives  of  his  nation  should  be  set 
at  liberty.  The  governor  having  planted  batteries  along  the 
diore,  and  drawn  up  his  ships  unaer  the  castles,  sent  Blake  an 
haughty  and  insolent  answer,  **  There  are  our  castles  of  Golet* 
ta  and  Porto  Ferine,"  said  he,  '^  upon  which  you  may  do  your 
worst;*'  adding  other  menaces  and  insults,  and  mentioning  in 
terms  of  ridicule  the  inequality  of  a  fight  between  ships  and 
castles.  Blake  had  likewise  demanded  leave  to  take  in  water^ 
which  was  refused  him.  Fired  with  this  inhunum  and  insolent 
treatment,  he  curled  his  whiskers,  as  was  his  custom  when  he 
was  an^y,  and  entering  Porto  Ferine  with  his  great  ships,  dis- 
charged his  shot  so  fast  upon  the  batteries  and  castles,  that  in 
two  hours  the  guns  were  dismounted,  and  the  works  forsaken, 
though  he  was  at  first  exposed  to  the  fire  of  sixt}^  cannon.  He 
then  ordered  his  ofiicers  to  send  out  their  long-boats  well  man* 
ned  to  seize  nine  of  the  piratical  ships  lying  in  the  road,  himself 
continuing  to  fire  upon  the  castle.  This  was  so  bravely  exe- 
cuted, that,  with  the  loss  of  only  twenty«five  men  killed,  and 
finrty-eight  wounded,  all  the  ships  were  fired  in  the  sight  of 
Tunis.  Thence  sailing  to  Tripoly  he  concluded  a  peace  with 
that  nation:  then  returning  to  Tunis,  he  found  nothing  but  sub- 
snission.  And  such  indeed  was  his  reputation,  that  he  met  with 
no  farther  opposition,  but  collected  a  kind  of  tribute  from  the 
princes  of  those  countries;  his  business  being  to  demand  repa- 
ration for  all  the  injuries  offered  to  the  English  during  the  civil 
wars.  He  exacted  from  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  60,000/.;  and, 
aa  it  is  said,  sent  home  sixteen  ships  laden  with  the  effects 
which  he  had  received  from  several  states. 

The  respect  with  which  he  obliged  all  foreigners  to  treat  h\% 
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countryooeDy  appears  from  a  storj  related  by  Kshop  Buraet 
When  be  by  before  Malaga,  in  a  time  of  peace  with  &iain, 
some  of  his  sailors  went  ashore,  and  meeting  a  procession  of  tlw 
host,  not  only  refused  to  pay  any  respect  to  it,  but  lao^wd  at 
those  that  did.  The  people,  being  put  by  one  of  the  priests 
upon  resenting  this  indigni^,  fell  upon  them,  and  beat  them 
severely.  When  they  returned  to  their  ship,  they  complained 
of  their  ill  treatment ;  upon  which  Blake  sent  to  demand  the . 
priest  who  had  procured  it  The  viceroy  answered  that,  having 
no  authority  over  the  {Mriests,  he  conld  not  send  him,  to  whieb 
Blake  replied,  **  that  he  did  not  enquire  into  the  extent  of  the 
viceroy's  authority;  but  that  if  the  priest  were  not  sent  withis 
three  hours,  he  would  bom  the  town."  The  viceroy  then  sent 
the  priest  to  him,  who  pleaded  the  provocation  given  by  flie. 
seamen.  Blake  bravely  and  rationally  answered,  that  if  hehsd 
complained  to  him,  he  would  have  punished  them  severely,  for 
he  would  not  have  his  men  affront  the  established  religion  of 
any  place;  but  that  he  was  angry  that  the  Spaniards  should  as- 
sume that  power,  for  he  would  have  all  the  woi  Id  knuw  *^  that 
an  Englishman  was  only  to  be  punished  by  an  Ens:li*«hman." 
So  having  used  the  priest  civilly  he  sent  him  back,  being  satis- 
fied that  he  was  in  his  power.  This  conduct  so  much  pleased 
Cromwell,  that  he  read  the  letter  in  council  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, and  said,  ^'  he  hoped  to  make  the  name  of  an  Englishmas 
as  great  as  ever  that  of  a  Roman  had  been.*' 

In  1656,  the  Protector  having  declared  war  against  Spain, 
despatched  Blake  with  twenty-five  men  of  war  to  infest  their 
Coasts,  and  intercept  their  shipping.  In  pursuance  of  these  or* 
ders  he  cruised  all  winter  about  the  Straits,  and  then  lay  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Cales,  where  he  received  intelligence 
that  the  Spanish  Plate- fleet  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Santa- 
Cruz,  in  the  isle  ofTenerifie.  On  the  13th  of  April,  1657,  he 
departed  from  Cales,  and  on  the  20th  arrived  at  Santa-Cruz, 
where  he  found  sixteen  Spanish  vessels.  The  hay  was  defended 
on  the  north  side  by  a  cdstle  well  mounted  with  cannon,  and  in 
other  parts  with  seven  forts  with  cannon  proportioned  to  the 
bigness,  all  united  by  a  line  of  communication  manned  with 
musqueteers.  The  Spanish  admiral  drew  up  his  small  ships  un- 
der the  cannon  of  the  castle,  and  stationed  six  great  galleons  with 
their  broadsides  to  the  sea:  an  advantageous  and  prudent  posi- 
tion, but  of  little  eflfect  as^inst  the  English  commander;  who,  de- 
termining to  attack  them,  ordered  Stayner  to  enter  the  bay  with 
his  squadron;  then,  posting  some  of  bis  larger  ships  to  play  upon 
the  fortifications,  himself  attacked  the  galleons,  which,  after  a 
gallant  resistance,  were  at  length  abandoned  by  the  Spaniards, 
though  the  least  of  them  was  bigger  than  the  biggest  of  Bhke's 
$hips.     The  forts  and  smaltet  \c«»^  >kasl<^^^mi  shattered  and 
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fomken,  the  whole  fleet  was  set  oq  fire,  the  ealieons  by  Blake, 
and  the  smallest  vessels  by  Stayner,  the  English  vessels  being 
too  much  shattered  in  the  fight  to  bring  them  away.  Thus  was 
the  whole  Plate-fleet  destroyed,  ^*  and  the  Spaniards/'  according 
to  Rapin's  remark,  ^^  sustained  a  great  loss  of  ships,  money, 
tten,  and  merchandise,  while  the  English  gained  nothing  but 
glory/'  As  if  he  that  increases  the  military  reputation  of  a 
people  did  not  increase  their  power,  and  he  that  weakens  his 
caemy  in  efiect  strengthens  himself. 

"  The  whole  action,''  says  Clarendon,  "  was  so  incredible, 
that  all  men,  who  knew  Uie  place,  wondered  that  any  sober 
nan,  with  what  courage  soever  endowed,  would  ever  have  un- 
dertaken  it ;  and  they  could  hardly  persuade  themselves  to  be- 
lieve what  they  had  done  :  while  the  Spaniards  comforted  them* 
selves  with  the  belief,  that  they  were  devils,  and  not  men,  who 
had  destroyed  them  in  such  a  manner.  So  much  a  strong  reso- 
lution of  bold  and  courageous  men  can  bring  to  pass,  mat  no 
resistance  or  advantage  of  ground  can  disappoint  them,  and  it 
can  hardly  be  imagined  how  small  a  loss  the  English  sustained 
in  this  unparalleled  action,  not  one  ship  being  left  behind,  and 
the  killed  and  wounded  not  exceeding  200  men ;  when  the 
ahu^hter  on  board  the  Spanish  ships  and  on  shore  was  incredi- 
ble." The  general  cruised  for  r>ome  time  afterwards  with  his 
victorious  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  Gales,  to  intercept  the  Spanish 
•hipping ;  but  finding  his  constitution  broken  by  the  latigue  of 
the  last  three  years,  determined  to  return  home,  and  died  be- 
tore  he  came  to  land. 

His  body  was  embalmed,  and  having  lain  some  time  in 
glate  at  Greenwich  House,  was  buried  in  Henry  yU.'s  chapel, 
with  all  the  funeral  solemnity  due  to  the  remains  of  a  man  so 
hxotd  for  his  bravery,  and  so  spotless  in  his  int^ity  ;  nor  is  it 
without  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  relate  the  treatment  his  body 
net  a  year  after  the  Restoration,  when  it  was  taken  up  by  ex- 
press command,  and  buried  in  a  pit  in  St.  Margaret's  church- 
yard. Had  he  been  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Charles  I.  to  in- 
aoit  his  body  bad  been  a  mean  rev^ge ;  but  as  he  was  inno- 
cent, it  was  at  least  inhumanity,  and  perhaps  ingratitude.  '^  Let 
no  man,"  says  the  Oriental  proverb,  **  pull  a  dead  lion  by  the 
beard." 

But  that  regard  which  was  denied  his  body  has  been  paid  to 
his  better  remains,  his  name  and  his  memory.  Nor  has  any 
writer  dared  to  deny  him  the  praise  of  intrepidity,  honesty/^ 
contempt  of  wealth,  and  love  of  his  country.  "  He  was  the 
first  man,"  says  Clarendon,  *^  that  declined  the  old  track,  and 
made  it  apparent  that  the  sciences  might  be  attained  in  less 
time  than  was  imagined.    He  was  the  first  man  that  brought 


ahipo  to  contemn  eastles  on  shore,  whieh  had  efer  been  thou^ 
veiy  formidable,  but  were  discovered  by  him  to  make  a  noise 
only,  and  to  fright  those  who  could  rarely  be  hurt  by  then. 
He  was  the  first  that  infused  that  proportion  of  courage  into 
seamen,  by  making  them  see,  by  experience,  what  mighty 
things  they  could  do  if  they  were  resolTed,  and  taught  them 
to  fight  in  fire  as  well  as  upon  water ;  and  though  he  has  been 
very  well  imitated  and  Sallowed,  was  the  first  that  gave  the  ei> 
ample  of  that  kind  of  naval  coun^,  and  bold  and  reaolols 
achievements.'^ 

To  this  attestation  of  his  military  excellence,  it  may  be  pr^ 
per  to  subfoin  an  account  of  his  moral  character  from  the  aa> 
tfior  of  ^'  Lives  Enriiah  and  Foreign/'    "  He  was  jealous," 

ys  that  writer,  **  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  ghwy 
his  nation ;  and  as  he  made  oae  of  no  mean  artifices  to  rails 
himself  to  the  highest  command  at  sea,  so  he  needed  no  intemi 
but  his  merit  to  support  -him  in  it  He  scorned  nothing  bmss 
than  money,  which,  as  &st  as  it  came  in,  was  laid  out  by  Imb 
in  the  service  of  the  state,  and  to  show  that  he  was  animalsd 
by  that  brave  public  spirit,  which  has  since  been  reckoned  la- 
ther romantic  than  heroic.  And  he  was  so  disinterested,  thtt 
though  no  man  had  more  opportunities  to  enrich  himself  than 
he,  who  had  taken  so  many  millions  from  the  enemies  of  Eng- 
land, yet  he  threw  it  all  into  the  public  treasury,  and  did  net 
die  500/.  richer  than  his  father  left  him ;  which  the  audior 
avers  from  his  personal  knowledge  of  his  fiimily  and  their  cir- 
cumstances, having  been  bred  up  in  it,  and  often  heard  his  brc^ 
ther  give  this  account  of  him.  He  was  religious,  according  Is 
the  pretended  purity  of  these  times ;  but  would  frequently  dt 
low  himself  to  be  merry  with  his  officers,  and  by  his  tenderne^ 
and  generosity  to  the  seamen  had  so  endeared  himsdf  to  them, 
that  when  he  died  they  lamented  his  loss  as  that  of  a  commoe 
father." 

Instead  of  more  testimonies,  his  character  may  be  properly 
concluded  with  one  incident  of  his  life,  by  which  it  appeaM 
how  much  the  spirit  of  Blake  was  superior  to  all  private  viewa 
His  brother,  in  the  last  action  with  the  Spaniards,  having  net 
done  his  du^,  was  at  Blake's  desire  discarded,  and  the  diip 
was  given  to  another ;  yet  was  he  not  less  regardful  of  him  as  a 
brother,  for  when  he  died  he  left  him  his  estate,  knowing  him 
well  qualified  to  adorn  or  enjoy  a  private  fortune,  though  he  had 
ifound  him  unfit  to  serve  his  country  in  a  public  character^  uA 
had  therefore  not  sufiered  him  to  rob  it 
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Francis  Drake  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  Devonshire, 
who,  being  inclined  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Protestants,  at  that 
time  much  opposed  by  Henry  VIII.  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his 
flace  of  residence  into  Kent  for  refuge,  from  the  persecution 
raised  against  him,  and  those  of  the  same  opinion,  by  the  law 
of  the  six  articles. 

How  long  he  lived  there,  or  how  he  was  supported,  was  not 
known ;  nor  have  we  any  account  of  the  first  years  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake's  life,  of  any  disposition  to  hazards  and  adven- 
•tores  which  might  have  been  discovered  in  his  childhood,  or  of 
the  education  which  qualified  him  for  such  wonderful  attempts. 

We  are  only  informed,  that  he  was  put  apprentice  by  his 
&ther  to  the  master  of  a  small  vessel  that  traded  to  France 
tnd  the  Low  Countries,  under  whom  he  probably  learned  the 
nidiments  of  navigation,  and  familiarised  himself  to  the  dangers 
'and  hardships  of  the  sea. 

Bat  how  few  opportunities  soever  he  might  have  in  this  part 
of  his  life  for  the  exercise  of  his  courage,  he  gave  so  many 
proofs  of  diligence  and  fidelity,  that  his  master  dying  unmar- 
ried, left  him  his  little  vessel  in  reward  of  his  services ;  a  cir« 
comstance  that  deserves  to  be  remembered,  not  only  as  it  may 
Illustrate  the  private  character  of  this  brave  man,  but  as  it  may 
hint,  to  all  those  who  may  hereafter  propose  his  conduct  for 
Iheir  imitation,  that  Virtue  is  the  surest  foundation  both  of  re- 

Ctation  and  fortune,  and  that  the  first  step  to  greatness  is  to  be 
nest 

If  it  were  not  improper  to  dwell  longer  on  an  incident  at  the 
first  view  so  inconsiderable,  it  might  be  added,  that  it  deserves 
the  reflection  of  those,  who,  when  they  are  engaged  in  aflairs 
■ot  adequate  to  their  abilities,  pass  them  over  witfi  a  conterop- 

*  This  life  wmi  first  printed  in  the  Gentlenun's  Ha|^ine»  for  1740.  N. 
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tuous  Delect,  and  while  they  amase  themselves  with 
cal  schemes,  and  plans  of  future  undertakings,  suffer  every  i»* 
portunity  of  smaller  advantage  to  slip  away  as  unworthy  tbett 
regard.  They  may  learn  from  the  example  of  Drake,  that  dt 
ligence  in  employments  of  less  consequence  is  the  most  sue- 
eessful  introduction  to  greater  enterprizes. 

After  having  followed  for  some  time  his  master's  professMWy 
he  grew  weary  of  so  narrow  a  province,  and  having  sold  hii 
little  vesseli  ventured  his  effects  in  the  new  trade  to  the  Weil 
Indies,  which,  having  not  been  long  discovered,  and  very  litlb 
frequented  by  the  English  till  that  time,  were  conceived  m 
much  to  abound  in  wealth,  that  no  voyage  thither  could  fril  cf 
being  recompensed  by  great  advantages.  Nothing  was  taUisi 
of  among  the  mercantile  or  adventurous  part  of  mankind  bit 
the  beauty  and  riches  of  the  new  world.  Fresh  diseoverias 
were  frequently  made,  new  countries  and  nations  never  bend 
of  before  were  daily  described ;  and  it  may  easily  be  conrlndsi 
that  the  reiaters  did  not  diminish  the  merit  of  their  attempt^ 
by  suppressing  or  diminishing  any  circumstance  that  might  pre* 
duce  wonder  or  excite  curiosity.  Nor  was  their  vanity  only 
engaged  in  raising  admirers,  but  their  interest  likewise  in  pre* 
curing  adventurers,  who  were  indeed  easily  gained  by  the  hopes 
which  naturally  arise  from  new  prospects,  though,  through  igno- 
rance of  the  American  seas,  and  by  the  malice  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  from  the  first  discovery  of  those  countries  considered 
every  other  nation  that  attempted  to  follow  them  as  invaders  of 
their  rights,  the  best  concerted  designs  often  miscarried. 

Among  those  who  suffered  most  from  the  Spanish  injustiea 
was  Captain  John  Hawkins,  who,  having  been  admitted  by  the 
viceroy  to  traffic  in  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  was,  contrary  to  the 
stipulation  then  made  between  them,  and  in  violation  of  ths 
peace  between  Spain  and  England,  attacked  without  any  deda- 
ration  of  hostilities,  and  obliged,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  to 
retire  with  the  loss  of  four  ships,  and  a  great  number  of  his  mcBi 
who  were  either  destroyed  or  carried  into  slavery. 

In  this  voyage  Drake  had  adventured  almost  all  his  fortunei 
which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  recover,  both  by  his  own  pri- 
vate interest,  and  by  obtaining  letters  from  Queen  Elizabeth; 
for  the  Spaniards,  deaf  to  all  remonstrances,  either  vindicated 
the  injustice  of  the  viceroy,  or  at  least  forbore  to  redress  it 

Drake,  thus  oppressed  and  impoverished,  retained  at  least 
his  courage  and  his  industry,  that  ardent  spirit  that  prompted 
him  to  adventures,  and  that  indefatigable  patience  that  enabled 
him  to  surmount  difficulties.  He  did  not  sit  down  idly  to  la- 
ment misfortunes  which  Heaven  had  put  in  his  power  to  rema- 
dy,  or  to  repine  at  poverty  while  the  wealth  of  his  enemies  iras 
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le  fpined.  But  having  made  two  voyages  to  America  for 
sake  of  gaining  intelligence  of  the  state  of  the  Spanish  set- 
aentSy  and  acquainted  himself  with  the  seas  and  coasts,  he 
Bnnined  on  a  third  expedition  of  more  importance,  by  which 
Spaniards  should  find  how  imprudently  they  always  act  who 
ire  and  insult  a  brave  man. 

)n  the  24th  of  May,  1572,  Francis  Drake  set  sail  from  Ply- 
iith  in  the  Pascha  of  seventy  tons,  accompanied  by  the  Swan, 
;wenty-five  tons,  commanded  by  his  brother,  John  Drake, 
ing  in  both  the  vessels  seventy-three  men  and  boys,  with  a 
It's  provision,  and  such  artillery  and  ammunition  as  was  ne* 
nry  for  his  undertaking,  which,  however  incredible  it  may 
lear  to  such  as  consider  rather  his  force  than  his  fortitude, 
I  no  less  than  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  most  powerful  na- 
il in  the  world. 

The  wind  continuing  favourable,  they  entered,  June  29,  be- 
sen  Guadeloupe  and  Dominica,  and  on  July  6th  saw  the 
;hland  of  Santa  Martha ;  then  continuing  their  course,  after 
ring  been  becalmed  for  some  time,  they  arrived  at  Port 
esant,  so  named  by  Drake  in  a  former  voyage  to  the  East  of 
Mnbre  de  Dies.  Here  he  proposed  to  build  his  pinnaces, 
lieh  he  had  brought  in  pieces  ready  framed  from  Plymouth, 
1  was  going  ashore  with  a  few  men  unarmed,  but  discover- 
l  k  smoke  at  a  distance,  ordered  the  other  boat  to  follow  him 
th  a  greater  force. 

Then  marching  towards  the  fire,  which  was  in  the  top  of  a 
(b  tree,  he  found  a  plate  of  lead  nailed  to  another  tree,  with 
iDScription  engraved  upon  it  by  one  Garret  an  Englishman, 
10  had  left  that  place  but  five  days  before,  and  had  taken  this 
)thod  of  informing  him  that  the  Spaniards  had  been  adver- 
ed  of  his  intention  to  anchor  at  that  place, 'and  that  it  there- 
re  would  be  prudent  to  make  a  very  short  stay  there. 
But  Drake,  knowing  how  convenient  this  place  was  for  his 
signs,  and  considering  that  the  hazard  and  waste  of  time 
bich  could  not  be  avoided  in  seeking  another  station,  was 
(uivalent  to  any  other  danger  which  was  to  be  apprehended 
un  the  Spaniards,  determined  to  follow  his  first  resolution ; 
dy,  for  his  greater  security,  he  ordered  a  kind  of  palisade,  or 
rtification,  to  be  made,  by  felling  large  trees,  and  laying  the 
links  and  branches  one  upon  another  by  the  side  of  the  river. 
On  July  20,  having  built  their  pinnaces,  and  being  joined  by 
le  Captain  Rause,  who  happened  to  touch  at  the  same  place, 
ith  a  bark  of  fifty  men,  they  set  sail  towards  Nombre  de  Dies; 
id,  taking  two  frigates  at  the  Island  of  Pines,  were  inform- 
1  by  the  negroes  which  they  found  in  them,  that  the  iobabi- 
nts  of  that  place  were  in  expectation  of  some  soldiers^  wla^^b. 
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the  governor  of  Panama  had  promised,  to  defend  them  £nom  the 
SymeronSy  or  fugitive  negroes,  who,  having  escaped  from  thi 
tyranny  of  their  masters  in  great  numbers,  had  settleil  then* 
selves  under  two  kings,  or  leaders,  on  each  side  of  the  wif 
between  Nombre  de  Dies  and  Panama,  and  not  only  assartei 
their  natural  right  to  liberty  and  independence,  butendeavouraA 
to  revenge  1h^  cruelties  they  had  su&red,  and  had  lately  put 
the  inhabitants  of  Nombre  de  Dies  into  the  utmost  coaatanft* 
tion. 

These  Negroes  the  captain  set  <{n  shore  on  the  main  land,  st 
that  they  might,  by  joining  the  Symerons,  recover  their  Uberlf^ 
or  at  least  might  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  give  the  peoptt 
of  Nombre  de  Dies  any  speedy  information  of  his  intentioB,|| 
invade  them.  .<• 

Then  selecting  fifty-three  men  from  his  own  coropanyf  wl 
twenty  from  the  crew  of  his  new  associate  captain  Rause,  he 
embarked  with  them  in  his  pinnacesi  and  set  sail  for  Nomfan 
de  Dios. 

On  July  the  2Sth,  at  night,  he  approached  the  town  undisco- 
vered, and  dropped  his  anchors  under  the  shore,  intending,  wt 
ter  his  men  were  refreshed,  to  begin  the  attack ;  but  finding 
that  they  were  terrifying  each  other  with  formidable  accounts 
of  the  strength  of  the  place,  and  the  multitude  of  the  inhabitants, 
he  determined  to  hinder  the  panic  from  spreading  farther,  by 
leading  them  immediately  to  action ;  and  therefore  orderiiy 
them  to  their  oars,  he  landed  without  any  opposition,  there  be* 
ing  only  one  gunner  upon  the  bay,  though  it  was  secured  with 
six  brass  cannons  of  the  largest  size,  ready  mounted.  But  tfaa 
gunner,  while  they  were  throwing  the  cannons  from  their  car* 
riages,  alarmed  the  town,  as  they  soon  disooveredi  by  the  bel^ 
the  drums,  and  the  noise  of  the  people. 

Drake,  leaving  twelve  men  to  guard  the  pinnaces,  marchal 
round  the  town  with  no  great  opposition,  the  men  being  moia 
hurt  by  treading  on  the  weapons  left  on  the  ground  ny  tks 
flying  enemy,  than  by  the  resistance  which  they  encountered. 

At  length  having  taking  some  of  the  Spaniards,  Drake  cooi- 
manded  them  to  show  him  the  governor's  house,  where  tbs 
mules  that  bring  the  silver  from  Panama  were  unloaded  ;  that 
they  found  the  door  open,  and  entering  the  room  where  the 
silver  was  reposited,  found  it  heaped  up  in  bars,  in  such  qoanlir 
ties  as  almost  exceed  belief,  the  pile  being,  they  conjectoradly 
seventy  feet  in  length,  ten  in  breadth,  and  twelve  in  heig|rt| 
each  bar  weighing  between  thirty  and  forty-five  pounds. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that,  at  the  sightof  this  treasure,  nothing 
was  thought  on  by  the  English  but  by  what  means  they  miriit 
best  convey  it  to  their  boats ;  and  doubtless  it  was  not  mtjloc 
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Drake,  who,  considering  their  distance  from  the  shorCi  and  thc^ 
numbers  of  their  enemies,  was  afraid  of  being  intercepted  in  hi^ 
retreat,  to  hinder  his  men  from  encumbenn^r  themselves  witii 
so  much  silver  as  might  have  retarded  their  inarch,  and  ob- 
structed the  use  of  their  weapons ;  however,  by  promising  to 
lead  them  to  the  king's  treasure-house,  where  there  wer«i  gold 
and  jewels  to  a  far  greater  value,  and  where  the  treasure  was 
not  only  more  portable,  but  nearer  the  coast,  he  persuaded  them 
to  follow  him,  and  rejoin  the  main  body  of  his  men  then  drawn 
up  under  the  command  of  his  brother  in  the  market-place. 

Here  he  found  his  little  troop  much  discouraged  by  the  ima- 
gination, that  if  they  stayed  any  longer  the  enemy  would  gain 
po^session  of  their  pinnaces,  and  that  they  should  then,  with- 
out any  means  of  siifety,  be  lef\  to  stand  alone  against  the  whole 
power  of  that  country.  Drake,  not  indeed  easily  terrified,  but 
sufficiently  cautious,  sent  to  the  coast,  to  enquire  the  truth,  and 
tee  if  the  same  terror  had  taken  possession  of  the  men  whom 
be  had  left  to  guard  his  boats;  but,  finding  no  foundation  for 
these  dreadful  apprehensions,  he  persisted  in  his  first  design* 
and  led  the  troop  forward  to  the  treasure-house.  In  their  way 
there  fell  a  violent  shower  of  rain,  which  wet  some  of  their  bow- 
strings, and  extinguished  many  of  their  matches ;  a  misfortune 
which  might  soon  have  been  repaired,  and  which  perhaps  the 
enemy  might  suffer  in  onmmon  with  thrrn,  hut  which,  however, 
on  this  occasion  very  much  embarrusscil  them,  as  the  delay 
produced  by  it  repressed  that  ardour  which  sometimes  is  only 
to  be  kept  up  by  continued  action,  and  gave  time  to  the  timo- 
rous and  slothful  to  spread  their  insinuations,  and  propagate 
their  cowanlice.  Some,  whose  fear  was  their  predominant  pas- 
sion, were  continually  magnifying  the  numbers  and  courage  of 
their  enemies,  and  represented  whole  nations  as  ready  to  rush 
upon  them  ;  others,  whose  avarice  mingled  with  their  concern 
for  their  own  safety?  were  more  solicitous  to  preserve  what  they 
had  already  gaine«l,  than  to  acquire  more  ;  and  others,  brave  ia 
themselves,  and  resolute,  began  to  doubt  of  success  in  an  under- 
taking in  which  they  were  associated  with  such  cowardly  com- 
panions. So  that  scarcely  any  man  appeared  to  proceed  in  their 
enterprise  with  that  spirit  and  alacrity  which  could  give  Drake 
a  prospect  of  success. 

This  he  perceived,  and  with  some  emotion  told  them,  that  if, 
after  having  had  the  chief  treasure  of  the  world  within  their 
reach,  they  should  go  home  and  languish  in  poverty,  they  could 
blame  nothing  but  their  own  cowardice  ;  that  he  had  performed 
his  part,  and  was  still  desirous  to  lead  them  on  to  riches  and  to 
honour. 

Then,  fir. ding  that  neither  shame  nor  conviction  made  them 
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willing  to  follow  him,  he  ordered  the  treasure-hoiM  to  be  finreod. 
and  commanding  his  brother,  and  Oxenham  of  Plymouth,  • 
man  known  afterwards  for  his  bold  adventures  in  the  same  parti, 
to  take  charge  of  the  treasure,  he  commanded  the  other  body  to 
follow  hicn  to  the  market-place,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  op- 
pose any  scattered  troops  of  the  Spaniards,  and  hinder  than 
from  uniting  into  one  body. 

But  as  he  stepped  forward,  his  strength  failed  him  on  a  sud- 
den, and  he  fell  down  speechless.  Then  it  was  that  his  com- 
panions perceived  a  wound  in  his  leg,  which  he  had  received  in 
the  first  encounter,  but  hitherto  concealed,  lest  his  men,  easily 
discouraged,  should  make  their  concern  for  his  life  a  pretence 
for  returning  to  their  boats.  Such  had  been  his  loss  of  blood,  as 
was  discovered  upon  nearer  observation,  that  it  had  filled  the 
prints  of  his  footsteps,  and  it  appeared  scarce  citedible  that,  after 
such  effusion  of  blood,  life  should  remain. 

Tlie  bravest  were  now  willing  to  retire :  neither  the  deaiit 
of  honour  nor  of  riches  was  thought  enough  to  prevail  in  any 
man  over  his  regard  for  his  leader.  Drake,  whom  cordials  had 
now  restored  to  his  speech,  was  the  only  man  who  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  leave  the  enterprise  unfinished.  It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  they  advised  him  to  submit  to  go  on  board  to  have 
his  wound  dressed,  and  promised  to  return  with  him,  and  com- 
plete their  design  j  lits  well  knew  huw  impracticable  it  was  to 
regain  the  opportunity  when  it  was  once  lost,  and  could  easily 
foresee  that  a  respite,  but  of  a  few  hours,  would  enable  the  Spa- 
niards to  recover  from  their  consternation,  to  assemble  their 
forces,  refit  their  batteries,  and  remove  their  treasure.  What 
he  had  undergone  so  much  danger  to  obtain  was  now  in  his 
hands ;  and  tlie  thought  of  leaving  it  untouched  was  too  morti- 
fying to  be  patiently  born. 

However,  as  there  was  little  time  for  consultation,  and  the 
same  danger  attended  their  stay  in  that  perplexity  and  confu- 
sion, as  their  return,  they  bound  up  his  wound  with  his  scarf. 
and  partly  by  force,  partly  by  entreaty,  carried  him  to  the  boats, 
in  which  they  all  embarked  by  break  of  day. 

Then  takinp;  with  them,  out  of  the  harbour,  a  ship  loaded 
with  wines,  tliey  went  to  tiie  Bastimentes,  an  island  about  a 
leoj2;ue  from  the  town,  where  ihey  stayed  two  days,  to  repose  the 
wounded  n)en,  and  to  regale  themselves  with  the  fruits  which 
grew  in  great  plenty  in  the  gardens  of  that  island. 

During  their  stay  here,  there  came  over  from  the  main  land  a 
Spanish  gentleman,  sent  by  the  governor,  with  instructions  to 
enquire  whetlier  the  captain  was  that  Drake  who  had  been  be- 
fore on  their  coast ;  whether  the  arrows  with  which  many  of 
♦heir  men  were  wounded  were  not  poisoned^  and  whether  they 
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ivanted  provisions  or  other  necessaries.  The  messenger  like- 
wise extolled  their  courage  with  the  highest  encomiums,  and 
expressed  his  admiration  of  their  daring  undertaking.  Drake, 
though  he  knew  the  civilities  of  an  enemy  are  always  to  be  sus- 
pected, and  that  the  messenger,  amidst  all  his  professions  of  re- 
gard, was  no  other  than  a  spy,  yet  knowing  he  had  nothing  to 
apprehend,  treated  him  with  the  highest  honours  that  his  con- 
dition admitted  of.  In  answer  to  his  enquiries,  he  assured  him 
that  he  was  the  same  Drake  with  whose  character  they  were 
before  acquainted,  that  he  was  a  rigid  observer  of  the  laws  of 
war,  and  never  permitted  his  arrows  to  be  poisoned  :  he  then 
dismissed  him  with  considerable  presents,  and  told  him  that, 
Ibough  he  had  unfortunately  failed  in  this  attempt,  he  would 
never  desist  from  his  design  till  he  had  shared  with  Spain  the 
treasures  of  America. 

They  then  resolved  to  return  to  the  Isle  of  Pines,  where  they 
had  left  their  ships,  and  consult  about  the  measures  they  were 
DOW  to  take,  and  having  arrived,  August  1,  at  their  former  sta- 
tion, they  dismissed  Captain  Rause,  who,  judging  it  unsafe  to 
stay  any  longer  on  the  coast,  desired  to  be  no  longer  engaged 
in  their  designs. 

But  Drake,  not  to  be  discouraged  from  his  purpose  by  a  sin- 
gle disappointment,  after  having  enquired  of  a  negro,  whom  he 
took  on  board  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  the  most  wealthy  settlements^ 
and  weakest  parts  of  the  coast,  resolved  to  take  Carthagena ; 
and  setting  sail  without  loss  of  time,  came  to  anchor,  August 
IS,  between  Charesha  and  St.  Barnard's,  two  islands  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  harbour  of  Carthagena :  then,  passing  with  his 
boats  round  the  island,  he  entered  tbe  harbour,  and  in  the  mouth 
of  it  found  a  frigate  with  only  an  old  man  in  it,  who  voluntarily 
informed  them,  that  about  an  hour  before  a  pinnace  had  passed 
by  with  sails  and  oars,  and  all  the  ap|)earance  of  expedition  and 
importance ;  that,  as  she  passed,  the  crew  on  board  of  her  bid 
them  take  care  of  themselves :  and  that,  as  soon  as  she  toucl^ed 
the  shore,  they  heard  the  noise  of  cannon  fired  as  a  warning,  and 
saw  the  shipping  in  the  port  drawn  up  under  the  guns  of  the 

castle. 

The  captain,  who  had  himself  heard  the  discharge  of  the  ar- 
tillery, was  soon  convinced  that  he  was  discovered,  and  that 
therefore  nothing  could  be  attempted  with  any  probability  of 
success.  He  therefore  contented  himself  with  taking  a  ship  of 
Seville,  of  two  hundred  and  forty  tons,  which  the  relater  of 
this  voyage  mentions  as  a  very  large  ship,  and  two  small  fri- 
gates, in  which  he  found  letters  of  advice  from  Nombre  de 
Dios,  intended  to  alarm  that  part  of  the  coast. 

Drake,  now  finding  his  pinnaces  of  great  use,  and  not  having 
n  suflBcient  number  of  sailors  for  all  his  vessels,  was  desirous  of 
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destroying  one  of  his  ships,  that  his  pinnaces  might  be 'better 
manned  :  this,  necessary  as  it  was,  could  not  easily  be  done  with- 
out disgusting  his  company,  who  having  made  several  prosper- 
ous voyages  in  that  vessel,  would  be  unwilling  to  have  it  de- 
stroyed. Drake  well  knew  that  nothing  but  the  love  of  their 
leaders  could  animate  his  followers  to  encounter  such  hardships 
as  he  was  about  to  expose  them  to,  and  therefore  rather  chose 
to  bring  his  designs  to  pass  by  artifice  than  authority.  He  aent 
for  the  carpenter  of  the  Swan,  took  him  into  his  cabin,  and, 
having  first  engaged  him  to  secresy,  ordered  him  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  to  go  down  into  the  well  of  the  ship,  and  bore 
three  holes  through  the  bottom,  laying  something  against  thess 
that  might  hinder  the  bubbling  of  the  water  from  being  heard. 
To  this  the  carpenter,  after  some  expostulation,  consented,  and 
the  next  night  performed  his  promise. 

In  the  morning,  August  15,  Drake  going  out  with  his  pin- 
nace a  fishing,  rowed  up  to  the  Swan,  and  having  invited  his 
brother  to  partake  of  his  diversions,  enquired,  with  a  negligent 
air,  why  their  bark  was  so  deep  in  the  water :  upon  which  the 
^steward  going  down,  returned  immediately  with  an  account, 
that  the  ship  was  leaky,  and  in  danger  of  sinking  in  a  little 
time.  They  had  recourse  immediately  to  the  pump :  but,  hav- 
ing laboured  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  gained  very  little 
upon  the  water,  they  willlns^ly,  according  to  Drake's  advice,  set 
the  vessel  on  tire,  and  went  on  board  the  pinnaces. 

Finding  it  now  necessary  to  lie  concealed  for  some  time,  till 
the  Spaniards  should  forget  their  dan^cer,  and  remit  their  vigi- 
lance, they  set  sail  for  the  Sound  of  Daricn ;  and  without  ap- 
proaching the  coast,  that  their  course  might  not  be  observedi 
they  arrived  there  in  six  days. 

This  being  a  convenient  place  for  their  reception,  both  on  ac- 
count of  privacy,  as  it  was  out  of  the  road  of  all  trade,  and  as 
it  was  well  supplied  with  wood,  water,  wild  fowl,  hogs,  deer, 
and  all  kinds  of  provisions,  he  staid  here  fifteen  days  to  clean 
his  vessels,  and  refresh  his  men,  who  worked  interchangeably, 
on  one  day  the  one  half,  and  on  the  next  the  other. 

On  the  lifth  day  of  September,  Drake  left  his  brother  with 
the  ship  at  Darien,  and  set  out  with  his  pinnaces  towards  the 
Hio  Grande,  which  he  reached  in  three  days,  and  on  the  ninth 
was  discovered  by  a  Spaniard  from  the  bank,  who  believing 
them  to  be  his  countrymen,  made  a  signal  to  them  to  come  oo 
shore,  with  which  they  very  readily  complied  ;  but  he,  soon 
finding  his  mistake,  abandoned  his  plantation,  where  they  found 
great  plenty  of  provisions,  with  which  having  laden  their  ves- 
sels, they  departed.  Sio  j^reat  was  the  quantity  of  provisions 
wliich  they  a.naassed  here  and  in  other  places,  that  in  different 
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ptrts  of  the  coast  they  built  four  magazines  or  storehouses, 
which  they  filled  with  necessaries  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
voyage.  These  they  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other, 
that  the  enemy,  if  he  should  surprise  one,  might  yet  not  disco- 
ver the  rest. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  brother  Captain  John  Drake  went,  ac- 
cording to  the  instructions  that  had  been  left  him,  in  search  of 
the  Symerons  or  fu<^itive  negroes,  from  whose  assistance  alone 
they  had  now  any  prospect  of  a  successful  voyage :  and  touch- 
ing upon  the  main  land,  by  means  of  the  negro  whom  they  had 
taken  from  Nombre  de  Dios,  engaged  two  of  them  to  come  on 
board  his  pinnace,  leaving  two  of  their  own  men  as  hostages 
£>r  their  returning.  These  men,  having  assured  Drake  of  the 
affection  of  their  nation,  appointed  an  interview  between  him 
and  their  leaders.  So  leaving  Port  Plenty,  in  the  Isle  of  Pines, 
80  named  by  the  English  from  the  great  stores  of  provisions 
whidi  they  had  amassed  at  that  place,  they  came,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Symerons,  into  a  secret  bay  among  beautiful  islands 
covered  with  trees,  which  concealed  their  ship  from  observa- 
tion, and  where  ihe  channel  was  so  rocky,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  enter  it  by  night;  so  that  there  was  no  danger  of  a 
sudden  attack. 

Here  they  met,  and  entered  into  engagements,  which  com- 
mon enemies  and  common  dangers  preserved  from  violation. 
But  the  first  conversation  informed  the  English,  that  their  ex- 
pectations were  not  immediately  to  be  gratified;  for  upon  their 
enquiries  after  the  most  probable  means  of  gaining  gold  and 
silver,  the  Symerons  told  them  that,  had  they  known  sooner 
the  chief  end  of  their  expedition,  they  could  easily  have  grati- 
fied them ;  but  that  during  the  rainy  season,  which  was  now  be- 
gun, and  which  continues  six  months,  they  could  not  recover 
the  treasure,  which  they  had  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  out  of 
ihe  rivers  in  which  they  had  concealed  it. 

Drake,  therefore,  proposing  to  wait  in  this  place  till  the  rains 
were  past,  built,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Symerons,  a  fort  of 
earth  and  timber,  and  leaving  part  of  his  company  with  the 
Symerons,  set  out  with  three  pinnaces  towards  Carthagena,  be- 
ing of  a  spirit  too  active  to  lie  still  patiently,  even  in  a  state  of 
plenty  and  security,  and  with  the  most  probable  expectations  of 
immense  riches. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  he  anchored  within  sight  of  Cartha- 
gena  without  landing;  and  on  the  17th,  going  out  to  sea,  took 
a  Spanish  bark,  with  whicii  they  entered  the  harbour,  where 
they  were  accosted  by  a  Spanish  gentleman,  whom  they  had 
some  time  before  taken  and  set  at  liberty,  who,  coming  to  them 
ia  a  boat,  as  he  pretended,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  ^o^ 
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vernor,  made  ihem  great  promises  of  refreshment  and  profesr 
sions  of  esteem ;  but  Drake,  having  waited  till  the  next  morn- 
ing without  receiving  the  provisions  he  had  been  prevailed  upon 
to  expect,  found  that  all  this  protended  kindness  was  no  more 
than  a  stratagem  to  amuse  him,  while  the  governor  was  raising 
forces  for  his  destruction. 

October  20,  they  took  two  frigates  coming  out  of  Carthage- 
na  without  lading.  Why  the  Spaniards,  knowing  Drake  to 
lie  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  sent  out  their  vessels  on  pur- 
pose to  be  taken,  does  not  appear.  Perhaps  they  thought  tha^ 
m  order  to  keep  possession  of  his  prizes,  he  would  divide  hif 
company,  and  by  that  division  be  more  easily  destroyed. 

In  a  few  hours  afterwards  they  sent  out  two  frigates  well 
manned,  which  Drake  soon  forced  to  retire,  and  having  sunk 
one  of  his  prizes  and  burnt  the  other  in  their  sight,  leaped  af- 
terwards ashore,  single,  in  defiance  of  their  troops,  which  ho- 
vered at  a  distance  in  the  woods  and  on  the  hills,  without  ever 
venturing  to  approach  witliin  reach  of  the  shot  from  the  pin- 
naces. 

To  leap  upon  an  enemy's  coast  in  sight  of  a  sup>erior  force, 
only  to  show  how  little  they  were  feared,  was  an  act  that  would 
in  these  times  meet  with  little  applause  ;  nor  can  the  general  be 
seriously  commended,  or  rationally  vindicated,  who  exposes  hb 
person  to  destruction,  and  by  consequence  his  expedition  to 
miscarriatrc,  only  for  the  pleasure  of  an  idle  insult,  an  insignifi- 
cant bravtido.  All  that  can  be  urged  in  his  defence  is,  that  per- 
haps it  might  contribute  to  heighten  the  esteem  of  his  follow- 
ers; as  few  men.  especially  of  that  class,  are  philosophical 
enough  to  state  the  exact  limits  of  pnidcncc  and  bravery,  or  not 
to  be  dazzled  with  an  intrepidity,  how  improperly  soever  ex- 
erted. It  may  be  added,  that  perhaps  the  Spaniards,  whose  no- 
tions of  courage  are  sufiiciently  romantic,  might  look  upon  him 
as  a  more  formidable  enemv,  and  vicld  more  easily  to  a  hero 
of  whose  fortitude  they  had  so  hi^h  an  idea. 

However,  finding  the  whole  country  advertised  of  his  attempts 
and  in  arms  to  o])posc  him,  he  tliought  it  not  proper  to  stay 
lont;cr  whore  there  was  no  probability'  of  success,  and  where  he 
mif^lit  in  time  be  overpowered  by  multitudes,  and  therefore  dc- 
trrmincd  to  2C0  lorwards  to  Kio  de  Heta. 

This  resolution,  when  it  was  known  by  his  followers,  threw 
them  into  astonishment ;  and  the  company  of  one  of  his  pio- 
nacos  remonstrated  to  him,  that,  tliough  they  placed  the  highest 
con?u](:iiCf-  in  his  conduct,  they  could  not  think  of  undertaking 
such  a  vovago  without  provisions,  having  only  a  gammon  of 
bacon,  and  a  small  quantity  of  bread,  for  seventeen  men. 
Drn)ic  an«\vored  them,  that  there  wa?  on  board  his  vessels  even 
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a  greater  scarcity ;  but  yet,  if  they  would  but  adventure  to 
share  his  fortune,  he  did  not  doubt  of  extricating  them  from  all 
their  difficulties. 

Such  was  the  heroic  spirit  of  Drake,  that  he  never  suffered 
himself  to  be  diverted  from  his  designs  by  any  difficulties,  nor 
e^er  thought  of  relieving  his  exigencies,  but  at  the  expense  of 
his  enemies. 

Resolution  and  success  reciprocally  produce  each  other.  He 
hftd  not  sailed  more  than  three  leagues,  before  they  discovered 
a  large  ship,  which  they  attacked  with  all  the  intrepidity  that 
necessity  inspires,  and  happily  found  it  laden  with  excellent 
provisions. 

But  finding  his  crew  growing  faint  and  sickly  with  their  man- 
ner of  living  in  the  pinnaces,  which  was  less  commodious  than 
on  board  the  ships,  he  determined  to  go  back  to  the  Symerons, 
with  whom  he  left  his  brotlier  and  part  of  his  force,  and  attempt 
by  their  conduct  to  make  his  way  over,  and  invade  the  Spa- 
niards in  the  inland  parts,  where  they  would  probably  never 
dream  of  an  enemy. 

When  they  arrived  at  Port  Diego,  so  named  from  the  Negro 
who  had  procured  them  their  intercourse  with  the  Symerons, 
they  found  Captain  John  Drake  and  one  of  his  company  dead, 
being  killed  in  attempting,  almost  unarmed,  to  board  a  frigate 
well  provided  with  all  things  necessary  for  its  defence.  The 
Captain  was  unwilling  to  attack  it,  and  represented  to  them  the 
madness  of  their  proposal;  but  being  overborn  by  their  cla- 
mours and  importunities,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  cowardice, 
complied  to  his  destruction.  So  dangerous  is  it  for  the  chief 
commander  to  be  absent. 

Nor  was  this  their  only  misfortune  ;  for  in  a  very  short  time 
many  of  them  were  attacked  by  the  calenture,  a  malignant  fever 
very  frequent  in  the  hot  climates,  which  carried  away,  among 
several  others,  Joseph  Drake,  another  brother  of  the  comman- 
der. 

While  Drake  was  employed  in  taking  care  of  the  sick  men, 
the  Symerons,  who  ranged  the  country  for  intelligence,  bi*ough: 
him  an  account,  that  the  Spanish  fleet  was  arrived  at  Nombre 
de  Dios ;  the  truth  of  which  was  confirmed  by  a  pinnace,  which 
he  sent  out  to  make  observations. 

This,  therefore,  was  the  lime  for  their  journey,  when  Uie 
treasures  of  the  American  mines  were  to  be  transported  from 
Panama,  over  land  to  Nombre  de  Dios.  He  therefore,  by  the 
direction  of  the  Symerons,  furnished  himself  with  all  things 
necessary,  and  on  February  3,  set  out  from  Port  Diego. 

Having  lost  already  twenty-eight  of  his  company,  and  bein!< 
\inder  the  necessity  of  leaving  some  to  guard  his  shipr.  he  took 
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with  him  only  e^hteen  English,  and  thirty  SymeronSi  who  not 
only  served  as  guides  to  show  the  way,  but  as  purveyors  to  pro- 
Qure  provisions. 

They  carried  not  only  arrows  for  war,  but  for  hunting  and 
fowling  the  heads  of  which  are  proportioned  in  size  to  the  game 
which  they  are  pursuing;  for  oxen,  sta^s.  or  wiM  boars,  they 
have  arrows  or  javelins,  with  heads  wei^hins;  a  pound  and  half, 
which  they  discharge  near  hand,  and  which  scarcely  ever  fail 
of  being  mortal.  The  second  sort  are  about  half  as  heavy  as  the 
other,  and  are  generally  shot  from  their  bows;  these  are  intend- 
ed for  smaller  beasts.  Wiih  the  third  sort,  of  which  the  heads 
are  an  ounce  in  weight,  they  kill  birds.  As  this  nation  is  in  a 
state  that  does  not  set  them  above  continual  cares  for  the  imme- 
diate necessaries  of  life,  he  that  can  temper  iron  best  is  among 
them  most  esteemed,  and,  perhaps,  it  would  be  happy  for  every 
nation,  if  honours  and  applauses  were  as  justly  distributed,  and 
he  were  most  distinguished  whose  abilities  were  most  useful  to 
society.  How  many  chimerical  titles  to  precedence,  how  many 
false  pretences  to  respect,  would  this  rule  brin^  to  the  ground! 

Every  day,  by  sun-rising,  they  bej^an  to  march;  and  having 
travelled  till  ten,  rested  near  some  river  till  twelve;  then  trav- 
elling again  till  four,  they  reposed  all  night  in  houses,  which 
the  Symerons  had  either  left  standing  in  their  former  marches, 
or  very  readily  erected  for  them,  by  setting  up  three  or  four 
posts  in  the  ground,  and  laying  poles  from  one  to  another  in 
form  of  a  roof,  which  they  ihalched  with  palmetto  boughs  and 
plantane  leaves.  In  tlie  valleys,  where  they  were  sheltered 
from  the  winds,  they  left  three  or  four  feet  below  open  ;  but  oa 
the  hills,  where  they  were  more  exposed  to  the  chill  blasts  of 
the  night,  they  thatched  them  close  lo  the  ground,  leaving  only 
a  door  for  entrnnce,  and  a  vent  in  the  middle  of  the  room  for 
the  smook  of  three  tires,  whicli  they  made  in  every  house. 

In  their  march  ihcy  met  not  only  with  plenty  of  fruits  upon 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  but  with  wild  swine  in  great  abun- 
dance, of  which  the  Symerons,  without  diflRculty,  killed,  for  the 
most  part,  as  much  as  was  wanted.  One  day,  however,  they 
found  an  otter,  and  were  about  to  dress  it ;  at  which  Drake  ex- 
pressing his  wonder,  was  asked  by  Pedro,  the  chief  Symeron, 
**  Are  you  a  man  of  war  and  in  want,  and  yet  doubt  whether 
this  be  meat  that  hath  blood  in  it?''  For  which  Drake  in  private 
rebuked  Iv.m,  says  the  relater;  whether  justly  or  not,  it  is  not 
very  important  lo  determine.  There  seems  to  be  in  Drake's 
scruple  somewhat  ofsuperstition,  perhaps  not  easily  to  be  justi- 
fied ;  and  tiie  negro's  answer  was  at  least  martial,  and  will.  I 
believe,  be  generally  acknowledged  to  be  rational. 

On  the  third  dav  of  their  March.  Feb.  fi,  thev  came  to  a  town 
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•f  the  Symerons,  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  encompassed 
with  a  ditch  and  a  mud  wall,  to  secure  it  from  a  sudden  sur- 
prise :  here  they  lived  with  great  neatness  and  plenty,  and  some 
observation  of  relipon,  payinfi;  great  reverence  to  the  cross ;  a 
practice  which  Drake  prevailed  upon  them  to  change  for  the  use 
of  the  Lord*s  prayer.  Here  they  importuned  Drake  to  stay  for 
o  few  days,  promising  to  double  his  strength  ;  but  he,  either 
thinking  greater  numbers  unnecessary,  or  fearing  that,  if  any 
difference  should  arise,  he  should  he  overborn  by  the  number 
of  fSymerons,  or  that  they  would  demand  to  share  the  plunder 
that  should  be  taken  in  common,  or  for  some  other  reason  that 
might  easily  occur,  refused  any  addition  to  his  troop,  endeavour- 
ing to  express  his  refusal  in  such  terms  as  might  heighten  their 
opinion  of  his  bravery. 

He  then  proceeded  on  his  journey  through  cool  shades,  and 
lofty  woods,  which  sheltered  them  so  effectually  from  the  sun 
that  their  march  was  less  toilsome  than  if  they  had  travelled  in 
England  during  the  heat  of  the  summer.  Four  of  the  Syme- 
Tons  that  were  acquainted  with  the  way,  went  about  a  mile  be- 
fore the  troop,  and  scattered  branches  to  direct  them ;  then  fol- 
lowed twelve  Symerons,  after  whom  came  the  English^  with 
the  two  leaders,  and  the  other  Symerons  closed  the  rear. 

On  February  1 1 ,  thej  arrived  at  the  top  of  a  very  high 
hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  grew  a  tree  of  wonderful  greatness, 
in  which  they  had  cut  steps  lor  the  more  easy  ascent  to  the  top, 
^hcre  there  was  a  kind  of  a  tower,  to  which  they  invited 
Drake,  and  from  thence  showed  him  not  only  the  North  Sea, 
from  whence  they  came,  but  the  great  South  Sea,  on  which  no 
English  vessel  had  ever  sailed.  This  prospect  exciting  his  na- 
tural curiosity  and  ardour  for  adventures  and  discoveries,  he 
lifted  up  his  hands  to  God  and  implored  his  blessing  upon  the 
resolution,  which  he  then  formed,  of  sailing  in  an  English  ship 
on  that  sea. 

Then  continuing  their  march,  they  came,  after  two  days,  into 
an  open,  level  counliy,  where  their  passage  was  somewhat 
incommoded  with  the  grass,  which  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  con- 
sisting of  a  stalk  like  that  of  wheat,  and  a  blade,  on  which  the 
oxen  and  other  cattle  feed,  till  it  grows  too  high  for  them  to 
reach ;  then  the  inhabitants  set  it  on  fire,  and  in  three  days  it 
springs  up  again  ;  this  they  are  obliged  to  do  thrice  a  year,  so 
great  is  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

At  length,  being  within  view  of  Panama,  they  left  all  fre- 
quented roads,  for  fear  of  being  discovered,  and  posted  them- 
selves in  a  grove  near  the  way  between  Panama  and  Nombre  de 
Dios:  then  they  sent  a  Symeron  in  the  habit  of  a  negro  of  Pa. 
nama,  to  enquire  on  what  night  the  rccoes,  or  drivers  of  muleSf 
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by  which  the  treasare  in  cirriedt  were  to  set  forth.  The  me^ 
senger  wm  so  well  qualified  for  his  andertakiiig,  and  so  iadosr 
trioiis  in  the  proseeution  of  It,  that  he  sooa  returned  with  as 
aecooDt  that  the  treasurer  of  Lima,  intending  to  return  to  Ep- 
rope,  would  pass  that  night,  with  e^t  mules,  laden  with  gold, 
and  one  with  jewels. 

Having  received  this  informatioo,  thej  immediately  mardiei 
towards  Venta  Cruz,  the  first  town  on  the  way  to  Nombra  da 
Dies,  sending,  for  security,  two  Symerpns  before,  who,  as  tfaqi 
went,  perceived  by  the  seent  of  a  match  that  some  Spanisnl 
was  before  them,  and  going  silently  forwards,  surprised  a  sol- 
dier ssleep  upon  the  groood.  They  imroedialely  bound  hifl|» 
and  brought  him  to  Drake,  who,  upon  enquiry  iound,  that  theif 
spy  had  not  deceived  them  in  his  intelligenoe.  The  soldier  havr 
ing  informed  himself  of  the  captain's  name,  oooeeived  saeh  a 
eonfidenoe  in  his  well  known  clemency,  that,  after  havii^  aaade 
an  ample  discovery  of  the  treasure  tluit  was  now  at  hand,  he 
petitioned  not  only  that  he  would  command  the  Symerons  to 
spare  his  life,  but  that,  when  the  treaaiure  should  fall  into  his 
hands,  he  would  allow  him  as  much  as  might  maintain  him  and 
his  mistress,  since  they  were  about  to  gain  more  than  their 
whole  company  could  cany. 

Drake  then  ordered  his  men  to  lie  down  in  the  long  gpnai, 
about  fifty  paces  from  the  road,  half  on  one  side,  with  himseU^ 
and  half  on  the  other,  with  Oxenham,  the  captain  of  the  Sy- 
merons, so  much  behind,  that  one  company  mii;ht  seize  the 
foremost  recoe,  and  the  other  the  hindermost ;  for  the  mules 
of  these  recoes,  or  drivers,  being  tied  together,  travel  on  a  lin^ 
and  are  all  guided  by  leading  the  first. 

When  they  had  lain  about  an  hour  in  this  place,  they  begaa 
to  hear  the  bells  of  the  mules  on  each  hand  ;  upon  which  ordeiv 
were  given,  that  the  drove  which  came  from  V^enta  Cruz  should 
pass  unmolested,  because  they  carried  nothing  of  great  valoi^ 
and  those  only  be  intercepted  which  were  travelling  thither, 
and  that  none  of  the  men  should  rise  up  tjU  the  signal  should 
be  given.  But  one  Robert  Pike,  heated  with  strong  liquor, 
left  his  company,  and  prevailed  upon  one  of  the  Symerons  Is 
creep  with  him  to  the  way  side,  that  they  might  signalize  thm- 
selv«8  by  seizing  the  first  mule,  and  hearing  the  trampling  of,  a 
horse,  as  he  lay,  could  not  be  restrained  by  the  Symeron  fiom 
rising  up  to  observe  who  was  passing  by.  This  he  did  so  impnh 
dently,  that  he  was  discovered  by  the  passenger,  for  by  Drake'i 
order  the  English  had  put  their  shirts  on  over  their  coats,  that 
the  night  and  tumult  might  not  hinder  them  from  knowing  one 
another. 

The  gentleman  was  immediately  observed  by  Drake  to  change 
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his  trot  into  a  iicallop;  but,  the  reason  of  it  not  appearing,  it  was 
imputed  to  his  fear  of  the  robbers  that  usually  infest  that  road, 
and  the  English  still  continued  to  expect  the  treasure. 

In  a  short  time  one  of  the  recoes,  that  were  passing  towards 
Venta  Cruz,  came  up,  and  was  eagerly  seized  by  the  English^ 
who  expected  nothing  less  than  half  the  revenue  of  the  Indies; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  their  mortification  and  perplexity 
when  they  found  only  two  mules  laden  with  silver,  the  re^t 
having  no  other  burthen  than  provisions. 

The  driver  was  brought  immediately  to  the  captain,  and  in- 
foroied  him  that  the  horseman,  whom  he  had  observed  pass  by 
with  so  much  precipitation,  had  informed  the  treasurer  of  what 
he  had  observed,  and  advised  him  to  send  back  the  mules  that 
carried  his  gold  and  jewels,  and  suffer  only  the  rest  to  proeeed, 
that  he  might  by  that  cheap  experiment,  discover  whether  there 
was  any  ambush  on  the  way. 

That  Drake  was  not  less  disgusted  than  his  followers  at  the 
disappointment,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  there  was  now  no  time 
to  be  spent  in  complaints.  The  whole  country  was  alarmed, 
and  all  the  force  of  the  Spaniards  was  summoned  to  overwhelm 
him.  He  had  no  fortress  to  retire  to,  every  man  was  his  ene- 
my, and  every  retreat  better  known  to  the  Spaniards  than  to 
himself. 

This  was  an  occasion  that  demanded  all  the  qualities  of  an 
hero,  an  intrepidity  never  to  be  perplexed.  He  immediately 
considered  all  the  circumstances  of  his  present  situation,  and 
found  that  it  afforded  him  only  the  choice  of  marching  back 
by  the  same  way  through  which  he  came,  or  of  forcing  his 
passage  to  Venta  Cruz. 

To  march  back,  was  to  confess  the  superiority  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  to  animate  them  to  the  pursuit ;  the  woods  would  af- 
ford opportunities  of  ambush,  and  his  followers  must  often  dis- 
perse themselves  in  search  of  provisions,  who  would  become 
an  easy  prey,  dispirited  by  their  disappointment,  and  fatigued 
by  their  march.  On  the  way  to  Venta  Cruz  he  should  have 
nothing  to  fear  but  from  open  attacks,  and  expected  enemies. 

Detmnining  therefore  to  pass  forward  to  Venta  Cruz,  he 
ssked  Pedro,  the  leader  of  the  Symerons,  whether  he  was  re- 
solved to  follow  him ;  and  having  received  from  him  the  strong- 
est assurances  that  nothing  should  separate  them,  eommanded 
his  men  to  refresh  themselves,  and  prepare  to  set  forward. 

When  they  came  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  they  dismissed 
iBe  mules  which  they  had  made  use  of  for  their  more  easy  and 
speedy  passage,  and  continued  their  march  along  a  road  cut 
through  thick  woods,  in  which  a  comjpany  of  soldiers,  who  were 
<|aartered  in  the  place  to  defend  it  against  the  Symerojis. 
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had  posted  theawelfw,  together  with  e  cooTent  of  firian  heiA- 
cd  by  one  of  their  brethren,  whose  seel  agtinst  the  nordieni 
heresy  htd  ioeited  him  to  hanrd  his  person,  and  assmne  the 
province  of  a  general. 

Drake,  who  was  advertised  by  two  Symerons,  whom  he  sent 
befiwe,  of  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  commanded  Us  fak 
lowers  to  receive  the  first  volley  without  firing. 

in  a  short  time  he  hesrd  himself  summoned  by  the  Spanidi 
captain  to  yield,  with  a  promise  of  protection  and  kind  lieal 
ment ;  to  which  he  answered  with  defiance,  oonlempt,  and  the 
discharge  of  his  pistol.  -;  .  .* .  i 

Immediately  the  Spstaiards  poured  in  their  shot,  by  whish 
only  one  man  was  killed,  and  brake,  with  some  others,  sKgbdf 
wounded ;  upon  which  the  signal  was  given  by  DrakePa  wfai» 
tie  to  fall  upon  them.  The  E^ish,  almr  discharging  their  wm 
rows  and  shot,  pressed  furiously  forward,  and  drove  the  8pa> 
niards  before  them,  which  the  Symerons,  whom  the  terror  tf 
the  shot  had  driven  to  some  distance,  observed,  and  recalling 
their  courage,  animated  each  other  with  songs  in  their  own 
language,  and  rushed  forward  with  such  impetuosity,  that  they 
overtook  them  near  the  town,  and  supported  by  the  English, 
dispersed  them  with  the  loss  of  only  one  man,  who,  after  he 
had  received  hb  wound,  had  strength  and  resolution  left  to  kiQ 
his  assailant 

They  pursued  the  enemy  into  the  town,  in  which  they  met 
with  some  plunder,  which  was  given  to  the  Symerons,  and 
treated  the  inhabitants  with  great  clemency,  Drake  himself  go> 
ing  to  the  Spanish  ladies  to  assure  them  that  no  injuries  shonU 
be  offered  them  ;  so  inseparable  is  humanity  from  true  couragBi 

HaVtvg  thus  broken  the  spirits,  and  scattered  the  forces  of 
the  Spaniards,  he  pursued  his  march  to  his  ship,  without  any 
apprehension  of  danger,  yet  with  great  speed,  being  very  soli* 
citous  about  the  state  of  the  crew ;  so  that  he  allowed  his  men, 
harassed  as  they  were,  but  little  time  for  sleep  or  refreshment* 
but  by  kind  exortations,  gentle  authority,  and  a  cheerful  parti- 
cipation of  all  their  hardships,  prevailed  upon  them  to 
without  murmurs,  not  only  the  toil  of  travelling,  but  on 
days  the  pain  of  hunger. 

In  this  march,  he  owed  much  of  his  expedition  to  the 
ance  of  the  Symerons,  who,  being  accustomed  to  the  dimalB^ 
and  naturally  robust,  not  only  brought  him  intelligence,  and 
showed  the  way,  but  carried  necessaries,  provided  vietnab,  and 
built  lodgings,  and,  when  any  of  the  English  iainted  in  Ak 
way,  two  of  them  would  carry  him  between  them  for  two  mSas 
together;  nor  was  their  valour  less  than  their  industry^  ate 
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they  had  learned  from  their  English  companions,  to  despise  the 
Gre-arms  of  the  Spaniards. 

When  they  were  within  five  leagues  of  the  ships,  they  found 
a  town  built  in  their  absense  by  the  Symerons,  at  which  Drake 
consented  to  hah,  sending  a  Symeron  to  the  ship  with  his  gold 
tooth-pick  as  a  token,  which,  though  the  master  knew  it,  was 
not  suflicieot  to  gain  the  messenger  credit,  till  upon  examination, 
he  found  that  the  captain,  having  ordered  him  to  regard  no  mes« 
aenger  without  his  handwriting,  had  engraven  his  name  upon  it 
with  the  point  of  his  knife.  He  then  sent  the  pinnace  up  the 
river,  which  they  met,  and  afterwards  sent  to  the  town  for  those 
whose  weariness  had  made  them  unable  to  march  further.  On 
February  23,  the  whole  company  was  reunited ;  and  Drake, 
whose  good  or  ill  success  never  prevailed  over  his  piety,  cele- 
brated their  meeting  with  thanks  to  God. 

Drake,  not  yet  discouraged,  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  new 
prospects,  and,  without  languishing  in  melancholy  reflections 
opon  his  past  miscarriages,  employed  himself  in  forming 
schemes  for  repairing  them.  Eager  of  action,  and  acquainted 
with  man's  nature,  he  never  suffered  idleness  to  infect  his  fol- 
lowers with  cowardice,  but  kept  them  from  sinking  under  any 
disappointment,  by  diverting  their  attention  to  some  new  enter- 
prise. 

Upon  consultation  with  his  own  men  and  the  Symerons,  he 
found  them  divided  in  their  opinions :  some  declaring,  that,  be- 
fore they  engageil  in  any  new  attempt,  it  was  necessary  to  in- 
erease  their  stores  of  provisions;  and  others  urging,  that  the 
ships  in  which  the  treasure  was  conveyed,  should  be  immedi- 
ately attacked.  The  Symerons  proposed  a  third  plan,  and  ad- 
viscxl  him  to  undertake  another  march  over  land,  to  the  house 
of  one  Pezoro,  near  Veragua,  whose  slaves  brought  him  every 
day  more  than  two  hundred  pounds  sterling  from  the  mines, 
which  he  heaped  together  in  a  strong  stone  house,  which  might, 
by  the  help  of  the  English,  be  easily  forced. 

Drake,  being  unwilling  to  fatigue  his  followers  with  another 
journey,  determined  to  comply  with  both  the  other  opinions ; 
and  manning  his  two  pinnaces,  the  Bear  and  the  Minion,  he 
sent  John  Oxenham  in  the  Bear  towards  Tolon,  to  seize  upon 
provisions ;  and  went  himself  in  the  Minion  to  the  Cabezas,  to 
iateroept  the  treasure  that  was  to  be  transported  from  Veragua, 
and  that  coast,  to  the  fleet  at  Nombre  de  Dies,  first  dismissing 
with  presents  those  Symerons  that  desired  to  return  to  their 
wives,  and  ordering  those  that  chose  to  remain  to  be  entertained 
in  the  ship. 

Drake  took  at  the  Cabezas  a  frigate  of  Nicaragua,  the  pilot  of 
wbieh  informed  that  there  was  in  the  harbour  of  Veragua,  a 
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diip  freighted  with  more  thin  a  millioo  of  fpUj  to  whidi 
he  offered  to  coodoel  him  (betii||(  wdl  acqoaioted  with  the* 
soitedings)  if  he  might  be  allowed  his  share  of  the  prise ;  to 
much  was  his  avariee  superior  to  his  honesty. 

Drake,  after  some  deliberatiooy  complying  with  the  pilotV 
importanitiesy  sailed  towards  the  harbour,  but  had  no  8ooBa^ 
entered  the  mouth  of  it  than  he  heard  the  report  of  artillery^' 
which  was  answered  by  others  at  a  greater  distance ;  upott 
which  the  pilot  told  him  that  they  were  discovered,  this  being* 
the  signal  appointed  by  the  governor  to  alarm  the  coast. 

Drue  now  thought  it  convenient  to  return  to  the  ship,  that  hr 
might  enquire  the  success  of  the  other  pinnace^  which  he  found; 
wiSi  a  frigate  that  she  had  taken,  with  twenty-eight  fiu  hogs,  twtf 
hundred  biens,  and  great  store  of  maize,  or  Indian  com.  Hmt 
vessel  itself  was  so  strong  and  well  built,  that  he  fitted  it 
for  war,  determining  to  attack  the  fleet  at  Nombre  de  Dioa. 

On  March  21st  he  set  sail  with  the  new  frigate  and  the 
towards  the  Cazebas,  at  which  he^arrived  in  about  two  days,  and 
found  there  Tetu,  a  Frenchman,  with  a  ship  of  war,  who,  after 
liaving  received  from  him  a  supply  of  water  and  other  necessaries, 
intreated  that  he  might  join  with  him  in  his  attempt ;  which 
Drake  consenting  to,  admitted  him  to  accompany  him  with 
twenty  of  his  men,  stipulating  to  allow  them  an  equal  share  of 
whatever  booty  they  should  gain.  Yet  were  they  not  without 
some  suspicions  of  danger  from  this  new  ally,  he  having  eighty 
men,  and  they  being  now  reduced  to  thirty-one. 

Then  manning  the  frigate  and  two  pinnaces,  they  set  sail 
from  the  Cabezas,  where  they  left  the  frigate,  which  was  too 
lai^  for  the  shallows  over  which  they  were  to  pass,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Rto  Francisco.  Here  they  landed,  and  having  order- 
ed the  pinnaces  to  return  to  the  same  place  on  the  4th  day 
following,  travelled  through  the  woods  towards  Nombre  de 
Dios  with  such  silence  and  regularity  as  surprised  the  French, 
who  did  not  imagine  the  Symeroos  so  discreet  or  obedient  as 
they  appeared,  and  were  therefore  in  perpetual  anxiety  about 
the  fidelity  of  their  guides,  and  the  probability  of  their  return. 
Nor  did  the  Symerons  treat  them  with  that  submission  and  re- 
gard which  they  paid  to  the  English,  whose  bravery  and  coo- 
duct  they  had  already  tried. 

At  length,  after  a  laborious  march  of  more  than  seven  leagues, 
they  b^^  to  hear  the  hammers  of  the  carpenters  in  the  bay,  it 
being  the  custom  in  that  hot  season  to  work  in  the  night ;  and 
in  a  short  time  they  perceived  the  approach  of  the  reooes,  or 
droves  of  mules  from  Panama.  Th^  now  no  longer  doubted 
that  their  labours  would  be  rewarded,  and  every  man  imagined 
himselt  secure  from  poverty  and  labour  for  the  remaining  part  of 
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Us  life.  Thejy  therefore,  when  the  mules  eame  up,  rashed  oat 
ind  ieized  them,  with  an  alacrity  proportioned  to  their  expect 
talions.  The  three  droves  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  nine 
mules,  each  of  which  carried  three  hundred  pounds  weight  of 
lUyer.  It  was  to  little  purpose  that  the  soldiers  ordered  to 
piard  the  treasure  attempted  resistance.  After  a  short  combat, 
IQ  which  the  French  captain,  and  one  of  the  Symerons  were 
wounded,  it  appeared  with  how  much  greater  ardour  men  are 
animated  by  interest  than  fidelity. 

As  it  was  possible  for  them  to  carry  away  but  a  small  part  of 
this  treasure,  after  having  wearied  themselves  with  hiding  it  in 
boles  and  shallow  waters,  they  determined  to  return  by  the 
Mrae  way,  and,  without  beini;  puraued,  entered  the  woods, 
where  the  French  captain,  being  disabled  by  bis  wound,  was 
oUu^  to  stay,  two  of  his  company  continuing  with  him. 

When  they  had  got  forward  about  two  leagues,  the  French 
men  missed  another  of  their  company,  who  upon  enquiry  was 
known  to  be  intoxicated  with  wine,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
lost  himself  in  the  woods  by  neglecting  to  observe  the  guides. 

But  common  prudence  not  allowing  them  to  hazanl  the  whole 
Domptny  by  too  much  solicitude  for  a  single  life,  they  travelled 
Ml  towajtis  Rio  Francisco,  at  which  they  arrived  April  the  3d ; 
but  looking  out  for  their  pinnaces,  were  surprised  with  the  sight 
of  seven  Spanish  shallops,  and  immediately  concluded  that  some 
intelligence  of  their  motions  bad  been  carried  to  Nombre  de 
Dios,  and  that  these  vessels  had  been  fitted  out  to  pursue  them, 
which  might  undoubtedly  have  overpowered  the  pinnaces  and 
their  feeble  crew.  Nor  did  their  suspicion  stop  here ;  but  im- 
mediately it  occurred  to  them,  that  their  men  had  been  com* 
pelled  by  torture  to  discover  where  their  frigate  and  ship  were 
stationed,  which  being  weakly  manned,  and  without  the  pre- 
sence of  their  chief  commander,  would  fall  into  their  hand^ 
almost  without  resistance,  and  ail  possibility  of  escaping  be 
eQtirely  cut  ofi*. 

These  reflections  sunk  the  whole  company  into  despair ;  and 
every  one,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  break  through  the  diffi- 
eulties  that  surrounded  him,  resigned  up  himself  to  his  ill-for* 
tune :  when  Drake,  whose  intrepidity  was  never  to  be  shaken, 
and  whose  reason  was  never  to  be  surprised  or  embarrassed 
represented  to  them,  that,  though  the  Spaniards  should  have 
made  themselves  masters  of  their  pinnaces,  they  might  yet  be 
hindered  from  discovering  the  ships.  He  put  them  in  mind 
tfiat  the  pinnaces  could  not  be  taken,  the  men  examined,  their 
examinations  compared,  the  resolutions  formed,  their  vessels 
sent  out,  and  the  ships  taken,  in  an  instant  Some  time  rnw^x 
neeesiiarily  be  spent  ocfoi-e  the  la<  Maw  rotild  b^  struck:  and. 
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if  that  time  were  not  negligeDtly  lost,  it  m^t  be  pomUe  im 
some  of  them  to  reach  tte  ahipe  before  the  enemy,  and  dtert 
them  to  change  their  station. 

They  were  animated  with  this  diseomve,  by  which  they  di^ 
covered  that  their  leader  was  not  without  hope ;  hot  when  HMf 
came  to  look  more  nearly  into  their  situation,  they  were  onrfrtl 
to  eonceive  upon  what  it  was  founded.  -  To  pass  by  land  Ml 
impossible,  as  the  way  lay  over  high  mountains,  dmnigh  thick 
woods  and  deep  rivers,  and  they  had  not  a  sinrie  boat  in  Ihtir 
power,  ao  that  a  paaaage  by  water  seemed  equuiy  impractiadkla. 
But  Drike,  vriiose  penetration  immediately  discovimd  ali^ 
circumstances  and  inconveniences  of  every  achen}e,'aoon  dnit^ 
mined  upon  the  only  means  of  success  which  their  eondiliai 
affiirded  them :  and  ordered  his  men.  to  make  a  raft  oat  of  tlli 
trees  that  were  then  floating  on  the  river,  oftred  himself  to  fift 
off  to  aea  upon  it,  ^pd  cheerfully  asked  who  would  ac4minpsny 
him.  John  Owen,  John  Smith,  and  two  Frenchmen,  who  WM 
willing  to  share  his  fortune,  embarked  with  him  on  the  lal^ 
which  was  fitted  out  with  a  sail  made  of  a  biscuit-sack,  and  aa 
oar  to  direct  its  course  instead  of  a  rudder. 

Then  having  comforted  the  rest  with  assurances  of  his  regud 
for  them,  and  resolution  to  leave  nothing  unattempted  for  their 
deliverance,  he  put  off,  and  after  having,  with  much  difficohy, 
sailed  three  lei^es,  descried  two  pinnaces  hastening  towarii 
him,  which  upon  a  nearer  approach  he  discovered  to  be  his  ow^ 
and  perceiving  that  they  anchored  behind  a  point  that  jutted  cot 
into  the  sea,  he  put  to  shore,  and  crossing  the  land  on  foot,  w|i 
received  by  his  company  with  that  saUsfaction  which  is  oolf 
known  to  those  that  have  been  acquainted  with  dangers  m 
distresses. 

The  same  night  they  rowed  to  Rio  Francisco,  where  tb^ 
took  in  the  rest,  with  what  treasure  they  had  been  able  to  csiij 
with  them  through  the  woods ;  then  sailing  back  with  the  utoMiK 
expedition,  they  returned  to  their  frigate,  and  soon  after  to  thik 
ship,  where  Drake  divided  the  gold  and  silver  equally  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  English. 

Here  they  spent  about  fourteen  days  in  fitting  out  their  fiiRili 
more  completely,  and  then  dismissing  the  Spaniards  with  their 
ship,  lay  a  few  days  among  the  Cabezas;  while  twelve  En^fftk 
and  sixteen  Symeroos  travelled  once  more  into  the  country,  i 
well  to  recover  the  French  captain,  whom  they  had  left 
ed,  as  to  bring  away  the  treasure  which  they  had  left  in  the 
Drake,  whom  his  company  would  not  suffer  to  hazard  hb 
in  another  land  expedition,  went  with  them  to  Rio 
where  he  found  one  of  the  Frenchmen  who  had  stayed  to  atlsni 
Ibeir  captain,  and  was  informed  by  him,  upon  his  enquiries  after 
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his  fortune,  that  half  an  hour  aAer  their  separation)  the  Spaniards 
came  upon  them,  and  easily  seized  upon  the  wounded  captain ; 
but  that  his  companion  might  have  escaped  with  him,  had  he  not 
preferred  money  to  life ;  for  seeing  him  throw  down  a  box  of 
jewels  that  retarded  hiqi,  he  could  not  forbear  taking  it  up,  and 
with  that,  and  the  gold  which  he  had  already,  was  so  loaded  that 
he  could  not  escape.  With  regard  to  the  bars  of  gold  and  silver, 
which  they  had  concealed  in  the  ground,  he  informed  them  that 
two  thousand  men  had  been  employed  in  digging  for  them. 

The  men,  however,  either  mistrusting  the  informer's  vera- 
city, or  confident  that  what  they  had  hidden  could  not  be 
finind,  pursued  their  journey;  but  upon  their  arrival  at  the 
place,  found  the  grouna  turned  up  for  two  miles  round,  and  were 
able  to  recover  no  more  than  thirteen  bars  of  silver,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  gold.  They  discovered  afterwards  that  the  French- 
man who  was  left  in  the  woods,  falling  afterwards  into  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards,  was  tortured  by  them  till  ho  confessed  where 
Drake  had  concealed  his  plunder.  So  fatal  to  Drake's  expedi- 
tion was  the  drunkenness  of  his  followers. 

Then  dismissing  the  French,  they  passed  hy  Carthagena,  with 
their  colours  flying,  and  soon  after  took  a  frigate  laden  with 
provisions  and  honey,  which  they  valued  as  a  great  restorative^ 
and  then  sailed  away  to  the  Cabezas. 

Here  they  stayed  about  a  week  to  clean  their  vessels,  and  fit 
them  for  a  long  voyage,  determining  to  set  sail  for  England ; 
and  that  the  faithful  Symerons  might  not  go  away  unrewarded, 
broke  up  their  pinnaces,  and  gave  them  the  iron,  the  most  valu- 
able present  in  the  world  to  a  nation  whose  only  employments 
were  war  and  hunting,  and  amongst  whom  show  and  luxury 
bad  no  place. 

Pedro,  their  captain,  being  desired  by  Drake  to  go  through 
the  ship,  and  to  choose  what  he  most  desired,  fixed  his  eye 
npon  a  scy meter  set  with  diamonds,  which  the  French  captain  had 
preaentecl  to  Drake ;  and  being  unwilling  to  ask  for  so  valuable 
a  present,  oiTered  for  it  four  large  quoits,  or  thick  plates  of  gold, 
which  he  had  hitherto  conceal^  ;  but  Drake,  desirous  to  show 
him  that  fidelity  is  seldom  without  a  recompense,  gave  it  him 
with  the  highest  professions  of  satisfaction  and  esteem.  Pedro, 
receiving  it  with  the  utmost  gratitude,  informed  him  that  by 
bestowing  it  he  had  conferred  greatness  and  honour  upon  him  ; 
for  by  presenting  it  to  his  king,  he  doubted  not  of  obtaining  the 
highest  rank  amongst  the  Symerons.  He  then  persisted  in  his 
resolution  of  leaving  the  gold,  which  was  generously  thrown  by 
Drake  into  the  common  stock  ;  for  he  said,  that  those  at  whose 
expenses  he  had  been  sent  out,  ought  to  share  in  all  the  gain  of 
ihe  expedition,  whatever  pretence  cavil  and  chicanery  migh 
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fopply  for  the  appropriation  of  any  part  of  it*  Thus  was  DrahA 
character  consistent  with  itself;  he  was  equally  superior  to  sM* 
rice  and  fear,  and  through  whatever  danger  he  nij^t  go  iir  raft 
of  gold  9  he  thought  ibnot  valuable  enough  to  be  obtawed  1^ 
artifice  or  dishonesty. 

They  now  forsook  the  coast  of  America,  which  for 
months  they  had  kept  in  perpetual  ahnns,  baring  takm 
than  two  hundred  ships  of  all  sizes  between  Carthagenn 
Nombre  de  Dies,  of  which  they  never  destrojred  any, 
they  were  fitted  out  against  them,  nor  ever  detained  the  pS^ 
oners  longer  than  wasmecessary  for  their  own  security  or 
eealmenty  providing  for  them  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
selves,  and  protecting  them  from  the  malice  of  the  Sywi&tamtM  ' 
b^aviour  which  humanity  dictates,  and  which,  perhspSy  eMi 
policy  cannot  disapprove.    He  most  certainly  meet  wUh  dUfr 
nate  opposition  who  makes  it  equally  dangerous  to  yidd  as  fl 
resist,  and  who  leaves  his  enemies  no  hopes  but  flxHoa  vieMJ^ 
What  riches  they  acquired  is  not  particularly  related ;  hatk 
is  not  to  be  doubted^  that  the  plunder  of  90  many  vessels,  to- 
gether with  the  silver  which  they  seized  at  Nombre  de  Dios, 
must  amount  to  a  very  large  sum,  though  the  part  that  was 
alloted  to  Drake  was  not  sufficient  to  lull  him  in  efifeminacy,  or 
to  repress  his  natural  inclination  to  adventures. 

They  arrived  at  Plymouth  on  the  9th  of  August,  1573,  oa 
Sunday  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  so  much  were  the  people  delij^ 
ed  with  the  news  of  their  arrival,  that  they  left  the  preacher, 
and  ran  in  crowds  to  the  quay  with  shouts  and.  congratulatiofls. 
Drake  having,  in  his  former  expedition,  had  a  view  of  tke 
South  Sea,  and  formed  a  resolution  to  sail  upon  it,  did  not  sofe* 
himself  to  be  diverted  from  his  design  by  the  prospect  of  aaj 
difficulties  that  might  obstruct  the  attempt,  nor  any  dang^ 
that  might  attend  the  execution ;  obstacles  which  brave  men  oft- 
en find  it  much  more  easy  to  overcome,  than  secret  envy  wi 
domestic  treachery. 

Drake's  reputation  was  now  sufficiently  advanced  to  indli 
detraction  and  opposition  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  a  aflu 
by  nature  superior  to  mean  artifices,  and  bred  from  his  earlieit 
years,  to  the  labour  and  hardships  of  a  sea  life,  was  very  litlk 
acquainted  with  poliey  and  intrigue,  very  little  versed  in  tke 
methods  of  application  to  the  powerful  and  great,  and  onalh 
to  obviate  the  practices  of  those  whom  his  merit  had  made  lit 
enemies. 

Nor  are  such  the  only  opponents  of  great  enterprises:  dMM 
are  some  men  of  narrow  views  and  grovelling  conceptions,  wbD, 
without  the  instigation  of  personal  malice,  treat  every  new  at- 
tempt as  wild  and  chimercial^  and  look  upon  every  endeavov 
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to  depart  from  the  beaten  track  as  the  rash  effort  of  a  warm  im- 
agiDatioD,  or  the  ^litteriog  speculation  of  an  exalted  mind,  that 
nwy  please  and  dazzle  for  a  time,  but  can  produce  no  real  or 
lasting  advantage. 

These  men  value  themselves  upon  a  perpetual  scepticism , 
upon  believing  nothing  but  their  own  senses,  upon  calling  for 
demonstration  where  it  cannot  possibly  be  obtained,  and  some- 
times upon  holding  out  against  it  when  it  is  laid  before  them; 
upon  inventing  arguments  against  the  success  of  any  new  under- 
tiiking,  and,  where  arguments  cannot  be  found^  upon  treating  it 
with  contempt  and  ridicule. 

So  have  been  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the  great  bene- 
&ctors  to  mankind ;  and  to  these  we  can  hardly  doubt  but  that 
much  of  the  opposition  which  Drake  met  with  is  to  be  attribut- 
ed; for  their  notions  and  discourse  are  so  agreeable  to  the  lazy, 
the  envious,  and  the  timorous,  that  they  seldom  fail  of  becom- 
ing popular,  and  directing  the  opinions  of  mankind. 

Whatsoever  were  his  obstacles,  and  whatsoever  the  motives 
that  produced  them,  it  was  not  till  the  year  1577,  that  he  was 
able  to  assemble  a  force  proportioned  to  his  design,  and  to  ob- 
tain a  commission  from  the  Queen,  by  which  he  was  constituted 
captain-general  of  a  fleet  consisting  of  five  vessels,  of  which  the 
Pelican,  admiral,  of  an  hundred  tons,  was  commanded  by  him- 
aelf;  the  Elizabeth,  vice-admiral,  of  eighty  tons,  by  John  Win- 
ter ;  the  Marigold,  of  thirty  tons,  by  John  Thomas ;  the  Swan, 
6&y  tons,  by  John  Chester ;  the  Christopher,  of  fifteen  tons, 
Thomas  Moche,  the  same,  as  it  seems,  who  was  carpenter  in  the 
lonner  voyage,  and  destroyed  one  of  the  ships  by  Drake's  di- 
rection. 

These  ships,  equipped  partly  by  himself,  and  partly  by  other 
private  adventurers,  he  manned  with  164  stout  sailors,  and  fur- 
nished with  such  provisions  as  he  judged  necessary  for  the  long 
voyage  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Nor  did  he  confine  his  con- 
cern to  naval  stores,  or  military  preparations ;  but  carried  with 
him  whatever  he  thought  might  contribute  to  raise  in  those  na- 
tions with  which  he  should  have  any  intercourse,  the  highest 
ideas  of  the  politeness  and  magnificence  of  his  native  country. 
He  therefore  not  only  procured  a  complete  service  of  silver  for 
bis  own  table,  and  furnished  the  cook-room  with  many  vessels 
of  the  same  metal,  but  engaged  several  musicians  to  accompany 
him;  rightly  judging  that  nothing  would  more  excite  the  admi- 
ration of  any  savage  and  uncivilized  people. 

Having  been  driven  back  by  a  tempest  in  their  first  attempt, 
and  obliged  to  return  to  Plymouth  to  repair  the  damages  which 
they  had  sufiercd,  they  set  sail  again  from  thence  on  the  1 3th 
of  December,  1577,  and  on  the  35th  had  sight  of  Capo  Cantire 
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in  Barbary,  from  whence  they  eouted  on  eontfiwiffd  te  Ike 
island  of  Mogadore,  which  Drake  had  appoinled  fbr  thi  tal 
place  of  rendezvoaa,  and  on  the  87th  braoght  the  whole 
to  anchor  in  a  harbour  on  the  main  land. 

They  were  soon  after  their  arriTal  diaoovered  by  the 
that  inhabit  those  coasts,  who  sent  two  of  the  prioeipel  ■■• 
amongst  them  on  board  Drake's  diip,  receiving  at  the  aaoMlliM 
two  of  his  company  as  hostages.  These  men  he  not  oaly  liei^ 
ed  in  the  most  splendid  manner,  bat  presented  with  siieh  ikSmp 
as  they  appeared  most  to  admire ;  it  being  with  him  ao  eatahliA 
ed  maxim,  to  endeavour  to  secure  in  every  country  e  klndfl- 
ception  to  such  Englishmen  as  might  eome  after  him,  by  tnal' 
ing  the  inhabitants  with  kindness  and  genotwity  :  a  oondnilil 
once  just  and  politic;  to  the  neglect  of  which  may  be  attiibelsi 
many  of  the  injuries  sufiered  by  our  sailors  in  distant  ooiwitrfsi^ 
which  are  generally  ascribed  rather  to  the  efieets  of  wickediw 
and  folly  of  our  commanders,  than  the  barbarity  of  the  natitm^ 
who  seldom  &I1  upon  any  unless  they  have  been  first  plondend 
or  insulted ;  and,  in  revenging  the  ravages  of  one  crew  upoa 
another  of  the  same  nation,  are  guilty  of  nothing  but  whi^  is 
countenanced  by  the  example  of  the  European's  themselves. 

But  this  friendly  intercourse  was  in  appearance  soon  brokeo; 
for,  on  the  next  day,  observing  the  Moors  making  signals  ftoin 
the  land,  they  sent  out  their  boat,  as  before,  to  fetch  them  totbe 
ship,  and  one  John  Fry  leaped  ashore,  intending  to  become  a 
hostage  as  on  the  former  day,  when  immediately  he  was  seized 
by  the  Moors;  and  the  crew,  observing  great  numbers  to  start 
up  from  behind  the  rock  with  weapons  in  their  hands,  foood 
it  madness  to  attempt  his  rescue,  and  therefore  provided  for 
their  own  security  by  returning  to  the  ship. 

Fry  was  immediately  carried  to  the  king,  who,  being  then  ia 
continual  expectation  of  an  invasion  from  Portugal,  sospeeled 
that  these  ships  were  sent  only  to  observe  the  coast,  and  dis* 
cover  a  proper  harbour  for  the  main  fleet ;  but  being  informed 
who  they  were,  and  whither  they  were  bound,  not  only  dis* 
missed  his  captive,  but  made  large  offers  of  friendship  and  as- 
sistance, which  Drake,  however,  did  not  stay  to  receive,  but 
being  disgusted  at  this  breach  of  the  laws  of  commerce,  and 
afraid  of  further  violence,  after  having  spent  some  days  in 
searching  for  his  man,  in  which  he  met  with  no  resistance,  kft 
the  coast  on  December  31,  some  time  before  Fry's  return,  who, 
being  obliged  by  this  accident  to  somewhat  a  longer  residence 
among  the  Moors,  was  afterwards  sent  home  in  a  merchant's 
ship. 

On  January  16,  they  arrived  at  Cape  Blanc,  having  in  their 
passage  taken  several  Spanish  vessels.    Here,  while  Drake  was 
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employiDg  his  men  in  catching  fish,  of  which  this  coast  aflbrds 
great  plenty  and  various  kinds,  the  inhabitants  came  down  to 
the  sea-side  with  their  alisorges,  or  leather  bottles,  to  traffic  for 
water,  which  they  were  willing  to  purchase  with  ambergris  and 
other  gums.  But  Drake,  compassionating  the  misery  of  their 
condition,  gave  them  water  whenever  they  asked  for  it,  and  left 
them  their  commodities  to  traffic  with,  when  they  should  be 
aigain  reduced  to  the  same  distress,  without  finding  the  same 
generosity  to  relieve  them. 

Here  having  discharged  some  Spanish  ships  which  they  had 
taken,  they  set  sail  towards  the  isles  of  Cape  Verd,  and  on  Ja- 
nuary 28,  came  to  anchor  before^ayo,  hoping  to  furnish  them- 
selves with  fresh  water;  but  having  landed,  they  found  the 
town  by  the  water's  side  entirely  deserted,  and  marching  fur- 
ther up  the  country,  saw  the  valleys  extremely  fruitful,  and 
abounding  with  ripe  figs,  cocoas,  and  plantains,  but  could  by  no 
means  prevail  upon  the  inhabitants  to  converse  or  traffic  with 
them  :  however,  they  were  sufiered  by  them  to  range  the  coun- 
try without  molestation,  but  found  no  water,  except  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  sea,  that  the  labour  of  conveying  it  to  the 
ships  was  greater  than  it  was  at  that  time  necessary  for  them  to 
undergo.  Salt,  had  they  wanted  it,  might  have  been  obtained 
with  less  trouble,  being  left  by  the  sea  upon  the  sand,  and  har- 
dened by  the  sun  during  the  ebb,  in  such  quantities,  that  the 
chief  traffic  of  their  island  is  carried  on  with  it. 

January  31,  they  passed  by  St.  Jago,  an  island  at  that  time 
divided  between  the  natives  and  the  Portuguese,  who,  first  en- 
tering these  islands  under  the  show  of  traffic,  by  degrees  estab- 
lished themselves,  claimed  a  superiority  over  the  original  inha- 
bitants, and  harassed  them  with  such  cruelty,  that  they  obliged 
them  either  to  fly  to  the  woods  and  mountains,  and  perish  with 
hunger,  or  to  take  up  arms  against  their  oppressors,  and.  under 
the  insuperable  disadvantages  with  which  they  contended,  or 
die  almost  without  a  battle,  in  defence  of  their  natural  rights 
and  ancient  possessions. 

Such  treatment  had  the  natives  of  St.  Jago  received,  which 
had  driven  them  into  the  rocky  parts  of  the  island,  from  whence 
they  made  incursions  into  the  plantations  of  the  Portuguese, 
sometimes  with  loss,  but  generally  with  that  success  which  des- 
peration naturally  procures ;  so  that  the  Portuguese  were  in  con- 
tinual alarms,  and  lived  with  the  natural  consequences  of  guilt, 
terror,  and  anxiety.  They  were  wealthy,  hut  not  happy ;  and 
possessed  the  island,  but  not  enjoyed  it. 

They  then  sailed  on  within  sight  of  Fogo,  an  island  so  called 
from  a  mountain,  about  the  middle  of  it,  continually  burning, 
and,  like  the  rest,  inhabited  by  the  Portuguese;  two  leagues  to 
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the  south  of  which  lies  Brtva,  which  has  reottved  iti  name 
from  its  fertility,  abounding^  thou^  uninhabited,  with  ail  kinds 
of  fruits,  and  watered  with  great  numbers  of  springs  and  brooks, 
which  would  easily  invite  the  possessors'of  the  adjacent  islands 
to  settle  in  it,  but  that  it  affords  neither  harbour  nor  anchorage. 
Drake,  after  having  sent  out  his  boats  with  plummets,  was  not 
able  to  find  any  ground  about  it ;  and  it  is  reported  that  many 
experiments  have  been  made  with  the  same  success;  however, 
he  took  in  water  sufficient,  and  on  the  2d  of  February  aet  sail 
for  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

On  February  17  they  passed  the  equator,  and  continued  their 
voyage,  with  sometimes  calnis,  and  sometimes  contrary  wind% 
but  without  any  memorable  accident,  to  March  28,  when  one 
of  their  vessels,  with  twenty-eij^t  men,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  their  fresh  water  on  board,  was,  to  their  great  discouragi^ 
ment,  separated  from  them ;  but  their  perplexity  lasted  not  long^ 
fi>r  on  the  next  day  they  discovered  and  rejoined  their  associates. 

In  their  long  course,  which  gave  them  opportunities  of  ob* 
serving  several  animals,  both  in  the  air  and  water,  at  that  time 
very  little  known,  nothing  entertained  or  surprised  them  more 
than  the  flying  fish,  which  is  near  of  the  same  size  with  a  her- 
ring, and  has  fins  of  the  length  of  his  whole  body,  by  the  help 
of  which,  when  he  is  pursu^  by  the  bonito  or  great  mackerel, 
as  soon  as  he  finds  himself  upon  the  point  of  being  taken,  he 
springs  up  into  the  air,  and  flies  forward  as  long  as  his  wings 
continue  wet,  moisture  being,  as  it  seems,  necessary  to  make 
them  pliant  and  moveable  ;  and  when  they  become  dry  and  stiff, 
he  falls  down  into  the  water,  unless  some  bark  or  ship  intercept 
him,  and  dips  them  again  for  a  second  flight.  This  unhappy 
animal  is  not  only  pursued  by  fishes  in  his  natural  element,  but 
attacked  in  the  air,  where  he  hopes  for  security,  by  the  don,  or 
aparkite,  a  great  bird  that  preys  upon  fish ;  and  their  species 
must  surely  be  destroyed,  were  not  their  increase  so  great,  that 
the  young  fry,  in  one  part  of  the  year,  covers  the  sea. 

There  is  another  fish,  named  the  cuttil,  of  which  whole  shoals 
will  sometimes  rise  at  once  out  of  the  water,  and  of  which  a 
great  multitude  fell  into  their  ship. 

At  length,  having  sailed  without  sight  of  land  for  sixty  days, 
they  arrived,  April  5th,  at  the  coast  of  Brasil,  where,  on  the 
7th,  the  Christopher  was  separated  again  from  them  by  a  storm; 
after  which  they  sailed  near  the  land  to  the  southward,  and  on 
the  I4th  anchored  under  a  cape,  which  they  afterwards  called 
Cape  Joy,  because  in  two  days  the  vessel  which  tliey  had  lost 
returned  to  them. 

Having  spent  a  fortnight  in  the  river  of  Plata,  to  refresh  his 
men  after  their  long  voyage,  and  then  standing  out  to  sea,  ht 
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was  again  surprised  by  a  sudden  storm,  in  which  they  lostsi^ht 
of  the  Swan.  This  accident  determined  Drake  to  contract  the 
number  of  his  fleet,  that  he  might  not  only  avoid  the  inconve* 
nience  of  such  frequent  separations,  but  ease  the  labour  of  his 
men,  by  having  more  hands  in  each  vessel. 

For  this  purpose,  he  sailed  along  the  coast  in  quest  of  a  commo- 
dious harbour,  and  on  May  13,  discovered  a  bay,  which  seemed  not 
improper  for  their  purpose,  but  which  they  durst  not  enter  till 
it  was  examined  ;  an  employment  in  which  Drake  never  trusted 
any,  whatever  might  be  his  confidence  in  his  followers  on  other 
occasions.  He  well  knew  how  fatal  one  moment's  inattention 
might  be,  and  how  easily  almost  every  man  suffers  himself  to 
be  surprised  by  indolence  and  security.  He  knew  the  same 
credulity  that  might  prevail  upon  him  to  trust  another,  might 
induce  another  to  commit  the  same  office  to  a  third  ;  and  it  must 
be  at  length,  that  some  of  them  would  be  deceived.  He  there- 
fore, as  at  other  times,  ordered  the  boat  to  be  hoisted  out,  and 
taking  the  line  into  his  hand,  went  on  sounding  the  passage  till 
he  was  three  leag;ucs  from  his  ship ;  when  on  a  sudden,  the 
weather  changed,  the  skies  blackened,  the  winds  whistled,  and 
ail  the  usual  forerunners  of  a  storm  began  to  threaten  them  :  no* 
thing  was  now  desired  but  to  return  to  the  ship,  but  the  thick- 
ness of  the  fog  intercepting  it  from  their  sight,  made  the  at- 
tempt little  other  than  desperate.  By  so  many  unforeseen  ac- 
cidents is  prudence  itself  liable  to  be  embarassed  !  So  dilTicult  is 
it  sometimes  for  the  quickest  sagacity,  and  most  enlightened  expe- 
rience, to  judge  what  measures  ought  to  be  taken  !  To  trust 
another  to  sound  an  unknown  coast,  appeared  to  Drake  folly 
and  presumption  !  to  bo  absent  from  his  fleet,  though  but  for  an 
hour,  proved  nothing  less  than  to  hazard  the  success  of  all  their 
labours,  hardships,  and  dangers. 

In  this  perplexity,  which  Drake  was  not  more  sensible  of 
than  those  whom  he  had  left  in  the  ships,  nothing  was  to  be 
omitted,  however  dangerous,  that  might  contribute  to  extricate 
them  from  it,  as  they  could  venture  nothing  of  equal  value  with 
the  life  of  their  general.  Captain  Thomas,  therefore,  having 
the  lightest  vessel,  steered  boldly  into  the  bay,  and  taking  the 
H^neral  aboard,  dropped  anchor,  and  lay  out  of  danger,  while 
the  rest  that  were  in  the  open  sea  suffered  much  from  the  tem- 
pest, and  the  Mary,  a  Portuguese  prize,  was  driven  away  be- 
fore the  wind ;  the  others,  as  soon  as  the  tempest  was  over,  dis- 
covering by  the  fires  which  were  made  on  shore  where  Drake 
was,  repaired  to  him. 

Here  going  on  shore,  they  met  with  no  inhabitants,  though 
there  were  several  houses  or  huts  standing,  in  which  they  found 
a  good  quantity  of  dried  fowls^  and  among  them  a  great  num- 
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ber  of  oitriehes,  of  which  the  thighs  were  et  large  as  those  of 
a  sheep.  These  Urds  are  too  heavy  and  onwieldy  to  rise  tnm 
the  groand,  bat  with  the  help  oT  their  wiiqp  ran  so  swifUy,  that 
the  English  could  never  eome  near  enoogh  to  shoot  at  theaik 
The  IndianSy  commonly,  -by  holding  a  laige  plome  of  fiaatben 
before  them,  and  walking  gently  forwards,  oriTe  tbe  ostriehes 
into  some  narrow  neck,  or  point  of  land ;  then  spresding  a 
strong  net  from  one  side  to  tfie  dther,  to  hinder  them  from  re* 
tmming  back  to  the  open  fisMst  set  their  dogs  npon  them,  thai 
confined  between  the  net  and  the  water,  and  when  they  SfS 
tiirown  on  their  backs,  rush  in  snd  tske  them. 

Not  finding  this  harboor  convenient,  or  well  stored  with  wood 
and  water,  they  left  it  on  the  15th  of  May,  and  on  the  18th  m^ 
tered  another  much  safer,  and  more  commodious,  which  tfai^ 
no  sooner  arrived  at,  than  Drake,  whose  restiess  applieatioa 
never  remitted,  sent  Winter  to  tbe  south wsrd  in  quest  of  tboat 
ships  which  were  absent,  and  immediately  after,  sailed  himsdf 
to  the  northward,  and  happily  meeting  with  the  Swian,  con- 
ducted it  to  the  rest  of  the  fleet ;  after  which,  in  pursuance  of 
his  former  resolution,  he  ordered  it  to  be  broken  up,  reserving 
the  iron-work  for  a  future  supply.  The  other  vessel  which  they 
lost  in  the  late  storm  could  not  be  discovered. 

While  they  were  thus  employed  upon  an  island  about  a  mile 
from  the  main  land,  to  which,  at  low  water,  there  was  a  passage 
on  foot,  they  were  discovered  by  the  natives,  who  appesred 
upon  a  hill  at  a  distance,  dancing  and  holding  up  their  hands,  ss 
beckoning  the  Enliesh  to  them;  which  Drake  observing,  sent  out 
8  boat,  with  knives,  bells,  and  bugles,  and  such  things  as,  by  their 
usefulness  or  novelty,  he  imagined  would  be  agreeable.  As  soon 
ss  the  English  landed,  they  observed  two  men  running  towsrds 
them,  as  deputed  by  the  company,  who  came  within  a  little  dis- 
tance, ind  then  standing  still,  'could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
come  nearer.  The  English,  therefore,  tied  their  presents  to  a 
pole  which  they  fixed  in  the  eround,  and  then  retiring,  saw 
the  Indians  advance,  who,  taking  what  they  found  upon  the 
pole,  left  in  return  such  feathers  ss  they  wear  upon  their  heads, 
with  a  small  bone  about  six  inches  in  length,  carved  round  the 
top,  and  burnished. 

Drake,  observing  their  inclination  to  friendship  and  traffic, 
advanced  with  some  of  his  company  towards  the  hill,  upon 
sight  of  whom,  the  Indians  ranged  themselves  in  a  line  from 
east  to  west,  and  one  of  them  ronning  from  one  end  of  the  rank 
to  the  other,  backwards  and  forwards,  bowed  himself  towards 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  holding  his  hands  over  his 
head,  and  frequently  stopping  in  the  middle  of  the  rank,  leap- 
ing up  towards  the  moon,  which  then  shone  directly  over  their 
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iwads ;  thus  cailinv  the  sun  and  moon,  the  deities  they  worship, 
to  niliir».t  ilie  sincerity  uf  their  proffusioiis  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship.  While  tliis  ceremony  was  iterformed,  Drukc  and  hia 
company  ascended  ihc  hill,  tu  the  apparent  terror  of  the  In- 
dtuu,  whose  apprehensions,  when  the  Kn^lish  pcrceiied,  they 
peaceably  rclii-ed  ;  which  gave  the  natives  so  much  cncoiirage- 
inenl,  tliat  they  came  forward  immediately,  and  exchanged 
their  arrows,  feathers,  and  bones,  for  such  trifles  as  were  offered 
tlieni. 

Thus  they  traded  for  some  time ;  but  by  frequent  intercourse 
findin<;  thni  no  violence  was  intended,  they  became  familiar,  and 
mingled  with  the  Cnglith  without  the  least  distrust. 

They  ^»  i)uile  naketl,  except  a  skin  of  some  animal,  which 
they  throw  over  their  shuuhlera  when  they  lie  in  the  open  air. 
They  knit  up  their  hair,  which  is  very  long,  with  a  roll  of 
ostrich  feathers,  and  usually  carry  their  arrows  wrapped  up  in 
it,  tliat  they  may  not  encumber  them,  they  being  made  of  reeds, 
beaded  with  flint,  and  therefore  not  heavy.  Their  bows  are 
about  an  ell  long. 

Theirchiefornamenl  is  paint,  which  they  use  of  several  kinds, 
delineating  generally  upon  their  bodies  the  figures  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  in  honour  of  their  deities. 

It  is  observable,  that  most  nations,  amongst  whom  the  use  of 
clothes  is  unkown,  paint  their  bodies.  Such  was  the  practice 
of  the  first  inhabitants  of  our  own  country.  From  this  custom 
did  our  earliest  enemies,  the  Picls,  owe  their  denominatiim. 
As  it  is  not  probable  that  caprice  or  fancy  should  be  uniform, 
there  must  l>e,  duubtle^u,  some  reason  for  a  practice  so  general 
and  prevailing  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  which  have  no 
communication  with  each  other.  The  original  end  of  painting 
their  bodies  was,  probably,  to  exclude  the  cold  ;  an  end,  which 
if  we  believe  some  relations,  is  so  effectually  produced  by  it, 
that  the  men  thus  painted  never  shiver  at  the  most  piercing 
blasts.  But  doubtless  any  people  so  hai-dened  by  continual  se- 
verities would,  c-ven  without  paint,  be  less  sensible  of  the  cold 
than  the  civdized  inliabitanls  of  the  same  climate.  However, 
this  practice  may  contribute  in  some  degree,  to  defend  them 
from  the  injuries  of  winter,  and  in  those  climates  where  little 
evaporates  by  the  pores,  may  be  used  witli  no  great  inconve- 
nience ;  hut  in  hot  countries,  where  perspiration  in  greater  de- 
gree is  necessary,  the  natives  only  use  unction  to  preserve  them 
from  the  other  extreme  of  weather  ;  so  well  do  either  reason  or 
experience  supply  the  place  of  science  in  savage  couulries. 

riiey  had  no  canoes  like  the  other  Indiana,  nor  aoy  method 
of  crossing  tite  water,  which  was  probably  the  reason  why  tlio 
birds  in  the  adjacent  islands  were  bo  tame  that  they  might  be 
VOL.   VI.— 2  Q 
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taken  with  the  hand,  having;  never  been  before  frighted  or  mo- 
lested. The  great  plenty  of  fowls  and  seals,  which  crowded 
the  shallows  in  such  numbers  that  they  killed  at  their  first  arri- 
val two  hundred  of  them  in  an  hour,  contributed  much  to  the 
refreshment  of  the  English,  who  named  the  place  Seal  Bayi 
from  that  animal. 

These  seals  seem  to  be  the  chief  food  of  the  natives,  for  the 
English  often  found  raw  pieces  of  their  flesh  half  eaten,  and 
leflr,  as  they  supposed,  after  a  full  meal  by  the  Indians,  whom 
they  never  knew  to  make  use  of  fire,  or  any  art,  in  dressing  or 
preparing  their  victuals. 

Nor  were  their  other  customs  less  wild  or  uncouth  than  their 
way  of  feeding ;  one  of  them  having  received  a  cap  off  the  Ge- 
neral's head,  and  being  extremely  pleased  as  well  with  the  ho- 
nour as  the  gift,  to  express  his  gratitude,  and  confirm  thealliaooe 
between  them,  retired  to  a  little  distance,  and  thrusting  an  arrow 
into  his  leg,  let  the  blood  run  upon  the  ground,  testifying,  as  it 
is  probable,  thai  he  valued  Drake's  friendship  above  life. 

Having  stayed  fifteen  days  amonc;  these  friendly  savages,  in 
47  deg.  30  min.  south  lat.  on  June  3,  they  set  sail  towards  the 
South  Sea,  anil  six  days  afterwards  stopped  at  another  little  bay 
to  break  up  the  Christopher.  Then  passing  on,  they  cast  anchor 
in  another  bay,  not  more  than  20  leagues  distant  from  the  Straits 
of  Magellan. 

It  was  now  time  seriously  to  deliberate  in  what  manner  they 
should  act  with  regard  to  the  Portuguese  prize,  which  having  been 
separated  from  them  by  the  storm,  had  not  rejoined  them.  To 
return  in  search  of  it  was  sufiiciently  mortifying;  to  proceed  with- 
out it,  was  not  only  to  deprive  themselves  of  a  considerable  part 
of  their  force  but  to  expose  their  friends  and  companions,  whom 
common  hardships  and  dangers  had  endeared  to  them,  to  certain 
death  or  captivity.  This  consideration  prevailed  ;  and  therefore 
on  the  18th,  after  prayers  to  God,  with  which  Drake  never  for- 
got to  begin  an  enterprise;  he  put  to  sea,  and  the  next  day,  near 
Port  Julian,  discovered  their  associates,  whose  ship  was  now 
grown  leaky,  having  suffered  much,  both  in  the  first  storm  by 
which  they  were  dispersed,  and  afterwards  in  fruitless  attempt; 
to  regain  the  fieet. 

Drake,  therefore,  being  desirous  to  relieve  their  fatigues,  en- 
tered Port  Julian,  and  as  it  was  his  custom  always  to  attend 
in  person  when  any  imiK)rtant  business  was  in  hand,  went  ashora 
ivith  some  of  the  chief  of  his  company,  to  seek  for  water,  where 
he  was  immediately  accosted  by  two  natives,  of  whom  Magel- 
lan left  a  very  terrible  account,  having  described  them  as  a  na- 
tion of  giants  and  monsters;  nor  is  his  narrative  entirely  with- 
t)ut  foundation^  for  they  are  of  the  largest  size,  though  not  teller 
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than  some  EDglishmeD ;  their  strength  is  proportioned  to  their 
bulk,  and  their  voice  loud,  boisterous,  and  terrible.  What 
were  their  manners  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  it  is  not 
possible  to  discover  ;  but  the  slau8;hter  made  of  their  country- 
meni  perhaps  without  provocation,  by  these  cruel  intruders, 
and  the  general  massacre  with  which  that  part  of  the  world  had 
been  depopulated,  might  have  raised  in  them  a  suspicion  of  all 
strangers,  and  by  consequence  made  them  inhospitable,  treache- 
rous and  bloody. 

The  two  who  associated  themselves  with  the  English  appeared 
much  pleased  with  their  new  guests,  received  willingly  what 
was  given  them,  and  very  exactly  observed  every  thing  that 
passed,  seeming  more  particularly  delighted  with  seeing  Oliver^ 
the  master-gunner,  shoot  an  English  arrow.  They  shot  them- 
selves likewise  in  emulation,  but  their  arrows  always  fell  to  the 
ground  far  short  of  his. 

Soon  after  this  friendly  contegt  came  another,  who,  observing 
the  bmiliarity  of  his  conntrymen  with  the  strangers  appeared 
much  displeased,  and  as  the  Englishmen  perceived,  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  them  from  such  an  intercourse.     What  effect  his 
arguments  had  was  soon  after  apparent,  for  another  of  Drake's 
companions,  being  desirous  to  show  the  third  Indian  a  sperimea 
of  the  English  valour  and  dexterity,  attempted  likewise  to  shoot 
an  arrow,  but  drawing  it  with  his  full  force  burst  the  bow- 
string ;  upon  which  the  Indians  who  were  unacquainted  with 
their  other  weapons,  imagined  him  disarmed,  followed  the  com- 
pany, as  they  were  walking  negligently  down  towards  their 
boat,  and  let  fly  their  arrows,  aiming  particularly  at  Winters  who 
had  the  bow  in  his  hand.     He,  finding  himself  wounded  in  the 
shoulder,  endeavoured  to  refit  his  bow,  and  turning  about  was 
pierced  with  a  second  arrow  in  the  breast.     Oliver,  the  gunner, 
immediately  presented  his  piece  at  the  insidious  assailants,  which 
fidling  to  take  fire,  gave  them  time  to  level  another  flight  of  ar- 
rows, by  which  he  was  killed ;  nor,  perhaps,  had  any  of  them 
escaped,  surprised  and  perplexed  as  they  were,  had  not  Drake, 
with  his  usqal  presence  of  mind,  animated  their  courage,  and 
directed  their  motions,  ordering  them,  by  perpetually  changing 
their  places,  to  elude,  as  much  as  they  could,  the  aim  of  their 
enemies,  and  to  defend  their  bodies  with  their  targets ;  and  in- 
structing them,  by  his  own  example,  to  pick  up.  and  break  the 
arrows  as  they  fell ;  which  they  did  with  so  much  diligence, 
that  the  Indians  were  soon  in  danger  of  being  disarmed.    Then 
Drake  himself  taking  the  gun,  which  Oliver  had  so  unsuccess- 
fully attempted  to  make  use  of,  discharged  it  at  the  Indian  that 
first  began  the  fray,  and  had  killed  the  gimner,  aiming  it  so 
happily  J  that  the  hail  shot  with  which  it  was  loaded,  tore  open 
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his  belly,  and  forced  him  to  such  terrible  outcries,  that  the  la 
diansy  though  their  numbers  increased,  and  many  of  their  coun- 
try  men  showed  themselves  from  different  parts  of  the  adjoininjc 
wood,  were  too  much  terrified  to  renew  the  assault,  and  sufiered 
Drake  without  molestation,  to  withdraw  his  wounded  friend, 
who,  being  hurt  in  his  lungs,  languished  two  days,  and  then 
dying,  was  interred  with  his  companion,  with  the  usual  cere- 
mony of  a  military  funeral. 

They  stayed  here  two  months  afterwards,  without  receiving 
any  other  injuries  from  the  natives,  who,  finding  the  danger  to 
which  they  exposed  themselves  by  open  hostilities,  and  not  heii^ 
able  any  more  to  surprise  the  vigilance  of  Drake,  preferred  their 
safety  to  revenge. 

But  Drake  had  other  enemies  to  conquer  or  escape  far  more 
formidable  than  these  barbarians,  and  insidious  practices  to  ob- 
viate, more  artful  and  dangerous,  than  the  ambushes  of  the  In- 
dians^ for  in  this  place  was  laid  open  a  design  formed  by  one 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  fleet,  not  only  to  defeat  the  voyage,  but 
to  murder  the  general. 

This  transaction  is  related  in  so  obscure  and  confused  a  man- 
ner, that  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  judgment  upon  it.  The  tvriter 
who  gives  the  lai^st  account  of  it^  has  suppressed  the  name  of 
the  criminal,  which  we  learn,  from  a  more  succinct  narrative, 
published  in  a  collection  of  travels  near  that  time,  to  have  been 
Thomas  Doughtie.  What  were  his  inducements  to  attempt  the 
destruction  of  his  leader  and  the  ruin  of  the  expedition,  or  what 
were  his  views,  if  his  design  had  succeeded,  wliat  measures  he 
had  hitherto  taken,  whom  he  had  endeavoured  to  corrupt,  with 
what  arts,  or  what  success,  we  are  no  where  told. 

The  plot,  as  the  narrative  assures  us,  was  laid  before  their 
departure  from  England,  and  discovered  in  its  whole  extent,  to 
Drake  himself,  in  his  garden  at  Plymouth,  who  nevertheless 
not  only  entertained  the  person  so  accused  as  one  of  his  com- 
pany, but  this  writer  very  particularly  relates,  treated  him  with 
remarkable  kindness  and  regard,  setting  him  always  at  his  own 
table,  and  lodged  him  in  the  same  cabin  with  himself.  Nor 
did  ever  he  discover  the  least  suspicion  of  his  intentions,  till 
they  arrived  at  this  place,  but  appeared,  by  the  authority  with 
which  he  invested  him,  to  consider  him,  as  one  to  whom,  in  his 
absence,  he  could  most  securely  entrust  the  direction  of  his 
affairs.  At  length,  in  this  remote  corner  of  the  world,  he  found 
out  a  desist  formed  against  his  life,  called  togetherall  his  officers, 
laid  before  them  the  evidence  on  which  he  grounded  the  accu- 
sation, and  summoned  the  criminal,  who,  full  of  the  horrors  of 
guih,  and  confounded  at  so  clear  a  detection  of  his  whole  scheme, 
immediately  confessed  his  crimes,  and  acknowledged  himself 
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unworthy  of  longer  lire ;  upon  which  the  whole  assentbly,  con« 
sitting  of  thirty  persons,  aAer  having  considered  the  piiTair  with 
the  attention  which  it  required,  and  heard  all  that  could  be  urfced 
in  extenuation  of  his  ofience,  unanimously  signed  the  sentence 
by  which  he  was  condemned  to  suffer  death.  Drake,  however, 
i|n willing,  as  it  seemed,  to  proceed  to  extreme  severities,  offered 
him  his  choice,  either  of  beins;  executed  on  the  island,  or  set 
ashore  on  the  main  land,  or  being  sent  to  England  to  be  tried 
before  the  council ;  of  which,  after  a  day's  consideration  he 
chose  the  first,  alleging  the  improbability  of  persuading  any  to 
leave  the  expedition  for  the  sake  of  transporting  a  criminal  to 
England,  and  the  danger  of  his  future  state  among  savages  and 
infidels.  His  choice,  I  believe,  few  will  approve;  to  be  set 
ashore  on  the  main  land,  was  indeed,  only  to  be  executed  in  a 
different  manner ;  for  what  mercy  could  be  expected  from  na- 
tives so  incensed,  but  the  most  cruel  and  lingering  death?  But 
why  he  should  not  rather  have  requested  to  be  sent  to  England 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  conceive.  In  so  long  a  voyage  he  might  have 
found  a  thousand  opportunities  of  escaping,  perhaps  %vith  the 
connivance  of  his  keepers,  whose  resentment  must  probably  in 
time,  have  given  way  to  oompassion,  or  at  least  by  their  negli- 
gence, as  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  they  would  in  times  of 
ease  and  refreshment  have  remitted  their  vigilance :  at  least,  he 
would  have  gained  lonerer  life,  and  to  make  death  desirable 
seems  not  one  of  the  effects  of  guilt.  However,  he  was,  as  it 
is  related,  obstinately  deaf  to  all  persuasions,  and  adhering  to 
his  first  choice,  after  having  received  the  communion,  and  dined 
cheerfully  with  the  general,  was  executed  in  the  afternoon,  with 
many  proofs  of  remorse,  but  none  of  fear. 

How  far  it  is  probable  that  Drake,  after  having  been  acquaint- 
ed with  this  man's  designs,  should  admit  him  into  his  fleet,  and 
afterwards  caress,  respect,  and  trust  him ;  or  that  Doughtie, 
who  is  represented  as  a  man  of  eminent  abilities,  should  engage 
in  so  long  and  hazanlous  a  voyage  with  no  other  view  than  that 
of  defeating  it,  is  left  to  the  determination  of  the  reader.  What 
designs  he  could  have  formed  with  any  hope  of  success,  or  to 
what  actions  worthy  of  death  he  could  have  proceeded  without 
accomplices,  for  none  are  mentioned,  is  equally  difficult  to  im- 
agine. Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  though  the  obscurity  of  the  ac- 
count, and  the  remote  place  chosen  for  the  discovery  of  this 
wicked  project,  seem  to  give  some  reason  for  suspicion,  does 
there  appear  any  temptation,  from  cither  hope,  fnar,  or  interest, 
that  might  induce  Drake,  or  any  commander  in  his  state,  to  put 
to  death  an  innocent  man  upon  false  pretences. 

After  the  execution  of  this  man,  the  whole  company  either 
convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  proceeding,  or  awed  by  the  s^: 
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Tcriiyy  applied  themselves  without  any  iDurmurs,  or  appeiF- 
ances  of  discontent,  to  the  prosecution  of  the  voya|i:e;  and  hav- 
ing  broken  up  another  vessel,  and  reduced  the  number  of  their 
ships  to  three,  they  left  the  port,  and  on  August  the  20th  enter- 
ed the  Straits  of  Mafi^ellan,  in  which  they  struggled  with  contn- 
ry  winds,  and  the  various  dan^rs  to  which  the  intricacy  of 
that  winding;  passa^  exposed  them,  till  nie;ht,  and  then  entered 
a  more  open  sea^  in  which  they  discovered  an  island  with  a 
burning  mountain.  On  the  24th  they  fell  in  with  three  more 
islands,  to  which  Drake  gave  names,  and  landing  to  take  posses- 
sion of  them  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  found  in  the  largest 
so  prodigious  a  number  of  birds,  that  they  killed  three  thousand 
of  them  in  one  day.  This  bird,  of  which  they  knew  not  the 
name,  was  somewhat  less  than  a  wild  goose,  without  feathery 
and  covered  with  a  kind  of  down,  unable  to  fly  or  rise  from  the 
ground,  but  capable  of  running  and  swimming  with  amazing  ce- 
lerity ;  they  f(^  on  the  sea,  and  come  to  land  only  to  rest  at 
night  or  lay  their  eggs^  which  they  deposit  in  holes  like  those 
of  coneys. 

From  these  islands  to  the  South  Sea,  the  Strait  becomes  very 
crooked  and  narrow,  so  that  sometimes,  by  the  interposition  of 
headlands,  the  passag^e  seems  shut  up,  and  the  voyage  entirely 
stopped.  To  double  these  capes  is  very  difficult,  on  account  of 
the  frequent  alterations  to  be  made  in  the  course.  There  are 
indeed,  as  Magellan  observes,  many  harbours,  but  in  most  of 
them  no  bottom  is  to  be  found. 

The  land  on  both  sides  rises  into  innumerable  mountains  :  the 
tops  of  them  are  encircled  with  clouds  and  vapours,  which  being 
congealed  fall  down  in  snow,  and  increase  their  height  by  hard- 
ening into  ice,  which  is  never  dissolved;  but  the  valleys  are 
nevertheless  green,  fruitful,  and  pleasant. 

Here  Drake  finding  the  Strait  in  appearance  shut  up,  went  in 
his  boat  to  make  further  discoveries,  and  having  found  a  passage 
towards  the  north,  was  returning  to  his  ships,  but  curiosity  soon 
prevailed  upon  him  to  stop,  for  the  sake  of  observing  a  canoe  or 
boat,  with  several  natives  of  the  country  in  it.  He  could  not 
at  a  distance  forbear  admiring  the  form  of  this  little  vessel, 
which  seemd  inclining  to  a  semi-circle,  the  stern  and  prow  stand- 
ing up,  and  the  body  sinking  inward  :  but  much  greater  w«s 
his  uonder,  when  upon  a  nearer  inspection,  he  found  it  made 
only  of  the  barks  of  trees  sewed  together  with  thons:s  of  seal- 
skin, so  artificially  that  scarcely  any  water  entered  the  seamf. 
The  people  were  well  shaped,  and  painted,  like  those  which 
have  been  already  described.  On  the  land  they  had  a  hut  built 
with  poles  and  covered  with  skins,  in  which  they  had  water 
vessels  and  other  utensils,  made  likewise  of  the  barks  of  tree? 
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Amoog  these  people  they  had  an  opportunity  of  remarking, 
what  is  frequently  observable  in  sava^  countries,  how  natunil 
sagacity,  and  unwearied  industry,  may  supply  the  want  of  such 
manufactures,  or  natural  productions,  as  appear  to  us  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  support  of  life.  The  inhabitants  of  these  is- 
lands are  wholly  strangers  to  iron  and  its  use,  but  instead  of  it 
make  use  of  the  shell  of  a  muscle  of  prodigious  size,  found  upon 
their  coasts ;  this  they  grind  upon  a  stone  to  an  edge,  which  is 
10  firm  and  solid,  that  neither  wood  nor  stone  is  able  to  resist  it. 

September  6,  they  entered  the  great  South  Sea,  on  which  no 
English  vessel  had  ever  been  navigated  before,  and  proposed  to 
have  directed  their  course  towards  the  line,  that  their  men, 
who  had  suffered  by  the  severity  of  the  climate,  might  recover 
their  strength  in  a  warmer  latitude.  But  their  designs  were 
scarced  formed  before  they  were  frustrated ;  for  on  September 
7,  after  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  a  storm  arose,  so  violent,  that 
it  left  them  little  hopes  of  surviving  it ;  nor  was  its  fury  so  dread- 
ful as  its  continuance,  for  it  lasted  with  little  intermission  till 
October  28,  fifty-two  days,  during  which  time  they  were  tossed 
incessantly  from  one  part  of  the  ocean  to  another,  without  any 
power  of  spreading  their  sails,  or  lying  upon  their  anchors,  amidst 
shelving  shores,  scattered  rocks,  and  unknown  islands,  the 
tempest  continually  roaring,  and  the  waves  dashing  over  tliem. 

In  this  storm,  on  the  30th  September,  the  Marigold,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Thomas,  was  separated  from  them.  On  the 
7th  of  October,  having  entered  a  harbour,  where  they  hoped 
ibr  some  inter missioi^of  their  fatigues,  they  were  in  a  few 
hours  forced  out  to  sea  by  a  violent  gust,  which  broke  the  ca- 
ble, at  which  time  they  lost  sight  of  the  Elizabeth,  the  vice-ad- 
miral, whose  crew,  as  was  afterwards  discovered,  wearied  with 
labour,  and  discouraged  by  the  prospect  of  future  dangers,  re- 
covered the  Straits  on  the  next  day,  and,  returning  by  the  same 
mmage  through  which  they  came,  sailed  along  the  coast  of 
jBrazil,  and  on  the  2d  of  June«  in  the  year  following,  arrived  at 
£ngland. 

From  this  bay,  they  were  driven  southward  to  fifty-five  de- 
grees, where  among  some  islands  they  staid  two  days,  to  the 
l^reat  refreshment  of  the  crew;  but  being  again  forced  into  the 
main  sea,  they  were  tossed  about  with  perpetual  expectation  of 
perishing,  till  soon  after  they  again  came  to  anchor  near  the 
same  place,  where  they  found  the  natives,  whom  the  continu- 
ance of  the  storm  had  probably  reduced  to  equal  distress,  rowing 
from  one  island  to  another,  and  providing  the  necessaries  of  life. 

It  is  perhaps,  a  just  observation,  that  with  regard  to  outward 
circumstances,  happiness  and  misery  are  equally  diffused 
through  all  states  of  human  life.    In  civilized  countries,  where 
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reo;ular  policies  have  secured  the  necessaries  of  life,  ambition, 
avarice  and  luxury,  find  the  mind  at  leisure  for  their  reception, 
and  soon  engn<:;c  it  in  new  pursuits ;  pursuits  that  are  to  be 
carried  on  by  incessant  labour,  and  whether  vain  or  successful, 
produce  anxiety  and  contention.  Among^  savage  nations, 
ima|i;inary  wants  find  indeed  no  place ;  but  their  stren^h  is 
exhausted  by  necessary  toils,  and  their  passions  agitated  not  by 
contests  about  superiority,  aflSuencc,  or  precedence,  but  by  per- 
petual care  for  the  present  day,  and  by  fear  of  perishing  for 
want  of  food. 

But  for  such  reflections  as  these  they  had  no  time,  for,  having 
spent  three  days  in  supplying  themselves  with  wood  and  water, 
they  were  by  a  new  storm  driven  to  the  latitude  of  fi fly-six 
degrees,  where  they  beheld  the  extremities  of  the  American 
coast  and  the  confluence  of  the  Atlantic  and  Southern  Ocean. 

Here  they  arrived  on  the  3Sth  of  October,  and  at  last  were 
blessed  with  the  sight  of  a  calm  sea,  having  for  almost  two 
months  endured  such  a  storm  as  no  trnveller  has  given  an  ac- 
count of,  and  such  as  in  that  part  of  the  world,  thouglj  accus- 
tomed to  hurricanes,  they  were  before  unacquainted  with. 

On  the  30th  of  October  they  steered  away  towards  the  place 
appointed  for  the  rendezvous  of  the  fleet,  which  was  in  thirty 
decrees ;  and  on  the  next  day  discovered  two  islands  so  well 
stocked  with  fowls,  that  they  victualled  their  ships  wuth  them, 
and  then  sailed  forwards  along  the  const  of  Peru,  till  they  came 
to  thirty-seven  degrees,  where  finding  neither  of  their  ships, 
nor  any  convenient  port,  they  came  to  Jinchor,  November  the 
25th,  at  Mucho,  an  island  inhabited  by  such  Indians  as  the 
cruelty  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  had  driven  from  the  continent, 
to  whom  they  applied  for  water  and  provisions,  oflbring  them 
in  return  such  things  as  they  imagined  most  likely  to  please 
them.  The  Indians  seemed  willing  to  trafiic,  and  having  pre- 
sented them  with  fruits  and  two  fat  sheep,  would  have  showed 
them  a  place  whither  they  should  come  for  water. 

The  next  morning,  according  to  agreement,  the  English  landed 
with  their  water- vessels,  and  sent  two  men  forward  towards  the 
place  appointed,  who  about  the  middle  of  the  way,  were  sud- 
denly attached  by  the  Indians,  and  immediately  slain.  Nor 
were  the  rest  of  the  company  out  of  danger,  for  behind  the 
rocks  was  lodged  an  ambush  of  five  hundred  men,  who,  starting 
up  Irom  their  retreat,  discharged  their  arrows  into  the  boat  with 
such  dexteritv,  that  every  one  of  the  crew  was  wounded  bv 
them,  the  sea  being  then  high,  and  hindering  them  from  either 
retiring  or  making  use  of  their  weapons.  Drake  himself  re- 
ceived an  arrow  under  his  eye,  which  pierced  him  almost  to  the 
brain,  and  another  in  the  iicad.     The  danger  of  these  wound* 
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was  much  increased  by  the  absence  of  the  sulft^n,  who  was  in 
the  vice-admiral 9  so  that  they  had  none  to  assist  them  but  a  boy, 
whose  age  did  not  admit  of  much  experience  or  skill ;  yet  so 
much  were  they  favoured  by  Providence,  that  they  all  recovered. 

No  reason  could  be  assigned  for  which  tiie  Indians  should  at- 
tack them  with  so  furious  a  spirit  of  malignity,  but  that  they 
mistook  them  for  Spaniards,  whose  cruelties  mi^ht  very  reason- 
ably incite  them  to  revenge,  whom  (hey  h<id  driven  by  incessant 
persecution  from  their  country,  wasting  immense  tracks  of  land 
by  massacre  and  devastation. 

On  the  afternoon  of  (he  same  day,  they  set  sail,  and  on  tlie 
30th  of  November  dropped  anchor  in  Philips  bay,  where  their 
boat,  having  been  sent  out  to  discover  the  country,  returned 
with  an  Indian  in  his  canoe,  whom  they  had  intercepted.  He 
was  of  a  graceful  stature,  dressed  in  a  white  coat  or  gown  reach- 
ing almost  to  his  knees,  very  mild,  humble,  and  docile,  such  as 
perhaps  were  all  the  Indians,  till  the  Spaniards  taught  them  re- 
venge, treachery,  and  cruelty. 

This  Indian,  having  been  kindly  treated,  was  dismissed. with 
presents,  and  informed,  as  far  as  the  Engliah  could  make  him 
understand,  what  they  chiefly  wanted,  and  what  they  were  wil- 
ling to  give  in  return ;  Drake  ordering  his  boat  to  attend  him 
in  his  canoe,  and  to  set  him  safe  on  the  land. 

When  he  was  ashore,  he  directed  them  to  wait  till  his  return^ 
and  meeting  some  of  his  countrymen,  gave  them  such  an  ae- 
count  of  his  reception,  that,  within  a  few  hours,  several  of  them 
repaired  with  him  to  the  boat  with  fowls,  eggs,  and  a  hog,  and 
with  them  one  of  their  captains,  who  willingly  came  into  the 
boat,  and  desired  to  be  conveyed  by  the  English  to  the  ship. 

By  this  man  Drake  was  inibrmed,  that  no  supplies  were  to 
be  expected  here ;  but  that  southward,  in  a  place  to  which  be 
offered  to  be  his  pilot,  there  was  great  plenty.  This  proponi 
was  accepted,  and  on  the  5th  of  December,  under  the  directioa 
of  the  good-natured  Indian,  they  came  to  anchor  in  the  harbour 
called,  by  the  Spaniards,  Valperiso,  near  the  town  of  St  Jamei 
of  Chiuli,  where  they  met  not  only  with  sufficient  stores  of  pro- 
vision, and  with  store-houses  full  of  the  ivines  of  Chili,  but  with 
a  ship  called  the  captain  of  Morial,  richly  laden,  having  toge- 
ther with  large  quantities  of  the  same  wines,  some  of  the  fine 
gold  of  Baldivia,  and  a  great  cross  of  gold  set  with  emeralds.* 

Having  spent  three  days  in  storing  their  ships  with  all  kinds 
of  provision  i:i  the  utmost  plenty,  they  departed  and  landed 
their  Indian  pilot  where  they  first  rcceiveil  him,  after  having 
rewarded  him  much  above  his  expectations  or  desires. 

They  had  now  little  other  anxiety  than  for  their  friends,  who 
liad  been  separated  from  them,  and  whom  they  now  determined 
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to  seek ;  bat  contUering  that  by  entering  evory  creek  end  hM^ 
hour  with  their  ship^  &ey  exposed  themselves  to  unneoeasvy 
danj^ers,  and  that  their  boat  would  not  contain  such  a  namfasr 
as  might  defend  themselves  against  the  Spaniards,  they  detor- 
mined  to  station  their  ahip  at  some  place,  where  they  migfit 
Gommodiously  build  a  pinnace,  which  being  of  light  bunhn, 
might  easily  sail  where  the  ship  was  in  danger  of  being  stranded, 
and  at  the  same  time  might  carry  a  sufficient  force  to  resist  ths 
enemy,  and  afford  better  accommodation  than  conld  beespeetoi 
in  the  boat 

To  this  end,  on  the  19th  of  December,  they  entered  a  hiy 
near  Cippo,  a  town  inhalnted  by  Spaniards,  who  disooveriw 
them,  immediately  issued  out,  to  the  number  of  an  bondrsi 
horsemen,  with  about  two  hundred  naked  Indians  runsing  fay 
their  sides.  The  English  observing  their  approach,  retired  ts 
their  boat  without  any  loss,  except  of  one  man,  whom  no  psr- 
soasions  or  entreaties  could  move  to  retire  with  the  rest,  and 
who,  therefore,  was  shot  by  the  Spaniards,  who,  exulting  at  the 
victory,  commanded  the  Indians  to  draw  the  dead  carcase  from 
the  rock  on  which  he  fell,  and  in  sight  of  the  English  beheaded 
it,  then  cut  off  the  right  hand,  and  tore  out  the  heart,  which 
they  carried  away,  having  first  commanded  the  Indians  to  shoot 
their  arrows  all  over  the  body.  The  arrows  of  the  Indians  were 
made  of  green  wood  for  the  immediate  service  of  the  day ;  the 
Spaniards  with  the  fear  that  always  harasses  oppressors,  forbid- 
ding them  to  have  any  weapons,  when  they  do  not  want  their 
present  assistance. 

Leaving  this  place,  they  soon  found  a  harbour  more  secure 
and  convenient,  where  they  built  their  pinnace,  in  which  Dnke 
went  to  seek  his  companions,  but,  finding  the  wind  contrary, 
he  was  obliged  to  return  in  two  days. 

Leaving  this  place  soon  after,  they  sailed  along  the  coast  is 
search  of  fresh  water,  and  landing  at  Turapaca,  they  found  i 
Spaniard  asleep,  with  silver  bars  lying  by  him  to  the  value  of 
three  thousand  ducats.  Not  all  the  insults  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  his  countrymen  could  provoke  them  to  otter  aoy 
violence  to  his  person,  and  therefore  they  carried  away  htf 
treasure,  without  doing  him  any  further  harm. 

Landing  in  another  place,  they  found  a  Spaniard  driving 
ei^ht  Peruvian  sheep,  which  are  the  beasts  of  burthen  in  thit 
country,  each  laden  with  a  hundred  pounds  weight  of  silvcfi 
which  they  seized  likewise  and  drove  to  their  boats. 

Further  along  the  coast  lay  some  Indian  towns,  from  which, 
the  inhabitants  repaired  to  the  ship,  on  floats  made  of  seal-skinSy 
blown  full  of  wind,  two  of  which  they  fasten  together,  sod 
sitting  between  them  row  with  great  swfflness  and  carry  eoa- 
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nUe'  bortfaens.  They  very  readilf  traded  Tor  glass  and 
•uch  iriflcs,  with  which  llie  old  and  ihc  young  sccm«l  equally 
ii«ligliic<l. 

Arriving  at  Mormorena  on  the  26th  of  January,  Drake  invited 
the  Spaniards  to  traffic  with  him  which  they  agreed  lo,  and  s-jp- 
plied  him  with  necessaries,  selling  lo  him,  among  oilier  pro- 
viuuD:(,  some  of  those  sheep  which  have  been  nientiuiicd,  whose 
bulk  is  equal  to  that  of  a  cow,  and  whose  strength  is  such  that 
one  of  them  can  carry  three  tall  men  upon  his  back ;  their  neckx 
are  like  a  cumel's  and  their  lieads  like  those  of  our  sheep.  They 
Are  the  most  u?el'ul  aniinuls  of  this  country,  not  only  adording 
excellent  tieeces,  and  wholesome  flesh,  but  serving  as  carriages 
owr  rocks  and  muunlains  where  no  other  heost  can  travel,  for 
Ibeir  foot  i&  of  a  peculiar  form,  which  enables  them  to  tread 
firm  in  the  most  steepand  slippery  places. 

On  all  this  coast,  the  whole  soil  is  so  impregnated  with  silver, 
thai  five  ounces  may  be  separated   from  an  hundred  pounds 

Iilht  of  common  earth, 
■ill  coatltng  in  hopes  of  mcetine  their  friends  they  anchor- 
|d  Ihe  7th  of  February  before  Aria,  where  they  took  two 
b  with  about  eight  hundred  pound  weightof  silver,  and,  pur- 
Bg  their  course,  seized  another  vessel  laden  with  linens. 
On  the  15th  of  February,  1578,  they  arrived  at  Lima,  and 
entered  the  harbour  without  resistance,  ihough  thirty  ships  were 
Mationed  there,  of  which  seventeen  were  equipped  for  their  voy- 
tfi,  and  many  of  them  are  represented  in  the  narrative  as  ves- 
sel* of  considerable  force :  so  that  their  security  seems  to  have 
omsistetl  not  in  their  strength  hut  in  their  reputation,  whicli  hail 
ao  intimidated  the  Spaniards,  that  the  sight  of  their  own  supe- 
riority could  not  rou<e  them  to  opposition.  Instances  of  such 
panic  terrors  are  to  be  met  with  in  other  relations;  but  aa  ihey 
■r«,  for  the  most  pari,  qutekl}'  dif^sipalcd  by  reason  and  reflcc- 
liDDifl  wise  commnuder  will  rarely  found  his  ho|>es  of  success 
00  them;  and  perhaps,  on  this  occasion,  the  Spaniards  scarcely 
deserve  a  severer  censure  for  tlteir  cowardice,  than  Drake  for 
his  temerity. 

In  one  of  these  ships  they  found  fifteen  hundred  bars  of  silver; 
in  another  a  chest  of  money ;   and  very  rich  lading  in  many  of 
"erest,  of  which  (he  Spani;irds  tamely  suffered  them  to  carry 
Mt  valuable  part  away,  and  would  have  permitted  them 
*  peaceably  tn  burn  their  ships;  but  Drake  never  made 
^with  *  spirit  of  eruclly  or  revenge,  or   carried  hostilities 
iber  than  was  necessary  for  his  own  advantage  or  defence. 
[%ey  set  sail  the  next  morning  towards  Panama,  in  quest  of 
kC>caFueeo,u  very  rich  ship,  which  had  sailed  fourteoD  days 
*  ■  ■'*       *  :  Lima,  which  thev  overtBok  on  ttrt 
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irit  of  Mtrdi  DMr  Gipe  Fimehoa^  maAhomHug  it^iMndi  Ml 
only  a  qoanti^  of  jewels^  and  twdre  ebdrti  of  ryali  of  pkte^te 
eishty  poundB  weight  of  goM,  and  twonly-aix  tOM  of  uMoiarf 
mmt,  wilh  pieces  of  wm|g|it  plate  to  a  great  value.  la  onhd- 
ing  thia  prte  they  spent  six  dajra,  and  then  diamiasing  the 
^niards,  stood  off  to  sea. 

Being  now  suflBeiently  enriebed,  and  having  loat  all  hopes  «f 
finding  their  asaoeiatea^  and  perhapa  beginning  to  lie  infestsi 
with  that  dettre  of  ease  and  pkssure  which  is  the  nrtorsl  esa- 
asqoenee  of  wealth  obtained  by  dangers  and  frtigoesy  they  ha- 

Bin  to  consalt  about  their  return  home,  and,  in  porsuanae  «f 
rake's  advice,  resolved  first  to  find  out  sone  eooveoient  ha^ 
faour^  where  they  might  supply  themselves  with  wood  and 
water,  and  then  endeavour  to  discover  a  passage  frosB  the  SesA 
sea  into  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  a  discovery  whidi  would  not  only 
enable  them  to  retain  home  with  less  danger,  and  in  a  aberkr 
time,  but  would  much  facilitate  the  navigstion  in  thoae  parte  sf 
the  world. 

For  this  purpose  they  had  recourse  to  a  port  in  the  island  of 
Caines*  where  they  met  with  fish,  wood,  and  fresh  water,  and 
in  their  course  took  a  ship  laden  with  silk  and  linen,  which  was 
the  last  that  they  met  with  on  the  coast  of  America. 

But  being  desirous  of  storing  themselves  for  a  long  course 
they  touch^,  April  the  15th,  at  Guatuico,  a  Spanish  island, 
where  they  supplied  themselves  with  provisions,  and  seised  a 
bushel  of  ryals  of  silver. 

From  Guatuico,  which  lies  in  15  clcs;.  40  min.,  they  stood 
out  to  sea,  and,  tvithout  approaching  any  land,  sailed  forward. 
till  on  the  ni^ht  following,  the  3d  of  June,  being  then  in  the 
latitude  of  31  degrees,  they  were  suddenly  benumbed  with  socb 
cold  blasts,  that  they  were  scarcely  able  to  handle  the  ropeSb 
This  cold  increased  on  them  as  they  proceeded,  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  the  sailors  were  discouraged  from  mounting  upon  the 
deck :  nor  were  the  effects  of  the  climate  to  be  imputed  to  the 
warmth  of  the  regions  to  which  they  had  been  lately  accustooh 
ed,for  the  ropes  were  stiff  with  frost,  and  the  meat  could  acaite- 
ly  be  conveyed  warm  to  table. 

On  June  17th  they  came  to  anchor  in  38  deg.  30  min.  wfacii 
they  saw  the  land  naked,  and  the  trees  without  leaves,  and  in  t 
abort  time  had  opportunities  of  observing  that  the  nativeaof  that 
country  were  not  less  sensible  of  the  cold  than  themadves;  fir 
the  next  day  came  a  man  rowing  in  his  canoe  towards  the  diip} 
and  at  a  distance  from  it  made  a  long  oration,  with  very  extn- 
ordinary  gesticulations,  and  great  af^iearance  of  veheaneoee,  aad 
a  little  time  afterwards  made  a  second  visit  in  the  aame  oianntf , 
aqd  then  returning  a  third  time,  be  presented  Aem  after  V^ 
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banDgue  was  finished,  with  a  kind  of  crown  of  black  feathers, 
such  as  their  kings  wear  upon  their  heads,  and  a  basket  of  rushes 
filled  with  a  particular  herb,  both  which  he  Cuteoed  to  a  short 
stick,  and  threw  into  the  boat;  nor  eoukJ-  he  be  prevailed 
upon  to  receive  any  thing  in  return,  though  pushed  towards  him 
upon  a  board  :  only  he  took  up  a  hat  which  was  flung  into  the 
water. 

Three  days  afterwards  their  ship,  having  received  some  da- 
mages at  sea,  was  brought  nearer  to  land  that  the  lading  might 
be  taken  out.  In  order  to  which,  the  English,  who  had  now 
learned  not  too  negligently  to  comnut  their  lives  to  the  mercy 
of  savage  nations,  raised  a  kind  of  fortification  with  stones,  and 
built  their  tents  within  it  All  this  was  not  beheld  by  the  inha- 
bitants without  the  utmost  astonishment,  which  incited  them  to 
come  down  in  crowds  to  the  coast,  with  no  other  view  as  it  ap- 
peared than  to  worship  the  new  divinities  that  liad  condescended 
to  touch  upon  their  country. 

Drake  was  far  from  countenancing  their  errors,  or  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  weakness  to  injure  or  molest  them ;  and  there- 
fore, having  directed  them  to  lay  aside  their  bows  and  arrows, 
he  presented  them  witlf  linen,  and  other  necessaries,  of  which 
he  showed  them  the  use.*  They  then  returned  to  their  habita- 
tions, about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  English  camp, 
where  they  made  such  loud  and  violent  outcries,  that  they  were 
heard  by  the  English,  who  found  that  they  still  persisted  in 
their  first  notions,  and  were  paying  them  their  kind  of  melan- 
choly adoration. 

Two  days  afterwards  they  perceived  the  approach  of  a  far 
more  numerous  company,  who  stopped  at  the  top  of  a  hill 
which  overlooked  tlie  English  settlement,  while  one  of  them 
made  a  long  oration,  at  the  end  of  which  all  the  assembly  bow- 
ed their  bodies,  and  pronounced  the  syllable  Oh  with  a  solemn 
tone,  as  by  way  of  confirmation  of  what  had  been  said  by  the 
orator.  Then  the  men  laying  down  their  bows,  and  leaving 
the  women  and  children  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  came  down  to- 
wards the  tents,  and  seemed  transported  in  the  highest  degree 
at  the  kindness  of  the  general,  who  received  their  gifts,  and  ad- 
mitted them  to  his  presence.  The  women  at  a  distance  appear- 
ed seized  with  a  kind  of  frenzy,  such  as  that  of  old  among  the 
pagans  in  some  of  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  in  honour, 
as  it  seemed,  of  their  guests,  tore  their  cheeks  and  bosoms  with 
Iheir  nails,  aii^i^threw  themselves  upon  the  stones  with  their 
naked  bodies  till  they  were  covered  with  blood. 

These  cruel  rites,  and  mistaken  honours,  were  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  Drake,  whose  predominent  sentiments  were  notions 
of  piety,  and  therefore,  not  to  make  that  criminal  in  himself  by 
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hit  tfyncurtmifldf  wiaJi  mtImii  hawif mms^  #i||^wwi!hf  grfWwt 
ift  dMMiy  bo  ordwBd*  lu»  wbola  eonpiny  to  ftU  opoQ  tM» 
kiMs,  and  ivilh  tbdir  «jrii  liftad  ap  to  hatvee,  thai  tlw  sinieBi 
wi^  obaom  that  their  worahip  was  addmaed  to  a  fanoK 
laia^ing  thara,  they  aU  joiMd  in  pnying  that  thia  hannkaa  and 
dekided  people  iDq;ht  behraaght  to  the  knowledge  of  the  trae 
religion,  and  the  doctrinea  of  our  blessed  Saviour ;  after  wUab 
they  aunc  paalmay  a  perfbrnianoe  ao  {deastng  to  their  wiM  M- 
dience  that  in  all  their  viatathey  gaoeraUy  firrt  aeeoated  theai 
with  a  raqoeat  that  they  would  aing.  They  then  returned  all 
Ibepraaaota  whieb  th^ had  raeeived,  and  retired. 

Tiireedaya  after  tbia»  on  June  Mf  1579yOiir  general  reeeived 
two  amfaassadora  Irani  the  Hiehy  or  king  of  the  eoontty,  whn^ 
mteoding  toTiait  tbocanipy  reqoirad  that  aome  token  mif^t  be 
aant  him  of  friendahip  and  peace.  TMa  rei|oeat  was  readily 
eomplied  with,  and  aoon  after  cane  the  king*"  attended  by  a 
a  gpMrd  of  an  hundred  tall  men,  and  meoeeded  by  an  oiBeer  of 
siatey  who  carried  a  sceptre  made  of  Uack  wood,  adorned  mth 
ebains  of  a  kind  of  bone  or  horn,  winch  are  marks  of  the  high- 
eat  honour  among  them,  and  having  two  crowns,  made  as  be- 
fore, with  feathm  fiisfened  to  it,  with*  a  bag  of  the  same  herb 
which  was  presented  to  Drake  at  his'first  arrival. 

Behind  him  was  the  king  himself,  dressed  in  a  coat  of  ooney- 
akins,  which  a  oawl  woven  with  feathers  upon  his  head,  an  or- 
nament, so  much  in  estimation  there,  that  none  but  the  domes- 
tics of  the  king  are  allowed  to  wear  it;  his  attendants  followed 
him,  adorned  nearly  in' the  same  manner:  and  after  them  came 
the  common  people,  with  baskets  plated  so  artificially  that  they 
held  water,  in  which,  by  way  of  sacrifice,  they  brought  roots 
and  fish. 

Drake,  not  lulled  into  security,  ranged  bis  men  into  order  of 
battle,  and  waited  their  approach,  who  coming  nearer  stood  still 
while  the  ceptre-bearer  made  an  oration,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  they  again  came  forward  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  then 
the  ceptre*bearer  began  a  song,  which  he  accompanied  with  a 
dance,  in  both  which  the  men  joined,  but  the  women  danced 
without  singing. 

Drake  now,  distrusting  them  no  longer,  admitted  them  into 
his  fortification,  were  they  continued  their  song  and  dance  a 
short  time ;  and  then  both  the  king  and  some  others  of  the  com- 
pany,  made  long  harangues,  in  which  it  appeared,  by  the  rest 
of  their  behaviour,  that  they  entreated  him  to  aceept  of  their 
country,  and  to  take  the  government  of  it  into  his  own  hands; 
for  the  king,  with  the  apparant  concurrence  of  the  rest,  placed 
the  crown  upon  his  head,  graced  him  with  the  chains  and  other 
si^rcs  of  authority,  and  saluted  him  with  the  title  of  Hiob. 
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The  kingdom  thus  ofifered,  though  of  no  othor  value  to  him 
Ihao  as  it  furnished  him  with  present  neeesnrieSi  Drake  thought 
it  not  prudent  to  refuse ;  and  therefore  took  possession  of  it  in 
the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  not  without  ardent  wishes  that 
this  acquisition  might  have  been  of  use  to  his  native  country, 
and  that  so  mild  and  innocent  a  people  might  have  been  united 
to  the  church  of  Christ 

The  kingdom  being  thus  consigned,  and  the  grand  affiur  at 
an  end,  the  common  people  left  tfieir  king  and  his  domestics 
with  Drake,  and  disperaed  themselves  over  the  camp ;  and  when 
they  saw  any  one  that  pleased  them  by  his  appearance  more 
than  the  rest,  they  tore  their  flesh  and  vented  their  outcries  as 
before,  in  token  of  revowice  and  admiration. 

They  then  proceeded  to  show  them  their  wounds  and  dis* 
eases,  in  hopes  of  a  miraculous  and  instantaneous  cure;  to 
which  the  English,  to  benefit  and  undeceive  them  at  the  same 
time,  applied  such  remedies  as  they  used  on  the  like  occasions. 

They  were  now  grown  confident  and  familiar,  and  eame 
d6wn  to  the  camp  every  day  repeating  their  ceremonies  and 
sacrifices,  till  they  were  more  fully  informed  how  disagreeable 
they  were  to  those  whose  favour  they  were  so  studious  of  ob^ 
taining;  they  then  visited  them  without  adoration  indeed,  but 
with  a  curiosity  so  ardent,  that  it  left  them  no  leisure  to  pro* 
vide  the  necc«aries  of  life,  with  which  the  English  were  there- 
fore obliged  to  supply  them. 

They  had  then  sufficient  opportunity  to  remark  the  customs 
and  dispositions  of  these  new  allies  whom  they  found  tractable 
and  benevolent,  strong  of  body  far  beyond  the  English,  yet  un- 
furnished  with  weapons,  either  for  assult  or  defence,  their  bows 
being  too  weak  for  any  thing  but  sport.  Their  dexterity  in  tak* 
ing  fish  was  such,  that,  if  they  saw  them  so  near  the  shore  that 
they  could  come  to  them  without  swimming,  they  never  missed 
them. 

The  same  curiosity  that  hs^d  brought  them  in  such  crowds  to 
the  shore,  now  induced  Drake,  and  some  of  his  company,  to 
travel  up  into  the  country,  which  they  found,  at  some  distance 
from  the  coast^  very  fnritful,  filled  with  large  deer,  and  abound- 
ing with  a  peculiar  kind  of  coneys,  smaller  than  ours,  with  tails 
like  that  of  a  rat,  and  paws  such  as  those  of  a  mole ;  they  have 
bags  under  their  chin,  in  which  they  carry  provisions  to  their 
young. 

The  houses  of  the  inhabitants  are  round  holes  dug  in  the 
ground,  from  the  brink  of  which  they  raise  rafters,  or  piles 
Sielving  towards  the  middle,  whore  they  all  meet,  and  are 
cramm^  together ;  they  lie  upon  rushes,  with  the  fire  in  the 
midst,  and  let  the  smoke  flv  out  at  thf*  deor. 
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The  roeoara  geoeraliy  ntked ;  but  tbei  woneii  make  a.kiiid 
of  pelticiNii  of  hifanialMat  which  th^  eomb  like  hamp,  ael 
throw  the  akin  of  adoar  otver  their  abouldenk  They  are  vatj 
modesty  tcactaUa»  eiK)  ohadient  to  their  hmhanda. 

.Such  is  the  cooditioorof  Ibis  people)  and  pot. very; diftie4t 
19,  perhapa,  the  atate  of  the  greateat  part  of  mankiad.  Whethet 
more  ealightened  nations  ought  to  look  uppn  them  with  pily*  aa 
len  happy  thaa  tbefesertFes,  aeine  aceptioa  have- made,  veiy, 
unneoeasarily,  a  diffieulty  o(  determining.  Moie*  .4hey  aay,  ja 
lest  by  the  perplexitiea^than  gained  .by  the  inatruction  of  eat- 
enee ;  we  enlarge  our  vieqit  vrith  our  knowledge^  end  aiuItipl|F 
ou»  wants  with  oor  attaiome«ta»  aod  the  happiocm  of  life  ia  iiel* 
ter  secured  by  the  ignorance  of  ?ioe  than  by  tha  koowledgtaf  ^< 
virtue. 

The  fallacy  by  whkh  audi  reaaonen  Imre  imposed  inaa 
tbemselvea,  aeema  to  ariae  from  the  eompariaoo  whieh  iMf 
make,  not  between  two  men  equally  inelined'to  a|^y  Hm 
means  of  happiness  in  their  power  to  the  end  for  irtiidi  pnHri- 
dence  conferred  them,  but  furnished  in  unequal  proportions  with 
the  means  of  happiness,  which  is  the  true  state  of  savage  and 

g^lished  nations,  but  between  two  men,  of  which  he  to  whom 
rovidence  has  been  most  bountiful  destroys  the  blessings  by 
negligence,  or  obstinate  misuse ;  while  the  other,  steady,  dili- 
gent and  virtuous,  employs  his  abilities  and  conveuiencies  to 
their  proper  end.  The  question  is  not,  Whether  a  good  Indian 
or  bad  Englishman  be  most  happy?  but,  Which  state  is  most 
desirable,  supposing  virtue  and  reason  the  same  in  both  ? 

Nor  is  this  the  only  mistake  which  is  generally  admitted 'in 
this  controversy,  for  these  reasoners  frequently  confound  inno* 
cence  with  the  mere  incapacity  of  guilt.  He  that  never  saw, 
or  heard,  or  thought  of  strong  liquors,  cannot  be  proposed  aa  a 
pattern  of  sobriety. 

This  land  was  named,  by  Drake,  x\lbion,  from  its  white  cliflEh 
in  which  it  bore  some  resemblance  to  his  native  country;  and 
the  whole  history  of  the  resignation  of  it  to  the  English  was 
engraven  on  a  piece  of  brass,  then  nailed  on  a  post*  and  fixed  uif 
before  their  departure,  which  being  now  discovered  by  the  peo- 
ple to  be  near  at  hand,  they  could  not  forbear  perpetual  lamen- 
tations. When  the  English  on  the  23d  of  July  weighed  anchor, 
they  saw  them  climbing  to  the  tops  of  hills,  that  they  mi^ 
keep  them  in  sight,  and  observed  fires  lighted  up  in  many  parta 
of  the  country,  on  which,  as  they  supposed,  sacrifices  wereofiered* 

Near  this  harbour  they  touched  at  some  islands,  where  tbay 
found  great  numbers  of  seals  ;  and  despairing  now  to  find  any 
passage  through  the  northern  parts,  he,  aflter  a  general  consulta- 
tion, determined  to  steer  away  to  the  Moluccas,  and  setting  sail 
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ruly  25th,  he  sailed  for  sixty-eight  days  without  sight  of  land : 
lod  on  September  30th  arrived  within  view  of  some  islands, 
lituate  about  eif^ht  degrees  northward  from  the  line,  from 
whence  the  inhabitants  resorted  to  them  in  canoes,  hollowed 
out  of  the  solid  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  raised  at  both  ends  so  high 
above  the  water,  that  they  seemed  almost  a  semicircle ;  they 
were  burnished  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  shone  like  ebony, 
and  were  kept  steady  by  a  piece  of  timber,  fixed  on  each  side  of 
them  with  strong  canes,  that  were  fastened  at  one  end  to  the  • 
boat,  and  at  the  other  to  the  end  of  the  timber. 

The  first  company  that  came  brought  fruits,  potatos,  and  other 
things  of  no  great  value,  with  an  appearance  of  traffic,  and  ex- 
changed their  lading  for  other  commodities,  with  great  show  of 
honesty  and  friendship;  but  having,  as  they  imagined,  laid  all 
suspicion  asleep,  they  soon  sent  another  fleet  of  canoes,  of  which 
the  crews  behaved  with  all  the  insolence  of  tyrants,  and  all  the 
rapacity  of  thieves ;  for,  whatever  was  suffered  to  come  into 
their  hands,  they  seemed  to  consider  as  their  own,  and  would 
neither  pay  for  it  nor  restore  it :  and  at  length,  finding  the  Eng- 
lish resolved  to  admit  them  no  longer,  they  discharged  a  shower 
of  stones  from  their  boats,  which  insult  Drake  prudently  and 
generously  returned,  by  ordering  a  piece  of  ordnance  to  be  fired 
^vithout  hurting  them,  at  which  they  were  so  terrified,  that  they 
leaped  into  the  water,  and  hid  themselves  under  the  canoes. 

Having  for  some  time  but  little  wind,  they  did  not  arrive  at 
the  Moluccas  till  the  third  of  November,  and  then  designing  to 
touch  at  Tidore,  they  were  visited,  as  they  sailed  by  a  little  isl- 
and belonging  to  the  king  of  Ternate,  by  the  viceroy  of  the 
placei  who  informed  them,  that  it  would  be  more  advantageous 
for  them  to  have  recourse  to  his  master  for  supplies  and  assist- 
anee  than  to  the  king  of  Ternab,  who  was  in  some  degree  de- 
pendent on  the  Portuguese,  and  that  he  would  hixns^  carry 
die  news  of  their  arrival,  and  prepare  for  their  reception,      v 

Drake  was,  by  the  arguments  of  the  viceroy,  prevailed  upon 
to  alter  bis  resolution,  and  on  November  5  cast  anchor  before 
Ternate ;  and  scarce  was  he  arrived,  before  the  viceroy,  witli 
others  of  the  chief  nobles,   came  out   in  three  large  boats, 
lowed  by  forty  men  on  each  side,  to  conduct  the  ship  into  a  safe 
barbour ;  and  soon  after  the  king  himself,  having  received  a  vel- 
?et  cloak,  by  a  messenger  from  Drake,  as  a  token  of  peace,  came 
with  sach  a  retinue  and  dignity  of  appearance  as  was  not  expect- 
ed in  those  remote  parts  of  the  world.     He  was  received  with 
discbarges  of  cannon  and  every  kind  of  music,  with  which  he 
WIS  so  much  delighted^  that,  desiring  the  musicians  to  come 
down  into  the  boat,  he  was  towed  along  in  ot  the  «:tcm  of  fhe 
ihJp. 
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The  king  was  of  a  graceful  stature,  and  regal  caniagey  of  a 
mild  aspect,  and  low  voice ;  his  attendants  were  dreued  ia 
white  cotton  or  calico,  of  whom  some,  whose  age  gave  th«a 
a  venerable  appearance,  seemed  his  counsellors,  and  the  Kit 
officers  or  nobles;  his  guards  were  not  ignorant  of  fire-armi^ 
but  had  not  many  among  them,  being  equipped  for  the  BMMt 
part  with  bows  and  darts. 

The  king  having  spent  some  time  in  admiring  the  multitnda 

.of  new  objects  that  presented  themselves,  retired  as  soon  astha 

ship  was  brought  to  anchor,  and  promised  to  return  on  the  d^ 

following ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  inhabitants,  having  leavato 

traffic,  brought  down  provisions  in  great  abundance. 

At  the  time  when  the  king  was  expected,  his  brother  caaa 
aboard,  to  request  of  Drake  that  he  would  come  to  the  castle^ 
proposing  to  stay  himself  as  a  hostage  for  his  return.  Dnb 
refused  to  go,  but  sent  some  gentlemen^  detaining  the  king's 
brother  in  the  mean  time. 

These  p;entlemen  were  received  by  another  of  the  king's  bn^ 
thers,  who  conducted  them  to  the  council-house  near  the  cas^ 
tie,  in  which  they  were  directed  to  walk :  there  they  found 
threescore  old  men,  privv  counsellors  to  the  king,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  door  «vithout  stood  four  old  men  of  foreign  countrieiy 
who  served  as  interpreters  in  commerce. 

In  a  short  time  the  king  came  from  the  castle,  dressed  ia 
oloth  of  gold,  with  his  hair  woven  into  p;old  rings,  a  chain  of 
gold  upon  his  neck,  and  on  his  hands  rings  very  artificially  set 
with  diamonds  and  jewels  of  great  value ;  over  his  head  wai 
born  a  rich  canopy ;  and  by  his  chair  of  state,  on  which  he  at 
down  when  he  had  entereil  the  house,  stood  a  page  with  a  faa 
set  with  sapphires,  to  moderate  the  excess  of  the  heat.  Hen 
he  received  the  compliments  of  the  English,  and  then  honour* 
ably  dismissed  them. 

The  tastic,  which  they  had  some  opportunity  of  observii^ 
kernel  of  no  great  force  ;  it  was  built  by  the  Portuguese,  ^Ao, 
attempting  to  reduce  this  kingilom  into  an  absolute  subjectioBi 
murdered  the  kin^,  and  intended  to  pursue  their  scheme,  hf 
the  destruction  of  all  his  sous  ;  but  the  general  abhorrence  which 
cruelty  and  perfidy  naturally  excite,  armed  all  the  natioo 
against  them,  and  procured  their  total  expulsion  from  all  the 
dominions  of  Ternate,  which  from  that  time  increasing  in  power, 
continued  to  make  new  conquests,  and  to  deprive  them  of 
otiier  acquisitions. 

While  they  lay  before  Ternate,  a  gentleman  came  on  board, 
attended  by  his  interpreter.  He  was  dressed  somewhat  in  the 
European  manner,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  from  the  na- 
tives of  Ternate.  or  any  other  country  that  they  had  seen,  b/ 
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Me  eivility  and  apprehension.  Such  a  visitant  may  easily  bt 
imaij^ned  to  excite  their  curiosity,  which  he  gratified  by  inform- 
ing them  that  he  was  a  native  of  China,  of  the  family  of  the 
king  then  reigning;  and,  that  being  accused  of  a  capital  crime^ 
tS  which,  though  he  was  innocent,  he  had  not  evidence  to  clear 
himself,  he  had  petitioned  the  king  that  he  might  not  be  exposed 
to  a  trial,  but  that  his  causae  might  be  referred  to  Divine  Provi- 
^nce,  and  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  leave  his  country, 
with  a  prohibition  against  returning,  unless  heaven,  in  attestation 
of  his  innocence,  should  enable  him  to  bring  back  to  the  king  some 
intelligence  that  might  be  to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the 
tmpire  of  China.  In  search  of  such  information  he  had  now 
ipent  three  years,  and  had  left  Tidore  for  the  sake  of  convers* 
iiig  with  the  English  general,  from  whom  he  hoped  to  receive 
such  accounts  as  would  enable  him  to  return  with  honour  and 
safety. 

Drake  willingly  recounted  all  his  adventures  and  observations, 
to  which  the  Chinese  exile  listened  with  the  utmost  attention 
and  delight,  and  having  fixed  them  in  his  mind,  thanked  God 
tor  the  knowledge  he  had  gained.  He  then  proposed  to  the 
English  general  to  conduct  him  to  China,  recounting,  by  way  of 
invitation,  the  wealth,  extent,  and  felicity  of  that  empire ;  but 
J)rake  could  not  be  induced  to  prolong  his  voyage. 

He  therefore  set  sail  on  the  9th  of  November  in  quest  of  some 
convenient  harbour,  in  a  desert  island,  to  refit  his  ship,  not  be- 
fnp^  willing,  as  it  seems,  to  trust  to  the  generosity  of  the  king 
tf  Ternate.  Five  days  aAerwards  he  found  a  very  commodious 
korbour  in  an  island  overgrown  with  wood,  where  he  repaired 
llis  vessel,  and  refreshed  his  men  without  danger  or  interruption. 

Leaving  this  place  the  I2th  of  December,  they  sailed  towards 
the  Celebes ;  but,  having  a  wind  not  very  favourable,  they  were 
detained  among  a  multitude  of  islands,  mingled  with  dangerous 
Aallows,  till  January  9,  1580.  When  they  brought  themselves 
(dear,  and  were  sailing  forwards  with  a  strong  gale,  they  were 
it  the  beginning  of  the  night  surprised  in  their  course  by  a  sud- 
den shock,  of  which  the  cause  was  easily  discovered,  for  they 
«vere  thrown  upon  a  shoal,  and  by  the  speed  of  their  course 
flxed  too  fast  for  any  hope  of  escaping.     Here  even  the  intre- 

E'diiy  of  Drake  was  shaken,  and  his  dexterity  baffled;  but 
s  piety,  however,  remained  still  the  same,  and  what  he  could 
not  now  promise  himself 'from  his  own  ability,  he  hoped  from 
the  assistance  of  Providence.  The  pump  was  plied,  and  the  ship 
fiiond  free  from  new  leaks. 

The  nexi  attempt  was  to  discover  towards  the  sea  some  place 
where  they  might  fix  their  anchor,  and  from  thence  drag  the 
abip  into  deep  water;  but  upon  examination  it  appeared  lh%t.^^^ 
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rock  on  which  they  had  strack,  rose  perpendicularly  from  the 
water,  and  there  was  no  anchorage,  nor  any  bottom  to  be  feond 
a  boat's  length  from  the  ship.  But  this  discovery,  with  its  coo- 
sequences,  was  by  Drake  wisely  concealed  from  the  eoBunoe 
sailors,  lest  they  should  abandon  themselves  to  despair,  fixr 
which  there  was,  indeed,  cause ;  there  being  no  prospeet  left 
but  that  they  must  there  sink  with  the  ship,  which  must  un- 
doubtedly be  soon  dashed  to  pieces,  or  perish  in  attempting  Id 
reach  the  shore  in  their  boat,  or  be  cut  to  pieces  by  barbtriani 
if  they  should  arrive  at  land. 

In  the  midst  of  this  perplexity  and  distress,  Drake  direetfii 
that  the  sacrament  should  be  administered,  and  his  men  finrtified 
with  all  the  consolation  which  religion  affords ;  then  pennaded 
them  to  lighten  the  vessel  by  throwing  into  the  sea  put  of  their 
lading,  which  was  cheerfully  complied  with,  but  without  eflfeet 
At  length,  when  their  hopes  had  forsaken  them,  and  no  new 
struggles  could  be  made,  they  were  on  a  sudden  relieved  by  a 
remission  of  the  wind,  which  having  hitherto  blown  strongly 
against  the  side  of  tlie  ship  which  lay  towards  the  sea,  held  it 
upright  against  the  rock ;  but  when  the  blast  slackened  (beio; 
then  low  water)  the  ship  lying  higher  with  that  part  which 
rested  on  the  rock  than  with  the  other,  and  being  bom  up  do 
longer  by  the  wind,  reeled  into  the  deep  water,  to  the  surprise 
and  joy  of  Drake  and  his  companions. 

This  was  the  greatest  and  most  inextricable  distress  which 
Ihey  had  ever  suffered,  and  made  such  an  impression  upon  their 
miiuls,  that  for  some  time  afterwards  they  durst  not  adventure 
to  spread  their  sails,  but  went  slowly  forward  with  the  utmoit 
circumspection. 

They  thus  continued  their  course  without  any  observable  oc- 
currence, till  ou  the  1  Ith  of  March  they  came  to  an  anchor  b^ 
fore  tiic  island  of  Java,  and,  sending  to  the  king  a  present  of 
cloth  and  silks,  received  from  him,  in  return,  a  large  quantity  of 
provisions;  and  the  day  following  Drake  went  himself  on  shore, 
and  entertained  the  king  with  his  music,  and  obtained  leave  to 
store  his  ship  with  provisions. 

The  island  is  governed  by  a  great  number  of  petty  kings,  or 
raias,  subordinate  to  one  chief;  of  these  princes  three  came  on 
board  together  a  few  days  after  their  arrival ;  and,  having  upon 
their  return  recounted  the  wonders  which  they  had  seen,  and  the 
civility  with  which  they  had  been  treated,  incited  others  to  ss- 
tisfy  their  curiosity  in  the  same  manner;  and  raia  Donan  the 
chief  king,  came  himself  to  view  the  ship,  with  the  warlike  I^ 
maments  and  instruments  of  navigation. 

This  intercourse  of  civilities  somewhat  retarded  the  busices 
for  which  they  came  -,  but  at  length  they  not  only  victualled  tbeir 
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shipi  but  cleansed  the  bottom,  which,  in  the  \onz  course,  was 
OFergrown  with  a  kind  of  shell-Ash  that  impeded  her  passage. 

Leaving  Java  on  March  26,  the/  sailed  homewards  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  they  saw  on  June  the  5th  ;  on  the 
15th  of  August  passed  the  tropic ;  and  on  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber arrived  at  Plymouth,  where  they  found  that,  by  passing 
through  so  many  different  climates,  they  had  lost  a  day  in  their 
account  of  time,  it  being  Sunday  by  their  journal,  but  Monday 
by  the  general  computation. 

In  this  hazardous  voyage  they  had  spent  two  years,  tea 
months,  and  some  odd  days ;  but  were  recompensed  for  their 
toils  by  great  riches,  and  the  universal  applause  of  their  coun- 
trymen. Drake  aAerwards  brought  his  ship  up  to  Deptford, 
where  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  him  on  board  his  ship,  and  con- 
ferred the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  him ;  an  honour  in  that 
illustrious  reign  not  made  cheap  by  prostitution,  nor  even  be- 
stowed without  uncommon  merit. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  an  account  equally  particular  of  the 
remaining  part  of  his  life,  as  he  was  no  longer  a  private  man, 
but  engaged  in  public  affairs,  and  associated  in  his  expeditions 
with  other  generals,  whose  attempts  and  the  success  of  them 
are  related  in  the  histories  of  those  times. 

In  1585,  on  the  12th  of  September,  Sir  Francis  Drake  set 
sail  from  Plymouth  with  a  fleet  of  five-and- twenty  ships  and 
pinnaces,  of  which  himself  was  admiral,  Captain  Martin  For- 
hisher  vice-admiral,  and  Captain  Francis  Knollis  rear-admiral : 
they  were  fitted  out  to  cruize  upon  the  Spaniards  :  and  having 
touched  at  the  isle  of  Bayonne  and  plundered  Vigo,  put  to  sea 
again,  and  on  the  16th  of  November  arrived  before  St  Jago, 
which  they  entered  without  resistance,  and  rested  there  fourteen 
days,  visiting  in  the  mean  time  San  Domingo,  a  town  within 
the  land,  which  they  found  likewise  deserted  ;  and,  carrying  oiT 
what  they  pleased  of  the  produce  of  the  island,  they  at  their  de- 
parture destroyed  the  town  and  villages,  in  revenge  of  the  mur- 
der of  one  of  their  boys,  whose  body  they  found  mangled  in  a 
most  inhuman  manner. 

From  this  island  they  pursued  their  voyage  to  the  West 
Indies,  determining  to  attack  St.  Doipingo,  in  Hispaniola,  as  the 
richest  place  in  that  part  of  the  world  :  they  therefore  landed  a 
thousand  men,  and  with  a  small  loss  entered  the  town,  of  which 
they  kept  possession  for  a  month  without  interruption  or  alarm ; 
during  which  time  a  remarkable  accident  happened  which  de- 
serves to  be  related. 

Drake,  having  some  intention  of  treating  with  the  Spaniards, 
sent  to  them  a  negro-boy  with  a  flag  of  truce,  which  one  of  th'i 
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Spaniards  so  Ittde  iwanded,  thai  be  stabbed  him  HmmA  ftt 
body  with  a  hnea  TTie  boy,  iKitinthstandii^  his  womia,  eanili 
back  to  the  ceneralf  rehted  the  treatment  which  be  had  fimnd, 
and  died'jtt  bis  sipi^t  Drake  was  so  incensed  at  this  ontn^ 
that  he  ordered  two  firim,  then  his  prison««,  to  be  conveyed 
with  a  guard  to  the  phee  where  the  crime  was  committed,  and 
hanged  up  in  sight  of  the  Spaniards,  declaring  that  two  Spanish 
prisoners  should  undergo  the  same  death  every  day,  till  the 
offender  should  be  delivered  up  by  them :  they  were  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  Drake  not  to  bring  him  on  the 
dinr  following,  when,  to  impress  the  shame  of  such  actions  more 
eroctually  upon  them,  he  compelled  them  to  execute  him  with 
ihrir  own  hands.  Of  this  town,  at  their  departure,  they  demo- 
lished part,  and  admitted  the  real  to  be  ransomed  fiir  five-and- 
twenty  thousand  ducats. 

From  thence  they  suled  to  Carthagena,  where  the  enemy, 
having  received  intelligence  of  the  fiite  of  St  Domingo,  had 
strengthened  their  fortifications,  and  prepared  to  defend  them- 
selves with  great  obstinacy;  but  the  English,  landing  in  the  night, 
came  upon  them  by  a  way  which  they  did  not  expect,  and  being 
better  armed,  partly  by  surprise,  and  partly  by  superiority  of 
order  and  valour,  became  masters  of  the  place,  where  they 
stayed  without  fear  or  danger  six  weeks,  and  at  1  heir  departure 
received  an  hundred  and  ten  thousand  ducats  for  the  ransom  of 
the  town. 

They  afterwards  took  St.  August! n,  and  touching  at  Virginia, 
took  on  board  the  governor,  Mr.  Lane,  with  the  English  that 
had  been  left  there  the  year  before  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  July  28,  1586,  having  lost  on  the 
voyage  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men.  The  gain  of  this  expedi- 
tion amounted  to  sixty  thousand  pounds,  of  which  forty  were 
the  share  of  the  adventurers  who  fitted  out  the  ships,  and  the 
rest  distributed  among  the  several  crews,  amounted  to  six  pounds 
each  man.     So  cheaply  is  life  sometimes  hazarded ! 

The  transactions  against  the  armada,  1588,  are  in  themselves 
far  more  memorable,  but  less  necessary  to  be  recited  in  this 
succinct  narrative ;  only  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  post  of 
vice-admiral  of  England,  to  which  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  then 
raised,  is  a  sufficient  proof,  that  no  obscurity  of  birth,  no  mean- 
oess  of  fortune,  is  insurmountable  to  bravery  and  diligence. 

In  1595,  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Hawkins  were  sent 
with  a  fleet  to  the  West  Indies,  which  expedition  was  only 
memorable  for  the  destruction  of  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  the  death 
of  the  two  commanders,  of  whom  Sir  Francis  Drake  died  Janu- 
ary 9,  1597,  and  was  thrown  into  the  sea  in  a  leaden  coffin, 
with  bU  the  pomp  of  naval  obsec\uies.    It  is  reported  by  some 
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that  the  ill  success  of  this  voysge  hastened  his  death.  Upon 
what  this  conjecture  is  grounded  does  not  appear,  and  we  may 
be  allowed  to  hope,  for  the  honour  of  so  great  a  man,  that  it  is 
without  foundation ;  and  that  he  whom  no  series  of  success 
could  ever  betray  to  vanity  or  negligence,  could  have  supported 
a  change  of  fortune  without  impatience  or  dejection. 
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Having  not  been  able  to  procure  materials  for  a  oompkle 
life  of  Mr.  Barretier,  and  being  nevertheless  willii^  to  grat^ 
the  curiosity  justly  ruaed  in  the  public  by  his  Qncmmnon  afe- 
tainmentSy  we  think  the  folbwing  extracts  of  letters,  writlai 
by  his  father,  proper  to  be  inserted  in  our  collection,  as  thay 
contain  many  remarkaUe  passages,  and  exhibit  a  genml  vieir 
of  his  genius  and  learning. 

John  Philip  Barretier  was  bom  at  Schwabach,  Januaiy 
19,  1720-21.  His  father  was  a  Calvinist  minister  of  that  place, 
who  took  upon  himself  the  care  of  his  education.  What  arts 
of  instruction  he  used,  or  by  what  method  he  regulated  the  stu- 
dies of  his  son,  we  are  not  able  to  inform  the  public ;  but  take 
this  opportunity  of  entreating  those  who  have  received  more 
complete  intelligence,  not  to  deny  mankind  so  great  a  benefit 
as  the  improvement  of  education. 

If  Mr.  Le  Fevre  thought  the  method  in  which  he  taught  his 
children  worthy  to  be  communicated  to  the  learned  world,  how 
justly  may  Mr.  Barretier  claim  the  universal  attention  of  man- 
kind to  a  scheme  of  education  that  has  produced  such  a  stupen- 
dous progress!  The  authors  who  have  endeavoured  to  teadi 
certain  and  unfailing  rules  for  obtaining  a  long  life,  however 
they  have  failed  in  their  attempts,  are  universally  confessed  to 
have  at  least  the  merit  of  a  great  and  noble  design,  and  to  have 
deserved  gratitude  and  honour. 

How  much  more  then  is  due  to  Mr.  Barretier,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  what  they  have  only  attempted  !  for  to  prolong  life, 
and  improve  it,  are  nearly  the  same.  If  to  have  all  that  riches  can 
purchase,  is  to  be  rich ;  if  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  in  a  long 
time,  is  to  live  long ;  he  is  equally  a  benefactor  to  mankind, 
who  teaches  them  to  protract  the  duration,  or  shorten  the  business 
of  life. 

That  there  are  few  things  more  worthy  our  curiosity  than  this 

*  This  article  wss  first  printed  in  the  Gcntltnun'i  Magfazine,  for  1740. 
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ftiethody  by  which  the  father  assisted  the  genius  of  the  son, 
erery  man  will  be  convinced,  that  considers  the  early  profit 
ciency  at  which  it  enabled  him  to  arrive ;  such  a  proficiency  as 
no  one  has  yet  reached  at  the  same  a^,  and  to  which  it  \b 
therefore  probable  that  every  advantageous  circumstance  con- 
curred. 

At  the  age  of  nine  years,  he  not  only  was  master  of  five  lan- 
gunges,  an  attainment  in  itself  almost  incredible,  but  understood, 
says  his  father,  the  holy  writers  better  in  their  original  ton8;ue8 
than  in  his  own.  If  he  means  bv  this  assertion,  that  he  knew 
the  sense  of  many  passages  in  the  original,  which  were  obscure 
in  the  translation,  the  account,  however  wonderful,  may  be  ad- 
oiitted ;  but  if  he  intends  to  tell  his  correspondent,  that  his  son 
was  better  acquainted  with  the  two  languages  of  the  Bible  than 
with  his  own,  he  must  be  allowed  to  speak  hyperbolically,  or 
to  admit  that  his  son  had  somewhat  neglected  the  study  of  his 
native  language  ;  or  we  must  own,  that  the  fondness  of  a  parent 
has  transported  him  into  some  natural  exaggerations. 

Part  of  this  letter  I  am  tempted  to  suppress,  being  unwilling 
to  demand  the  belief  of  others  to  that  which  appears  incredible 
to  myself;  but,  as  my  incredulity  may,  perhaps,  be  the  pro- 
duct rather  of  prejudice  than  reason,  as  envy  may  beget  a  disin* 
clination  to  admit  so  immense  a  superiority,  and  as  an  account 
is  not  to  be  immediately  censured  as  false  merely  because  it  i» 
wonderful,  I  shall  proceed  to  give  the  rest  of  his  father's  rela- 
tion, from  his  letter  of  the  3d  of  March,  1729-30.  He  speaks^ 
continues  he,  German,  Latin,  and  French,  equally  well.  He  can^ 
by  laying  before  him  a  translation,  read  any  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  or  New  Testament  in  its  original  language  without  hesita- 
tion or  perplexity.  He  is  no  stranger  to  biblical  criticism  or 
philosophy,  nor  unacquainted  with  ancient  or  modern  geography^ 
and  is  qualified  to  support  a  conversation  with  learned  men,  who 
frequently  visit  and  correspond  with  him. 

In  his  eleventh  year,  he  not  only  published  a  learned  letter 
in  Latin,  but  translated  the  travels  of  Rabbi  Benjamin  from 
the  Hebrew  into  French,  which  he  illustrated  with  notes,  and 
aceompanied  with  dissertations;  a  work  in  which  his  father,  as 
he  himself  declares,  could  give  him  little  assistance,  as  he  did 
not  understand  the  Rabbinical  dialect. 

The  reason  for  which  his  father  engaged  him  in  this  work 
was  only  to  prevail  upon  him  to  write  a  fairer  hand  than  he  had 
hitherto  accustomed  himself  to  do,  by  giving  him  hopes,  that, 
if  he  should  translate  some  little  author,  and  ofier  a  fair  copy  of 
his  version  to  some  bookseller,  he  might,  in  reurn  for  it,  have 
other  books  which  he  wanted,  and  could  not  afford  to  purchase. 

Incited  by  this  expectation,  he  fixed  upon  the  **  Traveb  ef 
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Rabbi  Benjaniin/^  as  most  proper  for  his  purpobe,  being  a  book 
neither  bulky  nor  conimoD ;  and  in  one  month  completed  his 
translation,  applying  only  one  or  two  hours  a  day  to  that  parti- 
cular task.  In  another  month,  he  drew  up  the  principal  notes; 
andy  in  the  third,  wrote  some  dissertations  upon  particular  pisa- 
ages  which  seemed  to  require  a  larger  examination. 

Tliese  notes  contain  so  many  curious  remarks  and  inquirieSi 
out  of  the  common  road  of  learning,  and  afford  so  many  in- 
stances of  penetration,  judgment,  and  accuracy,  that  the  reader 
finds  in  every  page  some  reason  to  persuade  him  that  they  can* 
not  possibly  be  the  work  of  a  child,  but  of  a  man  long  ae* 
customed  to  these  studies,  enlightened  by  reflection,  and  dex- 
terous by  lonsc  practice  in  the  use  of  books.  Yet,  that  it  is  the 
performance  of  a  boy  thus  young,  is  not  only  proved  by  the  testip 
mony  of  his  father,  but  by  the  concurrent  evidence  of  Mr.  La 
Maitre,  his  associate  in  the  church  of  Schwabach,  who  not  only 
asserts  his  claim  to  this  work,  but  affirms  that  he  heard  him  at 
six  years  of  age  explain  the  Hebrew  text  as  if  it  had  been  hii 
native  ianocuage ;  so  that  the  fact  is  not  to  be  doubted  without  a 
degree  of  incredulity  which  it  will  not  be   very  easy  to  defend. 

This  copy  was,  however,  far  from  beinjj  written  with  the 
neatness  which  his  father  desired;  nor  did  the  booksellers,  to 
whom  it  was  offered,  make  proposals  very  agreeable  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  young  translator;  but  after  having  examined 
the  performance  in  their  manner,  and  determined  to  print  it 
upon  conditions  not  very  adi'antagcous,  re.urned  it  to  be  tran- 
scribed, that  the  primers  migiit  not  be  cmban*a$sed  with  a  copy 
so  difficult  to  read. 

Barretier  was  now  advanced  to  the  latter  end  of  his  twelfth 
year,  and  had  made  great  advances  in  his  studies,  notwithstund^ 
ing  an  obstinate  tumour  in  his  left  hand,  which  gave  him  great 
pain,  and  obliged  him  to  a  tedious  and  troublesome  method  of 
cure;  and  reading  over  his  performance,  was  so  far  from  con- 
tenting himself  with  barely  transcribing  it,  that  he  altered  the 
greatest  part  of  the  notes,  new-modelled  the  dissertationSi  and 
augmented  the  book  to  twice  its  former  bulk. 

The  few  touches  which  his  father  bestowed  upon  the  revisal 
of  the  book,  though  they  are  minutely  set  down  by  him  in  the 
preface,  arc  so  inconsiderable  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  mentioo 
them ;  and  it  may  \ie  much  more  agreeable,  as  well  as  useful,  to 
exhibit  the  short  account  which  he  there  gives  of  the  method 
by  whicl)  he  enabled  his  son  to  show  so  early  how  easy  an  at- 
tainment is  the  knowIcd;:;e  of  the  languages,  a  knowledge  which 
some  men  spend  their  lives  in  cultivating,  to  the  negleet  of 
more  valuable  studies,  and  which  they  seem  to  regard  as  the 
the  highest  perfection  of  human  nature. 
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What  sppUuses  are  due  to  an  old  age,  wasted  in  a  scrupulous 
■Uentiun  to  partirular  accents  and  etymologies,  may  appear,  says 
hia  father,  by  seeing  tiow  little  time  is  required  to  arrive  at  such 
in  eminence  in  these  sludies,  as  many  even  of  these  venerable 
doctors  have  not  allaincd,  for  want  of  rational  methods  and 
r^!;ular  application. 

This  censure  is  doubtless  just  upon  those  who  spend  loo 
much  of  their  lives  upon  useless  niceties,  or  who  apfiear  to 
labour  without  making  any  progress;  but  as  Ihe  knowIed'i;c  ol' 
language  is  necessNiy,  ami  a  minute  accuracy  sometimes  requi- 
site, they  are  by  no  means  to  be  blumcd,  who,  in  compliance 
with  the  particular  bent  of  llieir  own  mtnils,  make  the  diOiculiics 
of  dead  languages  their  chief  study,  and  arrive  at  excellence 
proportionate  to  their  application,  since  it  was  to  the  labour  of 
auch  men  that  his  son  wai  indebted  for  his  own  learning. 

The  first  languages  which  Barretier  learned  were  the  French, 
German,  and  Latin,  which  he  was  taught  not  in  the  common 
way  by  a  multitude  of  definitions,  rules,  and  exceptions,  which 
fatigue  the  attention  and  burthen  the  memory,  without  any  um 
pnportionsle  to  the  time  which  they  require,  and  the  disgust 
irhich  they  create.  The  method  by  which  he  was  instructed 
was  easy  and  expeditious,  and  therefore  pleasing.  He  learned 
them  all  in  the  same  manner,  and  almost  at  the  same  lime,  by 
conversing  in  them  indifferently  with  his  fslher. 

The  other  languages  of  which  he  was  master,  he  learned  hy 
■  method  yet  mure  uncommon.  The  only  book  which  he  made 
ose  of  was  the  Bible,  whici)  his  father  laid  before  him  in  the 
language  that  be  then  proposed  tu  learn,  accompanied  with  a 
tnovlation.  being  taught  by  degrees  the  inflections  of  nouns  and 
verba.  This  method,  says  his  father,  made  the  Latin  more 
lamiliir  to  him  in  his  fourth  year  than  any  other  language. 

When  he  was  near  the  end  of  his  sixth  year,  he  entered  upon 
the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  in  its  original  langua;;e,  begin* 
ning  with  the  book  of  Genesis,  to  which  his  father  confined  him 
for  six  months;  after  which  he  read  cursorily  over  the  rest  of 
the  historical  books,  in  which  he  found  very  little  difficulty,  and 
then  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  poetical  writers,  and 
the  prophets,  whirh  he  read  over  so  often,  with  so  close  an  at- 
tention and  so  happy  a  memory,  that  he  could  not  only  translate 
tticm  without  a  moment's  hesitation  into  Lattti  or  French,  but 
torn  with  the  same  facility  the  translations  into  the  original 
Itnjeuaee,  in  his  tenth  year. 

Growing  at  length  weary  of  being  confined  to  a  book  which 
be  eould  almost  entirely  repeat,  he  deviated  by  stealth  into  other 
studies,  and,  as  his  translation  of  Benjamin  is  a  sufficient  evi- 
dence, he  read  a  multitude  of  writers  of  nrimts  kind*.    In  kk 
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twelfth  year  he  applied  more  particularly  to  the  iludy  of  the 
fathers,  and  councila  of  the  six  first  centuries,  and  be(;»o  ti 
^make  a  re^lar  collection  of  their  canons.  He  reed  every  au- 
thor io  the  original,  having;  discovered  so  much  ne^eligence  or 
ignorance  in  most  translations,  that  he  paid  no  regaurd  to  their 
authority. 

Thus  he  continued  his  studies,  neither  drawn  aside  by  pleasure 
nor  discouraged  by  difficulties.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  bis 
improvement  was  want  of  books,  with  which  his  narrow  fortune 
could  not  liberally  supply  him ;  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  borrow 
the  greatest  part  of  those  which  his  studies  required,  and  to  re- 
turn them  when  he  had  read  them,  without  being  able  to  con- 
sult them  occasionally,  or  to  recur  to  them  when  his  memory 
should  fuil  him. 

It  IS  observable  that  neither  his  diligence,  unintermitted  as  it 
was,  nor  his  want  of  books,  a  want  of  which  he  was  in  the  highest 
degree  sensible,  ever  produced  in  him  that  as|>erity,  whirb  a 
lon^  and  recluse  life,  without  any  circumstance  of  disquiet,  fre- 
q*iently  creates.  Fie  was  always  gay,  lively,  and  facetious,  a 
tempiT,  which  contributed  much  to  recommend  his  learning, 
and  which  some  studenis,  much  superior  in  age,  would  consult 
their  ease,  their  reputation,  and  their  interest,  by  copying  from 
him. 

In  the  year  1735,  he  published  "  Anti-Artemonius  sive  Ini- 
tium  Evangelii  S.  Joannis  ad  versus  Arlemonium  vindicatum,'' 
and  attained  such  a  de«;ree  of  reputation,  that  not  only  the  public, 
but  princes,  who  are  commonly  the  last  by  whom  merit  is  dis- 
tinguished, began  to  interest  themselves  in  his  success ;  for  the 
same  year,  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  had  heard  of  his  r^rly 
advances  in  literature  on  account  of  a  scheme  for  discovering  the 
longitude,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Berlin, 
and  which  was  transmitted  afterwards  by  him  to  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, eno^ai^ed  to  take  care  of  his  fortune,  having  received  further 
proof<<  of  his  abilities  at  his  own  court. 

Mr.  Marretier,  being  promoted  to  the  cure  of  the  church  of 
Stetin,  was  oblie;ed  to  travel  with  his  son  thither  from  Schwa- 
bach,  through  Leipsic  and  Berlin,  a  journey  very  agreeable  to 
his  son,  as  it  would  furnish  him  with  new  opportunities  of  im- 
proving his  knowledge,  and  extending  his  acquaintance  among 
men  of  letters.  For  this  purpose  they  stayed  some  time  at 
Leipsic,  and  then  travelled  to  Hall,  where  young  Barretier  so 
di^tin<ruished  himself  in  his  conversation  with  the  professorsof 
the  ufiiversity,  that  they  offered  him  his  degree  of  doctor  in 
philosophy,  a  dignity  correspondent  to  that  of  master  of  arts 
anions:  us.  Barretier  drew  up  that  night  some  positions  in 
philosophy  and  the  mathematics,  which  ho  sent  immediately  it 
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Ube  preiSi  and  defended  the  next  day  in  a  erowded  aoditoiy 
with  80  much  wit,  spirit,  presence  of  thought,  and  strength  of 
reason,  that  the  whole  university  was  delighted  and  amazed ; 
be  was  then  admitted  to  his  degree,  and  attended  by  the  whole 
concourse  to  his  lodgings,  with  compliments  and  acclamations. 

His  '*  Theses,'^  or  philosophical  positions,  which  he  printed 
in  compliance  with  the  practice  of  that  university,  ran  through 
several  editions  in  a  few  weeks,  and  no  testimony  of  regard  was 
wanting  that  could  contribute  to  animate  him  in  his  progress. 

When  they  arrived  at  Berlin,  the  king  ordered  him  to  be 
brought  into  his  presence,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  his 
conversation,  that  he  sent  for  him  almost  every  day  during  his 
sUy  at  Berlin  ;  and  diverted  himself  with  engagmg  him  in  con* 
versations  upon  a  multitude  of  subjects,  and  in  disputes  with 
learned  men  ;  on  all  which  occasions  he  acquitted  himself  so 
happily,  that  the  king  formed  the  highest  ideas  of  his  capacity 
and  future  eminence.  And  thinking,  perhaps  with  reason,  that 
active  life  was  the  noblest  sphere  of  a  great  genius,  he  recom- 
mended to  him  the  study  of  modern  history,  the  customs  of 
nations,  and  those  parts  of  learning  that  are  of  use  in  public 
transactions  and  civil  employments,  declaring  that  such  abilities 
properly  cultivated  might  exalt  him,  in  ten  years,  to  be  the 
greatest  minister  of  state  in  Europe.  Barretier,  whether  we  attri- 
bute it  to  his  moderation  or  inex|ierience,  was  not  dazzled  by 
the  prospects  of  such  high  promotion;  but  answered,  that  he 
was  too  much  pleased  with  science  and  quiet  to  leave  them  for 
such  inextricable  studies,  or  such  harassing  fatigues.  A  resolu- 
tion  so  unpleasing  to  the  king,  that  his  father  attributes  to  it  the 
delay  of  those  favoui*s  which  they  had  hopes  of  receiving ;  tlie 
kiuic  having,  as  he  observes^  determined  to  employ  him  in  the 
ministry. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  paternal  affection  might  suggest  to 
Mr.  Barretier  some  false  conceptions  of  the  king's  design  ;  for 
he  infers,  from  the  introduction  of  his  son  to  the  young  princes, 
and  the  caresses  which  he  received  from  them,  that  the  king 
intended  him  for  their  preceptor ;  a  scheme,  says  he,  which 
some  other  resolution  happily  destroyed. 

Whatever  was  originally  intended,  and  by  whatever  means 
these  intentions  were  frustrated,  Barretier,  after  having  been 
treated  with  the  highest  regard  by  the  whole  royal  family,  was 
lUsroissed  with  a  present  of  two  hundred  crowns ;  and  his  h- 
ther,  instead  of  being  fixed  at  Stetin,  was  made  pastor  of  the 
French  church  at  Hall ;  a  place  more  commodious  for  study,  to 
which  they  retired  ;  Barretier  being  first  admitted  to  the  Royal 
Society  at  Berlin,  and  recommended  by  thA  king  to  the  univer- 
sity at  Hall. 
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At  Hall  he  eontinoed  his  studies  with  his  usual  applieaUoD 
and  success,  and,  either  by  his  own  reflections,  or  the  persua- 
sions of  his  father,  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  up  his  own  incli- 
nations to  those  of  the  king,  and  direct  his  inquiries  to  those 
subjects  that  had  been  recommended  by  him. 

He  continued  to  add  new  acquisitions  to  his  learning,  and  to 
increase  his  reputation  by  new  performances,  till,  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  his  nineteenth  year,  his  health  began  to  decline,  and  his 
indisposition,  which,  being  not  alarming  or  violent,  was  perhaps 
not  at  first  sufficiently  regarded,  increased  by  slow  degrees 
fin*  eighteen  months,  during  which  he  spent  days  among  hb 
books,  and  neither  n^lected  his  studies,  nor  left  bis  gaiety » till 
his  distemper,  ten  days  before  his  death,  deprived  him  of  the 
use  of  his  limbs:  he  then  prepared  himself  for  his  end,  witbont 
ffiar  or  emotion,  and  on  the  5th  of  October,  1740,  resigned  his 
soul  into  the  bands  of  his  Saviour  with  confidence  and  tranquiUily. 
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Lewis  Morin  was  born  at  Mans,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1635, 
of  parents  eminent  for  their  piety.  He  was  the  eldest  of  sixteea 
children,  a  family  to  which  their  estate  bore  no  proportion,  and 
which,  in  persons  less  resigned^to  Providence,  would  have  caused 
great  uneasiness  and  anxiety. 

His  parents  omitted  nothing  in  his  education,  which  religion 
requires,  and  which  their  fortune  could  supply.  Botany  was  the 
study  that  appeared  to  have  taken  possession  of  his  inclination, 
as  soon  as  the  bent  of  his  genius  could  be  discovered.  A  coun- 
tryman, who  supplied  the  apothecaries  of  the  place,  was  his  first 
master,  and  was  paid  by  him  for  his  instructions  with  the  little 
money  he  could  procure,  or  that  which  was  given  him  to  buy 
flomething  to  eat  after  dinner.  Thus  abstinence  and  generosity 
discovered  themselves  with  his  passion  for  botany  ;  and  the  gratw 
fication  of  a  desire  indifferent  in  itself  was  procured  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  two  virtues. 

He  was  soon  master  of  all  his  instructor's  knowledge,  and  was 
obliged  to  enlarge  his  acquaintance  with  plants,  by  observing 
them  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mans.  Having  finished 
his  grammatical  studies,  he  was  sent  to  learn  philosophy  at  PariSy 
whither  he  travelled  on  foot  like  a  student  in  botany,  and  was 
careful  not  to  lose  such  an  opportunity  of  improvement. 

When  his  course  of  philosophy  was  completed,  he  was  deter- 
mined, by  his  love  of  botany,  to  the  profession  of  physic,  and 
from  that  time  engaged  in  a  course  of  life  which  was  never  ez- 
eeeded  either  by  the  ostentation  of  a  philosopher,  or  the  severity 
of  an  anchorite ;  for  he  confined  himself  to  bread  and  water,  and 
at  most  allowed  himself  no  indulgence  beyond  fruits.  By  this 
method  he  preserved  a  constant  freedom  and  serenity  of  spirits, 
always  equally  proper  for  study ;  for  his  soul  had  no  pretences 
to  complain  of  being  overwhelmed  with  matter. 

This  regimen,  extraordinary  as  it  was,  had  many  advantages} 

*  Translated  from  an  <loge  by  Fontenelle,  and  first  prioted  in  the  Gentle* 
man's  Ma|^zine  for  1741. 
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for  it  preserved  his  health,  an  advanta^  which  very  few  suS- 
ciently  regard ;  it  icave  him  an  authority  to  preach  diet  and  ab- 
stinence to  his  patients ;  and  it  made  him  rich  without  the  as- 
sistance of  fortune ;  rich,  not  for  himself  btit  for  the  pcxir,  who 
were  the  only  persons  benefitted  by  that  artificial  afi9uence| 
which  of  all  others  is  most  difficult  to  acquire.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine,  that,  while  he  practised  in  the  midst  of  Paris  the  se- 
vere temperance  of  a  hermit,  Paris  differed  no  otherwise  with 
regard  to  him  from  a  hermitage,  than  as  it  supplied  him  with 
books,  and  the  conversation  of  learned  men. 

In  1662  he  was  admitted  doctor  of  physic.  About  that  time 
Dr.  Fagon,  Dr.  Longuet,  and  Dr.  Galois,  all  eminent  for  their 
skill  in  botany,  were  employed  indrawmgup  a  catalogue  of  the 
plants  in  the  Royal  Garden,  which  was  published  in  1665,  under 
the  name  of  Dr.  Vallot,  then  first  physician :  during  the  prose- 
cution of  this  work.  Dr.  Morin  was  often  consulted,  and  from 
those  conversations  it  was  that  Dr.  Fagon  conceived  a  particu- 
lar esteem  of  him,  which  he  always  continued  to  retain. 

After  having  practised  physic  some  years,  he  was  nrimitted 
Expectant  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  where  he  was  regularly  to  have 
been  made  pensionary  physician  upon  the  first  vacancy ;  but 
mere  unassisted  merit  advances  slowly,  if,  what  is  not  very 
common,  it  advances  at  all.  Morin  had  no  acquaintance  with 
the  arts  necessary  to  carry  on  the  schemes  of  preferment ;  the 
moderation  of  his  desires  preserved  him  from  the  necessity  of 
studying  them,  and  the  privacy  of  his  life  debarred  him  from 
any  opportunity. 

At  last,  however,  justice  was  done  him  in  spite  of  artifice  and 
partiality,  but  his  advancement  added  nothing  to  his  conditiooy 
except  the  power  of  more  extensive  charity  ;  for  all  the  money 
which  he  received  as  a  salary,  he  put  into  the  chest  of  the  hos- 
pital, always,  as  he  imagined,  without  being  observed.  Not  con- 
tent with  ser\*ing  the  poor  for  nothing,  he  paid  them  for  being 
served. 

His  reputation  rose  so  high  in  Paris,  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Guise  was  desirous  to  make  him  her  physician,  but  it  was  not 
without  difficulty  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  friend.  Dr. 
Dodart,  to  accept  the  place.  He  was  by  this  new  advancement 
laid  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  chariot,  an  equipage  very 
unsuitable  to  his  temper;  but  while  he  complied  with  those  ex- 
terior appearances  which  the  public  had  a  right  to  demand  from 
him,  he  remitted  nothing  of  his  former  austerity  in  the  more  pri- 
vate and  essential  parts  of  his  life,  which  he  had  always  the 
power  of  regulating  according  to  his  own  disposition. 

In  two  years  and  a  half  the  princess  fell  sick,  and  was  des- 
paired of  by  Morin,  who  was  a  great  master  of  prognostics.    A- 
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the  time  when  she  thought  herself  in  no  danger,  he  pronouneed 
her  death  inevitable,  a  declaration  to  the  highest  degree  disagree- 
able, but  which  was  made  more  easy  to  him  than  to  any  other 
by  his  piety  and  artless  simplicity.  Nor  did  his  sincerity  pro- 
duce any  ill  consequences  to  himself;  for  the  princess,  affected 
by  his  zeal,  taking  a  ring  from  her  finger,  gave  it  him  as  the 
last  pledge  of  her  affection,  and  rewarded  him  still  more  to  his 
satisfaction,  by  preparing  for  death  with  a  true  Christian  piety. 
She  left  him  by  will  an  yearly  pension  of  two  thousand  livres, 
which  was  always  regularly  paid  him. 

No  sooner  was  the  princess  dead,  but  he  freed  himself  from 
the  incumbrance  of  his  chariot,  and  retired  to  St.  Victor  without 
a  servant,  having,  however,  augmented  his  daily  allowance  with 
a  little  rice  boiled  in  water. 

Dodart,  who  had  undertaken  the  charge  of  being  ambitious  on 
his  account,  procured  him,  at  the  restoration  of  the  academy  in 
161^9,  to  be  nominated  associate  botanist ;  not  knowing,  what 
he  doubtless  would  have  been  pleased  with  the  knowledge  of, 
that  he  introduced  into  that  assembly  the  man  that  was  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  his  place  of  Pensionary. 

Dr.  Morin  was  not  one  who  had  upon  his  hands  the  labour  of 
adapting  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  condition,  but  always  found 
himself  naturally  adapted  to  them.  He  had,  therefore,  no  dif- 
ficulty in  being  constant  at  the  assemblies  of  the  academy,  not- 
witlistanding  the  distance  of  places,  while  he  had  strength  enough 
to  support  the  journey.  But  his  regimen  was  not  equally  effect- 
ual to  produce  vigour  as  to  prevent  distempers ;  and  being  64 
years  old  at  his  admission  he  could  not  continue  his  assiduity 
moi^  than  a  year  after  the  death  of  Dodart,  whom  he  succeed- 
ed in  1767. 

When  Mr.  Tournefort  went  to  pursue  his  botanical  inqniries 
in  the  Levant,  he  desired  Dr.  Morin  to  supply  his  place  of  Do- 
monstrator  of  the  plants  in  the  Royal  Garden ;  and  rewarded  him 
for  the  trouble,  by  inscribing  to  him  a  new  plant  which  he 
brought  from  the  east  by  the  name  of  Morina  Urientalis,  as  he 
named  others  the  DoJarto,  the  Fagnonne^  the  Bignonne^  the 
Phelip^e.  These  are  compliments  proper  to  be  made  by  the 
botanists,  not  only  to  those  of  their  own  rank,  but  to  the  great- 
est persons ;  for  a  plant  is  a  monument  of  a  more  durable  nature 
than  a  medal  or  an  obelisk ;  and  yet  as  a  proof  that  even  these 
vehicles  were  not  always  suflBcient  to  transmit  to  futurity  the 
name  conjoined  with  them,  the  Nicoiiana  is  now  scarcely 
known  by  any  other  name  than  that  of  Tobacco. 

Dr.  Morin,  advancing  far  in  age,  was  now  forced  to  take  a 
servant,  and,  what  was  yet  a  more  essential  alteration,  pre- 
vailed upon  himself  to  take  an  ouOce  of  wine  a  day,  which  he 
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measured  with  the  same  exactness  as  a  medicine  honlerinic  QpoB 
poison.  He  quitted  at  the  same  time  all  his  practice  in  the  citj, 
and  confined  it  to  the  poor  of  his  neighbourhood,  and  his  visits 
to  the  Hotel  Dieu  ;  but,  his  weakness  increasing,  he  was  forced 
to  increase  his  quantity  of  wine,  which  yet  he  always  continued 
to  adjust  by  weit^ht.f 

At  78  his  lepi  could  carry  him  no  lonf^r,  and  he  warcdj 
left  his  bed  ;  but  his  intellects  continued  unimpaired,  except  io 
the  last  six  months  of  his  life.  He  expired,  or,  to  use  a  moit 
proper  term,  went  out,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1714,  at  the  age  of 
80  years,  without  any  distemper,  and  merely  for  want  of  strenKth| 
having  enjoyed  by  the  benefit  of  his  regimen  a  long  and  healtbj 
life,  and  a  gentle  and  easy  death. 

This  extraordinary  regimen  was  but  a  part  of  the  daily  repEU* 
lation  of  his  life,  of  which  all  the  oflfices  were  carried  on  with 
a  regularity  and  exactness  nearly  approaching  to  that  of  tbe 
planetary  motions. 

He  went  to  bed  at  seven,  and  rose  at  two,  throughout  the 
year.  He  spent  in  the  morning  three  hours  at  his  devotions, 
and  went  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  in  the  summer  between  five  and 
six,  and  in  the  wmtcr  between  six  and  seven,  hearing  mass  for 
the  most  part  at  Notre  Dame.  After  his  return,  he  read  the 
Holy  Scripture,  dined  at  eleven,  and,  when  it  was  fair  weather, 
walked  till  two  in  the  royal  garden,  where  he  examined  the 
new  plants,  and  gratified  his  earliest  and  strongest  passion  For 
the  remaining  part  of  the  day,  if  he  had  no  poor  to  visit,  he  shut 
himself  up,  and  read  books  of  literature  or  physic,  but  chiefly 
physic,  as  the  duty  of  his  profession  required  This  likeivise 
was  the  time  he  received  visits,  if  any  were  paid  him.  He  often 
used  this  expression,  "  Those  that  come  to  see  me,  do  me  honour; 
and  those  that  stay  away,  do  me  a  favour."  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  a  man  of  this  temper  was  not  crowded  with  saluta- 
tions ;  there  was  only  now  and  then  an  Antony  that  would  pay 
Paul  a  visit. 

Among  his  papers  were  found  a  Greek  and  Latin  index  to 
Hippocrates,  more  copious  and  exact  than  that  of  Pini,  which 


•  The  practice  of  l)r  Morin  is  forbidden,  I  believe,  by  every  writer  tint 
has  left  rules  for  the  preservation  of  hea'th,  and  is  directly  opposite  to  that 
of  Comaro,  who  by  his  rej^imen  repaired  a  broken  constitution,  and  pro- 
tracted his  life  without  any  painful  infirmities,  or  any  decay  of  his  intcllec* 
tiul  abilities,  to  more  ^han  a  hundred  years;  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  ai 
men  advance  in  years,  they  ought  to  take  lighter  sustenance,  and  'O  les 
quantities;  and  reason  seems  easily  to  discover  that,  as  the  concoctivt 
powers  grow  weaker,  they  ought  to  labour  less. — Orig',  Edit. 
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be  had  finished  only  a  year  before  his  death.     Such  a  work 
quired  the  assiduity  and  patience  of  an  hermit.* 

There  is  likewise  a  journal  of  the  weather,  kept  without  in- 
ferruption,  for  more  than  forty  years,  in  which  he  has  accurately 
set  down  the  state  of  the  b.irometer  and  thermometer,  the  dry- 
ness and  moisture  of  the  air,  the  variations  of  the  wind  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  the  rain,  the  thunders,  and  even  the  sudden 
ftorms,  in  a  very  commodious  and  concise  method,  which  exhi- 
bits, in  a  little  room,  a  groat  train  of  different  observations. 
What  numbers  of  such  remarks  had  escaped  a  man  less  uniform 
in  his  life,  and  whose  attention  had  been  extended  to  common 
objects ! 

All  the  estate  which  he  leil  is  a  collection  of  medals,  another 
of  herbs,  and  a  library  rated  at  two  thousand  crowns:  which 
make  it  evident  that  he  spent  much  more  upon  his  mind  than 
upon  his  body. 

*  This  is  an  instance  of  the  disposition  generally  found  in  writers  of  1ive% 
to  exalt  every  common  occurrence  and  action  into  wonder.  Are  not  in- 
Bexet  daily  written  by  men  who  neither  receive  nor  expect  any  loud  ^k- 
fbr  their  Ubours  ^^Orijr^  Edit. 
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t'ETER  BuRMAK  was  born  at  Utrecht,  oa  the  S6th  day  of 
June,  1668.  The  family  from  which  he  descended  haa  fi»ria- 
veral  (i^enerations  produ^  men  of  great  eminence  forinetyaod 
learning ;  and  his  father,  who  was  professor  of  divinity  b  the 
university,  and  pastor  of  the  city  of  Utrecht,  was  equally  cde- 
brated  for  the  strictness  of  his  life,  the  efficacy  and  orthodoiy 
of  his  sermons,  and  the  learning  and  perspicuity  of  his  academi- 
cal lectures. 

From  the  assistance  and  instruction  which  such  a  father  would 
doubtless  have  been  encouraged  by  the  genius  of  this  son  not 
to  have  omitted,  he  was  unhappily  cut  off  at  eleven  years  of  age, 
being  at  that  time,  by  his  father's  death,  thrown  entirely  under 
the  care  of  his  mother,  by  whose  diligence,  piety,  and  prudence, 
his  education  was  so  regulated,  that  he  had  scarcely  any  reason, 
but  filial  tenderness,  to  regret  the  loss  of  his  father. 

He  was  about  this  time  sent  to  the  public  school  of  Utrecht, 
to  be  instructed  in  the  learned  lans^ua^s ;  and  i^.  will  convey 
no  common  idea  of  his  capacity  and  industry  to  relate,  that  be 
passed  through  the  classes,  and  was  admitted  into  the  university 
in  his  thirteenth  year. 

This  account  of  the  rapidity  of  his  progress  in  the  first  part 
of  his  studies  is  so  stupendous,  that  though  it  is  attested  by  hit 
friend  Dr.  Osterdyke,  of  whom  it  cannot  be  reasonably  suspect- 
ed that  he  is  himself  deceived,  or  that  he  can  desire  to  deceifa 
others,  it  must  be  allowed  far  to  exceed  the  limits  of  probability, 
if  it  be  considered  with  regard  to  the  methods  of  edueatioo 
practised  in  our  country,  where  it  is  not  unoommon  for  the 
highest  genius,  and  most  comprehensive  capacity,  to  be  entan^ed 
for  ten  years  in  those  thorny  paths  of  literature,  which  Bunnan 
is  represented  to  have  passed  in  less  than  two ;  and  we  ohmI 
doubtless  confess  the  most  skilful  of  our  masters  much  ezcellel 
by  the  address  of  the  Dutch  teachers,  or  the  abilities  of  oor 
greatest  scholars  far  surpassed  by  those  of  Burman. 

*  Pint  printed  in  the  Gentlemao's  Magazine  for  174.    N. 
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But,  to  reduce  this  narrative  to  credibility,  it  is  necessary  that 
admiration  should  give  place  to  inquiry,  and  that  it  be  discover- 
ed what  proficiency  in  literature  is  expected  from  a  student  re* 
questin«;  to  be  admiited  into  a  Dutch  university.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  in  the  universities  of  foreis^n  countries,  they  have 
professors  of  philology,  or  humanity,  whose  employment  is  U> 
instruct  the  yoimger  classes  in  grammar,  rhetorick,  and  laa* 
{i;uages,  nor  do  they  en^a^e  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  till  they 
have  passed  through  a  course  of  philological  lectures  and  exer* 
eises,  to  which,  in  some  places,  two  years  are  commonly  allotted. 

The  English  scheme  of  education,  which  with  regard  to 
academical  studies  is  more  rigorous,  and  sets  literary  honours 
at  a  higher  price  than  that  of  any  other  country,  exacts  from  tho 
vouthy  who  are  initiated  in  our  colleges,  a  degree  of  philological 
knowledge  suflScient  to  qualify  them  for  lectures  in  philosophy^ 
which  are  read  to  them  in  Latin,  and  to  enable  them  to  proceed 
in  other  studies  without  assistance;  so  that  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  Burman,  at  his  entrance  into  the  university,  had  no  sueh 
skill  in  languages,  nor  such  ability  of  composition,  as  are  fre* 
quently  to  be  met  with  in  the  higher  classes  of  an  English 
school ;  nor  was  perhaps  more  than  moderately  skilled  in  Latin^ 
%Bi\  taug'^t  the  first  rudiments  of  Greek. 

In  the  university  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  the  learn* 
ed  Grsvius,  whose  regard  for  his  father  inclined  him  to  super- 
intend his  studies  witli  more  than  common  attention,  which  was 
soon  confirmed  and  increased  by  his  discoveries  of  the  genius 
of  his  pupil,  and  his  observation  of  his  diligence. 

One  of  the  qualities  which  contributed  eminently  to  qualify 
Gracvius  for  an  instructor  of  youth,  was  the  sagacity  by  which 
he  readily  discovei*ed  the  predominant  faculty  of  each  pupil, 
and  the  peculiar  designation  by  which  nature  had  allotted  him 
to  any  species  of  literature;  and  by  which  he  was  soon  able  to 
determine,  that  Burman  was  remarkably  adapted  to  classical 
studies,  and  predict  the  great  advances  that  he  would  makei  by 
industriously  pursuing  the  direction  of  his  genius. 

Animatecl  by  the  encouragement  of  a  tutor  so  celebrated,  he 
continued  the  vigour  of  his  application,  and  for  several  years, 
not  only  attended  the  lectures  of  Grsvius,  but  made  use  of 
every  other  opportunity  of  improvement,  with  such  diligence 
as  might  justly  be  expected  to  produce  an  uncommon  pro- 
ficiency. 

Having  thus  attained  a  sufficient  degree  of  classical  know- 
ledge, to  qualify  him  for  inquiries  into  other  sciences,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  published  a  dissertation, 
^  de  Vicesimi  Heretlitatum."  which  he  publicly  defended,  tm* 
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der  the  professor  Van  Muyden,  with  such  learning  and  elo- 
quence as  procured  him  ^reat  applause. 

Imapnin^,  then,  that  the  conversation  of  other  men  of  learn- 
ing mi^ht  be  of  use  towards  his  further  improvement,  and 
rightly  judging  that  notions  formed  in  any  sinsle  seminary  are 
for  the  greatest  part  contracted  and  partial,  he  went  to  Leydeoi 
where  he  studied  philosophy  for  a  year,  under  M.  de  Voider, 
whose  celebrity  was  so  great,  that  the  schools  assigned  to  the 
sciences,  which  it  was  his  province  to  teach,  were  not  sufficient, 
though  very  spacious,  to  contain  the  audience  that  crowded  his 
lectures  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Yet  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  engrossed  by  philosephieal 
disquisitions,  to  the  neglect  of  those  studies  in  which  he  was 
more  early  engaged,  and  to  which  he  was  perhaps  by  nitun 
better  adapted  ;  for  he  attended  at  the  same  time  Ryckius's  ex- 
planations of  Tacitus,  and  James  Gronovius's  lectures  on  the 
Gi*eek  writers,  and  has  often  been  heard  to  acknowledge,  at  an 
advanced  age,  the  assistance  which  he  received  from  them. 

Having  thus  passed  a  vear  at  Leyden  with  great  advantage, 
he  returned  to  Utrecht,  and  once  more  applied  hiniself  to  phi- 
lological studies,  by  the  assistance  of  Graevius,  whose  early 
hopes  of  his  genius  were  now  raised  to  a  full  confidence  of  that 
excellence  at  which  lie  aflerwards  arrived. 

At  Utrecht,  in  March.  IbSS.  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age, 
he  was  advanced  to  the  de;rr(.e  of  doctor  oflaws;  on  which  oc- 
casion he  published  a  learned  dissertation, ''  de  Transactionibus,'' 
and  defended  it  with  his  n^ual  eloquence,  learning,  and  success. 

The  attainment  of  this  i  onour  was  far  from  having  upon 
Burman  that  effect  \\hich  has  been  too  often  observed  to  be  pro- 
duced in  others,  who,  haviiii;  in  their  own  opinion  no  higher 
object  of  ambition,  have  elapsed  into  idleness  and  security,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  a  lazy  enjovment  of  their  aca- 
demical dignities.  B.irn^an  aspired  to  further  iniprovementSi 
and,  not  satisfied  with  the  opportunities  of  literary  conversation 
which  Utrecht  afforded,  travelled  into  Switzerland  ami  Germany, 
where  he  scained  an  increase  both  of  fame  and  learning.  * 

At  his  return  from  this  excursion,  he  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  the  law,  and  pleaded  several  causes  with  such  reputation  as 
might  be  hoped  by  a  man  who  had  joined  to  his  knowledge  of 
the  law  the  embellishments  of  p*>lite  literatiire,  and  the  strict 
ratiocination  of  true  philosophy,  and  who  was  able  to  employ 
on  every  occasion  the  graces  of  eloquence  and  the  power  of 
argumentation. 

While  Burman  was  hastening  to  high  reputation  in  the  courts 
of  justice,  and  to  those  riches  and  honours  which  always  follow 
it,  be  was  summoned,  1691,  by  the  magistrates  of  Utrecht,  to 


I^ake  the  char^  or  collpcloi  uf  the  tenths,  an  office  in  that 
e  of  irrcsi  honour,  and  wliicit  be  accopteO  ihcfffora  at  t 
r  of  iheir  conliitence  and  exleem. 

VMe  he  was  oti);afccd  in  Ibis  employment  he  married  Eve 
turbnlie,  B   yoiin^  laHy  of  a  ^oH  family,  and  uncomi 

I  and  beauiy,  by  whom  he  had  ten  chihiren,  of  which 
tt  died  youD<;;  and  only  two  Mns,  Francis  and  Casper,  lived 
onsole  their  mother  for  their  father's  dealh. 
leither  public  business,  nor  domestic  cares,  detained  Btirman 
1  the  prosecution  of  his  literary  inquiries;  fay  which  he  so 
h  endeared  himself  lo  Gr»viiis,  tljHt  he  was  re<^ommended 
him  to  ihe  rct;ard  of  the  university  of  Uirecht ;  and  accord- 
y,  in  lb96.  was  chown  proftrssor  of  eluquence  and  hintory, 
which  was  a<lded,  after  some  lime,  the  [irofejssoriliip  of  the 
i  InnEiia^,  and  nOerwards  that  of  politico;  10  various  did 
'  conceive  his  abilities,  and  so  exienitivp  his  knnwled){c. 
t  his  entrance  upon  this  new  province,  he  pronounced  an 
|on  upon  eloquence  and  poetry. 

avinp  now  more  frequent  opportunities  of  dispUyio^  his 
Oing,  he  arose,  in  a  short  lime,  to  n  high  repulalion,  of 
eh  Ihe  greal  number  of  hts  auditors  was  a  siiflii'Lent  proof, 
which  the  proliciency  of  his  pupils  showed  not  to  be  ac- 
nUl  or  undeserved. 

ft  1714  he  formed  a  resolution  of  visiting;  Paris,  not  only  for 
Vike  of  conferring  in  person  upon  aueslions  of  literature  with 
liearned  men  uf  thai  place,  and  01  eratifying  his  curiosity 
I  a  more  familiar  knowledge  of  lho?ie  writer-  whose  worl^ 
Klmirod,  hut  wjih  9  view  more   iinponant,  of  visiiins  lh« 

ml  making  those  inquiries  which  might  he  of  adran- 
to  his  darling  study. 

ation  of  Ihe  university  allowed  him  lo  stay  at  Pari* 
six  weeks,  which  he  employed  with  so  much  deilenly  and 
•try,  (hat  he  had  starched  the  princi|Ml  libraries,  collated  « 
%  number  of  manu-icripl!!  and  printed  copies,  and  brought 
t  a  ^real  treasure  of  curious  observations. 
I  this  visit  lo  Paris  he  cuntracted  an  acquainl.ince.  among 
r  leiiined  men,  with  the  ecltbrated  faihcr  M-mtfaui-on  ;  with 
iin  he  conversed,  at  his  lir»l  inlervivw,  wiih  no  oilier  cha- 
ir but  that  of  a  traveller;  but,  their  discourse  turuio);  upon 
enl  learning;,  the  slrsn^r  soon  ffive  such  prnofs  of  his 
bincnts,  thai  Monifaucon  declared  him  &  very  uncom- 
I  traveller,  and  confessed  his  curiosity  10  know  hiaoams; 
Bb  be  no  sooner  henrd,  than  be  ro*c  from  his  sent.  and,«!n- 
ing  him  wllb  the  utmosi  ardour,  expressed  his  satisfactioa 
tvinc  seen  the  man  whose  produrtions  of  various  kinds  he 
a  often  praised ;  itnd,  as  a  real  proof  of  his  regard,  offitrod 
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tiot  only  to  procure  him  an  immediate  admission  to  all  the  lil 
l*ies  of  Pariiiy  but  to  those  in  remoter  provinces,  which  are  not 
generally  open  to  stran^rs,  and  undertook  to  ease  the  expenses 
of  his  journey  by  procuring  him  entertainment  in  all  the  monas- 
teries of  his  order. 

This  favour  Burman  was  hindered  from  accepting,  hy  the  ne- 
cessity of  returning  to  Utrecht  at  the  usual  time  of  beginnings 
new  course  of  lectures,  to  which  there  was  always  so  great  a 
concourse  of  students,  as  much  increased  the  dignity  and  faoie 
of  the  university  in  which  he  taui^ht. 

He  had  already  extended  to  distant  parts  his  reputation  for 
knowledge  of  ancient  history  by  a  treatise  "  de  Vectigalibas 
Populi  Romani,'^  on  the  revenues  of  the  Romans ;  and  for  his 
akill  in  Greek  learning,  and  in  ancient  coins,  by  a  tract  called 
*•  Jupiter  Fulgurator;"  and  after  his  return  from  Paris  he  pub- 
lished *^  PhaBdnis/'  first  with  the  notes  of  various  commentators, 
and  afterwards  with  his  own.  He  printed  many  poems,  made 
many  orations  upon  different  subjects,  and  procured  an  impres 
sion  of  the  epistles  of  Gudius  and  Sanavius. 

While  he  was  ihiis  employcfi,  the  professorships  of  history, 
eloquence,  and  the  Greek  lan«ruau:e,  iiecanie  va?ant  at  Leyden, 
by  the  death  of  Perizonius,  which  Bnrman's  reputation  incited 
the  curators  of  the  university  to  offer  him  upon  very  generous 
terms,  and  which,  after  some  struggles  with  his  fondness  for  his 
native  place,  his  friends,  and  his  colleagues,  he  u*as  prevailed  on 
to  accept,  finding  the  solicitation  from  Leyden  warm  and  urgent, 
and  his  friends  at  Utrecht,  though  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of 
him,  yet  not  zealous  enough  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of 
their  university,  to  endeavour  to  detain  him  by  great  liberality. 

At  his  entrance  upon  this  new  professorship,  which  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  1715,  he  pronounced  an  oration  upon  the 
duty  and  office  of  a  professor  of  polite  literature;  "  De  publici 
humanioris  Discipline  professoris  proprio  officio  et  miinere ;" 
and  showed,  by  the  usefulness  and  perspicuity  of  his  lectures, 
that  he  was  not  confined  to  speculative  notions  on  that  subject, 
having  a  very  happy  method  of  accommodating  his  instructions 
to  the  diflcrent  abilities  and  attainments  of  his  pupils. 

Nor  did  he  suffer  the  public  duties  of  this  station  to  hinder 
him  from  promoting  learning  by  laboui-s  of  a  different  kind; 
for,  besides  many  poems  and  orations  which  he  recited  on  dif- 
ferent occasions,  he  wrote  several  prefaces  to  the  works  of  others, 
and  published  many  useful  editions  of  the  best  Latin  writers, 
with  large  collcclions  of  notes  from  various  commentators. 

He  was  twice  rector,  or  chief  governor,  of  the  university, 
and  discharged  that  importam  office  with  equal  equity  ami  abili- 
ty ;  and  gained  by  his  conduct  in  every  station  so  much  esteem, 
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that,  wlicn  the  prorcssorship  or  history  in  the  Uniled  Provinces 
became  vacant,  it  was  conferred  on  him  as  an  addition  to  his 
honours  and  revenues  which  he  might  justly  claim  ;  and  after- 
wards, as  a  proof  of  the  cODtinuance  of  their  regard,  and  a  testi- 
mony that  his  reputation  was  still  increasing,  they  made  him 
chief  librarian,  an  office  which  was  the  more  accepiahle  to  him, 
as  it  united  his  business  with  his  pleasure,  and  gave  him  &n  op- 
portunity at  the  same  time  of  superintending  the  library,  and 
carrying  on  his  studies. 

Such  was  the  course  of  his  life,  till,  in  his  old  age,  leaving  off 
his  practice  of  walking  and  olhcr  exercises,  he  began  to  be  af- 
flicted with  the  scurvy,  which  discovered  itself'  by  very  lor- 
menling  symptoms  of  various  kinds;  sometimes  disturbing  his 
head  with  vertigos,  somelimcs  causing  faintncss  in  his  limbs, 
and  sometimes  attacking  his  legs  with  anguish  so  excruciating, 
that  all  his  vigour  was  destroyed,  and  the  power  of  walkinj; 
entirely  taken  away,  till  at  length  his  left  foot  became  motionless. 
The  violence  of  his  pain  produced  irregular  fevers,  deprived  him 
of  rest,  and  entirely  debilitated  his  whole  frame. 

This  tormenting  disease  he  bore,  though  not  without  some 
ilcgi«e  of  impatience,  yet  without  any  unbecoming  or  irrational 
despondency;  and  applied  himself,  in  the  intermission  of  his 
pains,  to  seek  for  comfort  in  the  duties  of  religion. 

While  he  lay  in  this  state  of  misery,  he  received  an  account 
of  the  promotion  of  two  of  his  grandsons,  and  a  catalogue  of  the 
king  of  France's  library,  presented  to  him  by  the  command  of 
the  king  himself,  and  expressed  some  satisfaction  on  all  these 
oeeasions  ;  but  soon  diverted  his  thoughts  to  the  more  important 
consideration  ol  his  eternal  state,  into  which  he  passed  on  the 
31st  of  March,  17-il,  in  the  73(1  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  man  of  moderate  stature,  of  great  strength  and  ac- 
livily,  which  he  preserved  by  temperate  diet,  without  medical 
exactness,  and  by  allotting  proportions  of  his  time  to  relaxation 
and  amusement,  not  suBcriiig  his  studies  to  exhaust  his  slrcni^th, 
but  relieving  lliem  by  frequent  intermissions;  a  practice  con- 
sistent with  the  most  exemplary  diligence,  anil  which  he  that 
omits  will  fmd,  at  last,  that  time  may  be  lostt,  like  money,  by 
unseasonable  avarice. 

In  his  hours  of  relaxation  he  was  gay,  and  sometimes  gave 
way  so  far  to  his  temper,  naturally  satirical,  that  he  drew  upon 
himself  the  ill-will  of  those  who  had  been  unfortunately  the 
subjects  of  his  mirth  ;  but  enemies  so  provoked,  he  thought  it 
beneath  him  to  regard  or  to  pacify;  for  he  was  fiery,  but  not  ma- 
licious, disdained  dissimulation,  and  in  his  gay  or  serious  hours 
preserved  a  settled  detestation  of  falsehoo«l.  So  that  he  was  an 
open  and  undisguised  friend  or  enemy,  entirely  unacquainted 
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with  the  artifices  of  flatterers,  but  so  judicious  in  the  choice  of 
friends,  and  so  constant  in  his  affection  to  them,  that  those 
with  whom  he  had  contracted  familiarity  in  his  youth,  had  for 
the  fi^reatest  part  his  confidence  in  his  bid  age. 

His  abilities,  which  would  probably  have  enabled  him  to  hare 
excelled  in  anj'  kind  of  learning,  were  chiefly  employed,  as  his 
station  required,  on  polite  literature,  in  which  he  arrived  at  very 
uncommon  knowledge,  which,  however,  appears  rather  from 
judicious  compilations  than  original  productions.  His  style  is 
lively  and  masculine,  but  not  without  harshness  and  constraint, 
nor,  perhaps,  always  polished  to  that  purity  which  some  writers 
have  attained.  He  was  at  least  instrumental  to  the  instructioa 
of  mankind,  by  the  publication  of  many  valuable  perfonnaneea^ 
which  lay  n^lected  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  learned  worid; 
arid,  if  reputation  be  estimated  by  usefulness^  be  may  daim  a 
higher  degree  in  the  ranks  of  learning  than  some  others  of  hap- 
pier elocution,  or  more  vigorous  imagination. 

The  malice  or  suspicion  of  those  who  either  did  not  know  or 
did  not  love  him,  had  given  rise  to  some  doubts  about  his  reli- 
gion, which  he  took  an  opportunity  of  removing  on  his  death- 
bed by  a  voluntary  declaration  of  his  faith,  his  hope  of  everlast- 
ing salvation  from  the  revealed  promises  of  God,  and  his 
confidence  in  the  merits  of  our  Redeemer;  of  the  sincerity  of 
which  declaration  his  whole  behaviour  in  his  long  illness  was  an 
incontestable  proof;  and  he  concluded  his  life,  which  had  been 
illustrious  for  many  virtues,  by  exhibiting  an  example  of  true 
piety. 

Of  his  works  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  complete 
catalogue :  he  published, 

"  Quintilianus,"  2  vols.  4to.  -v 

"  Valerius  Flaccus/'  /  Cum  notis 

"  Ovidius,"  3  vols.  4to.  i    variorum. 

"  Poetae  Latini  Minores,"  2  vols.  4to.  } 

"Buchanani  Opera,"  2  vols.  4to. 


SYDENHAM ; 


Thomas  Sydenham  was  born  in  the  year  1624,  at  Winford 
Eagle  in  Dorsetshire,  where  his  father,  William  Sydenham,  Ksq. 
bad  a  large  fortune.  Under  whose  care  he  was  educated ,  or  in 
what  manner  he  passed  his  childhood,  whether  he  made,  any 
early  discoveries  of  a  genius  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  study  of 
nature,  or  gave  any  presages  of  his  future  eminence  in  medi- 
cine, no  information  is  to  be  obtaine<l ;  we  must  therefore  re- 
press that  curiosity  which  would  naturally  incline  us  to  watch  the 
first  attempts  of  so  vigorous  a  mind,  to  pursue  it  in  its  childish 
inqoiries,  and  see  it  struggling  with  rustic  prejudices,  breaking 
on  trifling  occasions  the  shackles  of  credulhy,and  giving  proofs, 
in  its  casual  excursions,  that  it  was  formed  to  shake  off  the  yoke 
of  prescription,  and  dispel  the  phantoms  of  hypothesis. 

That  the  strength  of  Sydenham's  understanding,  the  accuracy 
of  his  discernment,  and  ardour  of  his  curiosity,  might  have  been 
remarked  from  his  infancy  by  a  diligent  observer,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt.  For  there  is  no  instance  of  any  man,  whose 
history  has  been  minutely  related,  that  did  not  in  every  part  of 
life  discover  the  same  proportion  of  intellectual  vigour ;  but  it 
has  been  the  lot  of  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  have  excelled 
in  science,  to  be  known  only  b}^  their  own  writings,  and  to  have 
left  behind  them  no  remembrance  of  their  domestic  life,  or  pri- 
vate transactions,  or  only  such  memorials  of  particular  passages 
as  are,  on  certain  occasions,  necessarily  recorded,  in  public 
registers. 

From  these  it  is  discovered,  that,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  in 
1G43,  he  commenced  a  commoner  of  Magdalen-Hall  in  Oxford, 
where  it  is  not  probable  that  he  continucil  long;  for  he  informs 
us  himself,  that  he  was  withheld  from  the  university  by  the 
commencement  of  the  war;  nor  is  it  known  in  what  state  of 
life  he  engaged,  or  where  he  resided  during  that  long  series  of 
public  commotion.  It  is  indeed  reported  that  he  had  a  commis- 
sion in  the  king's  army,  but  no  particular  account  is  given  of 

•  Originally  prefixed  to  the  New  Translation  of  Dr.  Sydenham's  Work^, 
!»\  .lo^n  Swu'n.  M   O.  of  Newcastle  in  Staffbrdshirr,  174?.     I?. 
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his  military  coDduct;  nor  are  we  told  what  rank  he  obtained 
when  he  entered  into  the  armyy  or  when,  or  on  what  occasion; 
he  retired  from  it. 

It  is  however,  certain,  that  if  ever  he  took  upon  him  the  pro- 
fes.sion  of  arms,  he  spent  but  few  years  in  the  camp;  for  in  1648 
he  obtained  at  Oxford  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  physic,  for 
which,  as  some  medicinal  knowledge  is  necessary,  it  may  be 
imagined  that  he  spent  some  time  in  qualifying  himself. 

His  application  to  the  study  of  physic  was,  as  he  himself  re 
lates,  produced  by  an  accidental  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Cox,  t 
pliysician  eminent  at  that  time  in  London,  who  in  some  sick- 
ness prescribed  to  his  brother,  and,  attending  him  frequently  on 
tliat  occasion,  inquired  of  him  what  profession  he  designed  to 
follow.  The  young  man  answering  that  he  was  undetenniDed, 
the  Doctor  recommended  physic  to  him,  on  what  account,  or 
with  what  arguments,  it  is  not  related ;  but  his  persuasions  were 
so  effectual,  that  Sydenham  determined  to  follow  his  advice, 
and  retired  to  Oxford  for  leisure  and  opportunity  to  pursue  his 
studies. 

It  is  evident  that  this  conversation  must  have  happened  before 
his  promotion  to  any  degree  in  physic,  because  he  himself  fixes 
it  in  the  interval  of  his  absence  from  the  university,  a  circum- 
stance which  will  enable  us  to  confute  many  false  reports  relat- 
ing to  Dr.  Sydenham,  which  have  been  confidently  inculcated, 
and  implicitly  believed. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  he  was  made  a  physician  by 
accident  and  necessity,  and  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  reports  in 
plain  terms  {Preface  to  his  Treatise  on  the  Small-Pox^)  that  he 
cnp^as^ed  in  practice  without  any  preparatory  study,  or  previous 
knowledge,  of  the  medicinal  sciences;  and  affirms,  that  when  he 
was  consulted  by  him  what  books  he  should  read  to  qualify 
him  for  the  same  profession,  he  recommended  Don  Quixote. 

That  he  recommmended  Don  Quixote  to  Blackmore,  we  are 
not  allowed  to  doubt;  but  the  relater  is  hindered,  by  that  self- 
love  which  dazzles  all  mankind,  from  discovering  that  he  might 
intend  a  satire  very  different  from  a  general  censure  of  all  the 
ancient  and  modern  writers  on  medicine,  since  he  might  per- 
haps mean,  either  seriously  or  in  jest,  to  insinuate  that  Black- 
more  was  not  adapted  by  nature  to  the  study  of  physic,  and 
that,  whether  he  should  read  Cervantes  or  Hippocrates,  he 
woiild  be  equally  unqualified  for  practice,  and  equally  unsuccess- 
ful in  it. 

Whatsoever  was  his  meaning,  nothing  is  so  evident,  thin 
that  it  was  a  transient  sally  of  an  imagination  warmed  with 
gaiety,  or  the  negligent  effusion  of  a  mind  intent  upon  some 
other  employment,  and  in  haste  to  dismiss  a  troublesome  in- 
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trader ;  for  it  is  certain  that  Sydenham  did  not  think  it  impos- 
sible to  write  usefully  on  medicine^  because  he  has  himself  written 
upon  it ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  he  carried  his  vanity  so  far, 
as  to  imagine  that  no  man  had  ever  acquired  the  same  qualifica- 
tions besides  himself.  He  could  not  but  know  that  he  rather 
restored  than  invented  most  of  his  principles,  and  therefore 
could  not  but  acknowledge  the  value  of  those  writers  whose 
doctrines  he  adopted  and  enforced. 

That  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  physic  without  any  ac- 
quaintance with  the  thcor}',  or  knowledge  of  the  opinions  or 
precepts  of  former  writers,  is  undoubtedly  false ;  for  he  declares, 
that  after  he  had,  in  pursuance  of  his  conversation  with  Dr.  Cox, 
determined  upon  the  profession  of  physic,  ^'  he  applied  himself 
in  earnest  to  it,"  and  '^  spent  several  years  in  the  university" 
(aliquot  annos  in  academica  palasstra)  before  he  began  to  prac- 
tise in  London. 

Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  the  opportunities  of  knowledge 
which  Oxford  afforded,  but  travelled  to  M ontpelier,  as  Default 
relates,  (^'  Dissertation  on  Consumptions,")  in  quest  of  further 
information  ;  Montpelier  being  at  that  time  the  most  celebrated 
school  of  physic  :  so  far  was  Sydenham  from  any  contempt  of 
academical  institutions,  and  so  far  from  thinking  it  reasonable 
to  learn  physic  by  experiments  alone,  which  must  necessarily 
be  made  at  the  hazard  of  life. 

What  can  be  demanded  beyond  this  by  the  most  zealous  ad- 
vocate for  regular  education?  What  can  be  expected  from  the 
most  cautious  and  most  industrious  student,  than  that  he  should 
dedicate  several  years  to  the  rudiments  of  his  art,  and  travel  for 
further  instructions  from  one  university  to  another  ? 

It  is  likewise  a  common  opinion,  that  Sydendam  was  thirty 
years  old  before  he  formed  his  resolution  of  studying  physic,  for 
which  ]  can  discover  no  other  foundation  than  one  expression 
in  his  dedication  to  Dr.  Mapletoft^  which  seems  to  have  given 
rise  to  it  by  a  very  gross  misinterpretation ;  for  he  only  observes, 
that  from  his  conversation  with  Dr.  Cox  to  the  publication  of 
that  treatise,  thirty  years  had  intervened. 

Whatever  may  have  produced  this  notion,  or  how  long  soever 
it  may  have  prevailed,  it  is  now  proved  beyond  controversy  to 
be  false,  since  it  appears  that  Sydenham,  having  been  for  some 
time  absent  from  the  university,  returned  to  it  in  order  to  pur- 
sue his  physical  inquiries  before  he  was  twenty-four  years  old ; 
for  in  1648  he  was  admitted  to  thedegreeof  bachelor  of  physic. 

That  such  reports  should  be  confidently  spread  even  among 
the  contemporaries  of  the  author  to  whom  they  relate,  and 
obtain  in  a  few  years  such  credit  as  to  require  a  regular 
confutation ;  that  it  should  be  imagined  that  the  greatest  physi- 
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cian  of  the  age  arrived  at  so  great  a  degree  of  skill,  without  any 
assistance  from  his  predecessors ;  and  that  a  man  eminent  for 
integrity  practised  medicine  by  chance,  and  grew  wise  only  by 
murder;  is  not  not  to  be  considered  without  astonishment. 

But  if  it  be,  on  the  other  part,  remembered,  how  much  this 
opinion  favours  the  laziness  of  some,  and  the  pride  of  others ; 
how  readily  some  men  confide  in  natural  sagacity,  and  how 
willingly  most  would  spare  themselves  the  labour  of  accurate 
reading  and  tedious  inquiry  ;  it  will  be  easily  discovered  how 
much  the  interest  of  multitudes  was  engaged  in  the  production 
and  continuance  of  this  opinion,  and  how  cheaply  those  of  whom 
it  was  known  that  they  practised  physic  before  they  studied  it, 
might  satisfy  themselves  and  others  with  the  example  of  the 
illustrious  Sydenham. 

It  is  therefore  in  an  uncommon  degree  useful  to  publish  a 
true  account  of  this  memorable  man,  that  pride,  temerity,  and 
idleness,  may  be  deprived  of  that  patronage  which  they  have 
enjoyed  too  long;  that  life  may  be  secured  from  the  dangerous 
experiments  of  the  ignorant  and  presumptuous ;  and  that  those 
who  shall  hereafter  assume  the  im|X)rtant  province  of  superin- 
tending the  health  of  others,  may  learn,  from  this  great  master 
of  the  art,  that  the  only  means  of  arriving  at  eminence  and  suc- 
cess are  labour  and  study. 

From  these  false  reports  it  is  probable  that  another  arose,  to 
which,  though  it  cannot  be  with  equal  certainty  confuted,  it 
does  not  appear  that  entire  credit  ought  to  be  given.  The  ac- 
quisition oi  a  Latin  style  did  not  seem  consistent  with  the  man- 
ner of  life  imputed  to  him;  nor  was  it  probable,  that  he,  who 
had  so  diligently  cultivated  the  ornamental  parts  of  general 
literature,  would  have  neglected  the  essential  studies  of  his  own 
profession.  Those  therefore  who  were  determined,  at  whatever 
price,  to  retain  him  in  tiieir  own  party,  and  represent  him 
equally  ignorant  and  daring  with  themselves,  denied  him  the 
credit  of  writing  his  own  works  in  the  language  in  which  they 
were  published,  and  asserted,  but  witliout  proof,  that  they  were 
composed  by  him  in  English,  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Dr. 
]Mapletoft. 

Whether  Dr.  Mapletoft  lived  and  was  familiar  with  him  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  in  which  these  several  treatises  were  printed, 
treatises  written  on  particular  occasions,  and  printed  at  periods 
considerably  distant  from  each  other,  we  have  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  inquiring,  and  therefore  cannot  demonstrate  the  false* 
hood  of  this  report  :  but  if  it  be  considered  how  unlikely  it  is 
that  any  man  should  engage  in  a  work  so  laborious  and  so  litde 
necessary,  only  to  advance  the  reputation  of  another,  or  that  he 
shou}^]  have  leisure  tp  continue  the  same  oflice  upon  all  follow- 
ing occasions ;  if  it  be  rememV^^i^  Y^^vt  ^Idom  such  literary 
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combinations  an  fonnetl,  and  how  soon  they  are  for  the  in^atest 
part  dissolved ;  there  will  appear  no  reason  for  not  allowing 
Dr.  Sydenham  the  laurel  of  eloquence  as  well  as  physic* 

It  irobservabic  that  his  "  Froceasiis  Integri,"  published  after 
l)is  death,  discovers  alone  more  skill  in  ihe  Latin  lan^a^  than 
is  commonly  ascribed  to  him ;  and  it  surely  will  not  be  sus- 
pected, that  the  ofRciousness  of  his  friends  was  continued  after 
his  death,  or  (hat  he  procured  the  book  to  be  translated  only 
that,  by  leaving  it  behind  him,  he  might  secure  his  claim  to  his 
other  writing. 

It  is  asserted  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  that  Dr.  Sydenham,  with 
whom  he  was  familiarly  acquainted,  was  particularly  versed  in 
the  writings  of  the  frreat  Roman  orator  and  philosopher;  and 
there  is  evidently  such  a  luxuriance  in  his  style,  as  may  disco- 
ver the  author  which  gave  him  most  pleasure,  and  most  eag^ed 
his  imitation. 

About  the  same  time  that  he  became  bachelor  of  physic,  he 
obtained,  by  the  interest  of  a  relation,  a  fellowship  of  All  Souls 
college,  having  submitted  by  the  subscription  required  to  the 
authority  of  the  visiters  appoiniedbyllie  parliament,  upon  what 
principles,  or  how  consistently  with  his  former  conduct,  it  is 
now  impossible  to  discover. 

When  he  thought  himself  qualified  for  practice,  he  fixed  his 
residence  in  Westminster,  became  doctor  of  physic  at  Camhridf^^ 
received  a  license  from  the  college  of  physicians,  and  lived  ia 
the  first  degree  of  reputation,  and  the  greatest  affluence  of  prac- 
tice, for  many  years,  without  any  other  enemies  than  those 
which  he  had  raiwd  by  the  superior  merit  of  his  conduct,  the 
brighter  lustre  of  his  abilities,  or  his  improvements  of  his  sci- 
ence, and  his  contempt  of  ))ernicious  methods  supported  only 
by  authority,  in  opposition  1o  sound  reason  and  imliihitahle  ex- 
perience. These  men  arc  indebted  to  him  for  concealing  their 
names,  when  he  records  their  malice,  since  they  have  thereby 
escaped  the  contempt  and  detestation  of  posterity. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  ihst  they  tvbo  have  obtained  the 
highest  reputation,  by  preserving  or  restoring  the  health  of 
others,  have  often  been  hurried  away  before  the  natural  decline  of 

'  SineethcfnrcgoinK  w«i  written,  we  hive  leeti  Mr.  Waril'sLiveiof  the 
ProfcMon  of  Gru-ifimm  Cone^c  ;  wlio,  in  the  Life  oFDr.  Mipleton,  myi,  thit 
in  1676  l>r.  !4y(lrnli>m  publiahect  Ills  "  (Ihicrrtlinnci  mcfticc  circa  mnrlm. 
rum  »Ciiloniiii  liisloriam  cl  ciif»lioni-ra,"  whicli  lip  dcilicilnl  In  Dr.  Haple- 
ton,  wbo  ■!  the  tle<urcofthe  aulbor  liid  tnntlnted  (hem  into  I.itin  ;  and 
tliat  ibt' other  piccesof  that  excellent  physician  were  t ran Blateil  into  that 
tan^agp  by  Mr,  Cilbcrt  Harcri  of  Trinity  (;nlle)fe,  Cimliridtfc,  a  itudent  in 
physic  and  fnrnd  of  Dr.  Mapleloft.  But  ai  Mr.  Want,  like  others,  ne^cts 
to  bring  inp  proofof  his  ancTtion,  the  quMtwncaanot&ui;  be  decided  by 
bi*  aulhority,— Oii^-.  EMl, 
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life,  or  have  passed  mtny  of  their  years  under  the  torments  oi 
those  distempers  which  they  profess  to  relieve.  In  this  number 
was  Sydenham,  whose  h^th  b^an  to  fail  in  the  52d  year  of 
his  age,  by  the  frequent  attacks  of  the  gout,  to  which  he  was 
subject  for  a  great  part  of  his  life,  and  which  was  afterwards  ac- 
companied with  the  stone  in  the  kidneys,  and,  its  natural  con- 
sequence, bloody  urine. 

These  were  distempers  which  even  the  art  of  Sydenham 
could  only  palliate,  without  hope  of  a  perfect  cure,  but  which, 
if  he  has  not  been  able  by  his  precepts  to  instruct  us  to  remove, 
be  has  at  least,  by  hb  escample,  taught  us  to  bear:  for  he  never 
betrayed  any  indecent  impatience,  or  unmanly  dejection,  under 
his  torments;  but  supported  himself  by  the  reflections  of  philoso- 
phy, and  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  in  every  interval  of 
ease  applied  himself  to  the  assistance  of  others  with  his  usual 
assiduity. 

After  a  life  thus  usefully  employed  he  died  at  his  bouse  in 
Pall-mall,  on  the  29th  of  December,  1689,  and  was  buried  in 
the  aisle,  near  the  south  door  of  the  church  of  St  James  in 
Westminster. 

Wliat  was  bis  character  as  a  physician,  appears  from  the 
treatises  which  he  has  left,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  epito- 
mise or  transcribe ;  and  from  them  it  may  likewise  be  collected, 
that  his  skill  in  physic  was  not  his  hip;hest  excellence;  that  his 
whole  character  was  amiable ;  that  his  chief  view  was  the  benefit 
of  mankind,  and  the  chief  motive  of  his  actions  the  will  of 
God,  whom  he  mentions  with  reverence  well  becoming  the 
most  enlightened  and  most  penetrating  mind.  He  was  benevo- 
lent, candid,  and  communicative,  sincere,  and  religious ;  qualities, 
which  it  were  happy  if  they  could  copy  from  him  who  emnlate 
his  knowledge,  and  imitate  his  methods. 


CHEYNEL.* 


There  is  always  this  advantage  in  contending  with  illudtri* 
0U8  adversaries,  that  the  combatant  is  equally  immortalized  by 
conquest  or  defeat.  He  that  dies  by  the  sword  of  a  hero  will 
always  be  mentioned  when  the  acts  of  his  enemy  are  mention- 
ed. The  man,  of  whose  life  the  following  account  is  offered  to 
the  public,  was  indeed  eminent  among  his  own  party,  and  had 
qaalities,  which,  employed  in  a  good  cause,  would  have  given 
him  some  claim  to  distinction ;  but  no  ^one  is  now  so  much 
blinded  with  bigotry,  as  to  imagine  him  equal  either  to  Ham- 
mood  or  Chillingworth ;  nor  would  his  memory,  perhaps,  have 
been  preserved,  had  he  not,  by  being  conjoined  with  illustrious 
names,  become  the  object  of  public  curiosity. 

Francis  Chetnel  was  born  in  1608  at  Oxford,!  where  hia 
father  Dr.  John  Cheynel,  who  had  been  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
eoll^e,  practised  physic  with  great  reputation.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  one  of  the  grammar  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1633  became  a  member  of  the  uni^ 
irersity. 

It  is  probable  that  he  lost  his  father  when  he  was  very  young; 
for  it  appears,  that  before  1629  his  mother  had  married  Dr. 
Abbot,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  whom  she  had  likewise  buried. 
From  this  marriage  he  received  great  advantage ;  for  his  mother 
being  now  allied  to  Dr.  Brent,  then  warden  of  Merton  college, 
exerted  her  interest  so  vigorously,  that  he  was  admitted  there 
a  probationer,  and  afterwaixls  obtained  a  fellowship.:^ 

Having  taken  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  he  was  admitted 
to  orders  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
held  a  curacy  near  Oxford,  together  with  his  fellowship.  He 
continued  in  his  college  till  he  was  qualified  by  his  years  of 
residence  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  which  he  at- 
tempted to  take  in  1611,  but  was  denied  his  grace,§  for  dispute 

*  Tint  printed  in  The  Student,  1751.  H. 
j  Vide  Wood'i  Ath.  Ox.  Onff .  Edit. 
%  Vide  Wood's  Athen.  Ox.     Ori^.  EdU. 
^  Vide  Wood's  Hist.  Umv.  Ox.    Orig.Edit. 
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ing  ooncerning  predeatiiuitiOD,  eotitrtry  to  the  lung't  itjfoa^ 
tions. 

This  refiuti  of  his  de^^ree  he  mentions  in  his  dedientioD  to 
his  account  of  Mr.  Chillingworth :  *'  Do  not  conceive  thit  I 
snatch  up  my  pen  in  an  angry  mood,  that  I  might  vent  usj 
dangerous  wit,  and  ease  my  overburdened  spleen ;  no,  no,  I  have 
ahnost  foigotten  the  visitation  of  Merton  colleget  end  the  deoiil 
of  my  grace,  the  plundering  of  my  house,  and  little  library :  I 
know  when  and  where,  and  of  whom,  to  demand  satisfaciien 
tor  all  these  injuries  and  indignities.  I  have  learnt  eentmm 
phgag  S^Mtrtana  nobUiiaie  coneoguere.  I  have  not  learnt  hiom 
to  plunder  others  of  goods,  or  living,  and  make  myself  amends 
hy  ibree  of  arms.  I  will  not  take  a  living  which  beloDged  I9 
fuy  civil,  studious,  learned  delinquent;  qnleas  it  be  the  OMish 
pqslected  commendam  of  some  lordly  prelate,  condemned  lif 
the  known  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  hif^iest  court  of  the  kiB|^ 
fbun,  for  some  ofieoce  of  the  fiist  magnitude/' 

It  is  observable,  that  he  declares  himself  to  have  almost  fiv- 
got  his  injuries  and  indignities,  though  he  recounts  them  with 
an  appearance  of  acrimony,  which  is  no  proof  that  the  imprct> 
sion  is  much  weakened ;  and  insinuates  his  design  of  demanding, 
at  a  proper  time,  saiisraction  for  them. 

These  lexations  were  the  consequence  rather  of  the  abuse  of 
learning,  than  the  want  of  it ;  no  one  that  reads  his  works  can 
doubt  that  he  was  turbulent,  obstinate,  and  petulant,  and  ready 
o  instruct  his  superiors,  when  he  most  needed  instruction  fion 
them.  Whatever  he  believed  (and  the  warmth  of  his  imagina- 
tion naturally  made  him  precipitate  in  forming  his  opinions) 
he  thought  himself  obliged  to  profess ;  and  what  he  professed 
be  wss  ready  to  defend,  without  that  modesty  which  is  always 
prudent,  and  generally  necessary,  and  which,  though  it  was  nsl 
agreeable  to  Mr.  Chcynel's  temper,  and  therefore  readily  con* 
demned  by  him,  is  a  very  useful  associate  to  truth,  and  oAea 
introduces  her  by  degrees,  where  she  never  could  have  foicsd 
her  way  by  argument  or  declamation. 

A  temper  of  this  kind  is  generally  inconvenient  and  ofiensifS 
in  any  society,  but  in  a  place  of  education  is  least  to  be  tolerated; 
lor,  as  authority  is  necessary  to  instruction,  whoever  endca* 
Tours  to  destroy  subordination,  by  weakening  that  reverence 
which  is  claimed  by  those  to  whom  the  guardianship  of  youth  is 
committed  by  their  country,  defeats  at  once  the  institution  ;aad 
may  be  justly  driven  from  a  society  by  which  he  thinks  hiaih 
self  too  wise  to  be  governed,  and  in  which  he  is  too  young  la 
teach,  and  too  opinionative  to  learn. 

This  may  be  readily  supposed  to  have  been  the  case  of  Chsy- 
nel :  and  I  know  not  bow  those  ean  be  bhmed  for  eensoriflg  hii 
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eaodiKt,  Of  putiia)tin(^  his  diBobedienee,  who  had  a  right  (0 
^vem  him,  and  who  might  certainly  act  wilh  equal  siocerityr 
and  wilh  ereslcr  knowied^. 

With  refpird  to  ihe  visitiitian  of  Marlon  coll^;^,  the  acconnt 
[l  equally  obscure.  Vi-tilen  are  welt  known  to  be  generally 
ealled  to  rcKulnlc  the  alfairs  of  colleges,  when  the  member  ili»> 
>^rcc  with  their  bend,  or  one  wilh  snolher  ;  and  the  temper  that 
Vt.  Cheyiiel  discovers  will  easily  incline  his  rpnders  to  suspect 
that  hn  could  not  long  live  in  any  pbi^e  without  finding  some 
Mc»ioti  for  debate  ;  nor  debate  any  question  without  carrying 
his  opposition  to  such  a  length  ns  might  make  n  moderator  ne- 
ecMary.  Whether  this  was  his  conduct  ut  Mcrion,  or  whether 
an  appeal  to  the  visiters'  authority  wag  made  by  him  or  his  ad- 
versaries, or  any  other  member  of  the  college,  is  not  to  be 
known  :  it  appears  only  that  there  was  a  visitation,  that  he  auJ^ 
tentl  by  it,  and  rescntt-d  his  p<inishment. 

lie  was  aflerwarda  presented  to  a  living  of  great  value  near 
Banbury,  where  he  had  some  dispute  with  Archbishop  Laud.  Of 
this  dispute  1  have  found  no  particular  account.  Calamy  only 
says  he  had  a  nifSe  wilh  Bishop  Laud,  while  at  his  height. 

Hat!  Cheynel  been  equal  to  his  adverwary  in  greatness  and 
learning,  it  bad  not  been  caoy  to  have  found  either  a  more  pro- 
per opposite ;  for  they  were  both  to  the  last  degree  zealous,  ac- 
live,  and  pertinacious,  and  would  have  afforded  mankind  a  spee> 
taele  of  resolution  and  boldness  not  ol\cn  to  be  seen.  Itut  Ihtt 
amosement  of  beholding  the  struggle  woald  hardly  have  been 
wilhoiit  danger,  as  they  were  too  fit-ry  not  to  have  cnmniunicaleil 
Iheir  heat,  though  it  should  have  produced  a  conflagratioa  of 
their  country. 

■  About  the  year  1641,  when  the  whole  nation  was  engaged  in 
(he  controversy  about  the  rights  of  the  church,  and  necessity 
ofepisropacy;  he  declared  himself  a  Presbyterian,  and  an  ene- 
my to  bishops,  liturgies,  ceremonies,  and  was  considered  aa  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  acute  of  his  party;  fur  having  spent 
much  of  his  life  in  a  college,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  had  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  books,  which  tlic  vehemence  of  his 
temper  enabled  him  often  to  diiiplay,  when  a  more  limoruiis 
nun  would  have  been  silent,  thniigli  in  learning  not  his  inferior. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  Mr.  Cheynel,  in  consequence  of 
his  principles,  declared  himMrIf  for  the  Parliament;  and  a$  he 
appears  to  have  held  it  as  a  {\n\  principle  ih«t  all  gieal  and 
noble  spirits  abhor  neutrality,  there  is  no  doidit  but  that  he  ex- 
erted himself  to  gain  proselytes,  and  to  priunotc  the  interest  of 
that  party  which  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  espouse  These 
leavoun  were  so  much  regarded  by  tlic  Parliameot,  tha^ 
ling  takco  the  eonvenant,  he  wai  nominated  one  of  the  Am 
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iembljr  of  DivioM,  who  were  to  meet  at  WeatminMer  fiir  Ibe 
aettlement  of  the  new  discipliae. 

The  distinction  drew  necessarily  noon  him  the  hatred  of  the 
cavaliers ;  and  his  living  bnng  not  &r  distant  from  the  kin|^ 
head-quartersy  he  received  a  visit  from  some  of  thetroopa»  who^ 
as  he  affirms,  plundered  his  house,  and  drove  him  from  it*  His 
liting,  which  was,  I  suppose,  considered  as  forfisited  by  his  ab> 
aence  (though  he  was  not  suftred  to  continue  upon  it)  was  givp 
to  a  clergyman,  of  whom  he  aays  that  he  would  become  a  at^pi 
better  than  a  pulpit ;  a  censure  which  I  can  neither  eonfvto  nor 
admit,  because  I  have  not  discovered  who  was  his  siicensssn 
He  then  retired  into  Sussex,  to  exercise  his  ministry  among  bW 
friends,  in  a  place  where,  as  he  observes,  there  had  been  Ktda 
of  the  power  of  religion  either  known  or  practised.  As  no.ieih. 
aon  can  be  given  why  the  inhabitants  of  Sussex  should  Jmt 
less  knowledge  or  virtue  than  those  of  other  placea,  it  may  hi' 
suspected  that  he  mesne  nothing  more  than  a  place  where  the 
Presbyterian  discipliae  or  principles  hsd  never  been  reeeivedb 
We  now  observe,  that  the  Methodists,  where  they  scatter  their 
opinions,  represent  themselves  ss  preaching  the  gospel  to  unoDB" 
verted  nations ;  and  enthusiasts  of  all  kinds  have  been  inclined 
to  disguise  their  particular  tenets  with  pompous  appellatioM, 
and  to  imagine  themselves  the  great  instruments  of  salvation; 
yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  all  places  are  not  equally  enlight- 
ened ;  that  in  the  most  civilized  nations  there  are  many  comen 
which  may  be  called  barbarous,  where  neither  politeness  nor  re- 
ligion, nor  the  common  arts  of  life,  have  yet  been  cultivated; 
and  it  is  likewise  certain,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Sussex  have 
been  sometimes  mentioned  as  remarkable  for  brutality. 

From  Sussex  he  went  often  to  London,  where,  in  1643,  ba 
preached  three  times  before  the  Parliament ;  and,  returning  in 
November  to  Colchester  to  keep  the  monthly  fast  there,  as  wis 
his  custom,  he  obtained  a  convoy  of  sixteen  soldiers,  whose  brav- 
ery or  good  fortune  was  such  that  they  faced  and  put  to  flight 
more  than  two  hundred  of  the  king's  forces. 

f  n  this  journey  he  found  Mr.  Chillingworth  in  the  hands  of 
the  Parliament's  troops,  of  whose  sickness  and  death  he  gate 
the  account  which  has  been  sufficiently  made  known  to  the 
learned  world  by  Mr.  Maizeaux,  in  his  life  of  Chillingworth. 

With  regard  to  this  relation  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  k 
written  with  an  air  of  fearless  veracity,  and  with  the  spirit  of  a 
man  who  thinks  his  cause  just,  and  his  behaviour  without  ra> 
proach ;  nor  does  there  appear  any  reason  for  doubting  (hat 
Cheynel  spoke  and  acted  as  he  relates ;  for  he  does  not  publish 
an  apology,  but  a  challenge,  and  writes  not  so  much  to  obviate 
calumnies^  aa  to  gain  from  others  that  applause  which  he  aeems 
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to  have  bestowed  very  liberally  upon  himself  for  his  behaviour 
on  that  occasion. 

Since,  therefore,  this  relation  is  credible^  a  great  part  of  it 
being  supported  by  evidence  which  cannot  te  refuted,  Mr. 
Maizeaux  seems  very  justly,  in  his  Life  of  Mr.  Chillingworth, 
to  oppose  the  common  report  that  his  life  was  shortened  by  the 
inhumanity  of  those  to  whom  he  was  a  prisoner  ;  for  Cheynel 
appears  to  have  preserved,  amidst  all  his  detestation  of  the  opi- 
Dions  which  he  imputed  to  them,  a  great  kindness  to  his  person, 
and  veneration  for  his  capacity :  nor  does  he  appear  to  have 
been  cruel  to  him,  otherwise  than  by  that  incessant  importunity 
of  disputation,  to  which  he  was  doubtless  incited  by  a  sincere 
belief  of  the  danger  of  his  soul,  if  he  should  die  without  renounc- 
ing some  of  his  opinions. 

The  same  kindness  which  made  him  desirous  to  convert  him 
before  his  death,  would  incline  him  to  preserve  him  from  dying 
before  he  was  converted  ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  that  when 
the  castle  was  yielded,  he  took  care  to  procure  him  a  commo- 
dious lodging  :  when  he  was  to  have  been  unseasonably  removed, 
he  attempted  to  shorten  his  journey,  which  he  knew  would  be 
dangerous ;  when  the  physician  was  disgusted  by  Ghillingworth'a 
distrust,  he  prevailed  upon  him,  as  the  symptoms  grew  more 
dangerous,  to  renew  his  visits ;  and  when  death  left  no  other 
act  of  kindness  to  be  practised,  procured  him  the  rites  of  burial, 
which  some  would  have  denied  him. 

Having  done  thus  far  justice  to  the  humanity  of  Cheynel,  it 
is  proper  to  inquire  how  far  he  deserves  blame.  He  appears  to 
ha%'e  extended  none  of  that  kindness  to  the  opinions  of  Chil- 
lingworth  he  showed  to  his  person ;  for  he  interprets  every 
word  in  the  worst  sense,  and  seems  industrious  to  discover  in 
ever  line  heresies,  which  might  have  escaped  for  ever  any  other 
apprehension  :  he  appears  always  suspicious  of  some  latent  ma- 
lignity, and  ready  to  persecute  what  he  only  suspects,  with  the 
nme  violence  as  if  it  had  been  openly  avowed  :  in  all  his  pro- 
cedure, he  shows  himself  sincere,  but  without  candour. 

About  this  time  Cheynel,  in  pursuance  of  his  natural  ardour, 
attended  the  army  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
and  added  the  praise  of  valour  to  that  of  learning;  for  he  distin- 
guished himself  so  much  by  his  personal  bravery,  and  obtained 
90  much  skill  in  the  science  of  war,  that  his  commands  were 
obeyed  by  the  colonels  with  as  much  respect  as  those  of  the  ge- 
neral. He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  born  a  soldier ;  for  he 
had  an  intrepidity  which  was  never  to  be  shaken  by  any  danger, 
and  a  spirit  of  enterprise  not  to  be  discouraged  by  difficulty, 
which  were  supported  by  an  unusual  degree  of  bodily  strength. 
His  services  of  all  kinds  were  thought  of  so  much  importance 
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by  the  Parliament,  that  they  bestowed  upon  him  the  living  of 
Petworth,  in  Sussex.  This  living  was  of  the  value  of  £100  per 
annum,  from  which  they  had  ejected  a  man  remarkable  for  his 
loyalty,  and  therefore,  in  their  opinion,  not  worthy  of  such 
revenues.  And  it  may  be  inquired  whether,  in  accepting  this 
preferment,  Cheynel  did  not  violate  the  protestation  which  he 
makes  in  the  pas!»a^  already  recited,  and  whether  he  did  not 
suffer  his  resolutions  to  be  overborn  by  the  temptations  of  wealth* 

In  1646,  when  Oxford  was  taken  by  the  forces  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  reformation  of  the  university  was  resoli'ed,  Mr. 
Cheynel  was  sent,  with  six  others,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
visitation  ;  being  authorised  by  the  Parliament  to  preach  in  any 
of  the  churches,  without  regard  to  the  right  of  the  members  of 
Hie  university,  that  their  doctrine  might  prepare  their  hearers 
for  the  changes  which  were  intended. 

When  they  arrived  at  Oxford,  they  began  to  execute  their 
commission,  by  possessing  themselves  of  the  pulpits ;  bat,  if 
the  relation  of  Wood*  is  to  be  regarded,  were  heard  wiih  very 
little  veneration.  Those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  iht 
preachers  of  Oxford,  and  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England, 
were  offended  at  the  emptiness  of  their  discourses,  which  were 
noisy  and  unmeaning ;  at  the  unusual  gestures,  the  wild  distor- 
tions, and  the  uncouth  tone  with  which  they  were  delivered ;  at 
the  coldness  of  their  prayers  for  the  king,  and  the  vehemence 
and  exuberance  of  those  which  they  did  not  full  to  utter  for  the 
blessed counciis  dind  actions  of  the  Parliament  and  army;  and 
at,  what  was  surely  not  to  be  remarked  without  indignation, 
their  omission  of  the  Lord's  Praver. 

But  power  easily  supplied  the  want  of  reverence,  and  they 
proceeded  in  their  plan  of  reformation  ;  and  thinking  sermons 
cot  so  efficacious  to  conversion  as  private  interrogatories  and 
exhortations,  they  established  a  weekly  meeting  for  "  freeing 
tender  consciences  from  scruple,"  at  a  house  that,  from  the  busi- 
ness to  which  it  was  appropriated,  was  called  the  ''  Scruple- 
shop." 

With  this  project  they  were  so  well  pleased,  that  they  sent 
to  the  Parliament  an  account  of  it,  which  was  afterwards  printed, 
and  is  ascribed  by  Wood  to  Mr.  Chcynt-I.  They  continued  for 
some  weeks  to  hold  their  meetings  rcgularl}^  and  lo  admit  great 
numbers,  whom  curiosity,  or  a  desire  of  conviction,  or  a  com- 
pliance with  the  prevailing  party,  broui;ht  thither.  But  their 
tranquillity  was  quickly  disturbed  by  the  turbulence  of  the  Inde- 
pendents, whose  opinions  then  prevailed  among  the  soldien* 
and  were  very  industriously  propagated  by  the  discourses  of 

*  Vide  Wood's  Hist.  Antiq.  Oson.— Ori^.  £db'f. 
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WiUnm  Earbury,  a  preacher  of  great  reputation  among  them, 
who  one  day  gathering  a  considerable  number  of  his  most  zeal- 
ous followers,  went  to  the  house  appointed  for  the  resolution  of 
scruples,  on  a  day  which  was  set  apart  for  the  disquisition  of 
the  dignity  and  ofiSce  of  a  minister,  and  began  to  dispute  with 
great  vehemence  against  the  Presbyterians,  whom  he  denied  to 
have  any  true  ministers  among  them,  and  whose  assemblies  he 
aflBrmed  not  to  be  the  true  church.  He  was  opposed  wiih  equd 
heat  by  the  Presbyterians,  and  at  length  they  agreed  to  examine 
the  point  another  day,  in  a  regular  disputation.  Accordingly 
they  appointed  the  twelfth  of  November  for  an  inquiry,  **  whe- 
ther, in  the  Christian  church,  the  office  of  minister  is  committed 
to  any  particular  persons  ?" 

On  the  day  fixed,  the  antagonists  appeared,  each  attended  by 
great  numbers ;  but  when  the  question  was  proposed,  they  be- 
gan to  wrangle,  not  about  the  doctrine  which  they  had  engaged 
to  examine,  but  about  the  terms  of  the  proposition,  which  the 
Independents  alleged  to  be  changed  since  their  agreement ;  and 
at  length  the  soldiers  insisted  that  the  question  should  be, 
''  Whether  those  who  call  themselves  ministers  h«ive  more  right 
or  power  to  preach  the  gospel  than  any  other  man  that  is  a  Chris- 
tian?'* This  question  was  debated  for  some  time  with  great 
vehemence  and  confusion^,  but  without  any  prospect  of  a  conclu* 
■ion.  At  length,  one  of  the  soldiers,  who  thought  they  had  an 
equal  right  with  the  rest  to  engage  in  the  controversy,  demanded 
of  the  Presbyterians,  whence  they  themselves  received  their 
orders,  whether  from  bishops  or  any  other  persons  ?  This  un- 
expected interrogatory  put  them  to  great  difficulties ;  for  it  hap- 
pened that  they  were  all  ordained  by  the  bishops,  which  they 
durst  not  acknowledge,  for  fear  of  exposing  themselves  to  a 
general  censure,  and  being  convicted  from  their  own  declan- 
tions,  in  which  they  had  frequently  condemned  Episcopacy  as 
contrary  to  Christianity  ;  nor  durst  they  deny  it,  because  they 
night  have  been  confuted,  and  must  have  at  once  sunk  into 
contempt  The  soldiers  seeing  their  perplexity,  insulted  them ; 
and  went  away  boasting  of  their  victory  :  nor  did  the  Presbyte- 
rians, for  some  time,  recover  spirit  enough  to  renew  their  meet- 
ings, or  to  proceed  in  the  work  of  easing  consciences. 

Earbury,  exulting  at  the  victory,  which  not  his  own  abilitiea, 
but  the  subtlety  of  the  soldier  had  procured  him,  began  to  vent 
hia  notions  of  every  kind  without  scruple,  and  at  length  asserted 
that  '*  the  saints  had  an  equal  measure  of  the  divine  nature  with 
our  Saviour,  though  not  equally  manifeat."  At  the  same  time 
he  took  u|)on  him  the  dignity  of  a  prophet,  and  began  to  utter 
predictions  relating  to  the  aCbirs  of  England  and  Ireland. 

His  prophecies  were  not  much  regardedi  but  his  doctrine  was 
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censared  by  tto  P^vebytarians  in  their  polpiti;  and  Mr.  OhaHF- 
nel  challenged  him  to  a  dispotatiOD,  to  whioh  he  Kraed,  and  it 
his  first  appearance  in  St  Mary's  churdi  addressed  bla'andif 
in  the  following  manner : 

*<  Christian  fnends,  kind  fdlow-aoldierss  and  worthy  atudanlib 
ly  the  humble  serrant  of  all  mankind,  am  this  dtty  diawii 
against  my  will,  out  of  my  cell  into  this  public  aaaannUyy  kf 
the  double  chain  of  accusation  and  a  chdienge  firom  the  psUlt 
I  have  been  chai^ged  with  heresy;  I  have  been  chaUeogBdla 
come  hither  in  a  letter  written  by  Bfr«  Francis  ChqrneL  Ham 
then  I  stand  in  defence  of  myadf  uid  my  doctrine,  wUehf 
ahall  introduce  with  only  this  declaration,  that  I  chdm  not  Iba 
ofSce  of  a  minister  on  account  of  any  outward  call,  thomilbl 
formerly  received  ordinations ;  nor  do  I  boaat  of  iUumimmHt^ 
at  the  knowledge  of  our  Saviour,  thouch  I  have  been  hdd  ia 
esteem  by  others,  and  formeriy  by  mysd£  For  I  now  deehiii^ 
that  I  know  nothing,  and  am  nothing,  nor  would  I  be  thoiq^ 
of  otherwise  than  as  an  inquirer  and  seeker.'' 

He  then  advanced  his  former  position  in  stronger  terms,  aai 
with  additions  equally  detestable,  which  Cheynel  attacked  with 
the  vehemence  which,  in  so  warm  a  temper,  such  horrid  asser> 
tions  might  naturally  excite.  The  dispute,  frequently  interrupt* 
ed  by  the  clamours  of  the  audience,  and  tumults  raised  to  discoa- 
cert  Cheynel,  who  was  very  unpopular,  continued  about  (bar 
hours,  and  then  both  the  controvertists  grew  weary,  and  retired. 
The  Presbyterians  afterwards  thought  they  should  more  speedily 
put  an  end  to  the  heresies  of  Earbury  by  power  than  by  argn* 
ment ;  and,  by  soliciting  Greneral  Fairfax,  procured  his  removal 

Mr.  Cheynel  published  an  account  of  this  dispute,  under  dtt 
title  of  ^^  Faith  triumphing  over  Error  and  Heresy,  in  a  Revefah 
tion,"  &C.  nor  can  it  be  doubted  but  he  had  the  victory,  where 
his  cause  gave  him  so  great  superiority. 

Somewhat  before  this,  his  captious  and  petulant  dispositisn 
engaged  him  in  a  controversy,  from  which  he  could  not  exped 
to  gain  equal  reputation.  Dr.  Hammond  had  not  long  heme 
published  his  Practical  Catechism^  in  which  Mr  Cheynel,  ao* 
cording  to  his  custom,  found  many  errors  implied,  if  not  assert' 
ed;  and  therefore,  as  it  was  much  read,  thought  it  conveoisal 
to  censure  it  in  the  pulpit  Of  this  Dr.  Hammond  being  in> 
formed,  desired  him  in  a  letter  to  communicate  his  objectioes; 
to  which  Mr.  Cheynel  returned  an  answer,  written  with  his  osial 
temper,  and  therefore  somewhat  perverqe.  The  conlrovmy 
was  drawn  out  to  a  considerable  length ;  and  the  papera  on  badi 
sides  were  afterwards  made  public  by  Dr.  Hammond. 

In  1647,  it  was  determined  by  Pariiament,  that  the  refimna- 
iion  of  Qzibrd  should  be  more  vigoroosiy  carried  on ;  and  Mn 
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btjmd  WIS  nominated  one  of  (he  visltt^re.  The  ^neral  pra- 
bv  or  (he  visiialioii,  Ihe  firmness  and  Iklolily  of  ihe  sludeota, 
B  atUlrsM  by  which  Ihe  inquiry  was  ilelaved,  aiut  the  ^teadi- 
■s  wilh  which  it  was  op|)i)i>i.'tl.  which  are  very  panicuUrlf 
btetl  by  Wood,  mid  after  him  by  Walker,  it  iis  not  neeesMry 
b  menhoii  here,  as  [hey  relate  not  more  to  Dr.  CheynelS  life 
km  lltose  of  his  aasociaie*. 

^There  is  indeed  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  more  aa- 
e  and  Tiruleni  ihan  the  rest,  be'  auM?  he  appears  to  have  beoi 
iBrK^d  in  a  particular  manoer  with  some  of  their  most  un- 
■ifiahle  measures.  He  was  accused  of  proposine  thai  the 
■mbcTS  of  Itie  Ufiivcr-iity  should  he  denied  the  assistance  of 
nnsri,  and  was  lampooucd  bj  name,  as  a  madmaD,  id  a  satire 
Wniten  uit  the  visitilion. 

One  action,  which  shows  ihe  violence  of  his  temper,  and  his 
dinTKiird  both  of  iiimianiiy  anil  decency,  when  they  came  in 
eompeiiiion  with  his  p«v<iions,  miist  not  he  foreolten.  The 
viHilem,  being  ollirndcd  at  the  olMtiiiacy  of  Dr.  Fell,  denn  of 
Chrift-chun-h,  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  University,  having  first 
deprived  him  of  his  vice-chanrellorship.  determined  afterwards 
L  SB  disposse.ss  him  of  his  deanery  ;  nml,  in  llie  course  of  their 
'  Dcec-iin^.  thought  it  proper  to  seize  upon  his  chambers  ia 
e  eollcf;e.  This  was  an  act  which  most  men  would  >iillini;l)r 
Vfi  referred  to  the  olGcer^  to  whom  the  law  asKi^neil  it;  but 
fdeyncl's  fury  prompted  him  to  a  difllrcnl  conduct.  He,  and 
P^irc«  more  of  iho  visiters,  went  and  demanded  admission; 
hich,  beitif;  sieaUity  rcfu.-«d  them,  they  iihlnined  by  Ihe  usist- 
•nee  of  a  file  of  soldivrD,  who  forced  the  ditofs  with  pickaxes. 
Then  cnlerine.  they  saw  Mrs.  Fell  in  the  Indpngs.  Dr.  Fdl 
beins  in  prison  at  London,  and  ordered  hor  to  quit  ihcm.  but 
fiHind  her  ngt  more  obsequious  than  her  husband.  Tliey  re> 
IWIUkI  their  ordci>  with  menaces,  but  were  not  uliic  to  prevail 
span  her  to  remove.  They  then  retired,  and  left  her  cxpiwed 
ts  the  brutality  of  the  soldiers,  whom  they  commanded  to  keep 
poneasion,  which  Mrs.  Fell  however  did  not  leave.  Abnul  nins 
dsya  afterwards  she  received  and  her  visit  of  the  same  kind  from 
the  new  Chancellor,  the  Earl  iif  Pembroke;  whu  having;,  like 
Iho  others,  ordered  her  to  depart  without  effect,  treated  I 
with  reproachful  Ian^at;e.  and  at  last  cummanded  the  solHii 
lo  lake  her  up  in  her  chair,  and  carry  her  nut  of  doors,  Hfll 
daUfEhlnrs.  and  some  other  (renilewomen  that  were  wilh  boT^ 
wen:  afterwards  trealeil  In  ihe  name  mannrr ;  one  of  whuin  (>r«>  1 
dicieU,  without  di-jeetian,  that  she  should  enier  the  house  agaia 
with  less  difliciilty  at  some  other  time;  nor  was  she  miatakoil 
ia  her  conjecture,  for  Dr.  Fell  lived  to  be  rutored  lo  hil  • 
dMoer]'. 
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At  the  reception  of  the  Chaocelior,  Cheyoei,  as  the  most  a 
complished  of  the  visiters,  had  the  province  of  presenting  him 
with  the  ensisnis  of  his  office,  some  of  which  were  counterfisit, 
and  addressing  him  with  a  proper  oration.  Of  this  speeeh^ 
which  Wood  has  preserved,  I  shall  ^ive  some  passages^  bf 
which  a  judgment  may  be  made  of  his  oratory. 

Of  the  staves  of  the  beadles  he  observes,  that  ^*  some  are 
stained  with  double  guilt,  that  some  are  pale  with  fear,  and  that 
others  have  been  made  use  of  as  crutches  for  the  support  of  bad 
causes  and  desperate  fortunes ;"  and  he  remarks  of  the  book  of 
statutes  which  he  delivers,  that  **  the  ignorant  may  perhaps  ad- 
mire the  splendour  of  the  cover,  but  the  learned  know  that  the 
real  treasure  is  within."  Of  these  two  sentences  it  is  easily 
discovered,  that  the  first  is  forced  and  unnatural,  and  the  second 
trivial  and  low. 

Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Cheynel  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity,  for  which  his  grace  had  been  denied  him 
in  1641,  and,  as  he  then  suffered  for  an  ill-timed  assertion  of  the 
Presbyterian  doctrines,  he  obtained  that  his  degree  should  be 
dated  from  the  time  at  which  he  was  refused  it;  an  honour, 
which,  however,  did  not  secure  him  from  being  soon  after  pub- 
licly reproached  as  a  madman. 

But  the  vigour  of  Cheynel  was  thought  by  his  companions 
to  deserve  profit  as  well  as  honour;  and  Dr.  Bailey,  the  presi- 
dent of  St.  John's  College,  being  not  more  obedient  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Parliament  than  the  rest,  was  deprived  of  his 
revenues  and  authority,  with  which  Mr.  Cheynel  was  imme- 
diately invested ;  who,  with  his  usual  coolness  and  modesty, 
took  possession  of  the  lodgings  soon  after  by  breaking  open  the 
doors. 

This  preferment  being  not  thought  adequate  to  the  deserts  or 
abilities  of  Mr.  Cheynel,  it  was  therefore  desired,  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  parliament,  that  the  visiters  would  recommend  him  to 
the  lectureship  of  divinity  founded  by  the  Lady  Margaret  To 
recommend  him  and  to  choose  was  at  that  time  the  same ;  and 
he  had  now  the  pleasure  of  propagating  his  darling  doctrine  of 
predestination,  without  interruption,  and  without  danger. 

Being  tiius  flushed  with  power  and  success,  there  is  little  rea- 
son for  doubting  that  he  gave  way  to  his  natural  vehemence, 
and  indulged  himself  in  the  utmost  excesses  of  raging  zeal,  by 
which  he  was  indeed  so  much  distinguished,  that  in  a  satire 
mentioned  by  Wood,  he  is  dignified  by  the  title  of  Arch-visiter; 
an  appellation  which  he  seems  to  have  been  industrious  to 
deserve  by  severity  and  inflexibility :  for,  not  contented  with 
the  commission  which  he  and  his  colleagues  had  already  received, 
he  procured  six  or  seven  of  the  members  of  parliament  to  meet 
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JlrtviteTy  in  Mr.  Rouse's  lodgingi!,  ami  assume  the  style  anil  au- 
ihorily  or  a  commiltee,  anil  from  Ihecn  obiained  a  more  cxten- 
aJTC  nijd  lyranDJcal  power,  by  which  tlic  visiters  were  enabled 
to  force  the  Sikmn  League  and  Covmant  am)  the  ntgaltve 
Oath  upon  all  the  members  of  the  Univeisily,  and  to  prusei-nte 
thosi!  for  a  contempt  who  did  not  appear  to  a  citalioii.  at  what- 
r  distance  they  might  be,  and  whatever  reasons  they  might 
en  for  their  aWnce. 

m  this  method  he  easily  drove  great  numbers  from  the  Uui- 

Bity,  whose  plnrti  he  supplied  with  men  of  his  own  opinion, 

iom  he  was  very  inriusirimis  to  draw  from  other  parts,  with 
prooiiheiiof  making;  a  liberal  provision  fortbem  out  of  the  spoils 
of  heretics  and  maliKnaiits. 

Hitving  in  time  almost  extirpated  those  opinions  which  he 
fband  so  prevalent  at  his  arrival,  or  at  least  obliged  those,  who 
Would  not  recant,  to  an  appearance  of  ronformity,  he  wss  at 
Ic-anre  fiir  emptoyments  which  deserve  to  be  recorded  with 
Miiietid4ilion.  About  this  lime,  many  Sucinl:in  writers 
:l>liih  their  notions  with  great  boldness,  which  the 
s  t'on^iiletinj;  us  horeticnl  and  impious,  thought  it 
;  t(i  eonf.iie;  and  thcreforg  ChcyncI,  who  had  now  ob- 
tainf'l  iiisdoctor's  degree,  was  desired,  in  1619.  to  write  ia  vin- 
dication of  the  doctrine  of  the  Tiiiiity,  which  he  performed,  tad 
published  the  next  year. 

He  drew  up  likewise  a  coiifutatioa  of  some  Socinlan  tenets 
advanced  by  John  Fry  ;  a  man  who  spent  grcal  part  of  his  life 
in  ranging  from  one  religion  to  another,  ami  who  sat  bs  one  of 
the  jvidftcs  on  the  king,  hot  was  expelled  nllcrwards  from  the 
house  of  commons,  and  disabled  from  silling  in  parliament.  Dr. 
ChefRcl  is  said  to  have  shown  himself  evidently  superior  to 
bim  in  the  controversy,  and  was  answered  by  him  only  with  an 
opprolirlous  hook  against  the  Presbyterian  clergy. 

Of  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  there  is  found  only  an  ob- 
scure and  confused  account,  fie  quilted  the  Presidentship  of 
St.  John's  and  the  professorship,  in  16.^0,  ss  Cilamy  relates, 
because  he  would  not  tnke  the  cngngeinent,  and  gave  a  proof 
that  he  could  suffer  as  well  as  act  in  a  cause  which  he  behaved 
jnat.  We  have,  indeed,  no  reason  to  question  his  resoluiioa, 
whatever  occa>^ion  might  be  given  to  exert  it ;  nor  is  it  probable 
that  he  feared  afBictton  more  than  danger,  or  that  he  would  not 
have  born  persecution  himself  for  those  opinions  which  iaclin- 
•d  him  to  persecute  others. 

He  did  not  suffer  much  upon  this  occasion  ;  for  he  retained  the 
;  of  Petworth,  lo  which  be  iheoceforward  coniio^  his 
n,  and  where  he  was  very  auiduous,  aod^asCalany  afirtni, 
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very  successful  in  the  exercise  of  his  minify,  it  bein^  his  pecu- 
liar character  to  be  warm  and  zealous  in  his  undertakinyss. 

This  heat  of  his  disposition,  increased  by  the  uncommon  tur- 
bulence of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  by  the  opposition  to 
which  the  unpopular  nature  of  some  of  his  employ  ments  exposed 
him»  was  at  last  heifi;htened  to  distraction,  so  that  he  was  for 
some  years  disordered  in  his  understanding;,  as  both  Wood  and 
Calamy  relate,  but  with  such  difference  as  might  be  expected 
from  their  opposite  principles.  Wood  appears  to  think  that 
a  tendency  to  madness  was  discoverable  in  a  great  part  of  his 
life;  Calamy,  that  it  was  only  transient  and  accidental,  though, 
in  his  additions  to  his  first  narrative,  he  pleads  it  as  an  extenu- 
ation of  that  fury  with  which  his  kindest  friends  confess  him  to 
have  acted  on  some  occasions.  Wood  declares,  that  he  died 
little  better  than  distracted  ;  Calamy,  that  he  was  perfectly  i^ 
oovered  to  a  sound  mind  before  the  Restoration,  at  which  time 
he  retired  to  Preston,  a  small  village  in  Sussei,  being  turned 
out  of  his  living  at  Petworth. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  kept  his  living  till  the  general 
ejection  of  the  Nonconformists;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
asperity  of  his  carriage,  and  the  known  virulence  of  his  temper, 
might  have  raised  him  enemies,  who  were  willing  to  make  him 
feel  the  effects  of  persecution  which  he  had  so  furiously  incited 
against  others ;  but  of  this  incident  of  his  life  there  is  no  parti- 
cular account. 

After  his  deprivation,  he  lived  (till  his  death,  which,  happen- 
ed in  1665)  at  a  small  village  near  Chichester,  upon  a  paternal 
estate,  not  augmented  by  the  large  preferments  wasted  upon 
him  in  the  triumphs  of  his  party  ;  having  been  remarkable, 
throughout  his  life,  for  hospitality  and  contempt  of  money. 
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Edward  Cave  was  born  at  Newton  in  Warwickshire^  Feb. 
29^  1691.  His  father  (Joseph)  was  the  younger  son  of  Mr. 
Edward  Cave,  of  Cave'8-in-the-hole,alone  hoiise^  on  the  Street- 
road  in  the  same  county,  which  took  its  name  from  the  occupier; 
but  having  concurred  with  his  elder  brother  in  cutting  off  the 
entail  of  a  small  hereditary  estate,  by  which  act  it  was  lost  from 
the  family,  he  was  reduced  to  follow  in  Rugby  the  trade  of  a 
shoemaker.  He  was  a  man  of  good  reputation  in  his  narrow 
circle,  and  remarkable  for  strength  and  rustic  intrepidity.  He 
lived  to  a  great  age,  and  was  in  his  latter  years  supported  by  his 
son. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Edward  Cave,  that,  having  a  disposition  to 
literary  attainments,  he  was  not  cut  off  by  the  poverty  of  his 
parents  from  opportunities  of  cultivating  his  faculties.  The  school 
of  Rugby,  in  which  he  had,  by  the  niles  of  its  foundation,  a 
right  to  be  instructed,  was  then  in  high  reputation,  under  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Holyock,  to  whose  care  most  of  the  neighbouring 
families,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  entrusted  their  sons.  He  had 
judgment  to  discover,  and,  for  some  time,  generosity  to  en- 
courage, the  genius  of  young  Cave ;  and  was  so  well  pleased 
with  his  quick  progress  in  the  school,  that  he  declared  his  reso- 
lution to  breed  him  for  the  university,  and  recommended  him  as 
a  servitor  to  some  scholars  of  high  rank.  But  prosperity  which 
depends  upon  the  caprice  of  others  is  of  short  duration.  Cave's 
fuperiority  in  literature  exalted  him  to  an  invidious  familiarity 
with  boys  who  were  far  above  him  in  rank  and  expectations ; 
and,  as  in  unequal  associations  it  always  happens,  whatever  un- 
lucky prank  wan  played  was  imputed  to  Cave.  When  any  mis* 
chief,  great  or  small,  was  done,  though  perhaps  others  boasted 
of  the  stratagem  when  it  was  successful,  yet  upon  detection  or 
miscarriage  the  £iult  was  sure  to  fall  upon  poor  Cave. 

*  This  life  first  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's  Msgaxine  for  1754^  and  is 
mom  printed  from  a  copy  reTised  by  the  author,  at  my  request,  in  1781.  N. 
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At  luty  his  mistress  by  some  invisible  meins  lost  a  favourite 
cock.  Cave  was,  with  little  ezsmiaatioDi  stigmatized  as  the 
thief  or  murderer ;  not  because  he  was  apparently  more  crimi- 
nal than  others,  but  because  he  was  more  easily  reached  by  vin- 
dictive justice.  From  that  time  Mr,  Holyock  withdrew  his 
kindness  visibly  from  him,  and  treated  him  with  harshness,  which 
the  crime,  in  its  utmost  agii;ravation,  could  scarcely  deserve:  and 
which  surely  he  would  have  forborn,  had  he  considered  how 
hardly  the  habitual  influence  of  birth  and  fortune  is  resisted ; 
and  how  frequently  men,  not  wholly  without  sense  of  rirtuei 
are  betrayed  to  acts  more  atrocious  than  the  robbery  of  a  hen- 
roost, by  a  desire  of  pleasing  their  superiors. 

Those  reflections  his  master  never  made,  or  made  without 
efiect;  for  under  pretence  that  Cave  obstructed  the  disciphne 
of  the  school,  by  selling  clandestine  assistance,  and  supplying 
exercises  to  idlers,  he  was  oppressed  with  unreasonable  tasks, 
that  there  might  be  an  opportunity  of  quarelling  with  his  failure ; 
and  when  his  diligence  had  surmounted  them,  no  regard  was 
paid  to  the  performance.  Cave  bore  this  persecution  awhile, 
and  then  left  the  school,  and  the  hope  of  a  literary  education,  to 
seek  some  other  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 

He  was  first  placed  with  a  collector  of  the  excise.  He  used 
to  recount,  with  some  pleasure,  a  journey  or  two  which  he  rode 
with  him  as  his  clerk,  and  relate  the  victories  that  he  gained 
over  the  exciseman  in  grammatical  disputations.  But  the  inso- 
lence of  his  mistress,  who  employed  him  in  servile  drudgery, 
quickly  disgusted  him,  and  he  went  up  to  London  in  quest  of 
more  suitable  employment. 

He  was  recommended  to  a  timber  merchant  at  the  Bankside, 
and  while  he  was  there  on  liking,  is  said  to  have  given  hopes 
of  great  mercantile  abilities ;  but  this  place  he  soon  left,  I  know 
not  for  what  reason,  and  was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  Coliios, 
a  printer  of  some  reputation,  and  deputy  alderman. 

This  was  a  trade  for  which  men  were  formerly  qualified  by 
a  literary  education,  and  which  was  pleasing  to  Cave,  because  it 
furnished  some  employment  for  his  scholastic  attainments.  Here, 
therefore,  he  resolved  to  settle,  though  his  master  and  mistress 
lived  in  per|>ctual  discord,  and  their  house  was  therefore  no 
comfortable  habitation.  From  the  inconveniences  of  these  do- 
mestic tumults  he  was  soon  released,  having  in  only  two  yean 
attained  so  much  skill  in  his  art,  and  gained  so  much  the  confi- 
dence  of  his  master,  that  he  was  sent  without  any  superintendant 
to  conduct  a  printing-office  at  Norwich,  and  publish  a  weekly 
paper.  In  this  undertaking  he  met  with  some  opposition,  which 
produced  a  public  controversy^  and  procured  young  Cave  the 
reputation  of  a  writer. 


I  il'a  master ilied  before  his  apprenticesliip  was  expired;  and  ' 
je  tvftc  iiDt  able  to  bear  ihc  pcrversoncss  of  his  mistress.  Hs 
therefore  quiUeil  her  house  upon  n  stipulatcil  allowance,  anil 
married  a  yount;  widow  with  whom  he  lived  at  Dow.  When 
hii*  apprenticeship  was  over,  he  worked  as  a  journeyman  at  the 
DTintiiig  house  of  Mr.  Uarl)er,  a  man  much  distinguished  and 

RBploycd  by  the  lories,  whose  principles  had  at  that  time  so  . 
IDeh  prevalence  with  Cave,  that  he  was  forsomcyearsa  writer,  f 
I  "  MUl's  Journal ;"  which,  though  he  aflerwants  obtained,  by  ' 
El  wife's  inlercst,  a  small  place  in  the  po^t-otfice,  he  for  some 
tiine  continued.     But  us  interest  is  powerful,  and  conversation, 
however  mean,  in  time  persuasive,  he  by  dep;reea  inclined  to 
another  party ;  in  which,  however,  he  was  always  moderate, 
tbouch  steady  and  determined. 

Wlien  he  was  admitted  into  the  post-ofiice,  he  still  continued, 

kt  bis  intervalsof  attendance,  to  exercise  his  trade,  or  to  employ 

bitiMitlf  with  some  tyiM^raphical  business.     He  corrected  the 

"Gradus  ad  Farnassum  ;'-'  and  was  liberally  rewarded  by,  the 

company  of  Stationers.     He  wrote  an  "  Account  of  the  Crimi- 

oala,"  which  bad  for  some  time  a  considerable  sale;  and  pub- 

Bibhed  many  little  pamphletsthat  accident  brought  into  his  bands, 

^Hf  which  it  would  be  very  diflicult  to  recover  the  memory.    By 

^■Ihe  corrospondence  which  his  place  in  the  post-office  facilitated 

™he  procured  country  newspapers,  and  sold  their  intelligence  to  b 

Journalist  in  London,  for  aguinea  a  week. 

He  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  franks, 

io  which  he  acted  with  great  spirit  and  firmne^;  and  often   ^^^J 

^kMopped  franks,  which  were  given  by  mcmbcrsof  parliament  to  ^^^^| 

^^mdr  friends,  because  ho  thought  such   extension  of  a  peculiar  ^^^^| 

H[B^l illegal.  This  raised  many  complaints;  and  havingstoppedt^^^^H 

"■  tmong  others,  a  frank  given  to  the  old  duchess  of  Marlborough  ^^^^ 

by  Mr.  Waller  Plummcr,  he  was  cited  before  the  house  as  for 

a  breach  of  privilege,  and  accused,  I  suppose  very  unjustly,  of 

lining  letters  to  detect  them.     He  was   treated    with   great 

'harshness  and  severity,  but  declining  their  questions  by  pleading 

bis  oath  of  secresVi  was  at  last  dismissed.     And  it  must  be  re* 

corded  to  his  honour,  that,  when  he  was  cjcclcd  from  his  oRice, 

P'-v  did  not  think  himself  discharged  from  his  trust,  but  conti- 
Dod  Io  refuse  to  his  nearest  friends  any  information  about  the 
wnagement  of  the  office. 
Uy  thi*  constancy  of  diligence  and  diversification  of  employ- 
incni,  he  in  time  collcctci)  a  sum  sufficient  for  the   purchase  of  J 
a  small printing-oiUce,  and  began  the  "Gentleman's  SlagaBino,"! 
a  |)crio(lical  pamphlet,  of  which  the  sdicme  is  known  whetvn 
^K)rt>e  English  language  is  spoken.    To  litis  undertaking  be  owe 
Kflte  affluence  in  nhicb  he  passed  (lie  lasl  twenty  yean  of  hi»j 
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life;  and  the  fertmie  whidi  he  left  hehind  him, iriuiht 
larp^e,  heil  yel  been  hinder,  had  be  not  raihly  and  wanlwily  iait 
paired  it  by  innumerable  projeeta,  of  whieh  I  know  not  ttaft^ 
ever  one  aucceeded*  > 

*'  The  Gentleman'a  Magaiine/'  which  haa  now  aubsiated  filly 
yearsi  and  still  continuea  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  the  worid^ 
ia  one  of  the  moat  aucoaarful  and  luerative  pampUeta  whieh  lilak. 
rary  history  haa  upon  lecord,  and  thereiore  deaerve%  in  Ihia 
narrative,  particular  notice. 

Mr.  Cave,  when  he  formed  the  project,  waa  far  from  espeetiw 
the  success  which  he  found ;  and  otbera  had  ao  Kltle  proapeat^ 
ita  consequence,  that  though  he  had  for  aeveral  veara  taueed  d^ 
hia  plan  among  printers  and  bookaellera,  none  of  them  tlioai^ 
it  worth  the  trial.  That  they  were  not  reatrained  by  wtna 
irom  the  execution  of  another  man'a  deaign,  waa  aoficiently  ap* 
patent  as  soon  as  that  design  bejptn  to  be  gainfol ;  for  in  a  Aw 
jrears  a  multitude  of  magazinea  araae  and  periabed ;  only  the 
London  Magazine,  supported  by  a  powerful  association  of 
Booksellers,  and  circulated  with  all  the  art  and  all  the  cunniif 
of  trade,  exempted  itself  from  the  general  fate  of  Cave's  inva- 
ders, and  obtained,  though  not  an  equal,  yet  a  considerable  salet 

Cave  now  began  to  aspire  to  popularity ;  and  being  a  greater 
lover  of  poetry  than  any  other  art,  he  sometimes  offered  sub- 
jects for  poems,  and  proposed  prizes  for  the  best  performeriL 
The  first  prize  was  SOI,  for  which, 'being  but  newly  acquainted 
with  wealth,  and  thinkins;  the  influence  of  50/.  extremely  greatf 
he  expected  the  first  authors  of  the  kingdom  to  appear  as  comr 
petitors;  and  offered  the  allotment  of  tiie  prizes  to  the  univer- 
sities. But  when  the  time  came,  no  name  was  seen  among  the 
writers  that  had  ever  been  seen  before;  the  universities  and 
several  private  men  rejected  the  province  of  assigning  the  priae-t 
At  all  this  Mr.  Cave  wondered  for  awhile ;  but  his  natural  jud|^ 
ment,  and  a  wider  acquaintance  with  the  world,  soon  cured  bifli 
of  his  astonishment,  as  of  many  other  prejudices  and  errors. 
Nor  have  many  men  been  seen  raised  by  accident  or  industry 
to  sudden  riches,  that  retained  less  of  the  meanness  of  their 
former  state. 

He  continued  to  improve  his  Magazine,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  its  success  proportionate  to  his  diligeneei 
till,  in  1751,  his  wife  died  of  an  asthma.    He  seemed  not  it 

*  This  was  said  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1781 ;  and  may  iHth  tnA 
be  repeated  in  1806.        N. 

t  llie  London  Magazine  ceased  to  exist  in  1785.        K. 

t  The  determination  was  !ef\  to  Dr.  Cromwell,  Mortimer,  and  Dr.  Biidi; 
and  bj  the  latter  the  award  was  made,  which  oiaj  be  seen  in  tlw  Qntle- 
nmn*»  MagasiBe,  vol.  ti.  p.  59.      N. 
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first  much  afieded  by  her  9e|th,  .but  in  s  few  days  lost  hii 
sleep  and  hts  appetite,  which  he  never  reccn'ercd;  but  after 
having  lingered  about  two  yearsi  with  niany  viciasitudesof  amend- 
ment  and  relapse,  felt,  by  drinking  acid  liquors,  into  a  diarrhtBa^ 
aod  aflerwirds  into  a  lund  of  lethargic  insensibility,  in  which 
one  of  the  last  acts  of  reason  which  he  exerted  was  fondly  to 
press  the  hand  that  is  now  writing  this  little  oarrative.  He  died 
oathe  lOth  of  January,  1754,  having  just  concluded  the  twenty, 
third  annual  collection.* 

■  Mr.  CiTC  wu  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Jamci.  CUrkeowell,  withoat 
kn  epitaph  i  but  the  following  iiucription  at  ltug;by,  from  th«  pen  of  Dr. 
Ilawkesn-orth,  ifl  here  transcribEd  from  the  "Aneedoteaof  Hr.  Bewyer," 

"  Near  tlna  place  lie* 

The  body  of 

JOSWH  CAVE, 

late  of  tliia  pari^i 

Whadepirtcd  thi*  Life,  Nov.  18,  1747, 

Ajfed  79  yeara. 

lie  was  pbced  by  I'rovidencc  iu  an  humble  station ; 

But 

Induiti7  abundantly  (upplied  the  woata  of  Nature, 

And 

Temperance  blened  him  nitli 

ContcDL  anil  Weallh. 

Ai  he  wa*  an  afl'rctioiule  Father, 

He  was  mule  happy  in  the  decline  of  life 

1y  the  deserred  eminence  of  his  eldeat  Son 

EDWARD  CAVE. 

IVbo,  without  intertat,  funune,  or  connexion. 

By  the  native  force  of  hit  own  geniin, 

Aniitcd  only  by  ■  cluaieal  education 

Which  be  received  at  the  Grammar-achiKiI 

or  ibii  Town, 

Planned,  executed,  and  cilabBthed 

A  lileniT  wnrk,  caHrd 

THB 

GENTLEMAN'S   MAGAZINE, 

Whereby  he  acquired  an  ample  furtune. 

The  whole  of  which  devolved  to  Ids  Runily. 

Here  kbo  lie* 

The  body  of  Wiilii>  Cin, 

Second  Son  of  the  said  Joitrn  Cave, 

Who  died  May  ^  \7SI,  agid  62  year»i 

And  who  havinj;  survived  hii  elder  bratber 

EaWlKD  CtTE, 

Inherited  from  bim  ■  compelent  estate  i 

And  in  gratituilc  to  \\\a  benefactor, 

Ordered  this  monument  to  perpetuate  his  memory. 

He  lived  R  patriarch  in  his  numemui  race, 
And  show'ii  in  charity  a  Christian's  grace : 
Whatc'er  a  friend  or  parent  feels  he  knew; 
Hi*  band  was  open,  aod  hit  heart  was  true  -. 

TCii..    VI- — 3  A 
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He  was  a  man  of  large  stature,  not  only  tall  but  bulky,  and 
was,  when  young,  of  remarkable  strength  and  activity.  He 
was  generally  healthful,  and  capable  of  much  labour  and  Iodj; 
application ;  but  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  was  afflicted  with 
the  gout^  which  he  endeavoured  to  cure  or  alleviate  by  a  total 
abstinence  both  from  strong  liquors  and  animal  food.  From 
animal  food  he  abstained  about  four  years,  and  from  strong 
liquors  much  longer;  but  the  gout  continued  unconquered^  pe^ 
haps  tmabated. 

His  resolution  and  perseverance  were  very  uncommon;  in 
whatever  he  undertook,  neither  expense  nor  fatigue  was  aUe 
to  repress  him ;  but  his  constancy  was  calm,  and  to  those  wha 
did  not  know  him  appeared  faint  and  languid;  but  he  always 
went  forward,  thous^h  he  moved  slowly. 

The  same  chzUness  of  mind  was  observable  in  his  convent 
tion :  he  was  watching  the  minutest  accent  of  those  whom  he 
disgusted  by  seeming  inattention ;  and  his  visitant  was  surprised 
when  he  came  a  second  time,  by  preparations  to  execute  the 
schi?nie  which  he  supposed  never  to  hare  been  heard. 

lie  was,  consistently  with  this  general  tranquillity  of  mind, 
a  tenacious  maintainer,  thous^h  not  a  clamoruus  demander,  of 
his  right.  In  his  youth,  having  summoned  his  fellow  journey- 
men to  concert  measures  against  the  oppression  of  their  masters, 
he  mounted  a  kind  of  rostrum,  and  harangued  them  so  effica- 
ciously, that  they  determined  to  resist  all  future  invasions;  and 
when  the  stamp  oflices  demanded  to  stamp  the  last  half  sheet 
of  the  magazines,  INFr.  Cave  alone  defeated  their  claim,  to  which 
the  proprietors  of  the  rival  JNIagazines  would  meanly  have  sub- 
mitted. 

He  was  a  friend  rather  easy  and  constant,  than  zealous  and 
active ;  yet  many  instances  might  be  given  where  both  his  money 
and  his  diligence  were  employed  liberally  for  others.  Hif 
enmity  was  in  like  manner  cool  and  deliberate;  but  though  cool, 
it  was  not  insidious,  and  though  deliberate,  not  pertinacious. 

His  mental  faculties  were  slow.  He  saw  little  at  a  time,  but 
that  little  he  saw  with  great  exactness.  He  was  long  in  finding 
the  right,  but  seldom  failed  to  find  it  at  last.  His  affections  were 
not  easily  gained,  and  his  opinions  not  quickly  discovered.  His 
reserve,  as  it  might  hide  his  faults,  concealed  his  virtues;  but 
such  he  was,  as  they  who  best  knew  him  have  most  lamentOLl 

In  what  he  guinM  niul  gave,  he  taup^ht  mankind, 
A  grateful  aluays  is  a  g-iMicrous  mind. 
Here  rest  his  clay  !  iiis  soul  must  ever  rest ; 
Who  blest  when  living',  dyin^  must  be  blest.  N. 
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Charles  Frederick,  the  preseot  king  of  Prussia,  whose 
actions  and  (lesions  now  keftp  Europe  in  attention,  is  the  eldest 
son  oTFredorir  William,  by  Sophia  Dorothea,  daughter  of  George 
tbe  First,  king  of  Knglnnd.  He  was  born  January  34, 1711-18. 
Of  his  early  years  nothing  remarkable  has  been  transmitted  to 
in.  As  he  advanced  towanls  manhood,  he  became  remarkable 
by  his  disap-eement  with  his  father. 

The  laie  king  of  Prussia  was  of  a  disposition  rlolwit  and 
•rbitrary,  of  narrow  views,  and  vehcmeot  passiions,  earnestly 
engaged  in  little  punuita,  or  in  schemes  terminating  in  some 
wptxdy  consequence,  without  any  plan  of  lasting  advantage  to 
fainiRcir  or  his  subjects,  or  any  prospect  of  distant  events.  He' 
WM  therefore  alwayg  busy,  though  no  eSeets  of  his  activity  ever 
ippeareil,  and  always  eager,  though  he  had  nothingtogain.  His 
behaviour  was  to  the  last  degree  rough  and  savage.     The  least 

Erovocaiion,  whether  designed  or  accidental,  was  returned  by 
lows,  which  he  did  not  always  forbear  to  the  queen  and  piia- 
cesses. 

From  such  a  king  and  such  a  father  it  was  not  any  enormous 
violation  of  duty  in  the  immediate  heir  of  a  kingdom  some- 
times to  differ  in  opinion,  and  to  maintain  that  di^rence  with 
deeent  pertinacity.  A  prince  of  a  quick  sagacity  and  compre- 
betisive  knowledge  must  find  many  practices  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs  which  he  could  not  approve,  and  soma  which  he  could 
scarcely  forbear  to  oppose. 

The  chief  pride  of  the  old  king  was  to  be  master  of  the  tallest 
regiment  in  Kurope.  He  therofore  brought  together,  from  all 
paris,  men  above  the  common  military  standard.  To  exceed 
the  height  of  six  feet  was  a  certain  recommendation  (o  notice, 
.  and  to  approach  that  of  seven  a  claim  to  disjkietion.  Men  will 
readily  go  where  they  are  sure  to  ba  carejsed ;  and  he  had 
therefore  such  a  collection  of  giants  as  perhaps  was  never  seen 
io  the  world  before. 

I'o  review  this  towering  regiment  was  his  daily  pleasure :  and 
to  perpetuate  it  was  so  much  his  cate,  that  when  he  mrt  a  tall 

*  Pint  pnnted  ia  Oh  Litaraiy  Ht^aaine  for  1756.       H. 
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woman  he  immediately  commanded  one  of  his  Tilaaian  retinue 
to  marry  her,  that  ihcy  miglit  propagate  procerity,  and  produce 
heirs  to  the  father's  habiliments. 

In  all  this  there  was  apparent  folly,  but  there  was  no  crime. 
The  tall  re;2;iment  made  a  fine  shoiv  at  an  expense  not  much  ^;reat- 
er,  when  once  it  was  collected,  than  would  have  been  bestowed  on 
common  men.  Hut  the  king^s  military  pastimes  were  sometimes 
more  ))ernicious.  He  maintained  a  numerous  army,  of  which 
he  made  no  other  use  than  to  review  and  talk  of  it;  and  when 
he,  or  perhaps  his  emissaries,  saw  a  boy  whose  form  and  spright- 
liness  promised  a  future  soldier,  he  ordered  a  kind  of  badge  to 
be  put  al)out  his  neck,  by  which  he  was  marked  out  for  tiie 
service,  like  the  sous  of  Christian  captives  in  Turkey  ;  and  his 
parents  were  forbidden  to  destine  him  to  any  other  mode  of  life. 

This  was  sufficiently  oppressive,  but  this  was  not  the  utmost 
of  his  tyranny.  He  had  learned,  though  otherwise  perhaps  no 
very  crrcat  politician,  that  to  he  rich  was  to  be  powerful ;  but 
that  the  riches  of  a  kin£j  ought  to  be  seen  in  the  opulence  ol 
his  !)uhjt'cts,  he  either  wanted  ability  or  benevolence  to  under- 
stand. He  therefore  raised  exorbitant  taxes  from  every  kind 
of  commotlily  and  jjosscssion,  and  piled  up  the  money  in  his 
trrasnrv,  from  which  it  issued  no  more.  How  the  land  which 
had  paid  taxns  oner  was  to  pay  thorn  a  second  time,  how  im- 
posts could  be  levied  witlioiit  commerce,  or  commerce  continued 
without  nionpy,  it  was  not  his  custom  to  inquire.  Eager  to 
snatch  at  niouey,  and  dc'ii2:hled  to  count  it,  he  felt  new  joy  at 
every  n  -t-ipi,  .md  thought  himself  enriched  by  the  impoverish- 
merit  of  his  dominions. 

IW  which  ot  these  no:!ks  of  royalty  the  pnncc  was  oflcndeJ, 
or  N\hf.*ihf'r,  as  perh;i  ;s  \uo\v  frt(juenlly  happens,  the  oflencesoT 
which  he  •.-onipiiinod  were  ol' a  ilomeslic  and  personal  kind,  it 
is  nut  c-:isy  to  disi'ovcr.  Iiul  his  resentment,  whatever  was  its 
c-M\^^\  10M'  >o  hij:h,  that  !.c  resolvod,  not  only  to  leave  his  fa- 
thiT's  r.(iiiri.  Iiut  l)is  territories,  and  to  ^cek  a  refuge  amonsT  the 
reiul  !  oiMir.p:  or  kinHied  jiiiiiocs.  It  is  srcnerally  believed  that 
hi-  ir'i.-iiir.n  \va*<  \o  cmtu:  \o  K.ij^iand,  and  live  under  the  pro- 
trctiijn  iifliis  uncle  till  liis  l;:t!;or's  death  or  change  of  conduct 
should  <;ive  hiui  libcity  to  rcUini. 

His  desipi,  whalcNci-  it  wa:*,  h.c  concerted  with  an  officer  i:i 
the  army,  wliohc  name  was  Kat,  a  man  in  whom  he  placeJ 
great  confidence,  and  whom,  having  chosen  iiim  for  the  curn- 
p;«  n  n  of  his  lii::ht,  he  necessarily  misled  with  the  preparatory 
measure^.  A  prince  cannot  leave  his  country  with  the  speed  oV 
a  meaner  fugitive.  .Something  was  to  be  provided,  and  some- 
thing to  he  adjusted.  And  whether  Kat  found  the  agency  oi" 
Others  necessary,  and  therefore  was  constrained  to  admit  some 
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partners  of  the  secret ;  whether  levity  or  vanity  incited  him  to 
disburden  himself  of  a  trust  ihat  swelled  in  his  bosom,  or  to 
show  to  a  friend  or  mistress  his  own  importance ;  or  whether 
it  be  in  itself  difficult  for  princes  to  transact  any  thing  in  secret; 
•o  it  was,  that  tlie  king  was  informed  of  the  intended  flight,  and 
the  prince  and  his  favourite,  a  little  before  the  time  settled  for 
their  departure,  were  arrested  and  confined  in  different  places. 

The  life  of  princes  is  seldom  in  danger ;  the  hazard  of  their 
irregularities  falls  only  on  those  whom  ambition  or  affection 
combines  with  them.  The  kin^,  after  an  imprisonment  of  some 
time,  set  his  son  at  liberty  ;  but  poor  Kat  was  ordered  to  be 
tried  for  a  capital  crime.  The  court  examined  the  cause,  and 
acquitted  him ;  the  king  remanded  him  to  a  second  trial,  and 
obliged  his  judges  to  condemn  him.  In  consequence  of  the 
sentence  thus  tyrannically  extorted,  he  was  publicly  beheaded, 
leaving  behind  him  some  papers  of  reflections  made  in  the  pri- 
son, which  were  afterwards  printed,  and  among  others  an  admo- 
nition to  the  prince,  for  whose  sake  he  suffered,  not  to  foster  in 
himself  the  opinion  of  destiny,  for  that  a  Providence  is  discover- 
able in  every  thing  round  us. 

This  cruel  prosecution  of  a  man  who  had  committed  no  crime, 
but  by  compliance  with  influence  not  easily  to  be  resisted,  was  not 
the  only  act  by  which  the  old  king  irritated  his  son.  A  lady 
with  whom  the  prince  was  suspected  of  intimacy,  perhaps  more 
than  virtue  allowed,  was  seized,  1  know  not  upon  what  accu- 
sation, and,  by  the  king's  order,  notwithstanding  all  the  reason 
and  tendierness  that  0|)erate  in  other  countries,  and  other  judi- 
catures, was  publicly  whipped  in  the  streets  of  Berlin. 

At  last  that  the  prince  might  feel  the  power  of  a  king  and  a 
lather  in  its  utmost  rigour,  he  was,  in  1733,  married  against  his 
will  to  the  princess  Elizabeth  Christina,  of  Brunswick,  Lunen- 
burg, Bcvcren.  lie  married  her,  indeed,  at  his  father's  command, 
but  without  professing  for  her  either  esteem  or  affection,  and 
considering  the  claim  of  parental  authority  fully  satisfled  by  the 
external  ceremony,  obstinately  and  perpetually,  during  the  life  of 
his  father,  refrained  from  her  bed.  The  poor  princess  lived 
about  seven  years  in  the  court  of  Berlin,  in  a  state  which  the 
world  has  not  often  seen,  a  wife  without  a  husband,  married  so 
far  as  to  engage  her  person  to  a  man  who  did  not  desire  her  af- 
fection, and  of  whom  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  thought  him- 
self restrained  from  the  power  of  repudiation  by  an  act  performed 
under  evident  compulsion. 

Thus  he  lived  secluded  from  public  business,  in  contention 
with  his  father,  in  alienation  from  his  wife.  This  state  of  un- 
easiness he  found  the  only  means  of  softening  by  diverting  his 
mind  from  the  scenes  about  him  by  studies  and  liberal  amuse- 
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ments.  The  stuclien  of  princes  seldom  produce  p^reat  efiects,  for* 
princes  draw  with  meaner  mortals  the  lot  of  understanding;  and 
since  of  many  students  not  more  than  one  can  be  hoped  to  ad- 
vance far  towards  perfection,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
we  should  find  that  one  a  prince ;  that  the  desire  of  science 
should  overpower  in  any  mind  the  love  of  pleasure,  when  it  is 
always  present,  or  always  within  call ;  that  laborious  meditation 
should  be  preferred  in  the  days  of  youth  to  amusements  and  fes- 
tivity ;  or  that  perseverance  should  press  forward  in  contempt 
of  flattery  ;  and  that  he,  in  whom  moderate  acquisitions  wouM 
be  extolled  as  prodigies,  should  exact  from  himself  that  estcel- 
lence  of  which  the  whole  world  conspires  to  spare  him  the 
necessity. 

In  every  great  performance,  perhaps  in  every  great  charac* 
ter,  part  is  the  gift  of  nature,  part  the  contribution  of  accideot| 
and  part,  very  often  nut  the  greatest  part,  the  effect  of  voluntary 
election,  and  regular  design.  The  king  of  Prussia  was  undoubt- 
edly born  with  more  than  common  abilities;  but  that  he  has  cul- 
tivated them  with  more  than  common  diligence,  was  probably 
the  eflfect  of  his  peculiar  coiulition,  of  that  which  he  then  consi- 
dered as  cruelly  and  misfortiine. 

in  this  long  interval  of  unhappines^  and  obscurity,  he  acquired 
skill  in  the  nia-hematical  sciences,  such  as  is  said  to  have  put 
him  on  the  level  with  those  who  have  m:nle  theni  the  business 
of  their  lives.  This  is  probably  to  sa^'  loo  much  :  the  acqiisi- 
tions  of  kings  are  always  ma^nitied.  His  skill  in  pmrtry 
and  in  the  Frencti  lani;ua«;ehas  been  lou<lly  p^ai^«ed  by  Voltaire, 
a  judge  without  exception,  if  his  honesty  were  equal  to  his 
knowledge.  Music  he  not  only  unilerstands,  but  practises  on 
the  German  flute  in  the  highest  perfection  ;  so  that,  according  to 
the  regal  censure  of  Philip  of  ^lacedon,  he  may  be  ashamed  to 
play  so  v^ell. 

lie  may  be  said  to  owe  to  the  difliculties  of  his  j'outh  an  ad- 
vantage less  frcq'iently  ob!ained  by  princes  than  literature  and 
mathematics.  The  necessity  of  passing  his  time  without  pomp, 
and  of  partaking  of  the  pleasures  and  labours  of  a  lower  station, 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  various  forms  of  life,  and  with 
the  genuine  passions,  interests,  desires,  and  distresses,  of  man- 
kind. Kings  without  this  help  from  temporary  infelicity  sec 
the  world  in  a  mist,  uhich  magnifies  every  thing:  near  them,  and 
bounds  their  view  to  a  narrow  compass,  which  few  are  able  to 
extend  by  the  mere  force  of  curiosity.  1  have  always  thought  that 
what  Cromwell  had  more  than  our  lawful  kings  he  owed  to  the 
private  condition  in  which  he  first  entered  the  world,  and  in 
which  he  long  continued :  in  that  state  he  learned  his  art  of 
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secret  transaction,  an<1  tho  knowlGdjii;e  by  which  he  was  able  to 
oppose  ze^i  to  zeal,  and  make  one  enthusiast  destroy  another. 

The  king  of  Prussia  ^ined  the  same  arts ;  and,  being  born  to 
fairer  opportunities  of  using  them,  brought  to  the  Ihronc  the 
knowledge  of  a  private  man  without  the  guilt  of  usurpation.  Of 
this  general  acquaintance  \%ith  the  world  there  may  be  found 
some  tracos  in  his  whole  life.  His  conversation  is  like  that  of 
Other  men  upon  common  topics,  his  letters  have  an  air  of  (ii- 
miliar  elegance,  and  his  whole  conduct  is  that  of  a  man  who  has 
to  do  with  men,  and  who  is  not  ignorant  wliat  motives  will 
prevail  over  friends  or  enemies. 

In  1740  the  old  king  fell  sick,  and  spoke  and  acted  in  his  ill- 
ness with  his  usual  turbulence  and  roughness,  reproaching  his 
physicians  in  the  grossest  terms  with  their  unskil fulness  and 
impotence,  and  imputed  to  their  ignorance  or  wickedness  the 
pain  which  their  prescriptions  failed  to  relieve.  These  in- 
sults they  bore  with  the  submission  which  is  commonly  paid  to 
despotic  monarchs  ;  till  at  last  the  celebrated  IIofTman  was  con- 
sulted, who  failing  like  the  rest  to  give  case  to  his  majesty,  was 
like  the  rest  treated  with  injurious  language,  llofiinan,  con- 
scious of  his  own  merit,  replied,  that  he  could  not  bear  reproaches 
which  he  did  not  deserve;  that  he  had  tried  all  the  remedies 
that  art  could  supply,  or  nature  could  admit ;  that  he  was,  indeed, 
a  professor  by  his  majesty's  bounty ;  but  that,  if  his  abilities  or 
integrity  were  doubted,  he  was  willing  to  leave  not  only  the 
university  but  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  he  could  not  be  driven  into 
any  place  where  the  name  of  Ilofih^an  would  want  respect.  The 
king,  however  unaccustomed  to  such  returns,  was  struck  with 
conviction  of  his  own  indecency,  told  lloflman  that  he  had 
spoken  well,  and  requested  him  to  continue  his  attendance. 

The  king,  finding  his  distemper  gaining  upon  his  strength, 
grew  at  last  sensible  that  his  end  was  approaching,  and,  order* 
ing  the  prince  to  be  called  to  his  bed,  laid  several  iniunctiona 
upon  him,  of  which  one  was  to  perpetuate  the  tall  regiment  by 
continual  recruits,  and  another  to  receive  his  espoused  wife. 
The  prince  gave  him  a  respectful  answer,  but  wisely  avoided  to 
diminish  his  own  right  or  power  by  an  ab.solute  promise ;  and 
the  king  died  uncertain  of  the  fate  of  the  tall  regiment. 

The  young  king  began  his  reign  with  great  expectations, 
which  he  has  yet  surpassed,  ilis  father's  faults  produced  many 
advanbgcs  to  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  lie  had  an  army  of 
seventy  thousand  men  well  disciplined,  without  any  imputation 
of  severity  to  himself;  and  was  master  of  a  vast  treasure,  with- 
out the  crime  or  reproach  of  raising  it.  It  svas  publicly  said  iu 
our  House  of  Commons,  that  he  had  eight  millions  sterling  of 
9iir  money :  but  I  believe  he  thai  said  it  had  not  considered  jiovr 
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difficultly  ei^ht  millions  would  be  found  in  all  the  Pnissiau  do* 
minions.  Men  judge  of  what  they  do  not  see  by  that  which 
they  see.  We  are  used  to  talk  in  England  of  millions  with 
great  familiarity,  and  imagine  that  there  is  the  same  affluence  of 
money  in  other  countries ;  in  countries  whose  manufactures  are 
few  and  commerce  little. 

Every  man's  first  cares  are  necessarily  domestic.  The  king, 
being  now  no  longer  under  influence  or  its  appearance,  determined 
how  to  act  towards  the  unhappy  lady  who  had  possessed  for 
seven  years  the  empty  title  of  the  Princess  of  Prussia.  The 
papers  of  those  times  exhibited  the  conversation  of  their  fint 
interview ;  as  if  the  king,  who  plans  campaigns  in  silence, 
would  not  accommodate  a  difference  with  his  wife,  but  with 
writers  of  news  admitted  as  witnesses.  It  rs  certain  that  he  re- 
ceived her  as  a  queen,  but  whether  he  treats  her  as  a  wife  is  yet 
in  dispute. 

In  a  few  days  his  resolution  was  known  with  regard  to  the 
tall  regiment ;  for  some  recruits  being  offered  him,  he  rejected 
them  ;  and  this  body  of  giants,  by  continued  disregard,  moul- 
dered away. 

He  treated  his  mother  with  great  respect,  ordered  that  she 
should  bear  the  title  of  Queen-mother^  and  that,  instead  of  ad- 
dressing him  as  His  Majefdij,  she  should  only  call  him  Son. 

As  he  was  passing  soon  after  bet  wen  Berlin  and  Potsdam,  i 
thousand  boys  who  had  been  marked  out  for  military  service, 
surrounded  his  coach,  and  cried  out,  "  Merciful  king,  deliver  us 
from  our  slavery.*'  He  promised  them  their  liberty,  and  ordered 
the  next  day  that  the  badge  sliould  be  taken  off. 

He  still  continued  that  correspondence  with  leai^ned  men. 
which  he  began  when  he  was  prince ;  and  the  eyes  of  ail  scho- 
lars, a  race  of  mortals  formed  for  dependence,  were  upon  him. 
as  a  man  likely  to  renew  the  times  of  patronage,  and  to  emulate 
the  bounties  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 

It  soon  appeared  that  he  was  resolved  to  govern  with  very 
little  ministerial  assistance  :  he  took  cognizance  of  every  thing 
with  his  own  eyes  ;  declared  that  in  all  contrarieties  of  interest 
between  him  and  his  subjects,  the  public  good  should  have  the 
preference ;  and  in  one  of  the  first  exertions  of  regal  power 
banished  the  prime  minister,  and  favourite  of  his  father,  as  one 
that  had  betrayed  his  master^  and  abused  his  trust. 

He  then  declared  his  resolution  to  grant  a  general  toleration 
of  religion,  and  among  other  liberalities  of  concession,  allowed 
the  profession  of  free  masonry.  It  is  the  great  taint  of  bis 
character,  that  he  has  given  reason  to  doubt,  whether  this  tole- 
ration is  the  effect  of  charity  or  indifference  :  wlictherhe  rnean^ 
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to  support  good  men  of  every  religion,  or  consid^s  sU  religions 
as  equslly  good. 

There  had  subsisted  for  some  time  in  Prussia  an  order  called 
the  *'  Order  for  Favour/'  which,  according  to  its  denominaiioD| 
had  been  conferred  with  very  little  distinction.  The  king  insti- 
tuted the  *'  Order  for  Merit,"  with  which  he  honoured  those 
whom  he  considered  as  deserving.  There  were  some  who 
thought  their  merit  not  sufficiently  recompensed  by  this  new 
title ;  but  he  was  not  very  ready  to  grant  pecuniary  rewards. 
Those  who  were  most  in  his  favour  he  sometimes  presented 
with  snuff-boxes,  on  which  was  inscribed,  '^  %imitie  augnienjte 

He  was,  however,  charitable,  if  not  liberal ;  for  he  ordered 
the  magistrates  of  the  several  districts  to  be  very  attentive  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor ;  and  if  the  funds  established  for  that  use 
were  not  sufficient,  permitted  that  the  deficiency  should  be  sup- 
plied out  of  the  funds  of  the  town. 

One  of  his  first  cares  was  the  advancement  of  learning.  Im- 
mediately upon  his  accession,  he  wrote  to  Kollin  and  Voltaire, 
that  he  desired  the  continuance  of  their  friendship ;  and  sent 
foi  Mr.  Maupertuis,  the  principal  of  the  French  academicians, 
who  passed  a  winter  in  Lapland,  to  verify,  by  the  mensuration 
of  a  degree  near  the  Pole,  the  Newtonian  doctrine  of  the  form  of 
the  I'^rth.  He  requested  of  Maupertuis  to  come  to  Berlin,  to 
settle  an  academy,  in  terms  of  great  ardour  and  great  conde- 
scension. 

At  the  same  time,  he  showed  the  world  that  literary  amuse- 
ments were  not  likely,  as  has  more  than  once  happened  to  royal 
students,  to  withdraw  him  from  the  care  of  the  kingdom,  or 
make  him  forget  his  interest  He  began  by  reviving  a  claim  to 
Herstal  and  Hermal,  two  districts  in  the  possession  of  the  bishop 
of  Liege.  When  he  sent  his  commissary  to  demand  the  homage  of 
the  inhabitants,  they  reftised  him  admission,  declaring  that  they 
acknowledged  no  sovereign  but  the  bishop.  The  king  then 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  bishop,  in  which  he  complained  of  the  vio- 
lation of  his  right,  and  the  contempt  of  his  authority,  charged 
the  prelate  with  countenancing  the  late  act  of  disobedience,  and 
reauired  an  answer  in  two  days. 

in  three  days  the  answer  was  sent,  in  which  the  bishop  (bunds 
his  claim  to  the  two  lordships  upon  a  grant  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
guaranteed  by  France  and  Spain ;  allq;es  that  his  predecessors 
had  enjoyed  this  grant  above  a  century,  and  that  he  never  in- 
tended to  infringe  the  rights  of  Prussia  ;  but  as  the  house  of 
Brandenburg  had  always  made  some  pretensions  to  that  terri- 
tory, he  was  willing  to  do  what  other  bishops  had  o&red,  to 
purchase  that  claim  (or  an  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
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To  every  nan  that  knows  the  state  of  tfie  feudal  emmtriea^ 
the  iotricacy  of  their  pedigrees,  the  confusion  of  their  allianea^ 
and  the  different  rules  of  inheritance  that  prevail  in  difieieat 
places,  it  will  appear  evident,  that  of  revivinf;  antiquated  elainv 
there  can  be  no  end,  and  that  the  poeseasion  of  a  oentury  b  a 
better  title  than  can  commonly  be  produced.  So  long  a  pra* 
acription  supposes  an  acquiescence  in  the  other  claimants;  and 
that  acquiescence  supposes  also  some  reason,  perhaps  now  as- 
known,  for  which  the  claim  was  forbom.  Whether  this  mis 
could  be  considered  as  valid  in  the  controversy  between  thcsa 
soverei^s  may,  however,  be  doubted  ;  for  the  bishop's  answ« 
seems  to  imply,  that  the  title  of  the  house  of  Brandenburn^  had 
been  kept  alive  by  repeated  claims^  though  the  aeizure  of  tba 
territory  had  been  hitherto  forbom. 

The  king  did  not  suffer  his  claim  to  be  subjected  to  any  altar* 
cations,  biit«  having  published  a  declaration  in  which  he  charged 
the  bishop  with  violence  and  injustice,  and  remarked  that  the 
feuilal  laws  allowed  every  man,  whose  possession  was  withheld 
from  him,  to  enter  it  with  an  armed  force,  he  immediately  des- 
patched two  thousand  soldiers  into  the  controverted  countries, 
where  they  lived  without  control,  exercising  every  kind  of 
military  tyranny,  till  the  cries  of  the  inhabitants  forced  the 
bishop  to  relinquish  them  to  the  quiet  government  of  Prussia. 

This  was  but  a  petty  acquisition ;  the  time  was  now  come 
when  the  king  of  Prussia  was  to  form  and  execute  greater  de- 
signs. On  the  9th  of  October,  1740,  half  of  Europe  was  thrown 
into  confusion  by  the  death  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  emperor  of 
Grermany,  by  whoi«  death  all  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the 
house  of  Austria  descended,  according  to  the  Pragmatic  sanc- 
tion, to  his  eldest  daughter,  who  was  married  to  the  Duke  of 
Lorrain,  at  the  time  of  the  Emperor's  death,  Duke  of  Tuscan/. 

By  how  many  securities  the  Pragmatic  sanction  was  forti- 
fied, and  how  little  it  was  regarded  when  those  securities  became 
necessary  :  how  many  claimants  started  up  at  once  to  the  seve- 
ral dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  :  how  vehemently  their 
pretensions  were  enforced,  and  how  many  invasions  were  threat- 
ened or  attempted  :  the  distresses  of  the  Emperor's  daughter, 
known  for  several  years  by  the  title  only  of  the  queen  of 
Hungary,  because  Hungary  was  the  only  country  to  which  her 
claim  had  not  been  disputed :  the  firmness  with  which  she 
Struggled  with  her  difficulties,  and  the  good  fortune  by  which 
she  surmounted  them  :  the  narrow  plan  of  this  essay  will  not 
suffer  me  to  relate.  Let  them  be  told  by  some  other  writer  of 
more  leisure  and  wider  intelligence. 

Upon  the  Emperor^s  death,  many  of  the  German  princes  lell 
ofpoo  the  Austrian  lerrilones  as  u^^  a  dead  carcssei  to  be  dis- 
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membered  among  them  without  resistance.  Among  these,  with 
whatever  justice  V  certainly  with  very  litdegenerosity,  was  the  king 
of  Prussia,  who  having  assembled  his  troops,  as  was  imagined,  to 
support  the  Pragmatic  sanction,  on  a  sudden  entered  Silesia  with 
thirty  thousand  men,  publishing  a  declaration,  in  which  he  dis- 
claims any  design  of  injuring  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Austria^ 
but  urges  his  claim  to  SUesia,  as  rising  **  from  ancient  conven- 
lions  of  family  and  confraternity  between  the  house  of  Brandon* 
burgh  and  the  princes  of  Silesia,  and  other  honourable  titles.'' 
He  says,  the  fear  of  being  defeated  by  other  pretenders  to  the 
Austrian  dominions,  obliged  him  to  enter  Silesia  without  any 
previous  expostulation  with  the  queen ;  and  that  he  shall 
^*  strenuously  espouse  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Austria." 

Such  a  declaration  was,  I  believe,  in  the  opinion  of  all  Europe, 
nothing  less  than  the  aggravation  of  hostility  by  insult,  and  was 
received  by  the  Austrians  with  suitable  indignation.  The  king 
pursued  his  purpose,  marched  forward,  and  in  the  frontiers  of 
Silesia  made  a  speech  to  his  followers,  in  which  he  told  them, 
that  he  considered  them  rather  as  friends  than  subjects,  that 
the  troops  of  Brandenburgh  had  been  always  eminent  for  their 
bravery,  that  they  would  always  fight  in  his  presence,  and  that 
he  would  recompense  those  who  should  distinguish  themselves 
in  his  service,  rather  as  a  father  than  a  king. 

The  civilities  of  the  great  are  never  thrown  away.  The 
soldiers  would  naturally  follow  such  a  leader  with  alacrity; 
especially  because  they  expected  no  opposition :  but  human  ex- 
pectations are  frequently  deceived. 

Entering  thus  suddenly  into  a  country  which  he  was  sup- 
posed rather  likely  to  protect  than  to  invade,  he  acted  for  some 
time  with  absolute  authority ;  but  sup|)osing  that  this  submission 
would  not  always  last,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  queen  to 
a  cession  of  Silesia,  imagining  that  she  would  easily  be  per- 
suaded to  yield  what  was  ali'eady  lost  He  therefore  ordered 
his  minister  to  declare  at  Vienna,  *'  that  he  was  ready  to  gua- 
rantee all  the  German  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria :  that 
he  would  conclude  a  treaty  with  Austria,  Russia,  and  the  mari- 
time powers :  that  he  would  endeavour  that  the  Duke  of  Lorrain 
should  be  elected  emperor,  and  believed  that  he  could  aceom- 
plish  it :  that  he  would  immediately  advance  to  the  queen  two 
millions  of  florins :  that  in  recompense  for  all  thb,  he  required 
Silesia  to  be  yielded  to  him." 

These  seemed  not  to  be  the  offers  of  a  prince  vefy  much  con- 
vinced of  his  own  right.  He  afterwards  moderated  his  claim, 
and  ordered  his  minister  to  hint  at  Vienna,  that  half  of  Silesia 
would  content  him. 

The  queen  answered,  that  though  the  king  alleged,  as  his 
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reason  for  ontering  Silesia,  the  danger  of  Ae  Aostriin  tarritoms 
from  other  pretenders,  and  endeavoured  to  pennade  her  to  gnv 
up  part  of  her  poaaeaaions  for  the  preservation  of  the  rest,  it 
was  evident  that  he  was  the  firrt  and  only  invaderj  end  tlMt| 
till  he  entered  in  a  hostile  manner,  all  her  estates  were  mir 
molested. 

To  his  promises  of.asnistanee  she  replied,  **  that  die  eet  a  hi|^ 
value  on  the  king  of  Prussia's  friendship ;  but  that  he  was  al^ 
ready  obliged  to  assist  her  against  her  invaders,  both  by  the 
Golden  buU,  and  the  Pragmatic  aanction,  of  which  be  waa  m  • 
guarantee ;  and  that,  if  these  ties  were  of  no  feree,  ahe  knew 
not  what  to  hope  from  other  enf^agementa.  Of  his  ofien  af 
alliances  with  Russia  and  the  mantime  powers,  die  obeerve^i 
that  it  could  be  never  fit  to  alienate  her  dominions  ibr  tlie  eaer  . 
solidation  of  an  dliahoer  formed  only  to  keep  them  entire.''      ; 

With  regard  ta  his  interest  in  the  election  of  an  emperor,  dia 
expressed  her'  gratitude  in  strong  terms ;  but  added,  that  the  * 
election  ought  to  be  free,  and  that  it  must  necessarily  be  enn 
barrassed  by  contentions  thus  raised  in  the  heart  of  the  empire. 
Of  the  peculiar  assistance  proposed,  she  remarks,  that  no  prince 
ever  made  war  to  oblige  another  to  take  money,  and  that  the 
contributions  already  levied  in  Silesia  exceeded  the  two  millions 
offered  as  its  purchase. 

She  concluded,  that  as  she  values  the  king's  friendship,  she 
was  willing  to  purchase  it  by  any  compliance  but  the  diminution 
of  her  dominions ;  and  exhorted  him  to  perform  his  part  in  sup* 
port  of  the  Pragmatic  sanction. 

The  king,  finding  negotiation  thus  ineffectual,  pushed  forward 
his  inroads,  and  now  began  to  show  how  secretly  he  could  take 
his  measures.  When  he  called  a  council  of  war,  he  proposed 
the  question  in  a  few  words :  all  his  generals  wrote  their  opinions 
in  his  presence  upon  separate  papers,  whicK  he  carried  away, 
and  examining  them  in  private,  formed  his  resolution  without 
imparting  it  otherwise  than  by  his  orders. 

He  began,  not  without  policy,  to  seis^e  first  upon  the  estaiea 
of  the  clergy ;  an  order  every  where  necessary,  and  every  where 
envied.  He  plundered  the  convents  of  their  stores  of  provision ; 
and  told  them,  that  he  never  had  heard  of  any  magazines  erect- 
ed by  the  Apostles. 

This  insult  was  mean,  because  it  was  unjust;  but  those  who 
could  not  resist  were  obliged  to  bear  it.  He  proceeded  in  his 
expedition ;  and  a  detachment  of  his  troops  took  Jablunca,  one 
of  the  strong  places  of  Silesia,  which  was  soon  after  abandoned, 
for  want  of  provisions,  which  the  Austrian  hussars,  who  were 
now  in  motion,  were  busy  to  interrupt. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the  Silesian  war  was 
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the  cooqucft  of  Great  GIoeow,  which  was  taken  by  an  assault 
in  the  dark,  burled  hy  prince  Leopold  of  Anhault  Dessau. 
Tbpy  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  fortiticltions  about  twelve  it 
niehl,  and  in  two  hours  were  masters  of  the  plare.  In  iltenipts 
of  thi*  kind  many  accidents  happen  which  cannot  be  heard  with- 
out surprise.  Four  Prusshn  grenadiers,  who  had  climbed  lh« 
nmp8rt>,  missing  their  own  company,  met  an  Austriau  captain 
with  fifly  two  men:  they  were  nt  first  friiihiened,  and  vrtt9 
about  to  retreat;  but  frailierin);  coura^,  commanded  the  Ans* 
Irians  to  Uy  down  their  arms,  and  in  the  terror  of  darkness  and 
conftnion  were  uiim  peeled  I  y  obeyed. 

At  the  same  time  a  conspiracy  In  kill  or  carry  away  the  king 
of  Prussia  was  said  to  be  discovered.  The  Frusstans  published 
■  m^nnnrial,  in  which  the  Austrian  court  was  accused  of  employ- 
ing emiNuries  and  assassins  a^inst  the  kin^ ;  and  it  was  alleged, 
in  dir«c)  terms,  that  one  of  them  had  confessed  himself  obliged 
by  o«t)i  to  destroy  him,  which  oath  had  been  E;iven  in  an  Aulic 
council  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Lorrain. 

To  this  the  Austrians  answered,  "that  the  character  of  the 
queen  and  duke  was  too  well  known  not  to  destroy  the  force 
of  such  an  accuialiun;  that  the  tale  of  the  confcssinn  was  an 
unposiure;  and  that  no  such  attempt  was  ever  made." 

Each  party  was  now  iullamed  ;  and  orders  were  given  to  the 
Austrian  ^neral  to  hazard  a  battle.  The  two  armies  met  at 
MolwIiE,  and  parted  without  a  complete  victory  on  cither  side. 
The  Austrians  quitted  the  field  in  good  order ;  and  the  king  of 
Prussia  rode  iway  upon  the  first  disorder  of  his  troops,  without 
waiting  for  the  laHt  event  This  attention  to  his  personal  safety 
haa  not  yet  been  forgotten. 

After  this  there  wax  no  action  of  much  importance.  But  the 
king  of  I'riiBsia,  irritated  by  opposition,  transfen-cd  his  interest 
in  the  election  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria ;  and  the  Queen  of  Hua- 
^y,  now  attacked  by  France,  Spain,  and  Bavaria,  was  obliged  . 
lo  make  peace  with  him  at  the  expense  of  half  Silesia,  without 
procuring  those  advantages  which  were  once  oftcred  her. 

To  enlaree  dominions  has  been  the  boast  of  many  princes;  to 
dilTuae  hjppine^s  and  security  through  wide  regions  has  boct* 

KiDtcd  to  few.     The  king  of  Prussia  has  aspired  to  both  these 
nours,  and  endeavoured  lo  joio  the  praise  of  legislator  lo 
that  of  conqueror. 

To  settle  prop«?rty,  to  suppress  false  claims,  sod  to  regulate  the 
adm>ni»tntion  of  civil  and  criminal  justice,  are  attempts  so  diffi- 
cult and  so  useful,  thit  I  shall  willingly  suspend  or  contract  the 
history  of  Iiattles  and  sieges  to  give  ft  lai^r  ac«ount  of  tlti* 
pacific  enterprise. 
Tbit  the  king  of  Prussia  has  considered  Ihp  DBlure  and  the 
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reasons  of  laws,  with  more  attention  than  it  eommoo  to  ptinesii 
appears  from  his  dissertation  ion  the  Reammi  far  enaeiing  ami 
npeaKng  Lawas^  pikce  which  yet  deserves  notice  radwr  ssa 
proof  of  good  inclination  than, of  fn'eat  ability ;  for  there  is  n^ 
thing  to  be  found  in  it  more  than  the  most  obrioas  books  niy 
aopply,  or  the  weakest  intellect  discover.  Some  of  bis  oUserljt 
tions  are  just  and  useful ;  but  upon  such  a  subject  who  eia 
think  without  often  thinking  right?  It  is  however  not  to  he 
emitted,  that  he  appears  always  prepense  towards  the  sids  if 
mercy.  "  If  a  poor  man/'  says  he,  '*  steals  in  hbwant  a  wattle 
or  a  few  pieces,  from  one  to  whom  the  loss  is  Ineonsidflf abl^w 
this  a  reason  for  condemning  him  to  death  ?"      ' 

He  regrets  that  the  laws  against  duels  have  been  inefEecilnd; 
and  is  of  opinion,  that  they  can  never  attain  their  ead,  mleii 
the  princes  of  Europe  shallagre^  not  to  afiord  an  asyhun  to  delt 
lists,  and  to  punish  all  who  shall  insult  their  equals  either  If 
word,  deed,  or  writing.  He  seems  to  suspect  this  scheasesf 
being  chimercial.  **  Yet  why,"  says  he,  **  should  not  persoml 
quarrels  be  submitted  to  judges,  as  well  as  questions  of  posses- 
sion ?  And  why  shoula  not  a  congress  be  appointed  for  the 
Eneral  good  of  mankind,  as  well  as  for  so  many  purposes  of 
\s  importance?'' 

He  declares  himself  with  great  ardour  against  the  use  of  tor- 
ture, and  by  some  misinformation  charges  the  English  thit 
they  still  retain  it. 

It  is  perhsps  impossible  to  review  the  laws  of  any  coontij 
without  discovering  many  defects  and  many  superfluities.  La«n 
often  continue,  when  their  reasons  have  ceased.  Laws  made 
for  the  first  state  of  the  society  continue  unabolished,  when  the 
general  form  of  life  is  changed.  Parts  of  the  judicial  procedoie, 
which  were  at  first  only  accidental,  become  in  time  eaaentisi; 
and  formalities  are  accumulated  on  each  other,  till  the  art  of  liti- 
gation requires  more  study  than  the  discovery  of  right 

The  king  of  Prussia,  examining  the  institutions  of  his  owft 
country,  thought  them  such  as  could  only  be  amended  by  a 
general  abrogation,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  Ixxly  of  hw, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Codb  Frbderique,  whidi  is 
comprised  in  one  volume  of  no  great  bulk,  and  must  tberelbii 
unavoidably  contain  general  positions,  to  be  accommodated  li 
particular  cases  by  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  the  courts.  Iti 
embarrass  justice  by  multiplicity  of  laws,  or  to  hazard  it  by  eoa- 
fidence  in  judges,  seem  to  be  the  opposite  rocks  on  which  A 
civil  institutions  have  been  wrecked,  and  between  which  kg!** 
ktive  wisdom  has  never  yet  found  an  open  passage. 

Of  this  new  system  of  laws,  contracted  as  it  is,  a  full  account 
eeonot  be  expected  in  these  memoirs ;  but,  that  curioat^  mqr 
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i  be  dismifiK^  without  » 


itification,  it  liaib«eR  ihouf^t 
n  /or  the  rej'ormalion  q  " 
tQUrls. 

*'  The  differenPM  whirh  ariw  between  members  of  the  same  so* 
cietj'.  may  be  tcrminateil  by  a  volunlnry  ogrremeut  beitveea 
J  parties,  hy  arbilniiiun,  or  by  a  judicial  process. 
I  **  The  ino  li'sl  methoils  piwiuae  more  frequpolly  a  tempora- 
j  BUst>cnsion  of  di^putrrs  than  a  Tinal  lermin.-iiian.  Couns  of 
^Miceare  (bcrefore  necesiiary.  will*  a  spttied  melhod  of  proce- 

e ;  of  which  ihc  most  aimple  iit,  l»  ciie  the  parties,  to  lieic.  j 
birpleas,  and  diomiss  them  with  immediate  decision. 
'•This   however   is   in    many   cases   impracticibli;,  ai 
Shers  is  so  seldom  practise.!,  thai  il  is  frequent  rather  lo 
Joss  ihnn  to>(-i'k  f<ir  \vf.i\  re^ration,  by  enlcritig  a  Ubyiiitlli 
,      tS  w  hich  there  is  no  end, 

RThis  Icdiousnesis  of  suits  keeps  the  pnrties  in  dis(|iiieiA 
iirlKitiun,  rouses  and  perpetuaies  animoailles.  exiiaii*i«  i 
aula  hy  expense,  rrtards  the  progress  of  llieir  fortune,  a 
oiiniireaslrnniirrs  from  selthnf;. 
Th<''e  ineotiveiiiences,  with  ivbich  ibe  best  regulated  poll-, 
of  Kurope  are  cnhnrrassed.  mu^t  be   removed,  nul   bv  tha  \ 
I  pruhihltion  of  S'lits,  which  is  impussihie,  but  by  ronlraclii)a  I 
roces<«s;by  opening  ail  easy  way  for  the  ap|)earance  of  truth 
.,.«  remnvina:  all  obslruclions  hy  which  it  ia  concealed. 

"The  ordinance  of  1697.  by  which  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
ntablisbcd  an  unifornnity  of  procei'urc  (hronf^h  all  his  courts, 
»  been  considered  as  one  of  the  prcatesi  benefits  of  bis  rei^n. 
L  '*  The  kin^  uf  Pnis-sia,  ol»ervin<r  that  each  of  his  provinces 
m<\  a  diDerent  method  of  judicial  procedure,  proposed  lo  reduce 
pern  all  to  one  form  ;  which  bciiiK  tried  with  succos  in  Pome- 
I  province  remarkable  for  conlenlion,  he  afterwards  ex»  , 
Htded  to  all  bis  dominions,  ordering  the  judfjes  to  inform  hiaj 
If  toy  difficulties  which  arose  from  il. 

"Some  settled   method  is  necessary  Injudicial  prorcdurcs. 
piall  and  simple  causes  mifrht  he  decided  u[Kin  the  oral  pleas 
It  the  two  parlies  appearing  before  the  jud^;  but   many  cases 
;  su  entangled  and   perpJexed  as  to  require  all  the  skill  and 
biilties  of  those  who  iievotc  their  liven  lo  the  study  oflbc  laur.  J 
'  Advocates,  or  men  who  can  undcrsiand  and  explain 
e»tioii  lobe  disGused,  ore  therefore  necessary.  Hut  these  n 
ijrtead  of  endeavouHn);  lo  promote  iustirc  and  discover  tnith^^ 
{■vc  exerlct  tlicir  wits  in  defence  of  bad  causes,  by  forgeries  offl 
md  fallacies  of  argumenL  ■ 

"  To  remedy  this  evil,  the  king  has  ordered  an  inquiry  into  1 
^e  qualifications  of  the  Bdvocaics.  AH  those  who  practised  with- 
Kit  •  regular  admiiiion,  w  who  csn  be  convictjed  of  Av^'^m-ox- 
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MS  praetioi  m  discarded.  Aod  the  judfces  sie  eommniMlls 
essmine  which  of  the  causes  now  depending  have  been  pii* 
trscted  by  the  crimes  and  ignorance  of  the  advocates,  and  Is 
dismiss  those  who  shall  appear  culpable. 

**  When  advocates  are  too  numerous  to  live  by  honest  pies- 
tice»  they  busy  themselves  in  exciting  disputes,  and  disluriMK 
the  community :  the  number  of  these  to*be  employed  iobmE 
court  is  theremre  fixed. 

^' The  reward  of  the  advocates  is  fixed  with  duercKard  totti 
nature  of  the  cause,  and  the  labour  required ;  but  not  a  penny  1i 
leoeived  by  them  till  the  suit  b  ended*  that  it  may  be  thdr  ll* 
tersst,  as  well  as  that  of  the  clients,  to  shorten  the  proeeai. 

**  No  advocate  is  admitted  in  petty  courts,  small  towas^ 
villages ;  where  the  poverty  of  the  people,  and  for  the  most  iMl 
of  the  low  value  iat  the  matter  contested,  make  despateh  abssf 
btely  necessary.  In  those  pIsces  the  parties  shall  appear  h 
person,  and  the  judge  make  a  summary  decisiod. 

'^  There  must  likewise  be  allowe<i  a  subordination  of  tribe- 
nals,  and  a  power  of  appeal.  No  judge  is  so  skilful  aud  attentive 
as  not  sometimes  to  err.  Few  are  so  honest  as  not  sometimes 
to  be  partial.  Petty  judges  would  become  insupportaUy  tyran- 
nical, if  they  were  not  restrained  by  the  fear  of  a  superior  jedi- 
cature ;  and  their  decision  would  be  negligent  or  arbitrary,  if 
they  were  not  in  danger  of  seeing  them  examined  and  caneelledL 

"  The  right  of  appeal  must  be  restrained,  that  causes  may 
not  be  transferred  without  end  from  court  to  court ;  and  a 
peremptory  decision  must  at  last  be  made. 

When  an  appeal  is  made  to  a  higher  court,  the  appellant  ii 
allowed  only  four  weeks  to  frame  his  bill,  the  judge  of  the  lowar 
court  being  to  transmit  to  the  higher  all  the  evidences  and  in- 
formations. If  upon  the  first  view  of  the  cause  thus  opened,- it 
shall  appear  that  the  appeal  was  made  without  just  cause,  the 
first  sentence  shall  be  confirmed  without  citation  of  the  defiead* 
ant  If  any  new  evidence  shall  appear,  or  any  doubts  aivs, 
both  the  parties  shall  be  heard. 

**  In  the  discussion  of  causes  altercation  must  be  allowed; yet 
to  altercation  some  limits  must  be  put  There  are  therelbra  d- 
lowed  a  bill,  an  answer,  a  reply,  and  a  rejoinder,  tobedeliveiad 
in  writing. 

*^  No  cause  is  allowed  to  be  heard  in  more  than  three  diffmil 
courts.  To  further  the  first  decision  every  advocate  is  enioineit 
under  severe  penalties,  not  to  b^n  a  suit  till  he  has  oolleclal 
all  the  necessary  evidence.  If  the  first  court  has  decided  in  sa 
unsatisfactory  manner,  an  appeal  mry  be  made  to  the  occoil, 
and  from  the  second  to  the  third.  The  process  in.eadiappasi 
is  limited  to  nx  montiw.   TVa  third  eouit  ouy  indeed 
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judgment ;  and  Ihen  the  injury  is  without  rcdresi. 
tiui  this  objection  is  without  end,  and  iherefnre  without  foroa. 
No  niethwl  can  be  found  of  preserving  hum&nlly  fromerrur; 
bill  of  contest  there  must  some  time  be  an  end;  and  he  who 
thinks  himself  injured  for  want  of  an  appeal  to  a  Tourih  court, 
Biusl  consider  himHcIf  as  suflerinn;  for  the  public. 
"  There  is  a  special  advocate  appointed  for  the  poor. 
"I'he  attornies  who  hud  formerly  the  care  of  collecting  evi* 
dcnce,  and  of  adjusting  all  (he  preliminaries  of  a  suit,  are  now 
loially  dismissed  ;  ihe  whole  alTtir  ix  put  into  the  hand«  of  tite 
advocates,  and  the  odJcc  of  an  ailorucy  is  annulled  for  ever. 

"  If  any  man  is  hindered  hy  some  lawful  inipcdimoiit  from 
|tMndinK  his  suit,  time  will  be  granted  him  upon  the  represent' 
uta  of  his  case." 

1  is  ihe  order,  according  to  which  civil  justice  is  adininis* 

id,  Ihron^li  the  extensive  dominions  of  the  king  of  Prussia; 

irh,  if  it  exhibits  nothing  very  suhlle  or  profound,  aflardt 

e  proof  more  that  the  righi  is  easily  discovered,  and  thai  men 

i  not  so  often  ivnnt  ability  lo  find,  us  willingnessto  practise  ib 

bWe  now  return  to  the  war. 

ftThe  lime  at  which  the  qaeen  of  Huneary  was  willinj;  (opur- 

e  peact:  by  the  resignation  of  Silesia,  (hough  it  came  at  last, 

•  not  come  yet.     She  had  all  the  spirit,  though   not  all  the 

wer  of  her  ancestors;  and  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  losing 

J  part  nf  her  palrimonisl  dominions  lo  the  enemies  whicii 

B  opinion  of  her  weakness  raised  every  where  atiainst  her. 

r  In  ihc  besinnin^  of  the  year  ITIii,  the  elector  of  Bavaria  was 

lavolcd  with  the  imperial  dignity,   supporieil   by  the  arms  of 

Fnnce,  of  master  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia;  and  confede* 

nicd  with  the  elector  of  Palatine,  and  the  elector  of  Saxony, 

pprto  claimed  Moravia  ;  and  with  the  kmg  of  Prussia,  who  wa» 

■■hi  possession  of  Silesia. 

^^-Such  was  the  sUle  of  Ihc  queen  of  Hungary,  pressed  oo 
Vl iVui y  aide,  and  on  every  side  preparing  for  resistance  :  she  yet 
refused  all  oSers  of  accommodation,  for  every  prince  set  peace 
at  a  price  which  sho  was  not  yet  so  far  humbled  aa  to  pay. 
The  king  of  Prussia  was  among  the  most  zealous  and  forward 
in  the  confcdcrai-y  against  lipr.  lie  promisetl  to  socure  Huhe- 
mia  to  the  cnipcmr,  and  Moravia  to  the.  elector  of  Saxony;  I 
and,  findini:  no  enemy  in  the  field  ahic  lo  resist  him,  ho  re- 
iiimed  to  Iterliu,  and  left  Schwerin,  his  general,  to  prosecute  I 

S)  emtquMil. 
The  PniMtiaoA  in  the  midst  of  winter  took  Olmulx,  the  upt- 
of  Monivin.  and  laid  ihe  whole  country  under  oontribution. 
an*  cold  iheo  hindered  them  from  action,  and  llicy  only  blocked 
Op  ibc  fortresses,  of  Briua  and  Spielberg.  ^ 

vol.   VI.— 3  C 
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In  the  spring,  the  king  of  Prussia  came  again  into  the  fidd^ 
and  un'leriook  the  sie^e  ot  Bri:in ;  but  upon  the  approach  of 
prin'*e  Charles  of  Lorrain  retired  ironn  before  it,  and  quitted 
Moravia,  leaving  only  a  garrison  in  the  capital. 

The  condition  of  the  queen  of  Hungary  was  now  changed. 
She  was  a  few  months  before  without  money,  without  troopai 
encircled  with  enemies.  The  Bavarians  liaJ  entered  Austria, 
Vienna  was  threatened  with  a  siege,  and  fhe  queen  left  it  to  the 
£ite  of  war,  and  retired  into  Hungary  ;  where  she  was  received 
with  zeal  and  affection,  not  un mingled  hoivever  with  that  ne^eot 
which  must  always  be  born  by  greatness  in  distreas.  She  bora 
the  disrespect  of  her  subjects  with  the  same  firmDeasas  theaotr 
rages  of  her  enemies  ;  and  at  last  persuaded  the  English  oot  ta 
despair  of  her  preservation   by  not  despairing  herself. 

Voltaire,  in  his  late  history,  has  asserted,  that  a  lai^sum  wis 
raised  for  her  succour,  by  voluntary  subscriptious  of  EogKah 
ladies.  It  is  the  great  failing  of  a  strong  imagination  to  cateh 
greedily  at  wonders.  He  was  misinformed,  and  was  perhaps 
unwilling  to  learn,  by  a  second  inquiry,  a  truth  less  splendid 
and  ariMisin::^'  A  contribution  was  by  news-writers,  upon  their 
own  authority,  fruitlessly,  and,  I  think,  illegally,  proposed.  It 
ended  in  nothing.  The  parliament  voted  a  supply,  and  fivt 
hundred  thousand  pounds  were  remitted  to  her. 

It  has  been  always  the  weakness  of  the  Austrian  family  to 
spend  in  the  magnificence  of  empire,  those  revenues  which 
should  be  kept  for  its  defence.  The  court  is  splendid,  but  the 
treasury  is  empty  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  every  war,  advan- 
tages are  gained  against  them,  before  their  armies  cao  be  assem- 
bled and  equipped. 

The  English  money  was  to  the  Austrians  as  a  shower  to  i 
field,  where  all  the  vegetative  powers  ai*e  kept  inactive  by  a  loif 
continuance  of  drought.  The  armies,  which  had  hitherto  been 
hid  in  mountains  and  forests,  started  out  of  their  retreats ;  and 
wherever  the  queen's  standard  was  erected,  nations,  scarcely 
known  by  their  names,  swarmed  immediately  about  it.  An 
army,  especially  a  defensive  army,  multiplies  itself.  The  con- 
tagion of  enterprise  spreads  from  one  heart  to  another.  Zeal 
for  a  native,  or  detestation  for  a  foreign  sovereign,  hope  of  sud- 
den greatness  or  riches,  friendship  or  emulation  between  particu- 
lar men,  or  what  are  perhaps  morc  general  and  powerful,  desiit 
of  novelty  and  impatience  of  inactivity,  fill  a  camp  with  adven- 
turers, add  rank  to  rank,  and  squadron  to  squadron. 

The  queen  had  still  enemies  on  every  part,  but  she  now  on 
every  part  had  armies  ready  to  oppose  them.  Austria  was  im- 
mediately recovei'ed  ;  the  plains  of  Bohemia  were  filled  with 
her  troops,  though  \V\e  (orlt^^^s  were  ^rrisooed  by  the  French. 
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Tba  Bavirians  were  rectlled  to  the  defence  of  their  own  country, 
now  wasted  by  the  incursions  of  troops  that  were  called  bar- 
barians, greedy  enough  of  plunder,  and  daring  perhaps  beyond 
the  rules  of  war,  but  otherwise  not  more  cruel  than  those  whom 
they  attacked.  Prince  Lobkowitz,  with  one  army,  observed  the 
motions  of  Broglio,  the  French  general,  in  Bohemia  ;  and  prince 
Charles,  with  another,  put  a  stop  to  the  advances  of  the  king  of 
Prussia. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Prussians  to  retire.  They  aban- 
doned Olmutz,  and  left  behind  them  part  of  their  cannon  and 
magazines.  And  the  king,  finding  that  Broglio  could  not  long 
oppose  prince  Lobkowitz,  hastened  into  Bohemia  to  his  assist- 
ance; and  having  received  a  reinforcement  of  twenty-three 
thousand  men,  and  taken  the  castle  of  Giatz,  which,  being  built 
upon  a  rock  scarcely  accessible,  would  have  defied  all  his  power, 
had  the  garrison  been  furnished  with  provisions,  he  purposed  to 
join  his  allies,  and  prosecute  his  conquests. 

Prince  Charles,  seeing  Moravia  thus  evacuated  by  the  Prus- 
sians, determined  to  garrison  the  towns  whirh  he  had  just  re* 
covered,  and  pursue  the  enemy,  who,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
French,  would  have  been  too  powerful  for  prince  Lobkowitz% 

Success  had  now  given  confidence  to  the  Austrians,  and  had 
proportionably  abated  the  spirit  of  their  enemies.  The  Saxons, 
who  had  cooperated  with  the  king  of  Prussia  in  the  conquest  of 
Moravia,  of  which  they  expected  the  perpetual  possession,  seet 
ing  all  hopes  of  sudden  acquisition  defeated,  and  the  province 
kft  again  to  its  former  masters,  grew  weary  of  following  a 
prince,  whom  they  considered  as  no  longer  acting  the  part  of 
their  confederate ;  and  when  they  approached  the  confines  of 
Bohemia  took  a  dififerent  road,  and  lefl  the  Prussians  to  their 
own  fortune. 

The  king  continued  his  march,  and  Charles  his  pursuit.  At 
Csaslaw  the  two  armies  came  in  sight  of  one  another,  and  the 
Austrians  resolved  on  a  decisive  day.  On  the  6th  of  ]\Iay,aboul 
seven  in  the  morning,  the  Austrians  began  the  attack  ;  their 
impetuosity  was  matched  by  the  firmness  of  the  Prussians.  The 
animosity  of  the  two  armies  was  much  inflamed  :  the  Aus- 
trians were  fighting  for  their  country,  and  the  Prussians  were 
in  a  place  where  defeat  must  inevitably  end  in  death  or  capti- 
vity. The  fury  of  the  battle  continued  four  hours :  the  Prussian 
horse  were  at  length  broken,  and  the  Austrians  forced  their 
way  to  the  camp,  where  the  wild  troops,  who  had  fought  with 
ao  much  vigour  and  constancy,  at  the  sight  of  plunder  forgot 
their  obedience,  nor  had  any  man  the  least  thought  but  how  to 
bad  himself  with  the  richest  spoils. 
While  the  right  wing  of  the  Austrians  was  thus  employed^ 
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the  main  body  was  left  naked :  the  PnismuM  reeoverad  from 
their  confusion,  and  refined  the  day.  Charles  was  at  last  forced 
to  retire,  and  carried  with  him  the  standard  of  his  enemiesi 
the  proofs  of  a  victoryi  which,  though  so  nearly  gained,  he  had 
not  been  able  to  keep. 

The  victory  however  was  dearly  boufi:ht ;  the  Prussian  army 
was  much  weakened,  and  the  cavalry  almost  totally  destroyed. 
Peace  is  easily  made  when  it  is  necessary  to  both  parties ;  and 
the  king;  of  Prussia  had  now  reason  to  believe  that  the  Austrians 
were  not  his  only  enemies.  When  he  found  Charles  advaactngp 
he  sent  to  Broglio  for  assistance,  and  was  answered  that  ''  ha 
mtist  have  orders  from  Versailles.''  Such  a  desertion  of  his 
most  powerful  ally  disconcerted  him,  but  the  battle  was  QBft- 
voidable. 

When  the  Prussians  were  returned  to  the  camp,  the  kinghev^ 
injur  that  an  Austrian  officer  was  brought  in  mortally  wounded, 
had  the  condescension  to  visit  him.  The  officer,  struck  with 
this  act  of  humanity,  said,  after  a  short  conversation,  **  I  should 
die,  Sir,  contentedly  after  this  honour,  if  I  might  first  show  my 
gratitude  to  your  majesty  by  informing  you  with  what  alliet 
you  are  now  united,  allies  that  have  no  intention  but  to  deceive 
you."  The  king  appearing  to  suspect  this  intelligence,  *•*  Sir," 
said  the  Austrian,  **if  you  will  permit  me  to  send  a  messenger 
to  Vienna,  I  believe  the  queen  will  not  refuse  to  transmit  an  in* 
tercepted  letter  now  in  her  hands,  which  will  put  my  repoit 
beyond  all  doubt." 

The  messenger  was  sent,  and  the  letter  transmitted,  which 
contained  the  order  sent  to  Broglio,  who  was,  first,  forbidden 
to  mix  his  troops  on  any  occasion  with  the  Prussians.  Secondly, 
be  was  ordered  to  act  always  at  a  distance  from  the  king. 
Thirdly,  to  keep  always  a  body  of  twenty  thousand  men  to  olh 
serve  the  Prussian  army.  Fourthly,  to  observe  very  closely  tbc 
motions  of  the  king,  for  important  reasons.  Fifthly,  to  hazard 
nothing ;  but  to  pretend  want  of  reinforcements,  or  the  absence 
of  Bellisle 

The  king  now  with  great  reason  considered  himself  as  dis- 
en^a^H  from  the  confederacy,  being  deserted  by  the  Saxons, 
and  betrayed  by  the  French ;  he  therefore  accepted  the  media- 
tion of  king  George,  and  in  three  weeks  after  the  battle  of 
Czaslaw  made  peace  with  the  queen  of  Hungary,  who  granted 
to  him  the  whole  province  of  Silesia,  a  country  of  such  extent 
and  opulence  that  he  is  said  to  receive  from  it  one  third  part  of 
his  revenues.  By  one  of  the  articles  of  this  treaty  it  is  stipulated, 
*•  that  neither  should  assist  the  enemies  of  the  other." 

Th3  queen  of  Hunticary,  thus  disentangled  on  one  side,  and 
get  free  from  the  mosV  (otmvdablt  of  her  enemies,  soon  persuaded 
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tha  Saxooi  to  peace;  look  pos§ession  of  Bai-iria;  drove  the 
empeier,  liter  all  his  imB*inary  coaquests,  to  (lie  shelter  of  « 
neutnU  town,  where  he  wu  treated  as  a  fugitive  ;  and  besief^ 
tbe  French  in  Prague,  in  the  city  which  they  had  taken  from  her. 

Having;  thus  obtained  Silesia,  the  kin^  of  Prpssia  returned 
to  his  otvn  capiul,  where  he  refDrmed  his  laws,  Torbid  the  tor- 
ture of  criminals,  concluded  a  defensive  alliance  with  England, 
and  applied  himself  to  the  aufrmentation  of  his  army, 

Thia  treaty  of  peace  with  the  queen  of  IIiin)*3ry  was  one  of 
the  Grsi  proofs  ^iven  by  (he  kinj;  of  Prussia  of  the  secrecy  of 
his  councils.  Boilisle,  the  French  f;eneral,  was  with  him  in 
the  caiDp,  as  a  friend  and  coadjiilor  in  appearance,  but  in  truth  i 
spy,  and  a  writer  of  intcl  litre  nee.  Men  who  have  great  confi- 
dence in  their  own  penetration  are  oRen  by  that  confidence  de- 
ceived; ihey  imajtine  that  they  can  pierce  throufch  all  tha 
iovolutiotis  of  inirixue  without  the  dilifccnce  necestery  to  weaker 
minds,  and  therefore  sil  idle  and  secure :  ihcy  believe  that  nans 
can  liope  to  deceive  them,  and  therefore  that  none  will  try. 
Bellisle,  with  all  hisreputaiionof  sBx>ciiy,thouKh  he  was  in  tha 
Prussian  camp,  gave  every  day  fresh  assurances  of  the  king's 
Klherence  to  his  allies;  while  Bruglio,  who  commanded  tha 
army  at  a  distance,  discovered  sufficient  reason  to  suspect  hU 
desertion.  Broglio  was  slif;hled,  and  Bcllisle  believed,  till  oa 
on  the  11th  uf  June  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  the  king  declared 
his  resolution  to  keep  a  neutrality. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  jterformances  of  polity  which  nta* 
kind  seem  agreed  to  celebrate  and  admire ;  yet  to  all  this  no- 
thing was  necessary  but  the  determination  of  a  very  few  men  to 
be  silent. 

From  this  lime  the  queen  of  Hungary  proceeded  with  an  uii> 
interrupted  torrent  of  success.  The  French,  driven  from  station 
to  station,  and  deprived  of  fortress  after  fortress,  were  at  Liat 
enclosed  with  (heir  two  generals.  Bellisle  and  Broglio,  in  tha 
walla  of  Prague,  which  they  had  stored  with  all  provisions  ns* 
CGsaary  to  a  town  besieged,  and  where  they  defended  them- 
•elves  three  months  before  any  prospect  appeared  of  relief. 

The  Austrians,  having  been  engaged  chieHy  in  the  ficM,  and 
in  sudden  and  tumultuary  excursions  rather  than  a  regular  war, 
had  no  gieat  degree  of  skill  in  attacking  or  defendin;;  towns. 
They  likewise  would  naturally  consider  all  the  mischiefs  dona 
(o  the  cilj'  as  falling  ultimately  upon  themselves,  and  therefore 
were  willing  to  gain  it  by  time  rather  than  by  force. 

It  was  apparent  that,  how  long  soever  Prague  might  be  de- 
fended, it  must  be  yielded  at  last;  and  therefore  all  arts  were 
tried  to  obtain  an  honourable  capitulation.  The  messengers 
Snm  tba  city  were  sent  back  sotnetimea  unheard,  but  always 
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with  this  answer,  **  That  no  terms  would  be  allowed,  but  that 
they  should  yield  themselves  prisoners  of  war." 

The  condition  of  the  garrison  was  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe 
desperate ;  but  the  French,  to  whom  the  praise  of  spiril  and  ae- 
tivity  cannot  be  denied,  resolved  to  make  an  effort  for  the  ho- 
nour of  their  arms.  Maillebois  was  at  that  time  encamped  with 
his  army  in  Westphalia.  Orders  were  sent  him  to  relieve 
Prague.  The  enterprise  was  considered  as  romantic  Maille- 
bois was  a  march  of  forty  days  distant  from  Bohemia,  the  pasMS 
were  narrow,  and  the  ways  foul ;  and  it  was  likely  that  Praf^ 
would  be  taken  before  he  could  reach  it.  The  march  %va8,  how- 
ever, bepm :  the  army,  being  joined  by  that  of  count  Saxe,  con- 
sisted of  fif\y  thousand  men,  who,  notwithstanding  all  the  difi- 
culties  which  two  Austrian  armies  could  put  in  their  way,  at 
last  entered  Bohemia.  The  siege  of  Prague,  though  not  raised, 
was  remitted,  and  a  communication  was  now  opened  to  it  with 
the  country.  But  the  Austrians,  by  perpetual  intervention, 
hindered  the  garrison  from  joining  their  friends.  The  officers  of 
Maillebois  incited  him  to  a  battle,  because  the  army  was  hourly 
lessening  by  the  want  of  provisions;  but  instead  of  passing  on 
to  Prague,  he  retired  into  Bavaria,  and  completed  the  ruin  of 
the  emperor's  territories. 

The  court  of  France,  disappointed  and  offended,  conferred  the 
chief  command  upon  Broglio,  who  escaped  from  the  besi^ 
ers  with  very  little  difficulty,  and  kept  the  Austrians  employed 
till  Bellisle  by  a  sudden  sally  quitted  Prague,  and  without  any 
great  loss  joined  the  main  army.  Broglio  then  retired  over  the 
Rhine  into  the  French  dominions,  wasting  in  his  retreat  the 
country  which  he  had  undertaken  to  protect,  and  burning  towns, 
and  destroying  magazines  of  corn,  with  such  wantonness,  as 
gave  reason  to  believe  that  he  expected  commemlation  from  his 
court  for  any  mischiefs  done,  by  whatever  means. 

The  Austrians  pursued  their  advantages,  recovered  all  their 
strong  places,  in  some  of  which  French  garrisons  had  been  left, 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  Bavaria,  by  taking  not  only 
Munich  the  capital,  but  Ingalstadt,  the  strongest  fortification  in 
the  electoi^'s  dominions,  where  they  found  a  great  number  of 
cannon  and  quantity  of  ammunition,  intended  in  the  dreams  of 
projected  greatness  for  the  siege  of  Vienna,  all  the  archives  of 
the  state,  the  plate  and  ornaments  of  the  electoral  palace,  and 
what  had  been  considered  as  most  worthy  of  preservation.  No- 
thing but  the  warlike  stores  were  taken  away.  An  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  queen  was  required  of  the  Bavarians,  but  with- 
out any  explanation  whether  tem|)orary  or  perpetual. 

The  emperor  lived  at  Frankfort  in  the  security  that  was 
a//owed  to  neutral  places,  but  \9vth0ut  much  respect  from  the 
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CverniMi  priocat,  except  that,  upon  some  objectioos  made  by  the 
queen  to  the  validity  of  his  eleetiony  the  kin^  of  Prussia  do* 
cbred  himself  determined  to  support  him  in  the  imperial  dignity 
with  all  his  power. 

This  may  be  considered  as  a  token  of  no  great  affection  to 
the  queen  of  Hunfj^ary,  but  it  seems  not  to  have  raised  much 
alarm.  The  German  princes  were  afraid  of  new  broils.  To 
oootest  the  election  of  an  emperor  once  invested  and  acknow- 
led([;edy  would  be  to  overthrow  the  whole  (xermanic  constitution. 
Perhaps  no  election  by  plurality  of  suffrages  was  ever  made 
among  human  beings,  to  which  it  might  not  be  objected  that 
voices  were  procunMl  by  illicit  influence. 

Some  suspicions,  however,  were  raised  by  the  king^'s  declare 
tion,  which  he  endeavoured  to  obviate  by  ordering  his  ministers 
to  declare  at  London  and  at  Vienna,  that  he  was  resblved  not  to 
violate  the  treaty  of  Breslaw.  This  dedaration  was  sufficiently 
ambiguous,  and  could  not  satisfy  those  whom  it  might  silence. 
But  this  was  not  a  time  for  nice  disquisitions :  to  distrust  the 
king  of  Prussia  might  have  provoked  him,  and  it  was  mostcon- 
venient  to  consider  him  as  a  friend,  till  he  appeared  openly  as 
an  enemy. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1744,  he  raised  new  alarms  by 
collecting  his  troops  and  putting  them  in  motion.  The  earl  oif 
Hindford  about  this  time  demanded  the  troops  stipulated  for  the 
protection  of  Hanover,  not  perhaps  because  they  were  thought 
necessary,  but  that  the  king's  designs  might  be  guessed  from 
bis  answer,  which  was,  that  troops  were  not  granteid  for  the  de- 
fence of  any  country  till  that  country  was  in  danger ;  and  that 
he  could  not  believe  the  elector  of  Hanover  to  be  in  much  dread 
of  an  invasion,  since  he  had  withdrawn  the  native  troops,  and 
put  them  into  the  pay  of  Rngland. 

He  had,  undoubtedly,  now  formed  designs  which  made  it  neces- 
sary that  his  troops  should  be  kept  together;  and  the  time  soon 
eame  when  thesccne  waste  be  opened.  Prince  Charles  of  Ix>rraio, 
having  chased  the  French  out  of  Bavaria,  lay  for  some  months 
encamped  on  the  Rhine,  endeavouring  to  gain  a  passage  into 
Alsace.  His  attempts  had  long  been  elided  by  the  skill  and 
vigilance  of  the  French  general;  till  at  last,  June  21,  1744,  he 
executed  his  design,  and  lodged  his  army  in  the  French  domi- 
nions, to  the  surprise  and  joy  of  a  great  part  of  Europe.  It  was 
now  expected  that  the  territories  of  France  would  in  their  turn 
feel  the  miseries  of  war;  and  the  nation,  which  so  long  kept 
the  world  in  alarm,  be  taught  at  last  the  value  of  peace. 

The  king  of  Prussia  now  saw  the  Austrian  troops  at  a  great 
distance  from  him^  engaged  in  a  foreign  country  against  the 
most  powerful  of  all  their  enemies.    j^u>w,  therefore^  wa&  Dbi^ 
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time  to  discover  that  he  had  lately  made  a  treaty  at  Frankfoft 
with  the  emperor,  by  which  he  had  en^^i^y  ^*  that  as  the  court 
of  Vienna  and  its  allies  appeared  backward  to  reestablish  the 
tranquillity  of  the  empire,  and  more  co<^ent  methods  appeared 
necessary  ;  he,  heinsc  animated  with  a  desire  of  coo))eratins:  to- 
wards the  pacilication  of  Germany,  should  make  an  expeditioo 
for  the  conquest  of  Bohemia,  and  to  put  it  into  the  posses^ioo 
of  the  em|)eror,  his  heit-s  and  successors,  for  ever;  in  8;ratitude 
for  which  the  emperor  should  resign  to  him  and  his  successors 
a  certain  number  of  lordships,  which  are  now  part  of  the  kinp 
dom  of  Bohemia.  His  imperial  majesty  likewise  guarantees  t» 
the  kins;  of  Pnissia  the  perp>etual  possession  of  Upper  Silesia; 
and  the  kint;  guarantees  to  the  emperor  the  perpetual  poaseiiion 
of  Upper  Austria,  as  he  shall  have  occupied  it  by  conquest." 

It  is  easy  to  discover  that  the  kin^  be^n  the  war  upon  other 
motives  than  zeal  for  peace;  and  that,  whatever  respect  he  was 
willinsc  to  show  to  the  emperor,  he  did  not  purpose  to  assist  him 
without  rewaixi.  In  prosecution  of  this  treaty  he  put  his  troops 
in  motion;  and,  according  to  his  promise,  while  the  Auslrians 
were  invadins:  France,  he  invaded  Bohemia. 

•  Princes  have  this  remaining  of  humanity,  that  they  think 
themselves  obliged  not  to  make  war  without  a  reason.  Their 
reasons  are  indeed  not  always  satisfactory.  Lewis  the  Four* 
teenth  seemed  to  think  liis  own  glory  a  sufficient  motive  for  the 
invasion  of  Holland.  The  Czar  attacked  Charles  of  Sweden, 
because  he  had  not  been  treated  with  sufficient  respect  when  he 
made  a  journey  in  disguise.  The  king  of  Prussia,  having  ao 
opportunity  of  attacking  his  neighbour,  was  not  long  without 
his  reasons.  On  July  30,  he  published  his  declaration,  in  which 
he  der^lares: 

That  he  can  no  longer  stand  an  idle  spectator  of  the  troubles 
in  Germany,  but  finds  himself  obliged  to  make  use  of  force  to 
restore  the  power  of  the  la\vs,  and  the  authority  of  the  emperor. 

That  the  queen  of  Hungary  has  treated  the  emperor's  hcredi- 
tarv  dominions  with  inexpressible  cruelty. 

That  Germany  has  becQ  overrun  wilh  foreign  troops,  which 
have  marched  through  neutral  countries  without  the  customarv 

requisition. 

That  the  emperor's  troops  have  been  attacked  under  neutnl 
fortresses,  and  obliged  to  abandon  the  empire,  of  which  their 
master  is  the  head. 

That  the  Im|x;rial  dignity  has  been  treated  with  indecency 
by  the  Hungarian  troops. 

The  queen  declaring  the  election  of  the  emperor  void,  and 
the  diet  of  Frankfort  illegal,  had  not  only  violated  the  Imperial 
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difrnity,  but  injured  all  the  princes  who  have  the  right  of  elec- 
tion. 

That  he  had  no  particular  (luarre)  with  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary ;  and  thai  he  desires  nothinj;  for  litm>c!f,  anil  only  enlera  U 
an  auxiliary  inio  a  nar  for  the  lil}crlics  of  Germany. 

That  the  emperor  had  uHVrcd  lo  qiiil  his  pretension  to  the 
dominions  of  Austria,  on  condition  ihat  his  hcreiiilar)-  countries 
be  restored  to  hnn. 

That  this  proposal  had  been  made  ta  the  kin^  of  Rn^land  at 
Hanau,  and  rcjeclol  in  siir-h  a  nonncv  as  showed  thai  the  king 
of  England  had  no  intention  to  restore  peace,  but  rather  to 
make  his  advantage  of  the  tronhles. 

That  the  mediation  of  the  Diitnh  had  been  desired;  but  that 
they  declitieil  to  interpose,  knowing  the  inilexilility  of  the 
EnKltsh  and  Aiistri.tn  courts. 

Thai  the  same  terms  ivcre  a{;ain  olfcred  at  Vienna,  and 
afEiin  rejected  ;  thai  ihert'fnre  the  qiicen  must  impute  it  to  her 
own  councils  that  her  enemies  liml  new  idlics. 

Thiit  he  is  not  lij^hlinz  fnr  any  interest  of  his  own;  that  he 
demaniis  nolhin);  fur  himsell':  but  is  determined  to  exert  all  his 
powers  in  dcfenre  ufthe  emperor,  in  vindicaiion  of  the  rij^htof 
election,  and  in  siip)>ort  of  Dig  liberties  of  Germany,  which  the 
queen  of  Hungary  wuuhl  enslave. 

When  this  declaration  was  sent  to  llie  Pntssian  minister  ia 
£n£;land,  it  was  accompanied  wiih  a  remonstrance  to  the  kin^, 
in  which  pnany  of  the  foreKoiDS  positions  were  repealed ;  ihe 
emperor's  candimr  and  disinterestedness  w^re  magnified  ;  the 
daniierous  desi:rns  of  (he  Atwtrians  were  displayed  ;  it  was  im- 
puted to  ihcm  as  the  most  flagrant  violation  of  the  Germanic 
constitution,  that  they  had  driven  the  empuror's  troops  onl  of 
the  empire  ;  Ihe  public  spirit  and  ^nerosity  of  his  Prussian 
majesty  were  a^ain  heartily  declared  :  and  it  was  said,  that 
this  quarrel  havin<;  nn  connection  with  English  interests,  tha 
English  oueht  not  to  interpose. 

Austria  anil  all  her  allies  were  put  into  amazement  by  this 
declaration,  which  at  once  dismounted  them  from  the  summit  of 
snrorss,  and  nbli};cd  them  to  fi^ht  lhrmi<;h  the  war  a  second 
time.  What  siictroiiri.  or  what  promises,  Prn-^ia  received  from 
France,  was  never  publicly  knoivn  ;  hut  is  not  lo  he  doubted 
that  a  prince  fo  wntchful  of  opportunity  sold  assistance,  n-hen 
it  was  so  much  wanted,  at  the  highest  rate ;  nor  can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  he  exposed  himself  to  so  much  hazard  only  for  the 
freedom  of  Germany,  and  a  few  pi-llv  districts  in  Dnhemia. 

The  French,  who,  from  rava^In^  the  empire  at  discretion,  and 
wasting  whatever  Ihey  found,  either  among  enemies  or  friends, 
were  now  driven  into  their  nwn  dominions,  and  in  thr.vY  ti'mv 

vol..  VI.— ,3  n 
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thoir  native  couDtry,  or  maintaining  their  allegiance  to  their 
lawful  sovereign  against  an  invader,  whether  he  appears  princi: 
pal  or  auxiliary,  whether  he  professes  to  intend  tranquillity  or 
confusion. 

His  progress  was  such  as  gave  great  hopes  to  the  enemies  of 
Austria :  like  Cesar,  he  conquered  as  he  advanced ,  and  met 
with  no  opposition  till  he  reached  the  walls  of  Prague.  The  in- 
dignation  and  resentment  of  the  queen  of  Hungary  may  be  easily 
conceived ;  the  alliance  of  Frankfort  was  now  laid  open  to  all 
Europe  ;  and  the  partition  of  the  Austrian  dominions  was  agaia 
publicly  projected.  They  were  to  be  shared  among  the  empe- 
ror, the  king  of  Prussia,  the  elector  of  Palatine,  and  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse.  All  the  powers  of  Europe  who  had  dreamed 
of  controlling  France,  were  awakened  to  their  former  terrors; 
all  that  had  been  done  was  now  to  be  done  again ;  and  every 
court,  from  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Frozen  Sea,  was  filled 
vrith  exultation  or  terror,  with  schemes  of  conquest  or  precaa- 
tions  for  defence. 

The  king,  deli^i^htcd  with  his  progress,  and  expecting,  like 
other  mortals  elate'l  with  success,  that  his  prosperity  could  not 
be  interrupted,  continued  his  march,  and  began,  in  the  latter 
end  of  September,  the  siege  of  Prague.  He  had  gained  seven! 
of  the  outer  posts,  when  he  was  informed  that  the  convoy  which 
attended  his  artillery  was  attacked  by  an  uncx|)ected  pary  of 
the  Austrians.  The  king  went  immediately  to  their  assistance, 
with  a  third  part  of  his  army,  and  found  his  troops  put  to  flighti 
and  the  Austrians  hasting^  away  with  his  cannons:  such  a  loss 
would  have  di^iableH  him  at  once.  He  fell  upon  the  Austrians, 
whose  number  would  not  enable  them  to  withstand  him,  reco- 
vered his  artillery,  and  having  also  defeated  Bath iani,  raised  his 
batlerles  ;  and  there  being  no  artillery  to  be  placed  against  hini| 
he  de.siroyed  a  great  part  of  the  city.  He  then  ordered  four 
attacks  to  be  made  at  once,  and  reduced  the  besieged  to  such 
c\trcnkities«  that,  in  fouilcen  days,  the  governor  was  obliged  to 
yield  the  place. 

At  the  attack  commanded  by  Schwerin,  a  grenadier  is  re- 
ported to  have  mounted  the  bastion  alone,  and  to  have  defended 
himself  for  some  time  with  his  sword,  till  his  followers  mounted 
after  him  ;  for  this  act  of  bravery,  the  king  made  him  a  lieute- 
nant, and  gave  him  a  patent  of  nobility. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  that  the  Au<itrians  should  lay  aside 
all  thought  of  invading  France,  and  apply  their  whole  power  10 
their  own  defence.  Prince  Charles,  at  the  first  news  of  ihc 
Prussian  invasion,  prepaied  to  repass  the  Rhine.  This  the 
French,  according  to  their  conlraci  with  the  king  of  Prussia, 
should  have  attempted  to   hinder ;  but  they  knew  by  experi- 
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rnce  (he  Auxtriana  woiiM  noi  be  beaten  without  rrsistance,  and 
tliat  resistance  always  iiicommDdcsan assailant.  An  ihe  kineof 
Prussia  rpjoiced  in  the  disianre  of  the  AnsiriaBs,  whom  he  con- 
siiteretl  as  entangled  in  the  Frencli  territories;  the  French  re- 
joiced in  the  necessity  of  their  return,  onil  pleased  themselves 
with  the  prospect  of  easy  eonqncsis,  while  powiTs.  wliom  they 
consiilereil  with  equal  malevolence,  should  be  employed  in  mas- 
sacring each  other. 

Prinee  Charks  took  the  opportunity  of  bri;;ht  mnonshine  to 
repass  the  Khine;  and  Noailleii,  who  had  early  inlellieencc  of 
his  motions,  gave  him  very  little  diittnrhance,  Imt  contented 
himseif  with  Hllavkine  ihe  rcar-<!ii3rd,  and  whpii  they  retired  to 
the  main  IhkIv.  ctMsed  his  pursuit. 

The  kin^.  upon  the  reduction  of  Pra^ie,  struck  a  medat, 
which  had  on  one  side  a  plan  of  the  town,  with  this  inscription : 

"  Pravnc  taken  by  the  kins;  of  Prussia, 

September  Hi.  1741; 

"For  Ihe  third  time  in  three  years." 

On  the  other  aide  were  two  verses  in  which  he  prayed.  "That 
his  eonqncNis  miifht  pi-oduee  peace."  He  then  marched  forward 
with  the  rapidity  which  constitutes  his  military  chnrarter,  took 
possession  of  almost  all  Huhemij,  and  be|];an  to  talk  of  entering 
Austria,  and  be^iei^ine  Vienna. 

The  queen  was  not  yet  wholly  without  resource.  The  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  wliclher  invited  or  not,  was  not  compriseil  in 
ihe  utiiun  of  Frunkforl ;  and  as  every  sovereign  is  srowinf;  less 
3S  his  next  neit;hboiir  is  -rroivin^  <;re3tor,  hi.-  could  not  heartily 
wish  success  to  .1  confederacv  which  was  to  a^sranriize  the  other 
powers  of  Oernianv.  The  Prussians  {j.ivc  him  likcwiHC  a  nar- 
tieular  and  immnliate  provucation  10  opnnsclhem;  for,  when 
they  diip.iite'l  to  the  eoiiquLst  of  IVihcmia,  with  all  the  elation 
of  imat;in;iry  success,  thev  passed  throui;h  bis  dominions  with 
unliceii'.<'d  and  conlempniDus  disdain  of  his  authority.  As  the 
approach  of  prince  Charles  -pive  a  new  pros[)ect  of  cvenls.  ht 
was  easily  persiiailed  to  enter  into  an  allianec  with  the  queen, 
whom  he  furni»hcii  with  a  very  larae  hoiiv  of  tr.tops 

The  kinsT  of  Prussia,  bavins  li-ft  a  sjarrisofi  in  Prj-'uc,  whid: 
be  ciimnianded  lo  ))ul  llie  hnrL;hei-s  lit  'icath  if  thrv  left  their 
houses  in  ihe  night,  went  forward  lo  lake  Ihe  other  towns  and 
fortresses,  cxpectins.  perhaps,  thai  prim-e  Cbiirles  woidd  be  in- 
terrupted ill  bis  march  :  hut  the  French,  though  Ihcv  appeared 
to  follow  him,  either  conid  not  or  would  not  overtake  him. 

In  a  shnrt  lime,  by  marches  pi-essetlnn  with  the  utmost  eager 
nesSj  Charles  reached  Bohemia,  leaving  the  Bavarians  to  re^in 
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the  possession  of  the  wasted  plains  of  their  country,  which  their 
enemies,  who  still  kept  the  strong  places,  might  again  seize  at 
will.  At  the  approach  of  the  Austrian  army,  the  courage  of 
the  king  of  Prussia  seemed  to  have  failed  him.  He  retired 
from  post  to  post,  and  evacuated  town  after  town,  and  fortress 
after  fortress,  without  resistance,  as  if  he  was  resigning  them  to 
the  rightful  owners. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  he  should  have  made  some 
tSoTt  to  rescue  Prague ;  but  after  a  faint  attempt  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  the  Elbe,  he  ordered  his  garrison  of  eleven  thousand 
men  to  quit  the  place.  They  left  behind  them  their  magazines 
and  heavy  artillery,  among  which  were  seven  pieces  of  remark- 
able excellence,  called  the  seven  electors.  But  they  took  with 
them  their  field  cannon,  and  a  great  number  of  carriages  laden 
with  stores  and  plunder,  which  they  were  forced  to  leave  in 
their  way  to  the  Saxons  and  Austrians  that  harassed  their 
inarch.  They  at  last  entered  Silesia  with  the  loss  of  about  a  third 
part. 

The  king  of  Prussia  suffered  much  in  his  retreat ;  for,  besides 
the  military  stores,  which  he  left  every  where  behind  him,  even 
to  the  clothes  of  his  troops,  there  was  a  want  of  provisions  in 
his  army,  and  consequently  frequent  desertions  and  many  dis- 
eases ;  and  a  soldier  sick  or  killed  was  equally  lost  to  a  flying 
army. 

At  last  he  reentered  his  own  territories,  and  bavins  stationed 
his  troops  in  places  of  security,  returned  for  a  time  to  Berlin, 
where  he  forbade  all  to  speak  either  ill  or  well  of  the  campaign. 

To  what  end  such  a  prohibition  could  conduce  it  is  difficult 
to  discover  :  there  is  no  country  in  which  men  can  be  forbidden 
to  know  what  tiiey  know,  and  what  is  universally  known  may 
as  well  be  spoken.  It  is  true,  that  in  popular  governments  se- 
ditious discourses  may  inflame  the  vulgar ;  but  in  such  govern* 
ments  they  cannot  be  restrained,  and  in  absolute  moiiarchiei 
they  arc  of  little  effect. 

When  the  Pru:»sians  invaded  Bohemia,  and  this  whole  nation 
was  fired  with  resentment,  the  kino;  of  England  gave  ordew 
in  his  palace  that  none  should  mention  his  nephew  with  disre- 
spect ;  by  this  command  he  maintained  the  decency  necessary 
between  princes,  without  enforcing,  and  probably  without  ex- 
pecting obedience,  but  in  his  own  presence. 

The  kin^  of  Prussia's  edict  regarded  only  himself;  and  there- 
fore it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  was  his  motive,  unless  he  intended 
to  spare  himself  the  mortification  of  absurd  and  illiberal  flattery, 
which,  to  a  mind  stung  with  disgrace,  must  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  painful  and  disgusting. 

Moderation  in  pros^nVj  V&^NXTtue  very  diflBcuIt  to  all  mor^ 
tals ;  forbearance  o{  lev^u^^  v9V;\i  t^N^iv^\^  m>s^'Gk\«ie,h^ is 
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scarcely  erer  lo  be  found  among  princes.  Now  was  the  timo 
tvhoi  tbe  queen  of  Hungary  might  pL-rliups  Iiave  made  peace  od 
her  own  terms ;  but  keenness  of  resentment,  and  arrogance  of  suc- 
tets,  withheld  her  from  the  due  use  of  the  present  opportunity. 
U  is  said,  that  the  king  of  Prussia  in  his  fetrent  sent  letters  to 
jirioce  Charles,  which  were  supposed  to  contain  ample  conces- 
sions, hut  were  sent  back  unopened.  The  king  of  Kof^land 
offered  likewise  to  mediate  liotwecn  them ;  but  his  [iropwiitions 
vnn  rejected  at  Vienna,  where  a  resolution  was  lakfn  not  only 
to  revenge  the  mterruptton  of  their  suci^ess  on  the  Rhine  hy  the 
recovery  of  Silesia,  hut  to  reward  iho  Saxons  for  their  seasonable 
beip  by  giving  them  part  of  the  Prussian  duminious. 

In  the  besinningof  the  year  1745  died  the  emperor  Charles  of 
Bavaria  ;  the  treaty  of  Frankfort  was  consequently  at  an  end ; 
and  the  king  of  Prussia,  being  no  longer  able  to  maintain  the 
character  of  auxiliary  lo  the  emperor,  and  having  avowed  no 
otlier  reason  for  the  war,  miicht  have  honourably  withdrawn  hi.^ 
forces,  and  on  his  own  principles  have  complied  with  terms  of 
peace ;  but  no  terms  were  offered  him  ;  the  queen  pursunl  him 
nith  the  utmost  srdourof  hostihty.and  the  French  left  him  to 
his  own  conduct,  and  his  own  destiny. 

His  Bohemian  conquests  were  already  lost ;  and  he  waa  now 
chased  back  into  Silesia,  where,  at  the  bcginnint;  of  tlie  year, 
the  war  continued  in  an  efpiilibralion  by  shernate  lusses  and  ad- 
vantages. In  April,  theclector  of  Bavaria,  seeing  his  dominions 
orerruu  by  the  Auslrisns,  and  receiving  very  lillte  succour 
from  the  French,  made  a  peace  with  the  queen  of  Hungary  upon 
easy  conditions,  and  the  .i^usUians  had  more  troops  to  employ 
sgainst  Prussia. 

But  the  revolutions  of  war  will  not  sufler  human  prcsumplion 
to  remam  long  unchecked.  The  peace  with  B,iv  ,      , 
I'.fOncludcd  when  (he  battle  uf  Foulenoy  wa^i  1 
^ies  of  Austria  called  upua  her  to  exert  hcv  i;i 
preservatioDof  the  Low  Countries; and,. 1  i< 
.  at  Fomenoy,  the  first  b.tltle  between  the  P^us^inrl^  and  llie 
r^mbinad  army  of  Austruns  and  Saxons  was  fought  at  Nied- 
■Iniix  in  Silesia. 

Tlie  pdrlicularsof  this  battle  wcrts  variously  reporled  by  t!ie 
different  parties,  and  published  in  tlic  juurnal»  of  that  lime;  lo 
transcribe  Ibcm  would  be  tedious  and  useless,  because  accounts 
of  battles  arc  nut  easily  understood,  and  because  there  are  no 
jneans  uf  determining  lo  which  of  the  relations  credit  should  be 
given.  It  IS  sufficient  that  they  all  end  in  claiming  or  sllowing 
a  complete  victory  to  the  king  of  Pnuitia,  who  gained  all  the 
\u4trian  artillery,   killed  four  thousand,  lontt  seron  thousand 
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prisoners,  with  the  loss,  according  to  the  Prussian  narrative,  of 
only  sixteen  hundred  men. 

He  now  advanced  a^in  into  Bohemia,  where,  however,  he 
made  no  great  pn^^ss.  The  queen  of  Hungary,  though  de- 
feated, was  not  subdued.  She  poured  in  her  troops  Irani  all 
parts  to  the  reinforcement  of  prince  Charles,  and  determined  to 
continue  the  struggle  with  all  her  power.  The  king  saw  that 
Bohemia  was  an  unplcasing  and  inconvenient  theatre  of  %var,  in 
which  he  should  be  ruined  by  a  miscarriage,  and  should  get 
little  by  a  vict«)ry.  Saxony  was  left  defenceless,  and  if  it  was 
conquered  might  be  plundered. 

He  therefore  published  a  declaration  against  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  and,  without  waiting  for  reply,  invaded  his  dominions. 
This  invasion  produced  another  batile  at  Standentz,  which  ended 
as  the  former,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Prussians.  The  Aastrians 
had  some  advantage  in  the  beginning;  and  their  irregular  troopSy 
tvho  are  always  daring,  and  are  always  ravenous,  broke  into  the 
Prussian  camp,  and  carried  away  the  military  chest.  But  this 
was  easily  repaired  by  the  spoils  of  Saxony. 

The  queen  of  Hungary  was  still  inflexible,  and  hoped  that 
fortune  would  at  last  change.  She  recruited  once  more  her 
army,  and  prepared  to  invade  the  territories  of  Brandon  burgh ; 
but  the  king  of  Pmssia's  activity  prevented  all  her  designs.  One 
part  of  his  forces  seized  l^ipsir.  and  the  other  once  more  de- 
feated the  Saxons;  the  kin^  of  Poland  fled  from  his  dominionsi 
prince  Charles  retired  into  Buhemia.  The  king  of  Prussia  en- 
tered Dresden  as  a  conqueror,  exacted  very  severe  contribu- 
tions from  the  whole  country,  and  the  Austrians  and  Saxunl 
were  at  last  compcllod  to  receive  from  him  such  a  peace  as  he 
would  grant.  He  imposed  no  severe  conditions  except  the 
payment  of  the  contributions,  made  no  new  claim  of  dominions, 
and,  with  the  elector  Palatine,  acknowledged  the  duke  of  Tus- 
cany for  emperor. 

l^e  lives  of  princes,  like  the  histories  of  nations,  have  their 

f>riods.     We   shall  here  S'lspend   our  narrative  of  the  king  of 
russia,  who  was  now  at  the  height  of  human  greatness,  giving 
laws  to  his  enemies^  and  courted  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe. 


BROWNE. 


Though  the  writer  of  the  following  Kssays*  seems  to  have 
hid  the  fortune,  common  among  men  of  letters,  of  raising  little 
curiosity  after  liis  private  Ufc,  and  has,  therefore,  few  memori- 
als preserved  of  his  felicities  and  misfortunes;  yel,  because  an 
addition  of  a  posthumous  work  appears  Imperfect  and  neglected, 
without  sumc  account  of  the  autlior,  it  \t-as  thought  necessary 
to  attempt  the  gratificalion  of  that  cariosity  which  naturally  in- 
quires by  what  peculiarities  of  nature  or  fortune  eminent  mea 
Iiave  been  dislioguished,  how  uncoaimoo  attainments  have 
been  gained,  and  what  inSuence  learning  liad  on  its  possessors^ 
or  virtue  on  its  teachers. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  was  bom  at  Lonilon,  in  the  parish  of 
St  Michael  in  Cheapside,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1605.t  His 
l«thcr  was  a  merchant,  of  an  ancient  family  at  Upton  in  Cheshire. 
Of  llie  name  or  family  nf  his  mother  I  find  no  account 

Of  his  childhood  or  youth  there  is  little  known,  except  that 
he  lost  his  father  very  early  ;  that  he  was  according  to  the  com- 
Baon}  fateof  orphans  defrauded  by  one  of  his  guardians;  and  that 
he  was  placed  for  his  education  at  the  school  of  Winchester. 

His  mother  having  taken^  three  thousand  pounds  as  the  third 
part  of  her  husband's  property,  left  her  son,  by  consequence, 
six  thousand,  a  targe  fortune  for  a  man  destined  to  learoingat  that 
lime,  when  commerce  had  not  yet  filled  the  nation  with  nomiiul 
1  iLilies.  But  it  happened  to  him,  as  to  many  others,  to  be  mad« 
poorer  by  opulence;  for  his  mother  soon  married  Sir  Thomts 
Dutton ,  probably  by  the  inducement  of  her  fortune ;  and  be  was 
left  tn  the  rapacity  of  his  guardian,  deprived  now  of  both  his 
paronts,  and  therefore  helpless  and  unprotected. 

)lc  was  removed  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1633  from 

-  ■•  ChrUtlan  Horalt,"  fint  printed  in  175&     H. 

t  Life  of  Sir  Ttiomui  Drowiie,  prcfi;ied  to  the  Antiqu'itici  of  Norwich. 
(  WhitcToot'ii  cliaracier  of  Sir  Thomii*  Bmwnc.  in  »  mv^nal  aote. 
*l  life  of  Sir  Tbomas  Bro'X7i<!, 
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Winchester  to  Oxford,*  and  entered  a  gentleman-commoner  c: 
Broadgate-hall,  which  was  soon  afterwards  endowed,  and  took 
the  name  of  Pembroke-College,  from  tlie  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
Ihen  chancellor  of  the  University.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  January  31, 1626-7 ;  being,  as  Wood 
remarks,  the  first  man  of  eminence  graduated  from  the  nevr 
college,  to  which  the  zeal  or  gratitude  of  those  that  love  it  most 
can  wish  little  better  than  that  it  may  long  proceed  as  it  began. 

Having  afterwards  taken  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  be 
turned  his  studies  to  physic,t  and  practised  it  for  some  time  m 
Oxfordshire ;  but  soon  afterwards,  either  induced  by  curiosity, 
or  invited  by  promises,  he  quitted  his  settlement,  and  accom- 
panied his:f:  father-in-law,  who  had  some  employment  in  Ireland, 
in  a  visitation  of  the  forts  and  castles,  which  the  state  of  Irehnd 
then  made  necessary. 

He  that  has  once  prevailed  on  himself  to  break  his  con^e^ 
tions  of  acquaintance,  and  begin  a  wandering  life,  very  easily 
continues  it.  Ireland  had,  at  that  time,  very  little  to  offer  to 
the  observation  of  a  man  of  letters :  he,  therefore,  passed§  into 
T^Vance  and  Italy ;  made  some  stay  at  Montpelier  and  Padiu, 
ivhich  were  tiien  the  celebrated  schools  of  physic;  and  return- 
ing home  tlirough  Holland,  procured  himself  to  be  created  doc- 
tor of  phvbic  at  Ley  den. 

When  he  began  his  travels,  or  when  he  concluded  them,  there 
is  no  certain  account;  nor  do  there  remain  any  observations 
;naile  by  iiim  in  his  pabsage  throui!;h  those  countries  which  he 
visited.  To  consider,  therefore,  what  pleasure  or  instructioa 
might  liave  been  received  from  the  remarks  of  a  man  so  curioas 
and  diligent,  would  be  voluntarily  to  indulge  a  painful  reflection, 
and  load  the  imagination  with  a  wish  which,  while  it  is  formed, 
is  known  to  be  vain.  It  is,  however,  to  be  lamented,  that  ihoic 
who  are  most  capable  of  improving  mankind,  very  frequently 
neglect  to  communicate  their  knowledge;  either  because  it  is 
more  pleasing  to  gather  ideas  than  to  impart  them,  or  because 
ro  minds  naturally  great,  few  things  appear  of  so  much  import- 
ance as  to  descr\'e  the  notice  of  the  public. 

About  the  year  1U34,||  he  is  supposed  to  have  returned  to 
l^ondon ;  and  the  next  year  to  have  written  his  celebrated  trea- 
tise, called  Religio  Medici^  *^  The  Religion  of  a  Physician,**^ 
which  he  declares  himself  never  to  have  intended  for  the  press. 

■•  Wooil's  Athens  Oxonienses.  f  Wood. 

;.  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 
'i  Ibid. 

il  liiograpkia  Hritannica. 

T  Letter  to  Sir  Kcnelm  Dijby,  prefixed  to  the  Ucligio  Medici,  foDo 
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tuvinjt  coDiposcd  it  ortly  for  his  own  exercise  and  entertainment. 
It,  iiitlccd,  contains  many  passa^rcs,  tvhicli,  relating  merely  to 
his  oiin  person,  can  be  of  no  great  importance  la  the  public: 
but  when  it  was  written,  it  happened  to  )iim  as  to  oth.crs,  he 
was  too  much  pleased  wllh  his  performance  not  to  think  that  it 
roight  please  others  as  much ;  lie,  thcrcrorc,  commimicateil  it  to 
his  friends,  and  reccivin[;,  I  suppose,  that  exuberant  applause 
with  which  every  man  repays  the  f^rant  of  perusing  a  inaou- 
script,  he  was  not  very  diligent  tr>  obstruct  his  own  praise  by 
recalling  his  papers,  but  snflered  them  to  wander  from  hand  to 
hand,  till  at  last,  without  hia  own  consent,  they  were  in  1G42 
i;iveD  to  a  printer. 

This  has,  perhaps,  sometimes  befallen  others;  and  this,  T  am 
willing  to  believe,  did  really  happen  to  Dr.  Krowne :  but  there 
is  surely  some  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  tbc  complaint  so  fre- 
'jiiently  made  of  surreptitious  editions.  A  song,  or  an  epignm^ 
may  be  easily  printed  without  the  author's  knowledge;  because 
it  may  be  learned  when  it  is  repeated,  or  may  be  written  out 
with  very  little  trouble;  l>ut  a  long  treatise,  however  elegant, 
is  not  often  copied  by  mere  zeal  or  curiosity,  hut  may  be  woro 
■Alt  in  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  before  it  is  multiplied  by  a 
transcript.  -It  is  easy  to  convey  an  imperfect  book  by  a  distant 
hand,  to  the  pruss,  and  plead  the  circulation  uf  a  false  copy  as 
an  excuse  tar  publishing  the  true,  or  to  correct  what  is  found 
faulty  or  otiunstvc,  and  charge  the  errors  on  tlie  transcriber's 
depravations. 

This  is  a  slratngcra,  by  which  an  author,  panting  for  fame^. 
and  yet  afraid  of  seeming  to  chullciigc  it,  may  at  once  gratify 
his  vanity,  and  preserve  the  appearance  of  mo«{esty ;  may  enter 
the  lists,  and  secure  a  retreat:  and  this  candour  might  suffer  to 
pass  undetected  as  an  innocent  fraud,  hut  that  indeed  no  fraud 
is  innocent;  for  the  cotilidencc  wliicli  mukcs  the  happiness  of 
society  is  in  some  decree  dimiiii«1ied  by  every  man  whose  prac- 
tice is  at  variance  with  his  words. 

The  Jieliffio  Medici  was  no  sooner  published  than  it  excited 
ibe  attention  of  the  public  by  tlie  novelty  of  parad«xes,  the 
dignity  of  iientimcnt,  the  quick  sitcr^ssion  of  images,  the  multi- 
tude of  abstruse  allusions,  the  subtiliiy  of  disquisition,  and  the 
strength  of  language. 

What  is  much  read  will  be  much  criticised.  The  Earl  of 
Dorset  recommended  this  book  to  the  perusal  of  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  who  returned  bis  Judgment  upon  it,  not  in  a  letter,  but 
a  book;  in  which,  though  mingled  with  some  positions  fabulous 
and  uncertain,  there  are  acute  remarks,  just  censures,  and  pro- 
fouDd  speculations :  yet  ita  principal  claim  lo  admirtUon  ii,  that* 

*  Digby')  letter  to  Brvniie,  prtGied  to  VLe  StUfis  AI«^«,tiA.«S'K. 


it  was  written  in  twenty-four  hours,  of  which  part  was  spent  \r 
procuring  Browne's  book,  and  part  in  reading  it. 

Of  these  animadversions,  when  they  were  yet  not  all  printed, 
either  ofiiciousness  or  malice  informed  Dr.  Browne;  who  wrote 
to  Sir  Eenelm  with  much  softness  and  ceremony,  declaring  the 
unworthiness  of  his  work  to  engnge  such  notice,  the  intended 
privacy  of  the  composition,  and  the  corruptions  of  the  impres- 
sion; and  received  an  answer  equally  genteel  and  respectful, 
containing  high  commendations  of  the  piece,  pompous  profes- 
sions of  reverence,  meek  acknowledgments  of  inability,  and 
anxious  apologies  for  the  hastiness  of  his  remarks. 

The  reciprocal  civility  of  authors  is  one  of  the  most  risible 
scenes  in  the  farce  of  life.  Who  would  not  have  thought,  that 
these  two  luminaries  of  their  age  had  ceased  to  endeavour  to 
grow  bright  by  the  obscuration  of  each  other?  yet  the  animad- 
versions thus  weak,  thus  precipitate,  upon  a  book  thus  injured 
in  the  transcription,  quickly  passed  the  press;  and  Relisrio 
Medici  was  more  accurately  published,  with  an  admonition  pre- 
fixed "  to  those  who  have  or  shall  peruse  the  observations  upon 
a  former  corrupt  copy ;''  in  which  there  is  a  severe  censure,  not 
upon  Digby,  ivho  was  to  be  used  with  ceremony,  but  uj^on  ih? 
obsorvalor  who  had  usurped  his  name:  nor  was  this  invective 
written  by  Dr.  Browne,  who  was  supposed  to  be  satisfied  will. 
his  opponent's  apology  ;  but  by  some  cfTicious  Iriend,  zealous  for 
his  honour,  without  his  consent. 

Browne  has,  indeed,  in  his  own  preface,  endeavoured  to  se- 
cure himself  from  rigorous  examination,  by  alleging,  that"  many 
things  are  delivered  rhetorically,  many  expressions  merely  tropi- 
cal, and  therefore  many  thinjis  to  be  taken  in  a  soft  and  flexible 
sense,  and  not  to  be  called  unto  the  rigid  test  of  reason.''  The 
first  glance  upon  his  book  will  indeed  discover  examples  of  this 
liberty  of  thought  and  expression  :  *'  1  could  be  content,'*  says 
he,  "to  be  nothing  almost  to  eternitj',  if  I  mi^ht  enjov  my 
Saviour  at  the  last."  He  has  little  acquaintance  with  the  acute- 
ness  of  Browne,  who  suspects  him  of  a  serious  opinion,  thai 
any  thing  can  be  "almost  eternal,"  or  that  any  time  bcginain:: 
and  ending,  is  not  infinitely  less  than  infinite  duration. 

In  this  book  he  speaks  much,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Digby, 
too  much  of  himself;  but  with  such  generality  and  conciseness, 
as  afiords  very  little  light  to  his  biographer:  he  declares,  that, 
besides  the  dialetls  of  different  provinces,  he  understood  six 
languages ;  that  he  was  no  stranger  to  astronomy  :  and  that  he 
had  seen  several  countricj; ;  but  what  most  awakvns  ciiri(?siiv  i«. 
his  solemn  assertion,  **  his  life  has  been  a  miracle  of  ihirtv  years ; 
which  to  relate  were  not  history,  but  a  piece  of  poetry*  anil 
would  sound  like  a  {ab\e?^ 
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Therein,  un(]oubtedly,  a  sense  ID  which  all  lit'u  is  miraculous;  as 
it  is  an  union  of  powers  of  which  we  can  ima^  no  connection, 
a  succession  of  motions  of  which  (he  first  cause  must  be  super- 
DQtnral :  hut  life,  thus  explainetl,  whatever  it  may  have  of  mi- 
racle, will  have  nothing  of  fable ;  and,  therefore,  the  author  un- 
doubtedly had  regard  to  something,  by  which  he  imagined 
himself  Jialinguishcd  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Of  these  wonders,  however,  the  view  that  can  be  now  taken 
ofhis  life  offers  no  appearance.  The  course  of  his  education  was 
like  that  of  otheni,  such  as  put  htm  little  in  the  way  of  extraor- 
dinary casualties.  A  scholastic  and  academical  life  is  very  uni- 
form ;  and  has,  indeed,  more  safety  than  pleasure.  A  traveller 
has  greater  opportunities  of  adventure;  but  Browne  traversed  no 
unknown  seas  or  Arabian  deserts :  and,  surely,  a  man  may  visit 
France  and  Ilaly,  reside  at  Montpcller  and  Padua,  and  at  laat 
take  his  degree  at  Leydeti,  without  any  thing  miraculous.  What 
it  was  that  would,  if  it  was  related,  sound  so  poetical  and  labu- 
lous,  we  are  left  to  guess ;  I  believe  without  hope  of  guessing 
rightly.  The  wonders  probably  were  transacted  in  his  own 
mind ;  self-love,  cooperating  with  an  imagination  vigorous  and 
fertile  as  that  of  Browne,  will  tind  or  make  objects  of  astonish- 
ment in  every  man's  life  ;  and,  perhaps,  there  is  no  human  being, 
however  hid  in  the  crowd  from  the  observation  of  his  fellow 
mortals,  who,  if  he  has  leisure  and  disposition  to  recollect  his 
own  thoughts  and  actions,  will  not  conclude  his  life  in  some 
sort  a  miracle,  and  imagine  himself  distinguished  from  all  the 
rest  of  his  species  by  many  discriminations  of  nalure  or  of  for- 


The  success  of  this  performance  was  such  as  might  naturally 
encourae^  the  author  to  neiv  undertakings.  A  gentleman  of 
(Cambridge*,  who^e  name  was  Mcrryweathcr,  turned  it  not  in- 
elegantly into  Latin ;  and  from  his  version  it  was  again  trans- 
lated into  Italian,  German,  Dutch,  and  French  ;  and  at  Stras- 
burg  the  Latin  translation  was  published  with  large  notes,  by 
I^enus  Nicliolaua  Molifarius.  Of  the  English  annotations, 
which,  in  all  the  editions  from  1644,  accompany  the  book,  the 
author  is  unknown. 

Of  Mcrryweathcr,  to  whose  reti  Browne  was  so  much  in- 
debted for  tho  sudden  extension  of  his  renotvn,  I  know  nothing, 
Itut  that  hu  (uiblished  a  small  treatise  for  the  instruction  of 
young  persons  in  the  attainment  of  a  Latin  style.  He  printed 
his  translation  in  Holland  with  some  difficnlty.t  The  first  pria- 
icr  lo  whom  he  offered,  it  carried  it  to  Salmasius,  "  who  laid  it 
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by,'^  says  he,  '*  ia  state  for  three  months/^  and  theo  discou- 
raged its  publication  :  it  was  afterwards  rejected  by  two  other 
priotersy  and  at  last  was  received  by  Hakius. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  book  raised  the  author,  as  is  usual, 
many  admirers  and  many  enemies ;  but  we  know  not  of  more 
than  one  professed  answer,  written  under*^  the  title  \n}f  "  Medi- 
cus  Medicatus/'  by  Alexander  Ross,  which  was  universally 
neglected  by  the  world. 

At  tlie  time  when  this  book  was  published,  Dr.  Browne  rer- 
sided  at  Norwich,  where  he  had  settled  in  1636,  byf  the  per- 
suasion of  Dr.  Lushington,  his  tutor,  who  was  then  rector  of 
Barnham  Westgate  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  recorded  by 
Wood,  that  his  practice  was  very  extensive,  and  that  many 
patients  resorted  to  him.  In  1637:^  he  was  incorporated  doctor 
of  physic  in  Oxford. 

He  married  in  1641$  Mrs.  Mileham,  of  a  good  family  in  Nor- 
folk ;  "  a  lady,"  says  Whitefoot,  of  "  such  symmetrical  propor- 
tion to  her  worthy  husband,  both  in  the  graces  of  her  body  and 
mind,  that  they  seemed  to  come  together  by  a  kind  of  natural 
mao^netism.'^ 

This  marriage  could  not  but  draw  the  raillery  of  contempo- 
rary witsjl  upon  a  man  who  had  just  been  wishing  in  his  new 
book,  "  that  we  might  procreate  like  trees,  without  conjunc- 
tion;"  and  had^  lately  declared,  that,  "the  whole  world  was 
made  for  man,  but  only  the  twelfth  part  of  man  for  woman ;" 
and,  that  "  man  is  the  whole  world,  but  woman  only  the  rib 
or  crooked  part  of  man." 

Whether  the  lady  had  been  yet  informed  of  these  contempt- 
uous positions,  or  whether  she  was  pleased  with  the  conquest 
of  so  formidable  a  rebel,  and  considered  it  as  a  double  triumph, 
to  attract  so  much  merit,  and  overcome  so  powerful  prejudices ;  or 
whether,  like  most* others,  she  married  upon  mingled  motives, 
^>etwccn  convenience  and  inclination;  she  had,  however,  no 
•  casan  to  repent,  for  she  lived  happily  with  him  one-and-forty 
yc.iir:i,  and  bore  him  ten  children,  of  whom  one  son  and  three 
^laughters  outlived  their  parents:  she  survived  him  two  years, 
irul  passod  her  widowhood  in  plenty,  if  not  in  opulence. 

Browne  iiaving  now  entered  the  world  as  an  author,  and  ex- 
perienced the  delights  of  praise  and  molestations  of  censure, 
probably  found  his  dread  of  the  public  eye  diminished :  end, 
therefore,  was  not  long  before  he  trusted  his  name  to  the  critic^ 

•  Lifo  of  Sir  Thomns  IJr<»\vnp.  • 

i  Wijotl's  Anthon?"  OxoTi'.vn^T,     t  Wovl.     ^  Whi^cf'?':-' 
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a  second  time  ;  for  in  164G  lie  printed  '^Inquiries  into  Vulgar 
and  Common  Errors ;"  a  work,  which,  as  it  arose  not  from  fancy 
and  invention,  but  from  observation  and  books,  and  contained 
cot  a  single  discourse  of  one  continued  tcnour,  of  which  the  latter 
part  arose  from  the  former,  but  an  enumeration  of  many  uncon- 
nected particulars,  must  have  lieen  the  collection  of  years,  and 
the  effect  of  a  design  early  formed  and  ionp;  pursued,  to  whicli 
his  remarks  had  Licon  continually  n^ferred,  and  which  arose 
gradually  to  its  present  bulk  b}*  the  daily  agi^regation  of  new 
particles  of  knowledge.  It  is  indeed  to  be  wished,  that  he  had 
longer  delayed  the  publication,  and  added  what  the  remaining 
part  of  his  lite  might  have  lurnished  :  the  thirty-six  years  which 
he  afterwards  spent  in  study  and  experience,  would  doubtless 
have  made  large  additions  to  an  Inquiry  itito  Vulgar  Errors. 
He  published  in  irir3  the  sixth  edition,  with  some  improve- 
ments ;  but  1  think  rather  with  explication  of  what  he  had  al- 
ready written,  than  any  new  heads  of  disquisition.  But  with 
the  work,  such  as  the  author,  whether  hindered  from  conti- 
nuing it  by  eagerness  of  praise,  or  weariness  of  labour,  thought 
fit  to  give,  we  must  be  content ;  and  remember  that  in  all  sub 
lunary  things  there  is  something  to  be  wished  which  we  must 
vi'ibh  in  vain. 

This  book,  like  his  former,  was  received  with  great  applause, 
was  answered  by  Alexander  Uuss,  and  translated  into  Dutch  and 
German,  and  not  many  years  ago  into  French.  It  might  now 
be  proper,  had  not  the  favour  widi  ivhich  it  was  at  first  received 
filled  the  kingdom  with  copies,  to  reprint  it  with  notes,  partly 
'supplemental,  and  partly  cmendatory,  to  subjoin  those  dis- 
coveries which  the  industry  of  the  last  age  has  made,  and  cor- 
rect those  mistakes  which  the  author  has  committed  not  by 
idleness  or  negligence,  but  for  want  of  Boyle^s  and  Newton'^ 
philosophy. 

He  appears  indeed  to  have  been  willing  to  pay  labour  for 
truth.  Having  heard  a  flying  rumour  of  sympathetic  needles, 
by  which,  suspended  over  a  circular  alphabet,  distant  friends  or 
lovers  might  correspond,  he  procured  two  such  alphabets  to  be 
made,  touched  his  needles  with  the  same  magnet,  and  placed 
them  upon  proper  spindles :  the  result  was,  that  when  he  moved 
one  of  his  needles,  the  other,  instead  of  taking  by  sympathy  the 
same  direction,  "  stood  like  the  pillars  of  Hercules.*'  That  it 
continued  motionless^  will  be  easily  believed ;  and  most  men 
would  have  been  content  to  believe  it,  without  the  labour  of  so 
hopeless  an  experiment.  Browne  might  himself  have  obtained 
the  ^ame  conviction  by  a  method  less  operose,  if  he  had  thrust 
his  needles  through  corks,  and  set  them  afloat  in  two  ba^ns  *^i 
water. 
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Notwithstanding  his  zeal  to  detect  old  errors,  he  seems  noi 
very  easy  to  admit  new  positions ;  for  he  never  mentions  the 
motion  of  the  earth  but  with  contempt  and  ridicule,  though  the 
opinion  which  admits  it  was  then  growing  popular,  and  was 
surely  plausible,  even  before  it  was  confirmed  by  later  observa- 
tions. 

The  reputation  of  Browne  encouraged  some  low  writer  to 
publish,  under  his  name,  a  book  called*  '' Nature's  Cabinet  Un- 
locked," translated,  according  to  Wood,  from  the  physics  of  Mt- 
girus ;  of  which  Browne  took  care  to  clear  himself,  by  modestly 
advertising,  that  ^^  if  any  mant  had  been  benefitted  by  it,  lie  was 
not  so  ambitious  as  to  challenge  the  honour  thereof,  as  having 
no  hand  in  that  work." 

In  1658  the  discovery  of  some  ancient  urns  in  Norfolk  gave 
him  occasion  to  write  ^' Hydriotaphia,  Urn-burial,  or  a  Dis- 
course of  sepulchral  Urns,"  in  which  he  treats  with  his  usoal 
learning  on  the  funeral  rites  of  the  ancient  nations ;  exhibits 
their  various  treatment  of  the  dead  ;  and  examines  the  substances 
found  in  his  Norfolican  urns.  There  is,  perhaps,  none  of  his 
works  which  better  exemplifies  his  reading  or  memory,  ll  is 
scarcely  to  be  imagined,  how  many  particulars  he  has  amassed 
together,  in  a  treatise  which  seems  to  have  been  occasionally 
written ;  and  for  which,  therefore,  no  materials  could  have  been 
previously  collected.  It  is,  indeed,  like  other  treatises  of  an- 
tiquity, rather  for  curiosity  than  use ;  for  it  is  of  small  import- 
ance to  know,  which  nation  buried  their  dead  in  the  ground, 
which  threw  them  into  the  sea,  or  which  gave  them  to  birds  and 
beasts ;  when  the  practice  of  cremation  began,  or  when  it  was 
disused ;  whether  the  bones  of  difiierent  persons  were  mingled 
in  the  same  urn  ;  what  oblations  were  thrown  in  the  pyre;  or 
how  the  ashes  of  the  body  were  distinguished  from  those  of  other 
substances.  Of  the  uselessness  of  these  inquiries,  Browne 
seems  not  to  have  been  ignorant ;  and,  therefore,  concludes  them 
with  an  observation  which  can  never  be  too  frequently  re- 
collected : 

'^  All  or  most  apprehensions  rested  in  opinions  of  some  future 
being,  which,  ignorantly  or  coldly  believed,  begat  those  pervert- 
ed conceptions,  ceremonies,  sayings,  which  Christians  pity  or 
laugh  at.  Happy  arc  they,  which  live  not  in  that  disadvantage 
of  time,  when  men  could  say  little  for  futurity,  hut  from  reason, 
whereby  the  noblest  mind  fell  often  upon  doubtful  deaths,  and 
melancholy  dissolutions :  with  these  hopes  Socrates  warmed  his 
doubtful  spirits  against  the  cold  potion ;  and  Cato,   before  he 

•  Wooil,  and  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne- 
t  At  the  end  of  H^driotaijb'n, 
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durst  f(ive  the  faUl  stroke,  spent  pait  of  the  night  in  readiag 
the  immorlalily  of  Plato,  (hereby  confirming  his  waverioj;  hand 
unto  the  animosity  of  that  attempt. 

"  It  is  tht  heaviest  stone  that  melancholy  can  throw  at  a  man, 
to  tell  him  he  is  at  the  end  of  his  nature;  or  that  there  is  no 
fnrther  state  to  come,  unto  which  this  seems  pnigrcssiunnl,  and 
olhcm'ise  made  in  vain  :  without  this  sccomplinhmenl,  the  nalu- 
ral  expectalion  and  desire  of  such  a  stale  were  but  a  fallacy  in 
nature:  unsatisfied  conaiderators  would  quarrel  at  the  justness 
of  the  ronstitiilion,  and  rest  content  that  Adam  hail  fallen  lower, 
whereby,  hy  knowing  no  other  orif^inal,  and  deeper  ignorancs 
of  Ihcmselies,  they  mipht  have  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  inferi- 
or creatures,  who  in  tranquillity  [ios>ess  their  conaliiutions,  as 
having  not  the  apprehension  to  deplore  llieir  own  natures ;  and 
beinf;  framed  below  the  circumference  of  these  hopes  of  cogni- 
tion of  better  things,  the  windom  of  God  hath  necessitated  their 
contentment.  But  ihc  superior  iD^retlient  and  obscured  part  of 
ourselves,  wereto  all  present  feliciites  afford  no  resting  content- 
ment, will  be  able  at  laM  to  tell  us  we  are  more  than  our  present 
selves ;  and  evacuate  such  hopes  in  the  fruition  of  their  own  ac- 
complishments." 

To  this  treatise  on  f/rn-Aur/o/ was  added  The  Garden  ft/ Cj/- 
rus,  or  the  quiticvnxial  loxmge,  or  net-uwk  plantation  qf  the 
Ancients,  artiJiciaUy,  naturally,  myslicaily,  comidered.  Thi* 
discourse  he  begins  with  the  Sacred  Garden,  in  which  the  first 
man  was  placed  ;  and  deduces  (he  practice  of  horticulture  from 
the  earliest  accounts  of  antiquity  to  (he  time  of  the  Persian  Cy- 
rtis,  the  first  mtfi  whofn  we  actually  know  to  have  planted  a 
quincunx ;  w  hich,  however,  our  author  is  Inclineil  to  believe  of 
longiT  date,  and  not  only  discovers  it  in  the  description  of  th« 
hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  but  seems  willing  to  believe,  and 
to  persuade  his  reader,  that  it  was  practised  by  the  feeders  oo 
v^etables  before  the  flood. 

Some  of  the  most  pleasinfc  performances  have  been  produced 
by  learning  and  genius  exercised  upon  subjects  of  little  import- 
ance. It  seems  to  have  been  in  all  ages  the  pride  of  wit,  to 
show  how  it  could  enalt  Ihe  low  and  amplify  the  little.  To 
speak  not  inadequately  of  things  really  and  naturally  great,  is  » 
taxk  not  only  difficult  but  disagreeable  ;  and  because  the  writer  ta 
degraded  in  his  own  eyes  by  standing  in  comparison  with  hit 
subject,  to  which  he  can  hope  to  add  nothing  from  his  im^ina- 
tion  :  but  it  is  a  perpetual  triumph  of  fancy  to  expand  a  scanty 
theme,  to  raise  glittering  ideas  from  obscure  properties,  and  to 
produce  1o  the  world  an  object  of  wonder  to  which  nature 
had  rontributvl  little.     To  this  ambition,  perhapa,  we  owe  Ihe 
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ftopof  Homer,  tiwgntt  and  the  bee6or^r^l,the  faottarSf  af 
Spenser,  the  ahtdow  of  Wowsnis,  and  tb«  quineunx  of  Bn>wa» 

In  the  proKcutioo  of  Ihii  sport  of  tmey,  ho  cooadets  ofcij 
production  of  art  tad  nctaire  in  which  he  could  find  any  daeot- 
aation  or  approachea  to  the  form  of  a  quioeunz ;  and  as  a  ihii 
once  raaolved  upon  ideal  diacoveriea  aridom  searches  loi^  ja 
nin,  be  fiods  his  &vonriU  Sgan  in  almost  erery  thin^  whedar 
natural  or  inrented,  aocioDt  or  modem,  nido  or  artificul,  aaerai 
and  civil,  so  that  a  reader,  not  iralchful  against  the  power  of  kk 
infuaions,  would  imagine  that  deeossation  was  the  great  hmiai 
of  tho  world,  and  that  nature  sod  ait  had  no  other  potpoeetlMl 
to  BXemplify  and  imitate  a  qoincuns. 

To  sho#  the  excellence  of  tbia  figure  he  enomentes  dl  tb 
properties;  and  finds  in  it  almost  every  thing  of  use  and  ploaaaRi 
and  to  ahow  how  readily  he  aupplias  what  he  eanoot  find,  tm 
■nalanee  may  be  soflBcient : "  thoi^  therein  (says  he)  we  aMl 
sot  with  ri^t  angles,  yet  every  rhombua  cootaioia|c  fiiur  ai- 
gloa  equal  unto  two  right,  it  virtually  contains  two  right  in  eve' 
ry  one." 

The  fanciful  sports  of  great  minds  are  never  without  some  sd- 
VSQISKC  to  knowled^  Browne  has  interspersed  many  curi- 
ous observations  on  the  r;:rni  of  planls,  and  the  laws  of  vegeta- 
tion ;  and  appears  to  have  been  a  very  accurate  observer  of  tbe 
modes  of  germination,  and  to  have  watched  with  great  niccqr 
the  evolution  of  the  parts  of  plants  from  their  seminal  principled 

He  is  then  naturally  led  to  treat  of  the  number  Five ;  ud 
finds,  that  by  this  number  many  things  are  circumscribed  ;  tiai 
there  are  five  kinds  of  vegetable  produclions,  five  sections  of  > 
cone,  five  orders  of  architecture,  and  five  acts  of  a  play.  And 
observing  that  five  was  the  ancient  conjugal,  or  wedding  num- 
ber, he  proceeds  to  a  speenlation  which  I  shall  give  in  his  own 
words ;  "  the  ancient  numerists  made  out  the  conjugal  number 
by  two  and  three,  the  first  parity  and  imparity,  the  active  and 
passive  digits,  the  material  and  formal  principles  in  generatirt 
societies." 

These  are  all  the  tracts  which  he  published.  But  many  pa- 
pers were  found  in  his  cludct :  "  some  of  them,  (says  Whit^MitJ 
designed  for  the  press,  were  often  transcribed  and  correeted  1^ 
his  own  hand,  af'er  the  fashion  of  great  and  curioua  writers." 

Of  these,  too  collections  have  been  published ;  one  by  Dr. 
Tenison,  the  other  in  1723  by  a  nameless  editor.  Whether 
the  one  or  the  other  selected  those  plccea  which  the  author 
would  have  preferred,  cannot  be  known  :  but  they  have  both  the 
merit  of  giving  to  mankind  what  was  too  valuable  to  be  sup- 
pressed ;  and  what  might,  without  their  interposition,  have  par- 
Asps  perished  among  other  iauumerable  labours  of  learned  mes, 


or  liare  been  burnt  in  a  soarcily  of  fuel  like  the  papers  of  Pier»- 
cius. 

Thefintof  ihe^e  posthumous  Iraati^scontiins  "ObsemllODs 
upon  several  Plants  mentioned  in  Scripture ;"  these  remarks, 
thotlfth  Ihey  da  nut  immedtnlely  either  recliry  the  lailh,  or  re- 
fine ihe  morals  of  the  rrader.  yd  are  by  no  oiesns  to  be  een- 
sured  as  stipcrfliiaus  niceties,  or  nspless  speciilalions;  for  they 
often  show  some  propriety  of  description,  or  elt^tfiinee  of  allusion, 
uttcrably  uiiiliscnveralile  lo  rrnders  not  skilled  in  Oriental  bo- 
tany ;  and  are  oflcii  of  more  important  use,  as  Ihey  remove 
some  difficulty  froni  narralivcst  or  some  obscurity  from  pivcepts. 

The  next  is,  "  Of  Garlands,  or  coronary  ahil  garland  Plants ;" 
B  subject  merely  of  learned  curloxity,  without  any  other  end 
ihao  the  pleasure  of  reflecting  on  sncienl  ciistomi,  or  on  the 
industry  with  which  studious  men  have  eudearoured  lorecorer 
Ihcm, 

The  nesl  is  a  letter,  "On  the  Fishes  eaten  by  our  Saviour 
with  his  Disciples,  after  his  Resurrection  from  the  dead;" 
which  contains  no  determinate  revolution  of  the  question,  what 
Uiey  were,  for  indeed  it  cannol  be  determined.  All  Ihe  infor- 
mation that  dili<;ence  or  learning  could  supply  consists  in  an 
enumernlion  of  the  Gshes  produced  in  Ihe  waters  of  Judea. 

Then  follow, "  Answers  to  certitin  Queries  about  Fishes,  Birds, 
and  Insects;"  and  "A  letter  of  Hawks  and  Falconry  ancient 
and  modem  :"  in  Ihe  firsi  of  which  he  gives  the  proper  interpre- 
tation of  some  ancient  names  of  animnlij,  commonly  mistaken; 
and  in  the  other  has  some  curious  observations  on  the  art  of 
hawking,  which  he  considers  ns  n  prnctice  unknown  (o  the 
ancients.  1  believe  all  our  sports  of  the  field  are  of  Golhic 
orif^inal  ;  the  ancients  neither  hunted  by  the  scent,  nor  seemed 
much  lo  have  practised  horsemanship  as  an  exercise ;  and  though 
tn  their  works  there  is  mention  of  auctipitim  and  pUcatio, 
ihcy  fe«m  no  more  to  have  been  considered  as  diversions  Ihao 
•i^riculuire  or  any  other  manual  labour. 

In  two  more  letters  he  speaks  of  (lie  cifrtba/s  of  the  Hetrewt, 
but  without  any  satisfactory  determination ;  and  of  ropaiic  or 
^radtial  t>enet,  that  is,  of  verses  bcE^rnnin^  with  a  word  of  one 
syllable,  and  proceeding  by  words  of  whicli  each  hat  a  syllable 
more  thaa  Iho  former ;  as, 

"  O  deu>,  Ktcmc  (tatioaia  condliatDr."        Ac*oi>it  •. 

ind  after  this  manner  pursuing  tlie  hint,  he  mentions  many 
r  re  trained  neibods  of  versifying,  to  which  industriout 
ranee  has  somtitimes  voluntary  subjected  ilself 

CHif  next  attempt  is,  "  On  Languages,  and  particularly  tbt 
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Saxon  tongue."  He  discourses  with  great  learning  and  gene- 
rally with  great  justness,  of  the  derivation  and  changes  of  lan- 
guages ;  but,  like  other  men  of  multifarious  learning,  he  re- 
ceives some  notions  without  examination.  Thus  he  observes, 
according  to  the  popular  opinion,  that  the  Spaniards  have  re- 
tained 80  much  Latin  as  to  be  able  to  compose  sentences  that 
shall  l>e  at  once  gramatically  Latin  and  Castilian  :  this  will  ap- 
pear very  unlikely  to  a  man  that  considers  the  Spanish  termi* 
natio:is ;  and  Howcl,  who  was  eminently  skilful  in  the  three 
provincial  languages,  declares,  that  after  many  essa3*s  he  never 
could  effect  it. 

The  principal  design  of  this  letter  is  to  show  the  affinity  be- 
tween tliC  modern  English  and  the  ancient  Saxon ;  and  he 
observes,  very  rightly,  that  ^'  though  we  have  borrowed  many 
substantives,  adjectives,  and  some  verbs,  from  the  French;  yet 
the  great  body  of  numerals,  auxiliary  verbs,  articles,  pronouns, 
adverbs,  conjunctions,  and  prepositions,  which  are  the  distin- 
guishing and  lasting  parts  of  a  language,  remain  with  us  from 
the  Saxon." 

To  prove  this  position  more  cvidenll}',  he  has  drawn  up  a 
short  discourse  of  six  paragraphs,  in  Saxon  and  English  ;  of 
which  every  word  is  the  same  in  both  languages,  excepting  the 
terminations  and  orthography. 

The  words  are,  indeed,  Saxon,  but  the  phraseology  is  Eng- 
lish ;  and,  1  think,  would  not  have  been  understood  by  Hedeor 
Elfric,  notwithstanding  ihe  conlidence  of  our  au'hor.  He  has, 
however,  suifieicntiy  |)roved  his  position,  that  the  English  re- 
scni'ilcs  its  paternal  language  more  than  any  modern  Europeao 
diau'Ct. 

There  remain  five  tracts  of  this  collection  vet  unmentioncd; 
one, '*  Of  artificial  Hills,  Mounts,  or  Barrows,  in  England;" 
in  reply  to  an  interrogatory  letter  of  E.  D.  whom  Ihe  v.riters 
of  the  ''  Riographia  Britannica"  suppose  to  he,  if  i  iglitly  print- 
ed. \V  D.  or  Sir  William  Dugdale,  one  of  Browne's  correspon- 
dents. These  are  declared  by  Browne,  in  concurrence,  I  think, 
with  all  other  antiquaries,  to  be  for  the  most  part  funeral  monu- 
mentvS.  He  proves,  that  both  the  Danes  and  Saxons  buried  their 
men  of  eminence  under  piles  of  earth,  *'  which  admitting  (says 
he)  neither  ornament,  epitaph,  nor  inscription,  may,  if  earth- 
quakes spare  them,  outlast  other  monuments  :  obelisks  have 
their  term,  and  pyramids  will  tumble;  but  these  mountainous 
monuments  may  stand,  and  are  like  to  have  the  same  period 
with  the  earth." 

In  the  next  he  answers  two  geographical  questions;  one 
concerning  Troas,  mentioned  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  of  St 
Paul,  which  he  determines  to  be  the  city  built  near  the  ancient 
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Ilium ;  and  the  other  concernin);  the  l)9»d  Sea,  of  which  h* 
gives  th«  same  acpoiint  with  oihcr  writon. 

Another  ledrr  treats  "  Or  the  Aoswers  of  Ihe  Oracle  of 
Apollo,  at  D<-l|<lios,"  to  Croer«»  kine  of  Lydia.  In  this  tnot 
nothing  dv^erves  iiolicu,  more  thjii  ibnl  Browne  roniiden  th« 
orvcles  as  evilvnlly  and  indubitably  auperDaturai,  and  fouoda 
all  his  disqiii^itinri  u|)an  that  postulate.  He  woodera  why  ths 
physiolo^^i^is  of  old,  havintc  such  meana  of  instruction,  did  not 
inquire  into  lite  secrets  of  nature:  but  judiciously  conclude!, 
that  luch  questions  would  probably  have  been  vain;  "for  in 
matters  co^nosirilile,  and  formed  for  our  disquisition,  our  indiu- 
try  must  he  our  oncle,  and  rc-asnn  our  Apollo." 

The  pieces  that  remain  are,  "  A  Prophecy  concernin);  the 
Future  Stale  of  Several  Nations ;"  in  which  Browne  plaiolj  , 
discovers  his  expectation  ro  he  the  same  with  that  enlertainMl  v 
lately  wilh  more  cnnfiderice  by  Dr.  Berkeley,  *'  that  America 
will  be  Ihe  seiit  ofllie  fifth  empire:"  and  Museum  clau9um, 
sive  Bibliolhec'i  ahscondita  ;  in  which  the  author  amuses  him- 
self with  imajcinin^  Ihe  existence  of  books  and  curiosities,  either 
never  in  being  or  irrecoverably  lost. 

These  pieces  I  have  recounted  as  they  are  ran^d  in  Tenison'a 
colleciiun,  bccau>ie  the  editor  has  given  no  account  of  the  time 
at  which  atiy  of  them  were  written.  Some  of  them  are  of  little 
value,  more  than  as  they  gratify  Ihe  mind  with  the  picture  oft 
great  scholar,  turning  hit  learning  into  amusement ;  or  fhow 
upon  how  great  a  variety  of  inquiriea  the  same  mind  has  been 
•uccessfully  employed. 

The  other  culleciion  of  hia  posthumous  pieces,  published  in 
octavo,  London,  1739.  contains  "  Repertorium  ;  or  some  ac- 
count of  the  Tombs  and  Monuments  in  the  Cathedral  of  Nor- 
wich  ;"  where,  as  Tenison  observes,  there  is  not  matter  propor- 
tionuie  to  Ihe  skill  of  the  antiquary. 

The  other  pieces  are,  "  Answers  to  Sir  William  Dugdale's 
inquiries  about  the  Fens;  a  letter  concerning  Irebnd  ;  another 
relating  to  Urns  newly  diwovered  ;  some  short  strictures  on 
difl'crent  suhjecln ;  and  a  lelter  to  a  friend  on  the  death  of  his 
intimate  fiiend."  published  singly  by  the  author's  son  in  16!>0. 

There  is  inserted,  in  the  Biographia  Britannrca,  "a  letter 
containing  inslrnciiona  for  the  atudy  of  phyuc,"  which,  with 
the  e!«says  here  offered  to  the  public,  comg^les  the  works  of 
Dr.  Browne. 

To  the  life  of  this  learned  man  there  remains  little  to  be 
added,  but  thai  in  lUOS  he  was  choaen  hoaorary  fellow  of  the 
cuH^c  uf  phyaicians,  as  a  man,  "Virtute  et  lileria  orDatiaairatis ; 
—eminently  embellished  with  literature  and  virtue  :"  and,  in 
1671,  received,  et  Norwich,  the  honour  of  knighthood  from 
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Charles  IL  t  prittee,  who,  with  maay  frailties  and  vices,  hal 
yet  ddll  to  dtscover  excelleneei  and  virtiie  to  reward  it*  with 
snch  honorary  dislinetions  at  leMt  as  cost  him  nothinr,  jret,  eon- 
innred  hf  a  lung  so  iodieiotts,  and  so  much  lieloved,  had  the 
power  of  giving  ment  new  histre  and  greater  popularity. 

Thus  he  lived  in  high  reputation,  tilt  in  his  sefeoty-sixth  yew 
he  was  seiied  with  a  chobc,  which,  after  having  tortured  hiw 
about  a  week,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  at  Norwich,  on  his  birth- 
day, Oelober  19,  IdSS.*  Some  of  his  last  words  were  expras> 
sions  of  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and  a  fearlessness  ef 
desth. 

He  lies  buried  in  the  churdi  of  St  Peter,  Mancroft,  in  Nsr- 
wich,  with  this  inseription  on  a  mural  monument,  placed  on  As 
south  pillsr  of  die  altar. 

M.8. 
«e  dtlit  eft  THOMAS  BROWKI^  II.  D. 

Elmilet. 

Abiio  ISOJ^  Londim  mlHt; 

GeneroiS  fimiilil  apud  Uptoo 

In  agro  Cestriensi  rotundus. 

SchoU  prinum  Wintoiiienti»  pottea 

In  ColL  Pembr. 

Apud  Oxonienaea  bonia  literia 

Haud  leriter  imbutua ; 

In  urbe  hAc  Nordoricenai  medidnatn 

Arte  egregil,  et  ftelici  auccesaa  profeaaua; 

Scriptia  quibua  tituliy  Rxuaio  MaDtcx 

Et  FaavDODozxi.  Episbmica  aliiaqoe 

Per  orbem  notiasimua. 

Vir  prodentiaaimuay  inte^^nimua,  doctisainms ; 

Obi'tt  Octob.  19, 1683. 

Pid  poauit  mceatianma  conjux 

Da.  Doroth.  Br. 

Near  the  foot  of  tbia  pillar 

Lica  Sir  Tbomaa  Browne,  knt.  ana  doctor  in  pbyai^ 

Aotbor  of  Reli^  Medio,  and  other  learned  booki^ 

Who  practiaed  pbvaic  in  tbia  city  46  ycara^ 

And  died  Oct  1683,  in  the  77tb  year  of  hia  age. 

In  raemofT  of  whom, 

Dama  I>ofiithy  Browne,  who  had  been  hia  affectionate 

wife  47  year%  cauaed  tbia  monument  to  be 

Erected. 

Beside  diis  lady,  who  died  in  1685,  he  left  a  son  and  three 
daughters.  Of  the  daoghters  nothing  very  remarkable  is  known; 
but  his  son,  Edward  Browne,  requires  a  particular  mention. 

He  was  bom  about  the  year  1649;  and  after  baring  passed 
through  die  classes  of  the  school  at  Norwich,  he  became  bache- 
lor of  physic  at  Cambridge ;  and^  afterwards  removing  to  Mer- 

*  Browned  Bemaina.  Whitefbot 
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Ion  Colle^  in  Oxford,  was  acJmiited  liiere  to  Uie  same  decree, 
and  aflcrwards  mitilc  d  doclor.  In  ItitJS  be  visited  part  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  in  the  year  following;  tnaile  a  wider  excursion  into 
Austria,  tlunf^ary,  and  Thesssly ;  where  the  Turkish  sultan 
(hen  kept  his  court  at  Larissa.  He  afterwanis  passed  through 
Italy.  His  skill  in  natural  history  made  him  particularly  alien- 
tivc  to  mines  and  melalturgy,  Upon  his  return  he  published 
IH  account  of  the  countries  ihrou);h  which  he  had  passed ;  which 
I  have  heard  commended  by  a  learned  traveller,  who  has  visited 
many  places  after  him,  as  written  with  scrupulous  and  exact  ve- 
racity, such  Its  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  other  book  of  the 
»me  kind.  But  whatever  it  may  contribute  to  the  instruction 
of  t  naturalist,  I  cannot  recommend  it  as  likely  to  give  much 
pleasure  to  common  readers;  for  whether  It  be  that  the  world 
13  very  uniform,  and  therefore  he  who  is  resolved  to  adhere  to 
truth  will  have  few  novelties  to  relate ;  or  that  Dr.  Browne  was, 
by  the  train  of  his  studies,  led  to  inquire  most  after  tliose  things 
by  which  tlie  greatest  part  of  mankind  is  little  affected ;  a  great 
part  of  his  book  seems  to  contain  very  unimportant  accounts  of 
his  passage  from  one  place  where  he  saw  little,  to  another  where 
he  saw  no  more. 

Upon  his  return  he  practised  physic  in  London;  was  made 
physician  first  to  Charles  II.  and  a^erwards,  in  16S2,  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  hospital.  About  the  same  time  he  joinod  his 
name  to  those  of  many  other  eminent  men,  in  "  a  translation 
of  Plutarch's  Lives."  He  was  first  censor,  then  elecf,  and 
treasurer  of  the  College  of  Physicians;  of  which  in  1705  he 
was  chusen  president,  and  held  his  oSce  till,  in  1708,  he  died, 
in  a  degree  of  cslimalion  suitable  to  a  man  so  variously  accom- 
plished, that  king  Charles  had  honoured  him  with  this  panegy- 
ric, that  "  he  was  as  leBrnc<l  as  any  of  the  College,  and  as  well 
bred  as  any  of  the  court." 

Of  every  great  and  eminent  character  part  breaks  forth  into 
public  view,  and  part  lies  hid  in  domestic  privacy.  Thoae  qua- 
lities which  have  been  exerted  in  any  known  and  lasting  per- 
formances, may,  at  any  distance  of  time,  be  traced  and  estimated  ; 
but  silent  excellencies  are  soon  forgotten ;  and  those  minute  pe- 
culiarities which  discriniinole  every  man  from  all  others,  if  they 
are  not  rei-orded  by  thosie  whom  personal  knowledge  enables  to 
observe  them,  are  itrecovcrably  lost.  This  mutilation  of  cha- 
racter must  have  hapix-ntnl,  among  many  olhera,  to  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  had  it  not  been  delineated  by  his  friend  Mr.  White- 
foot,  "who  cslecmed  it  an  especial  favour  uf  Providence,  to 
have  had  a  particular  acjuaiiUance  with  him  for  two  thirds  of 

l^bis  life."     Part  of  his  observations  I  shall  therefore  copy. 

j^ft   "  Far  a  cfaarartcr  of  his  person,  his  complexion  and  hair  vrta 


usmtablB  to  his  name ;  his  Blalim  ww  i 
of  body  Dt^ither  fit  nor  lean  but  t>n(inf. 

"In  h»  habit  of  eloihini; he  had  anaTcraion  to  all  finery, and 
aflected  plainnem  bath  in  the  faahion  and  ernamenta.  He  ortr 
wore  a  cloak,  or  boots,  when  few  others  did.  He  kepthimidf 
always  very  nrarm,  and  thought  it  most  safe  ao  to  do,  thoi^ 
be  never  loaded  himself  with  such  a  Riullittide  of  frarfnenlai  ■ 
Soetoinris  reports  of  AuiEUsliWf  enou)^  to  clothe  a  ffcmd  family. 

"  The  horixoD  of  his  nnderaUndioji;  was  mneh  br^i^  than  ifaa 
bemisphere  of  the  world :  all  that  was  risible  in  the  heaTeoahi 
eomprehended  ao  well,  that  few  that  are  under  tham  knew  m 
mudi :  he  could  tell  the  number  of  the  Ti«bla  stars  in  Ins  he* 
rizon,  and  call  them  all  by  their  names  ibat  had- any  t  andrf 
Ibe  earth  ha  had  such  a  minute  snd  euet  get^i^raphical  kM» 
ledge,  as  if  he  had  been  by  Dirina  ProTidenca  ordained  tw 
Tcyor-Keoerat  of  the  whole  terreatrial  orb,  and  its  pnidadi^ 
minerals,  plants,  snd  animala.  He  waa  ao  earioua  a  bolatiitf, 
that,  besides  the  specifieial  distinctions,  he  made  nioe  and  ehbe- 
nte  observationa,  equally  useful  as  entertaining. 

"  His  memory,  though  not  so  eminent  as  that  of  Seneca  cr 
Scaligar,  was  capacious  and  tenacious,  insomuch  as  he  remeai- 
bered  all  that  waa  remarkable  in  any  book  that  he  had  read; 
and  not  only  knew  all  persons  a^^in  that  he  hjid  ever  seen  at 
any  distance  of  time  but  remembered  the  circumstances  of  their 
bodies,  and  (heir  peculiar  discourses  anil  speeches. 

"In  the  Latin  poets  he  remembered  every  thing;  that  wai 
acute  and  pun^nt ;  he  had  read  most  of  the  historiaas,  aucient 
and  modern,  wherein  his  observations  were  sinpilar,  not  taken 
notice  of  by  common  readers;  he  was  excellent  cnmpany  when 
be  was  at  leisure,  and  expressed  more  light  than  heat  in  the 
temper  of  his  brain. 

"  He  had  no  despotical  power  over  his  aOections  and  passiou 
(that  waa  a  privile;^  of  original  perfection,  forfeited  by  the  ne- 
glect of  the  use  of  it,}  but  as  lar^  a  polilicat  power  over  them 
as  any  stoic,  or  man  of  his  time,  whereof  he  ^yk  so  preat  expe- 
riment that  he  hath  very  rarely  been  known  to  have  been  cm- 
oome  with  any  of  them.  The  strangest  that  wer^  found  in  hin. 
both  of  the  irascible  and  concupiscible,  were  under  the  contnl 
of  his  reason.  Of  admiralion,  which  is  one  of  them,  being  the 
only  product  ehher  of  i<riiorance  or  uncommon  knowledge,  he 
had  more  and  less  than  other  men,  upon  the  same  account  of 
his  knowing  more  than  others;  so  that  though  he  raet  <ritli 
many  rarieties,  he  admireil  them  not  so  mui-h  as  others  do. 

"  He  was  never  seen  tu  be  transported  with  mirth,  or  dejectol 
with  sadness;  always  cheerful  hut  rarely  merry, at  any  sensible 
rale;  aetdom  heard  to  break  a  jest,  and,  when  he  did,  he  wouM 
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I  apt  lo  bluKh  at  the  levity  of  it:  his  gravity  was  natural, 
■tlltoul  affecUliori. 

'His  modesty  was  visible  in  a  nsUiral  habitual  blush,  which 
was  increased  upon  the  least  occasion,  and  uft  discovered  with- 
out any  observable  cause. 

"  They  that  knew  no  more  of  him  than  by  the  briskness  of 
his  wriliugs,  found  themselves  deceived  in  their  expectation, 
when  (hey  came  in  company,  noting  the  gravity  and  aobiiety 
of  his  BS[)ect  and  conversation  :  so  fr«e  from  loquacily  or  much 
talkativeiiess,  lliat  he  was  sometimes  difficult  lu  be  enKaf;ed  in 
Uty  discourse  ;  though  when  he  was  so,  it  was  always  sinxulnr, 
Slid  never  trite  or  vulgar.  Parsimonious  in  nothing  but  his 
time,  whereof  he  made  us  much  improvement  with  as  lillle  lost 
sa  any  man  in  iti  when  he  had  any  to  spare  from  his  drudging 
practice,  he  was  scarce  patient  of  any  diversion  from  his  study ; 
SO  impatient  of  sloth  and  idleness,  that  he  would  say  he  could 
DOl  do  nothing. 

*'  Sir  Thomas  understood  moat  of  the  Knropean  lan^uaf^M ; 
viz.  all  that  arc  in  Mutter's  Uible,  which  he  made  utc  of.  The 
Latin  and  Greek  he  understood  critically ;  the  oriental  langua);es, 
which  never  were  vernacular  in  this  part  of  the  world,  he 
thought  the  use  of  them  would  not  answer  the  time  end  pains  of 
leorniag  them  ;  yet  had  so  gre.it  a  veneration  for  the  matrix  of 
them,  viz.  the  Hebrew,  consecrated  lo  the  oracles  of  Ood,  that 
he  WBH  not  content  to  be  wholly  ignorant  of  it ;  though  very 
iitUe  of  his  science  is  (o  be  found  in  any  books  of  that  primitive 
language.  And  though  much  is  said  lo  be  written  in  the  deriva- 
tive idioms  of  that  tongue,  esgiecially  the  Arabic,  yet  he  was  sa- 
liafied  wilh  thetraoslaiiont,  wherein  he  found  nothing  admirable. 
lo  his  religion  he  continued  in  the  sam«  mind  which  he  had 
declared  in  his  finit  hook,  wrilien  when  he  was  tmt  thirty  year* 
old,  hia  Htligio  Medici,  wherein  he  fully  assented  to  thai  of  lh« 
church  of  England,  preferring  it  before  ony  in  the  world,  aa  did 
the  learned  Grulius.  He  attended  the  public  service  very  con* 
alanlty,  when  he  was  not  withheld  by  his  practice,;  never 
missed  the  sacrament  in  his  parish,  if  he  were  in  town;  read 
the  best  Knglish  Mormons  he  could  hear  of,  with  liberal  applause^ 
and  delighted  not  in  controversies.  In  his  last  aickneas,  wherein 
he  continued  about  a  week's  lime,  enduring  great  pain  from  the 
colic,  besides  a  continual  fever,  wilh  as  much  patience  as  hath 
been  seen  in  any  man,  without  any  pretence  of  stoical  apathy, 
aoimosity,  or  vanity  of  not  being  concerned  thereat,  or  tuSer< 
ing  no  impc«chcnenl  of  happiness — ATAiV  iu(U.  dohr. 

*'  Hia  patience  waa  foiiniled  upon  the  nirisltaa  philospphy, 
u«l  a  sound  faiih  in  God's  providenro,  and  a  mcrk  and  noly 
sabmission  thereunto,  which  be  expreieed  in  bw  twords.    1 
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visitpti  him  near  his  end,  when  he  had  not  strengEh  to  heir  m  ' 
speak  much;  the  last  words  fvhich  1  heard  from  him  were, 
besides  some  expressions  ofdcarness,  that  he  did  freely  submil 
to  the  will  of  God,  beinj;  without  fear  :  he  had  ofteo  triumphed 
over  the  King  of  Terrors  in  others,  and  ^iven  many  repulses  \a 
defence  of  patients ;  but  when  hie  own  turo  came,  be  submitted 
with  a  meek,  rational,  aad  religious  courage. 

"  He  might  have  made  good  (he  old  saying  of  Dai  Galeniu 
opes,  had  be  lived  in  a  place  that  could  have  afforded  it.  Bu! 
his  indulgence  and  liberality  to  his  children,  especially  in  ihfir 
travelS)  two  of  his  sons  in  divers  countries,  and  two  of  hii 
daughters  in  France,  spent  him  more  than  a  little.  He  ms 
liberal  in  his  housc-enterlainmenls,  and  in  his  charity  ;  be  leA 
a  comfortable,  but  no  p^at  estate,  both  to  his  lady  and  childreo, 
gained  by  his  own  iodustry. 

Such  was  his  sagacity  and  knowledge  of  all  history,  ancieal 
and  modern,  and  his  observations  thereupon  so  singular,  that  it 
hath  been  said,  by  them  thai  knew  him  best,  that  if  his  pn>- 
fiBssion,  and  place  of  abode  would  have  Miked  his  ability,  be 
would  have  made  an  extraordiDary  man  for  the  privy-couoeil, 
not  much  inferior  to  the  iamous  Pedro  Paulo,  the  late  onde  d 
the  Venetian  state. 
.  "  "niougb  be  were  no  prophet,  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  yet 
io  that  fMulty  which  comes  nearest  it,  he  excelled,  i.  e.,  tin 
stochastic,  whereia  he  was  seldom  mistaken,  as  to  Aitareamili, 
a*  well  public  as  private ;  but  not  apt  to  discover  soy  fwesages  or 
•uperstition." 

It  is  observable,  that  he  wtto  in  his  earlier  years  had  read  ill 
&«  books  ^^nst  religion,  was  in  the  latter  part  of  his  lift 
averse  from  eontroveraies.  To  play  with  important  tndfai, 
to  disturb  the  repose  of  established  tenets,  to  subtilize  ofatse- 
ttons,  and  elude  proof,  is  too  often  the  sport  of  yotitfafol  vaai^, 
of  which  maturer  experience  ooramonly  repents,  "niere  is  t 
time  when  every  man  is  weary  of  rsising  difficulties  only  t) 
ti^  himself  with  the  solution,  and  desires  to  enjoy  truth  with- 
out the  labour  or  hazard  of  contest  There  is,  perhaps,  no  better 
netliod  of  encountering  Utese  troublesome  irruptions  of  seepti- 
cism  with  which  inquisitive  minds  are  frequently  harassed,  tbaa 
that  in  which  Browne  declares  himself  to  have  taken :  **U 
Hbtet*  arise  any  doubts  in  my  way,  J  do  forget  them ;  or  at  leirt 
defer  them,  till  my  better  settled  judgment,  and  more  maa^ 
reason,  be  sble  to  resolve  them :  for  I  perceive  every  msn'i 
reason  is  his  best  {Edtpus,  and  will  upon  a  reasonable  tnM^ 
find  s  way  to  loose  those  bonds,  wherewi&  the  ai^rtletias  ti 
etror  have  enchained  our  more  flexible  and  lender  judgments." 
The  forcing  chancter  may  be  confirmed  and  co&igBd  ij 
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many  passages  in  the  Seligio  Medici ;  ia  which  it  appears, 
from  Whitefoot's  testimony,  that  the  author,  though  no  very 
sparing  panegyrist  of  himself,  had  not  exceeded  the  truth,  with 
Tespect  to  his  attainments  or  visible  qualities. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  interior  and  secret  virtues,  which  a 
man  may  sometimes  have  without  the  knowledge  of  others ; 
and  may  sometimes  assume  to  himself,  without  sufficient  reasons 
for  his  opinion.  It  is  charged  upon  Browne,  by  Dr.  Watts,  as 
an  instance  of  arrogant  temerity,  that,  after  a  long  detail  of  his 
attainments,  he  declares  himself  to  have  escaped  '^  the  first  and 
&ther-sin  of  pride.'*  A  perusal  of  the  Beligio  Medici  will  not 
much  contribute  to  produce  a  belief  of  the  author's  exemption 
from  this  father  sin  :  pride  is  a  vice,  which  pride  itself  inclines 
every  man  to  find  in  others,  and  to  overlook  in  himself. 

As  easily  may  we  be  mistaken  in  estimating  our  own  courage, 
as  our  own  humility ;  and  therefore,  when  Browne  shews  him- 
self persuaded,  that  "  he  could  lose  an  arm  without  a  tear,  or 
with  a  few  groans  be  quartered  to  pieces,"  I  am  not  sure  that 
he  felt  in  himself  any  uncommon  powers  of  endurance ;  or,  in- 
deed, any  thing  more  than  a  sudden  eflervescence  of  imagina- 
tion, which,  uncertain  and  involuntary  as  it  is,  he  mistook  for 
settled  resolution. 

**  That  there  were  not  many  extant,  that  in  a  noble  way  feared 
the  fiice  of  death  less  than  himself;*'  he  might  likewise  believe 
at  a  very  easy  expense,  while  death  was  yet  at  a  distance ;  but 
the  time  will  come  to  every  human  being,  when  it  must  be 
known  how  well  he  can  bear  to  die ;  and  it  has  appeared  that 
oar  author's  fortitude  did  not  desert  him  in  the  great  hour  of  trial. 

It  was  observed  by  some  of  the  remarkers  on  the  Beligio 
Medici^  that  "  the  author  was  yet  alive,  and  might  grow  worse 
as  well  as  better ;"  it  is  therefore  happy,  that  this  suspicion  can 
be  obviated  by  a  testimony  given  to  the  continuance  of  his 
virtue,  at  a  time  when  death  had  set  him  free  from  danger  of 
change,  and  his  panegyrist  fi*om  temptations  to  flattery. 

But  it  is  not  on  the  praises  of  others,  but  on  his  own  writings, 
that  he  is  to  depend  for  the  esteem  of  posterity ;  of  which  ne 
will  not  easily  be  deprived  while  learning  shall  have  any  reve- 
rence among  men ;  for  there  is  no  science  in  which  he  does  not 
discover  some  skill,  and  scarce  any  kind  of  knowledge,  profane 
or  sacred,  abstruse  or  elegant,  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
cultivated  with  success. 

His  exuberance  of  knowledge,  and  plenitude  of  ideas,  some- 
times obstruct  the  tendency  of  his  reasoning  and  the  clearness 
of  his  decisions :  on  whatever  subject  he  employed  his  mind, 
there  started  up  immediately  so  many  images  before  him,  that 
he  lost  one  by  grasping  another.     His  memory  supplied  him 
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with  so  many  illustrttionsy  ptrallel  or  dapeoclent  notionay  thtt 
he  was  always  starting  into  collateral  conaiderationi :  but  the 
spirit  and  vigour  of  his  pursuit  always  gives  delight ;  and  the 
reader  follows  him,  without  reluctance*  through  bis  mases,  in 
themselves  flowery  and  pleasing,  and  ending  at  the  point  origi- 
nally in  view. 

^'  To  have  great  excellences  and  great  faults,  magna  virtuUt 
nee  minora  vitia^  is  the  poesy/'  says  our  author,  *^  of  the  best 
natures."  This  poesy  may  be  properly  applied  to  the  style  of 
j^rowne  :  it  is  vigorous,  but  rugged ;  it  is  learned,  but  pedantie; 
it  is  deep,  but  obuMire ;  it  strikes,  but  does  not  please ;  it  com- 
mands, but  does  not  allure :  his  tropes  are  harsh,  and  his  com- 
binations uncouth.  He  fell  into  an  age  in  which  our  language 
began  to  lose  the  stability  which  it  had  obtained  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth ;  and  was  considered  by  every  writer  as  a  subject  oa 
which  he  might  try  his  plastic  skill,  by  moulding  it  according 
to  his  own  fancy.  Milton^  in  consequence  of  this  incroaching 
license,  began  to  introduce  the  Latin  idiom  :  and  Browne, 
though  he  gave  less  disturbance  to  our  structures  in  phraseolog}', 
yet  poured  in  a  multitude  of  exotic  words ;  many,  indeed,  use- 
ful and  significant,  which,  if  rejected,  must  be  supplied  by  cir- 
cumlocution, such  as  commensality  for  the  state  of  many  livin];; 
at  the  same  table ;  but  many  superfluous,  as  a  paralogical  for 
an  unreasonable  doubt ;  and  some  so  obscure,  that  they  conceal 
his  meaning  rather  than  explain  it,  as  arthriiical  analogic 
for  parts  that  serve  some  animals  in  the  place  of  joints. 

His  style  is,  indeed,  a  tissue  of  many  languages ;  a  mixture 
of  heterogeneous  words,  brought  together  from  distant  regions, 
with  terms  originally  appropriated  to  one  art,  and  drawn  by 
violence  into  the  service  of  another.  He  must  however  be 
confessed  to  have  augmented  our  phylosophical  diction  :  and  ia 
defence  of  his  uncommon  words  and  expressions,  we  must  coD' 
6ider,  that  he  had  uncommon  sentiments,  and  was  not  content 
to  express  in  many  words  that  idea  for  which  any  language 
could  supply  a  single  term. 

But  his  innovations  are  sometimes  pleasing,  and  his  teme- 
rities happy :  he  has  many  verba  ardentiaj  forcible  expressions, 
which  he  would  never  have  found,  but  by  venturing  to  the 
utmost  verj^  of  propriety ;  and  flights  which  would  never  have 
been  reached,  but  by  one  who  had  very  little  fear  of  the  shame 
of  falling. 

There  remains  yet  an  objection  against  the  writings  of  Browne, 
more  formidable  than  ihe  animadversions  of  criticism.  There 
are  passages  from  which  some  have  taken  occasion  to  rank  him 
among  Deists,  and  others  among  Atheists.  It  would  be  diffi- 
<!ult  to  guess  how  any  such  conclusions  should  be  formed,  hail 
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B0t  experience  shown  Uiat  there  are  two  sorts  of  men  willing 
to  enl»rj;e  the  catalogue  of  Intidds. 

It  has  been  long  observed,  that  an  Alheixt  has  no  just  reason 
for  enileavourlni;  conversiona  ;  and  yet  none  harass  those  minds 
which  ihey  can  influence,  with  more  importunity  of  solicitation 
to  adopt  Iheir  opinions.  In  proportion  as  they  doubt  the  truth 
of  Iheir  own  doctrines,  they  are  debirous  to  {^in  the  attestation 
of  another  understanding:  and  industriously  labour  to  win  ft 
proselyte,  and  eagerly  calch  at  the  slightest  pretence  to  dignify 
their  sect  with  a  celebrated  name.* 

The  others  become  friends  to  infidelity  only  by  unskilful 
bnslilily;  men  of  rigid  orthodoxy,  cautious  conversation,  and 
reltfrious  asperity.  Amons;  these,  it  is  too  frequently  the  prac- 
tice, to  make  in  their  heat  concessions  to  atheism  or  deism, 
which  their  most  confident  advocates  had  never  dared  to  claim, 
or  to  hope.  A  sally  of  levity,  an  idle  paradox,  an  indecent  Jeat, 
an  unreasonable  objection,  are  sufficient  !n  the  opinion  of  these 
men,  lo  efface  a  name  from  the  lists  of  Christianity,  to  exclude 
a  soul  from  everlasting  life.  Such  men  are  so  watchful  to  cen- 
flure,  that  they  have  seldom  much  care  lo  look  for  favourable 
interpretations  of  ambiguities,  to  set  the  general  tenor  of  life 
against  single  failures,  or  to  know  how  soon  a  slip  of  inatlver- 
lency  has  been  expiated  by  sorrow  and  retraction ;  but  let 
fly  their  fulminations,  wilhout  mercy  or  prudence,  against 
•light  offences  or  casual  temerities,  against  crimes  never  com- 
■lilted,  or  immediately  repented. 

^  The  infidel  knows  well  what  he  is  doing.     He  is  endeavotir- 

5  to  supply,  by  authority,  the  deficiency  of  his  arguments; 

1  to  make  his  cause  less  invidious,  by  showing  numbers  on 

f  side :  he  will,  therefore,  not  change  his  conduct  tilt  he  re- 

s  his  principles.     But  the  zealot  should  recollect  that  he  is 

muring,  hy  this  frequency  of  excommunication,  against  his 

luse;  and  voluntarily  adding  strength  to  the  enemies  of 

It  must  always  be  the  condition  of  a  great  part  of  man- 

pind  to  reject  and  embrace  tenets  upon  the  authority  of  those 

n  they  think  wiser  than  themselves;  and,  therefore,  the 

Idition  of  every  name  to  infidelity  in  some  degree  invalidates 

Nt  argument  upon  which  the  religion  of  multitudes  is  neces- 

"f  founded. 

en  may  differ  from  each  other  in  many  religious  opinions, 

and  yet  all  may  retain  the  essentials  of  Christianity;  men  maj 

aometimes  eagerly  dispute,  anil  yet  not  differ  much  from  one 

*  Therefore  no  Heretics  tlesire  to  spreatl 
Their  wild  opinions  like  these  Epicures, 
For  BO  their  iliggering  ihouj^hts  are  computed. 
.\nd  vtber  men's  assent  tbeir  doubt  aaoures.  Danai. 


another :  the  ri^rous  persecutors  of  crrour  should,  Oiereiore^ 
enlighten  their  zeal  with  knowledge,  and  temper  their  ortho- 
doxy with  charity ;  that  charity  without  which  orthodoxy  is 
vain  ;  charity  that  "  thinketh  no  evil,"  but "  hopeth  all  things," 
and  "endureth  all  things." 

Whether  Browne  has  been  numbered  amon^;  the  contemoers 
of  religion,  by  the  fury  of  its  friends,  or  the  artifice  of  its  enemiu, 
it  is  no  difficult  task  to  replace  him  among  the  most  zealous  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity.  He  may,  perhaps,  in  the  ardour  of  his 
imagination,  have  hazarded  an  expression  which  a  mind  inteat 
upon  faults  may  interpret  into  heresy,  if  considered  apart  frotn 
the  rest  of  his  discourse ;  but  a  phrase  is  not  to  be  opposed  to 
volumes;  there  is  scarcely  a  writer  to  be  found  whose  profes- 
sion was  not  divinity,  that  has  so  frequently  testified  his  bcliel 
of  the  sacred  writings,  has  appealed  to  them  wilh  such  unlimited 
submission,  or  mentioned  them  with  such  unvaried  reverence. 

It  is,  indeed,  somewhat  wonderful,  that  he  should  be  placed 
without  the  pale  of  Christianity,  who  declares,  that  "he  assumes 
the  honourable  syle  of  a  Chrisliau,''  not  because  it  is  "  the  re- 
ligion of  his  country,"  but  because,  "  having  in  his  riper  yeas 
and  confirmed  judgment  seen  and  examined  all,  he  finds  him- 
self obliged,  by  the  principles  of  grace,  and  the  law  of  his  omi 
reason,  to  embrace  no  other  name  but  this  :"  who,  to  specifj 
his  persuasion  yet  more,  tells  us,  that  "  be  is  of  the  Reformed 
religion ;  of  the  same  belief  our  Saviour  taught,  the  Apostles 
disseminated,  the  fathers  authorized,  and  the  martyrs  confirm- 
ed :"  who,  though  "  paradoxical  in  phylosophy,  loves  in  di- 
vinity to  keep  the  beaten  road ;  and  pleases  himself  that  he  his 
no  taint  of  heresy,  schism,  or  error:"  to  whom,  "  where  the 
Scripture  is  silent,  tho  Church  is  a  text;  where  that  speaks, 
'tis  but  a  comment ;"  and  who  uses  not  "  the  dictates  of  his  own 
reason,  but  where  there  is  a  Joint  silence  of  both :  who  blesses 
himself^  that  he  lived  not  in  the  days  of  miracles,  when  faith 
had  been  thrust  upon  him ;  but  enjoys  that  greater  blesuog, 
pronounced  to  all  that  believe  and  saw  not."  He  cannot  surclf 
be  charged  with  a  defect  of  faith,  who  "  believes  diat  our  Saviour 
was  dead,  and  buried,  and  rose  a^in,  and  desires  to  see  him 
in  his  glory  :"  and  who  affirms  that  "this  is  not  mach  to  be- 
lieve ;"  that  "  wc  have  reason  to  owe  this  faith  unto  history ;" 
and  that  "  they  only  had  the  advantage  of  a  bold  and  noble 
faith,  who  lived  before  his  coming ;  and  upon  obscure  prophe- 
cies and  mystical  types  could  raise  a  belief."  NorcancontemptoT 
the  positive  and  ritual  parts  of  reli|!^on  be  imputed  to  him  who 
doubts  ivhclhcr  a  good  man  would  refuse  a  poisoned  euchsrist; 
and  "  who  would  violate  his  own  arm,  rather  than  a  church." 

The  opinions  of  every  man  most  be  learned  fi-om  himself: 
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aoncerniDg  his  practice,  it  is  sifest  to  trust  the  evidence  of  otben. 
Where  these  testimonies  concur,  no  higher  degree  of  historical 
certainty  can  be  obtained ;  and  tfiey  apparently  concur  to  prove 
that  Browne  was  a  zealous  adherent  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  that 
he  lived  in  obedience  to  his  laws,  and  died  in  confidence  of  lA 
inercy» 


ASCHAM.' 


It  often  happens  to  writers,  that  they  are  known  oaly  by  tbrir 
works ;  the  incidents  of  a  literary  Hfe  are  seldom  observed,  aad 
therefore  seldom  recounted  ;  but  Ascham  has  escaped  the  com- 
mon fate  by  the  friendship  of  Edward  Graunt,  the  learoed  mtf- 
ter  of  Westminster  school,  who  devoted  an  oratioo  to  hisme- 
mory,  and  has  marked  the  various  vicissitudes  of  his  fortune. 
Graunt  either  avoided  the  labour  of  minute  inquiry,  or  thought 
domestic  occurrences  unworthy  of  his  notice  ;  or,  preferring  the 
character  of  an  orator  to  that  of  an  historian,  selected  only  such 
particulars  as  he  could  best  espresa  or  most  happily  embellisb> 
His  narrative  is  therefore  scanty,  and  I  know  Dot  by  what  mde- 
rials  it  cao  now  be  amplified. 

RoGEB  AscHAv  WBs  bom  in  the  year  151fi,  at  'Kahf 
Wiskeor  (Kirby  Wicke),  a  village  near  Northallerton,  in  YoA- 
shire,  of  a  family  above  the  vulgar.  Hia  &ther,  John  Aachstt) 
was  house  steward  in  the  family  of  Scroop  ;  and  in  that  ^1^ 
when  the  different  orders  of  men  were  at  a  greater  distance  froa 
each  other,and  themannenof  jcentlemen  werer^^larly  fonned 
by  mental  services  in  great  houses,  lived  with  a  very  coDspicih 
OUB  reputation.  Margaret  Ascham,  bis  wife,  is  said  to  have  KM 
allied  to  many  considerable  families,  but  hermaiden  name  it  not 
recorded.  She  had  three  sons,  of  whom  Roger  was  the  youogei^ 
and  some  daughters ;  but  who  can  hope,  that  of  any  pnnaj 
more  than  one  shall  deserve  to  be  mentioned  ?  "They  ani 
married  sixty  seven  years,  and  at  last  died  together  almost  on 
the  same  hour  of  the  same  day. 

Roger  having  passed  his  first  years  under  the  care  of  his  pt- 
reots,  was  adopted  into  the  family  of  Antony  WingfieM,  vritt 
maintained  him,  and  committed  his  education,  with  tbit  <rf  bJi 
own  sonn,  to  the  care  of  one  Bond,  a  domestic  tutor.  He  my 
early  discovered  an  usual  fondness  for  literature  by  u  ttffK 
perusal  of  English  books ;  and  having  passed  happily  througb 

■  Eint  printed  before  tua  Woits  in  4tek  piMAed  by  Beniwt  is  ITS.  ■- 
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the  scholastic  rudiments,  was  put,  in  15S0,  by  his  patron  Wing* 
field,  to  St.  John's  collefre,  Cambrid^. 

Ascham  entered  Cambridg^e  at  atimewhen  the  last  great  re- 
volution of  the  intellectual  world  was  filling;  every  academical 
mind  with  ardour  or  anxiety.  The  destruction  of  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan  empire  had  driven  the  Greeks  with  their  language 
into  the  interior  parts  of  Europe,  the  art  of  printing  had  made 
books  easily  attainable,  and  Greek  now  began  to  be  taught  in 
England.  The  doctrines  of  Luther  had  already  filled  all  the 
nations  of  the  Romish  communion  with  controversy  and  dissen- 
sioD.  New  studies  of  literature,  and  new  tenets  of  religion^ 
found  employment  for  all  who  were  desirous  of  truth,  or  ambi- 
tious of  a  fame.  Learning  was  at  this  time  prosecuted  with  that 
eagerness  and  perseverance  which  in  this  age  of  indifierence  and 
dissipation  is  not  easy  to  conceive:  to  teach  or  to  learn,  was  at 
once  the  business  and  the  pleasure  of  the  academical  life ;  and  an 
emulation  of  study  was  raised  by  Cheke  and  Smith,  to  which 
even  the  present  age  perhaps  owes  many  advantages,  without 
remembering  or  knowing  its  benefactors. 

Ascham  soon  resolved  to  unite  himself  to  those  who  were  en- 
larging the  bounds  of  knowledge,  and,  immediately  upon  his  ad- 
mission into  the  college,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Greek. 
Those  who  were  zealous  for  the  new  learning,  were  of\en  no 
sreat  friends  to  the  old  religion  ;  and  Ascham  as  he  became  a 
Grecian,  became  a  Protestant  The  reformation  was  not  yet  be- 
gun ;  disafiection  to  Popery  was  considered  as  a  crime  justly 
punished  by  exclusion  from  favour  and  preferment,  and  was 
not  yet  openly  professed,  though  superstition  was  gradually  los- 
ing its  hold  upon  the  public.  The  study  of  Greek  was  leputa* 
ble  enough,  and  Ascham  pursued  it  with  diligence  and  success 
equally  conspicuous.  He  thought  a  lani^uage  might  be  most 
easily  learned  by  teaching  it ;  and  when  he  had  obtained  some 
proficiency  in  Greek,  read  lectures,  while  he  was  yet  a  boy,  to 
other  boys,  who  were  desirous  of  instruction.  His  industry 
was  much  encouraged  by  Pember,  a  man  of  great  eminence  at 
that  time,  though  I  know  not  that  he  has  left  any  monuments 
behind  him,  but  what  the  gratitude  of  his  friends  and  scholars 
has  bestowed.  He  was  one  of  the  great  encouragers  of  Greek 
learning,  and  particularly  applauded  Ascham's  lectures,  assur- 
ing him  in  a  letter  of  which  Graunt  has  preserved  an  extract, 
that  he  would  gain  more  knowledge  by  explaining  one  of  ^sop's 
fables  to  a  boy,  then  by  hearing  one  of  Homer's  poems  explained 
by  another. 

Ascham  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1534,  Febniary  18, 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age:  a  time  of  life  at  which  it  is 
more  common  now  to  enter  the  universities  than  to  take  de- 
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grees,  but  which,  according  to  the  modes  of  education  then  it 
u»e,  had  noihing  of  remarkauie  prematurity*  On  the  234i  of 
March  following  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  the  coll^i;e»  which 
election  he  considered  as  a  second  birth.  Dr.  Metcalf,  the  nia»> 
ter  of  the  college,  a  man,  as  Ascham  tells  us,  **  meanly  learned 
himself,  but  no  mean  encourager  in  learning  of  others,"  claodei- 
tinely  promoted  his  election,  though  he  openly  seemed  first  to 
oppose  it,  and  afterwards  to  censure  it,  because  Ascham  was 
known  to  favour  the  new  opinions :  and  the  master  himselfwas 
accused  of  giving  an  unjust  preference  to  the  Northern  men,  one 
of  the  factions  into  which  this  nation  was  divided,  before  we 
could  find  any  more  important  reason  of  dissension,  than  that 
aomo  were  born  on  the  Northern  and  some  on  the  Southna 
aide  of  Trent.  Any  cause  is  sufiScient  for  a  quarrel :  and  the 
zealots  of  the  North  and  South  lived  long  in  such  aoimosityi 
that  it  was  thought  necessary  at  Oxford  to  keep  them  quiet  by 
choosing  one  proctor  every  year  from  each. 

He  seems  to  have  been  hitherto  supported  by  the  bounty  of 
Wingfield,  which  his  attainment  of  a  fellowship  now  freed  hint 
from  the  necessity  of  receiving.  Dependence,  though  in  those 
days  it  was  more  common,  and  less  irksome,  than  in  the  present 
stale  ot^  things,  can  never  have  been  free  from  discontent;  aod 
therefore  he  that  was  released  from  it  must  always  have  rejoiced. 
The  danger  is,  lest  the  joy  of  escaping  from  the  |)atron  may  not 
leave  sufficient  memory  of  the  benefactor.  Of  this  forgetfuloes 
Ascham  cannot  be  accused  ;  for  he  is  recorded  to  have  pre- 
served the  most  grateful  and  afiectionate  reverence  for  Wing- 
fielH,  and  to  have  never  grown  weary  of  recounting  hisbenefitSi 

His  reputation  still  increased,  and  many  resorted  to  his  cham- 
ber to  hear  the  Greek  writers  explained.  He  was,  likewise, 
eminent  for  other  accomplishments.  By  the  advice  of  Pember, 
he  had  learned  to  play  on  musical  instruments,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  few  who  excelled  in  the  mechanical  art  of  writing,  whidi 
then  heg^an  to  be  cultivated  among  us,  and  in  which  we  now 
surpass  all  other  nations.  He  not  only  wrote  his  pages  with 
neatness,  but  embellished  them  with  elegant  draughts  and  illumi- 
nations :  an  art  at  that  time  so  highly  valued,  that  it  contributed 
much  both  to  his  fame  and  his  fortune. 

He  became  master  of  arts  in  March,  1537,  in  his  twentyfint 
year,  and  then,  if  not  before,  commenced  tutor,  and  publicly 
undertook  the  education  of  young  men.  A  tutor  of  one  and 
twenty,  however  accomplished  with  learning,  however  exalted 
by  genius,  would  now  gain  little  reverence  or  obedience;  but 
in  those  days  of  discipline  and  resc" '*'*''{ ty,  the  authority  of  the 
statutes  easily  supplied  that  of  the  teacher :  all  power  that  was 
jawful  was  reverenced.  Besides,  young  tutors  had  still  younger 
pupils. 
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Asdum  i<  Mid  to  have  caurtiilhis  tcholRrsinstudybyevt^ry 
leilement,  to  huve  trfaied  them   wiili   ^real  kindness,  aii>l  to 
Ave  taken  care  si  oner  lo  iiistit  k-anmi^  an'l  piety,  to  eiili^thtcn    < 
htir  minds  aiul  lu  idrin  their  fnamiers.     Muny  of  his  sclioldin  J 
(MC  to  S^aK  eminence  ;  and  among  ihem.  William  Griiidal  wu  ■ 
t  iniicli  distingu>«ltci)|  lliot,  by  ChekeN  recommend  alio 
m^  railed  to  court,  as  a  proper  maater  of  languages  for  the  lady 
Uizabeifa. 

'  There  was  yet  no  cstalilished  lecturer  of  Greek  ;  the  univcr^ 
!ty  therefore  appniiileil  Ancham  to  read    in  the  open  srhoola, 
Bd  paid  liiiii  out  of  the  public  puraii  an  honorary  alipend.  i 
■  was  then  rvcknncd  sutHcicmly  liberal.     A  lecture  was  after*  I 
rtrd*  Ibunded  by  king  Ileniy,  and  he  then  quitted  the  school*, 
ist  continued  lo  explain  Greek  authors  in  his  own  colle)^. 
I  Ho  wan  at  first  au  oppaiient  of  the  new  pronunciation  inlro- 
BetHl,  or  rather  of  the  ancient  restored. abaul  this  lime  of  Cliekc 
■d  Smith,  and  made  some  cautious  strn^teleo  for  the  common 
irai-ticc,  nhicli  ttie  credit   and  dignily  by  hi»  inla^unists  did 
lot  permit  him  to  defend  very  publicly,  or  with  much  vehe- 
■cnco  :  nor  were  ihcy  long  tii«  unta)^nti>l3  ;  foreillier  hisaiTee- 
!on  lur  their  mitril,  or  hi^t  conviction   of  the  coi^ocy  of  their  ■ 
renmeni6.  soon  chan};od  his  opinion  and  his  practice,  and  ha  I 
dlicred  ever  after  to  their  method  of  iitteranrc. 

Of  Ihiit  contmversy  it  is  no)  neccsMry  tocit'eaeircumslaniial'l 
Ci'itini;  someihing  of  it  miy  be  found  in  Sir>pe's  Life  ofl 
Imilh.  and  somelhinx  in  Baker's  Ri>llc(^|ion<  upon  leamini;  ;  it  I 
t  H-iflicient  lo  remark  here,  that  ChekeN  prannnctJtion  was  that  I 
rhich  now  prevails  in  the  school*  of  Kiiifland,  Uisquiiitiona  J 
lOt  only  verbal,  but  merely  literal,  are  too  minute  for  popultt.l 

He  wail  not  Irm  eminent  aa  a  writer  of  L.itin  than  a*  a  leachsr  1 

if  tireek      All  the  public  leiler*  of  the  university  iver«  of  hit  I 

loniposiiion;  and  a*  hllle  (jualiltCMlion!'  must  oftm  bring  iireat  I 

llidiiies  into  notice,  lie  waH  rccummended   lo  tiiiw  honourabla  | 

iploymenl,  noi   less  by  the   neatness  of  his  hand  than  llitt  t 

lanco  of  his  slyle. 
However  j^at  was  hifi  learning-,  he  was  not  alurays  inimur«d  ^ 
n  hi»  chamber ;  but,  beio^  valetudinary,  and  weak  of  body,, 
bnuehl  It  necexxary  to  npcnd  many  hourt  in  auch  eKerciaea  *9!M 
Bijjhi  beii  relieve  him  after  the  fatigue  of  study.    His  favouri 
imutcmcnl  wan  archery,  in  which  lie  spent,  or,  in  the  n])inioi 
ifotheri,  lusi  to  murh  time,  that  thoiie  w^liom  «ilher  his  fanltc 
ir  virtues  made  his  enrmiea.  and  perhaps  »nme  wlioae  kindncal 
wished  him  always  worthily  employed,  did  not  scruple  to  ri-n- fl 
'Vire  his  practice.  a>  unsuitable  In  a   man  professing  learninj^  I 
and  perbaps  of  bad  euunple  ia  a  place  of  education. 
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To  free  himself  from  this  ceosure  was  one  of  the  reasons  for 
Tvhich  he  published,  in  1544,  his  **  Toxophilus,  or  the  schole  or 
partitions  of  shooting,"  in  which  he  joins  the  praise  with  the 
precepts  of  archery.  He  designed  not  only  to  teach  the  art  of 
shooting,  but  to  give  an  example  of  diction  more  natural  and 
more  truly  English  than  was  used  by  the  common  writers  of 
that  age,  whom  he  censures  for  mingling  exotic  terms  with  their 
native  language,  and  of  whom  he  complains,  that  they  were 
made  authors,  not  by  skill  or  education,  but  by  arrogance  and 
temerity. 

He  has  not  failed  in  either  of  his  purposes.  He  has  sufficiendy 
vindicated  archery  as  an  innocent,  salutary,  useful,  and  liberal 
diversion ;  and  if  his  precepts  are  of  no  great  use,  he  has  only 
shown,  by  one  example  among  many,  how  little  the  hand  caa 
derive  from  the  mind,  how  little  intelligence  can  conduce  to 
dexterity.  In  every  art,  practice  is  much ;  in  arts  manual,  prae- 
tice  is  almost  the  whole.  Precept  can  at  most  but  warn  against 
errour,  it  can  never  bestow  excellence. 

The  bow  has  been  so  long  disused,  that  most  English  readers 
have  for^tten  its  importance,  though  it  was  the  weapon  by 
which  we  gamed  the  battle  of  A°;incourt,  a  weapon  which  wheo 
handled  by  English  yeomen,  no  foreign  troops  were  able  to  re- 
sist. We  were  not  only  abler  of  body  than  the  French,  and 
therefore  superior  in  the  use  of  arms,  which  are  forcible  onl3'iA 
proportion  to  the  strength  with  which  they  are  handled,  but  the 
national  practice  of  shooting  for  pleasure  or  for  prizes,  by  which 
every  man  was  inured  to  archery  from  his  infancy,  gave  us  in- 
superable advantage,  the  bow  requiring  more  practice  to  skilful 
use  than  anv  other  instrument  of  offence. 

Fire  arms  were  then  in  their  infancy;  and  though  batterin; 
pieces  had  been  some  time  in  use,  I  know  not  whether  any  sol- 
diers were  armed  with  hand  guns  when  the  "  Toxophilus"  wk 
first  published.  They  were  soon  after  used  by  the  Spanish  troops, 
whom  other  nations  made  haste  to  iniitate :  but  how  little 
they  could  yet  eficct,  will  be  understood  from  theaccountgivea 
by  the  ingenious  author  of  the  *'  Exercise  for  the  Norfolk  Mi- 
litia." 

"  The  first  muskets  were  very  heavy,  and  could  not  be  fired 
without  a  rest ;  they  had  match  locks,  and  barrels  of  a  wide  bore« 
that  carried  a  large  ball  and  charge  of  powder,  and  did  execu- 
tion at  a  greater  distance. 

*'  The  musketeers  on  a  march  carried  only  their  rests  and 
ammunition,  and  had  boys  to  bear  their  muskets  after  them,  for 
which  they  were  allowed  great  additional  pay. 

"  They  were  very  slow  in  loading,  not  only  by  reason  of  the 
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unw  i«)<line«s  of  the  pieces,  and  because  lliey  carried  the  powder 
Muii  baiU  separate,  bul  from  the  time  it  took  to  prepare  anil  ad- 
just  the  match;  ao  that  their  fire  was  not  near  so  brisk  as  o  ira 
IS  oow.  Afterwards  a  lighter  kind  of  tnutch-lock  musket  carne 
into  use,  and  ihoy  carried  their  ammunilion  in  bandclicr»,  wh<'-h 
were  broad  bells  that  came  over  the  shoulder,  io  which  were 
luini;  teveriil  little  cases  of  wood  covered  wiih  leather,  each 
''MmUininji;  a  chaise  of  powder;  the  balla  they  carried  loose  in 
1  pouch;  »at\  they  had  also  a  priming-horn  hanging  by  llicir 
side. 

"The  old  English  writers  call  thooc  Inr^  iniiskets  calircrs: 
the  hari^uebiize  was  a  lii^hter  piecf^  that  could  be  fired  tvithout 
h  rest.  The  matchlock  was  tired  by  a  match  fiKcd  by  a  kind 
of  ton^  in  the  serpentine  or  cock,  whidi,  by  puliias  Ihc 
thf^r,  was  brought  down  wttli  great  quJcknciia  upon  Ibe  prim- 
in!;  in  the  pan:  over  which  there  was  a  sliding;  cover,  wbicfa 
waa  drawn  back  hy  Ibu  band  jiiat  at  the  lime  of  firing.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  nicety  and  care  required  to  fit  tbo  match 
properly  Io  the  cock,  so  as  to  cnme  down  exactly  true  on  the 
priming,  lu  blow  llie  ashes  from  the  coal,  and  to  guard  the  poo 
from  the  sparks  titat  fell  from  it.  A  ji;reat  deal  of  time  was 
also  lust  in  taking  it  out  of  the  cock,  and  retuminjc  it  between 
Ihe  fingers  of  the  left  hand  every  time  that  the  piece  was  fired : 
and  wet  weather  often  rendered  the  matches  useleMs," 

Wliile  this  was  the  state  of  lire  arms,  and  this  stale  continued 
amonjE  us  to  the  civil  war  with  rery  little  improvement,  it  ia 
no  wonder  that  the  long-bow  was  preferred  by  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  who  wrote  of  the  choice  of  weapons  in  the  roigu  of 
queen  Klizabcth,  when  the  use  of  the  bow  still  coniinoed, 
lADugli  the  musket  was  generally  prevailing.  Sir  John  Hay- 
wanl,  a  writer  yet  later,  has,  in  his  History  of  the  Normal) 
kings,  co'lcavoured  to  evince  the  supcnurily  of  the  archer  to 
the  musqueleer :  however,  io  the  long  peace  of  king  James, 
the  bow  was  wholly  forgotten.  Guns  have  from  that  time  been 
Ibo  weapons  of  the  Knglisb,  as  of  other  nations,  and,  as  ihcy 
are  now  improveil,  are  certainly  more  efficacious. 

Aschain  had  yet  another  reason,  if  not  for  writing  his  book, 
sL  least  for  presenting  it  to  king  Henry.  KngUnd  was  not  then, 
what  it  may  be  now  justly  termed,  the  cnpilat  of  lilcralurQ;  and 
ihcrcforo  those  who  aspired  to  superior  degmes  of  excell<;nce, 
thought  it  necessary  to  travel  into  other  coimlrics.  I'lie  puru 
of  Ascham  was  not  equal  to  the  eitpense  of  percgrinntion ;  and 
Iherefuro  he  hupeil  to  have  it  augmented  by  a  pension.  Nor 
was  he  wholly  disap|ioinled;  for  the  king  rewarded  him  with 
•0  yearly  payment  of  ten  pounds. 
.  A  potuioo  a[  ten  psuods  granted  by  a  king  of  Eoglantl  (< 
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roan  of  letters  appears  to  moderD  readers  so  contemptible  a  be* 
Refaction,  that  it  is  not  unworthy  of  inquiry  what  might  be  iti 
▼alue  at  that  time,  and  how  much  Ascham  might  be  enriched  by 
it.  Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  the  estimation  of  wealth 
by  denominated  money ;  the  precious  metals  never  retain  1od<; 
the  same  proportion  to  real  commodities,  and  the  same  names 
in  different  ages  do  not  imply  the  same  quantity  of  metal;  fo 
that  it  is  equally  difficult  to  know  how  much  money  was  con- 
tained in  any  nominal  sum,  and  to  find  what  any  supposed 
quantity  of  gold  or  silver  would  purchase;  both  which  are  ne- 
oessary  to  the  commensuration  of  money,  or  the  adjustment  of 
proportion  between  the  same  sums  at  different  periods  of  time. 

A  numeral  pound  in  king  Henry's  time  contained,  as  now, 
twenty  shillings;  and  therefore  it  must  be  inquired  what  twenty 
shillings  could  perform.  Bread-corn  is  the  most  certain  standard 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Wheat  was  generally  sold  ai  that 
time  for  one  shilling  the  bushel ;  if  therefore  wc  take  five  shil- 
lings the  bushel  for  the  current  price,  ten  pounds  were  equiva- 
lent to  fifty.  But  here  is  danger  of  fallacy.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  wheat  was  the  general  bread-corn  of  that  age;  and  if 
rye,  barley,  or  oats,  were  the  common  food,  and  wheat,  as  I  sus- 
pect, only  a  delicacy,  the  value  of  wheat  will  not  regulate  the 
price  of  other  things.  This  doubt  however  is  in  favour  of 
Ascham ;  for  if  we  raise  the  worth  of  wheat,  we  raise  that  of 
his  pension* 

But  the  value  of  money  has  another  variation,  which  we  are 
still  less  able  to  ascertain :  the  rules  of  custom,  or  the  different 
needs  of  artificial  life,  make  that  revenue  little  at  one  time 
which  is  great  at  another.  Men  arc  rich  and  poor  not  only  io 
proportion  to  what  they  have,  but  to  what  they  want.  In  some 
ages  not  only  necessaries  are  cheaper,  but  fewer  things  are 
necessary.  In  the  age  of  Ascham  most  of  the  elegances  and 
expenses  of  our  present  fashions  were  unknown  :  commerce 
had  not  yet  distributed  superfluity  throuti^h  the  lower  classes  of 
the  people,  and  the  character  of  a  student  implied  frugality,  and 
required  no  splendour  to  support  it.  His  pension,  theretoie, 
reckoning  together  the  wants  which  he  could  supply,  and  the 
wants  from  which  he  was  exempt,  may  be  estimated,  in  my 
opinion,  at  more  than  one  hundred  pounds  a  year;  which  added 
to  the  income  of  his  fellowship,  put  him  far  enough  above 
distress. 

This  was  an  year  of  good  fortune  to  Ascham.  He  was  cho- 
sen orator  to  the  university,  on  the  removal  of  Sir  John  Cheke 
to  court,  where  he  was  made  tutor  to  prince  Rdward.  A  maa 
once  distinguished  soon  gains  admirers.  Ascham  was  now 
received  to  noVvce  by  m^uy  of  the  nebilitjr,  and  by  great  ladies. 
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ftimoni;  whom  it  was  th«n  the  fnfhlon  to  study  tlie  ancicnl  )an- 
fipiajtes.  Lee,  archbishop  of  '^ork,  allowed  him  an  yearly 
p)>n«ion :  how  much  we  are  not  loM.  He  was  probably  about 
thin  lime  emjiluyeil  in  teaching  many  Ilhisirious  ptrwDS  to  nriis 
s  tint!  hand-,  and,  amon^  others,  Ilenry  and  Charles,  dukes  of 
Sutrolk,  the  PrinrcMS  Kliz-ibflh,  and  Prince  Edwanl. 

Henry  VIII,  died  two  ye»r»  »(m,  and  a  reformation  of  reli- 
(ton  beinf;  now  openly  prosecuted  hy  Klni;  Edward  and  hif 
OOUDcil.  Asrham,  who  was  known  to  furour  it,  had  a  new  grant 
of  his  pension,  and  continued  at  Camhridse,  where  he  lived  in 
pTcal  iiimiliarily  with  IJucer,  who  had  Seen  called  from  Germany 
to  llie  prufe!>!ior!(hip  of  divinity.  But  his  retirement  wan  soon 
at  an  end;  for  in  15-18  his  pupil  Grindal,  the  master  of  the 
Princeis  EliMbclb,  died,  and  the  Prinpcsa,  who  had  already 
■ome  arijuaintance  with  Ascham.  called  him  from  his  colleee  to 
direct  her  studies.  He  obeyed  the  summons,  as  we  may  easily 
believe,  wilh  reaiiinesx,  and  for  two  yeai^  instructed  her  with 
icreat  diligence;  but  then,  heinj;  disKnated  either  at  her  or  her 
domestics,  perhaps  n^r.T  for  another  change  of  life,  he  left  her 
without  her  consent,  and  returned  In  the  university.  Of  thi« 
precipitation  he  lun^  repented  :  and,  as  those  who  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  disrespect  cannot  easily  forgive  it,  h«  probably  fclt  the 
efTects  of  bis  impnidonce  to  his  dcBth. 

After  having  viniied  Cambridge,  he  took  g  jouroey  into  Vork- 
•hire,  lo  ice  his  native  pl.ice.  and  hisold  acquaiitlnncc,  and  there 
tei-eived  a  letter  from  the  court,  informing  him  thai  be  was 
■ppuinted  secretriry  lo  Sir  Richard  Murisinc,  who  was  10  be 
despatched  as  an  ambaswidor  into  Germany.  In  his  return  to 
London  he  paid  ibat  memorable  visit  to  Lady  Jane  Gray,  ia 
which  be  found  her  rendin«  the  Phxdra  in  Greek,  as  ho  has 
irl'ited  ill  hi.i  Sclionlmuxttrr. 

In  the  year    1550   he  attended  Morisine  to  Germany,  and 
wandered  over  prca'  part  of  the  cotinlry,  making  observations 
Upon  all  that  appeared  worthy  of  his  curiosity,  and  conlraclin|; 
scqiiainiance  wiib  men  of  learning.     To  his  correspondent  Siur- 
miua  he  paid  n  visit;  but  Sturmins  ^Kn»  not  at  home,  and  those 
two  illii«triti<is  friendft  never  saw  each  other.     During  the  course 
of  this  cmhai-y,  Ascham   undertook  to  im[frove  Motisine  fn  i 
Greek,  and  fur  four  day*  ia  the  work  explained  some  paisaRC*  j 
in  Herodolu*  erery  morning,  and  more  than  two  hundred  vcrtes  | 
of  Siiphoclcs  or  Kiiripidcs  every  afternoon.     He  read  with  him 
likewise  Kome  of  the  oroliunv  of  Demosthenes.     On  the  other 
days  he  compiled  the  leileniof  business,  and  in  the  night  filled 
np  his  diary,  digested  his  remarks,  and  wrote  piivale  letters  lo 
p  M«  friends  in  Riii;lsnd,  and  psriicnlnrly  lo  those  of  his  colte«:c, 
bom  he  contiuuiUy  exhurted  to  persevcranee  in  ttudy.  Amidst. 
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all  the  pleasures  of  novelty  which  bis  travels  supplied,  and  io 
the  dignity  of  his  public  station,  be  preferred  the  tranquillity  of 
private  study,  and  the  quiet  of  academical  retirement.  The 
repsonableness  of  this  choice  has  been  always  disputed ;  and  in 
the  contrariety  of  human  interests  and  dispositions,  the  contRH 
versy  will  not  easily  be  decided. 

He  made  a  short  excursion  into  Italy  and  mentions  in  his 
''  Schoolmaster"  with  great  severity  the  vices  of  Venice.  He 
was  desirous  of  visiting ''Frent  while  the  council  wei«  sitting; 
but  the  scantness  of  his  purse  defeated  his  curiosity. 

In  this  journey  he  wrote  his  **  Report  and  Discourse  of  the 
Affairs  in  Germany,"  in  which  he  describes  the-  dispositions 
and  interests  of  the  German  princes  like  a  man  inquisitive  and 
judicious,  and  recounts  many  particularities  which  are  lost  it 
the  mass  of  general  history,  in  a  style  which  to  the  ears  of  tint 
age  was  undoubtedly  mellifluous,  and  which  is  now  a  very 
valuable  specimen  of  genuine  English. 

By  the  death  of  king  Edward  in  1553,  the  Reformation  was 
stopped,  Morisiiie  was  recalled,  and  Asoham's  pension  and 
hopes  were  al  an  end.  He  therefore  retired  to  his  fellowsliip 
in  a  state  of  disappointment  and  despair,  which  his  biographer 
has  endeavoured  to  express  in  the  deepest  *«train  of  plaintive 
declamation.  "  He  was  deprived  of  all  his  support,"  says 
Graunt,  "  stripped  of  his  pension,  and  cut  off  from  the  assist- 
ance of  his  friends,  who  had  now  lost  their  influence ;  so  thtt 
he  had  nec  Promina  nec  Pr;£dia,  neither  pension  nor 
estate  to  support  him  at  Cambridge."  There  is  no  credit  doe 
to  a  rhetorician's  account  either  of  good  or  evil.  The  truth  is, 
that  Asrham  still  had  in  his  fellowship  all  that  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life  had  given  him  plenty,  and  might  have  lived  like  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  college,  with  the  advantage  of  more 
knowledge  and  higher  reputation.  But  notwithstanding  his 
love  of  academical  retirement,  he  had  now  too  long  enjoyed  the 
pleasures  and  festivities  of  public  life,  to  return  with  a  good  irill 
to  academical  poverty. 

He  had  however  better  fortune  than  he  expected  ;  and  if  he 
lamented  his  condition  like  his  historian,  better  than  he  deserv- 
ed. He  had  durihs:  his  abscence  in  Germany  been  appointed 
Latin  secretary  to  King  Edward  ;  and  by  the  interest  of  Gardi- 
ner, bishop  of  Winchester,  he  was  instated  in  the  same  office 
under  Philip  and  Mary,  with  a  salary  of  twenty  pounds  a  year. 

Soon  after  his  admission  to  his  new  employment,  he  gave  id 
extraordinary  specimen  of  his  abilities  and  diligence,  by  com- 
posing and  transcribing  with  his  usual  elegance,  in  three  days, 
forty-seven  letters  to  princes  and  personagcsj  of  whom  cardinals 
were  the  lowest. 
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How  Astham,  who  was  known  U>  be  a  Protestant,  cotild  pre- 
wrve  the  fttvuiir  of  Ganliner,  und  hold  a  place  of  honour  and 
profii  ill  <]uct:n  Mary's  court,  it  must  Iwvery  nalural  lo  inquire. 
'phekC)  aa  is  well  kootvit,  n-ss  cotnpclicil  lo  3  recantation  ;  and 
why  Axcliam  was  spared,  caiiitol  now  be  illapovered.  Graunt, 
at  a  time  when  the  Iransaclions  of  queen  M^iry's  reign  niust 
have  been  well  enough  rememhcred,  declares  that  Aschani 
■Iwayt  mad«  open  proieMJon  of  (he  Reformed  relifrjon,  and  that 
Knicle^field  and  olhera  often  endeavoured  to  incite  G:)rdiner 
^cminst  liim,  bul  found  their  accusations  rejected  wiiheoniempt: 
yel  he  allowH.  that  suspicions  and  charts  of  temporization 
and  compliance  had  somewhat  sullied  his  reputation.  The 
author  of  the  Biographia  Britannica  conjectures,  thai  he  owed 
his  safety  to  hin  innocence  and  usefulness;  that  it  would  have 
been  unpopular  lo  attack  a  man  so  lillle  liable  to  censure,  and 
that  thi.-  loHS  of  his  pen  could  out  have  been  easily  supplied. 
But  the  truth  is,  thai  morality  was  never  suffered  in  the  days 
of  persecution  to  protect  heresy  :  nor  are  we  sure  that  A.%ch3m 
was  morn  clear  from  common  failings  ihiin  those  who  sufTeract 
more;  and  whatever  might  be  bis  abilities,  they  were  not  so 
necessary  but  Gardiner  eould  have  easily  filled  his  place  with 
another  secretary.  Nothing  ia  more  vain  than  at  a  distant  time 
to  examine  the  motives  of  discrimination  and  partiality  ;  for 
the  inquirer,  havioji;  considered  interest  and  policy,  is  obliged 
at  last  to  omit  more  frequent  and  more  active  motives  of  hu- 
man conduct,  caprice,  accident,  and  private  affections. 

At  that  time,  if  some  were  punished,  many  were  forliorne ; 
■nd  of  many  why  should  not  Ascham  hap|>en  lo  be  one  ?  He 
seems  lo  have  been  calm  and  prudent,  and  content  with  that 
peace  which  he  was  suffered  to  enjoy  :  a  mode  of  behaviour 
that  seldom  fails  to  produce  security.  He  had  been  abroad  in 
the  last  years  of  king  Gdward,  and  had  at  least  given  no  recent 
offence.  He  was  certainly,  according  to  his  own  opinion,  not 
much  in  danger ;  for  in  the  next  year  he  resigned  bis  fellowship, 
which  by  Gardiner's  favour  he  had  continued  to  hold  though 
not  rcsiduni;  and  married  Margaret  Howe,  a  young  gentle- 
woman of  a  good  family. 

He  was  distinguished  in  this  reign  by  the  notice  of  cardinal 
Pole,  a  man  of  great  candour,  learning,  and  gentleness  of  nian- 
oers,  and  particularly  eminent  for  his  akill  in  Latin,  who  thought 
highly  of  A»ham*s  style;  of  which  it  is  no  iocoiuiderablt 
proof,  that  when  Pole  was  desirous  of  communicating  a  speei^ 
made  by  himself  as  legate,  in  parliament,  to  the  pope,  he  un* 
ployed  Ascham  to  translate  it. 

He  ia  said  to  have  been  not  only  protected  by  the  officers  of 
Mate,  but  fiivoured  and  countoDtaeM  by  ih«  qiwea  bcrMlf,  m 
vofc.  vt.— 3  I 
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that  he  had  no  reason  of  complaint  in  that  reip;n  of  turbulence 
and  persecution :  nor  was  his  fortune  much  mended,  when  in 
155S  his  pupil  Elizabeth  mounted  the  throne.  He  was  con- 
tinued in  his  former  employ ment,  with  the  same  stipend :  but 
thouj^h  he  was  daily  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  queeo, 
assisted  her  private  studies,  and  partook  of  her  diversions ;  some- 
times read  to  her  in  the  learned  langua);;es,  and  sometimes 
played  with  her  at  draughts  and  chess ;  he  added  nothing  to  his 
twenty  pounds  a  year  but  the  prebend  of  Westwang  in  the 
church  of  York,  which  was  given  him  the  year  following.  His 
fortune  was  therefore  not  proportionate  to  the  rank  which  his 
offices  and  reputation  gave  him,  or  to  the  favour  in  which  he 
seemed  to  stand  with  his  mistress.  Of  this  parsimonious  allot- 
ment  it  is  again  a  hopeless  search  to  inquire  the  reason.  The 
queen  was  not  naturally  bountiful,  and  perhaps  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  distinguish  by  any  prodigality  of  kindness  a  man 
who  had  formerly  deserted  her,  and  whom  she  might  still 
suspect  of  serving  rather  for  interest  than  affection.  Graunt 
exerts  his  rhetorical  powers  in  praise  of  Ascham's  disinterest- 
edness and  contempt  of  money  ;  and  declares,  that  though  he 
was  often  reproached  by  his  friends  with  neglect  of  his  own 
interest,  he  never  would  ask  any  thing,  and  inflexibly  refused 
all  presents  which  his  office  or  imagined  interest  induced  anj 
to  offer  him.  Camden,  however,  imputes  the  narrowness  of  his 
condition  to  Iiis  love  of  dice  and  cock-fights :  and  Graunt,  for- 
getting himself,  allows  that  Ascham  was  sometimes  thrown  into 
agonies  by  disappointed  expectations.  It  may  be  easily  dis- 
covered from  his  "  Schoolmaster,'*  that  he  felt  his  wants, 
though  he  might  neglect  to  supply  them  ;  and  we  are  left  to 
suspect  that  he  showed  his  contempt  of  money  only  by  losing 
^t  play.  If  this  was  his  practice  wc  may  excuse  P^lizabeth,  who 
knew  the  domestic  character  of  her  servants,  if  she  did  not  give 
much  to  him  who  was  lavish  of  a  title. 

However  he  might  fail  in  his  economy,  it  were  indecent  to 
treat  with  wanton  levity  the  memory  of  a  man  who  shared  his 
frailties  with  all,  but  whose  learning  or  virtues  few  can  attain, 
and  by  whose  excellences  many  may  be  improved,  while  him- 
self only  suffered  by  his  faults. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  nothin<i:  remarkable  is  known  to 
have  befallen  him,  except  that,  in  1563,  he  was  invited  by  Sir 
Edward  Saxville  to  write  the  Schoolmaster,  a  treatise  on  educa- 
tion, upon  an  occask)n  which  he  relates  in  the  begicintng  of  the 
book. 

This  work,  though  begun  with  alacrity,  in  hopes  of  a  consid- 
erable reward,  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  patron,  and 
afterwards  sorrowfully  and  slowly  finished,  in  the  gloom  of 
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UisappoiDtment,  under  the  pressure  of  distress.  But  of  the  au* 
thors  disinclination  or  dejection  there  can  be  found  no  tokens  in 
the  work,  which  is  conceived  with  great  vigour,  and  finished 
with  great  accuracy ;  and  perhaps  contains  the  best  advice  that 
was  ever  given  for  the  study  of  languages. 

This  treatise  he  completed,  but  did  not  publish ;  for  that  pover- 
ty which  in  our  days  drives  authors  so  hastily  in  such  numbers 
to  the  press,  in  the  time  of  Ascham,  I  believe  debarred  them 
from  it.  The  printers  gave  little  for  a  copy,  and,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  tale  of  Raleigh's  history,  were  not  forward  to  print 
what  was  offered  them  for  nothing.  Ascham's  book  therefore 
lay  unseen  in  his  study,  and  was  at  last  dedicated  to  lord  Cecil 
by  his  widow. 

Ascham  never  had  a  robust  or  vigorous  body,  and  his  excuse 
for  so  many  hours  of  diversion  was  his  inability  to  endure  a 
long  continuance  of  sedentary  thought  In  the  latter  part  of  hb 
life  he  found  it  necessary  to  forbear  any  intense  application  of 
the  mind  from  dinner  to  bed-time,  and  rose  to  read  and  write 
early  in  the  morning.  He  was  for  some  years  hectically  fever- 
ish ;  and  though  he  found  some  alleviation  of  his  distemper, 
never  obtained  a  perfect  recovery  of  his  health.  The  immedi- 
ate cause  of  his  last  sickness  was  too  close  application  to  the  com- 
position of  a  poem,  which  he  purposed  to  present  to  the  queen 
on  the  day  of  her  accession.  To  finish  this,  he  forbore  to  sleep 
at  his  accustomed  hours,  till  in  December  1568,  he  fell  sick 
of  a  kind  of  lingering  disease,  which  Graunt  has  not  named,  nor 
accurately  described.  The  most  aflBictive'symptom  was  want  of 
sleep,  which  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  by  the  motion  of  a  cradle. 
Growing  every  day  weaker,  he  found  it  vain  to  contend  with 
his  distemper,  and  prepared  to  die  with  the  resignation  and  piety 
of  a  true  Christian.  He  was  attended  on  his  death-bed  by  Gra- 
vet,  vicar  of  St.  Sepulchre,  and  Dr.  Nowel,  the  learned  dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  who  gave  ample  testimony  to  the  decency  and  devo- 
tion of  his  concluding  life.  He  frequently  testified  his  desire  of 
that  dissolution  which  he  soon  obtained.  His  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  Dr.  Nowel. 

Roger  Ascham  died  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  at  a 
time  when,  according  to  the  general  course  of  life,  much  might 
yet  have  been  expected  firom  him,  and  when  he  might  have  hoped 
for  much  from  others ;  but  his  abilities  and  his  wants  were  at  an 
end  together  :  and  who  can  determine,  whether  he  was  cut  off 
from  advantages,  or  rescued  from  calamities  ?  He  appears  to 
have  been  not  much  qualified  for  the  improvement  of  his  for- 
tune. His  disposition  was  kind  and  social ;  he  delighted  in  the 
pleasures  of  conversation,  and  was  probably  not  much  inclined 
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to  business.  This  may  be  suspected  from  the  paucity  of  his 
writing.  He  has  left  little  behind  him  ;  and  of  that  little  noth- 
ing was  published  by  himself  but  the  ^^  Toxophilus"  and  the  ac- 
count of  Germaity.  The  ^^  Schoolmaster"  was  printed  by  his 
widow ;  and  the  epistles  were  collected  by  Graunt,  who  dedicated 
them  to  queen  Elizabeth,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
recommending  his  son  Giles  Ascham  to  her  patronage.  The  de- 
dication was  not  lost :  the  young  man  was  made,  by  the  queen's 
mandate,  fellow  of  a  College  in  Cambridge,  where  be  obtained 
considerable  reputation.  What  was  the  effisct  of  his  widow's 
dedication  to  Cecil,  is  not  known  :  it  may  be  hoped  that  As- 
eham's  works  obtained  for  his  family  after  his  disease,  that  sup- 
port which  he  did  not  in  his  life  very  plenteoosly  procure  them. 

Whether  he  was  poor  by  his  own  fault,  or  the  fiiult  of  others, 
cannot  now  be  decided  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  many  have  been 
rich  with  less  merit.  His  philological  learning  would  have  gain- 
ed him  honour  in  any  country  ;  and  among  us  it  may  justly  call 
for  that  reverence  which  all  nations  owe  to  those  who  first  rouse 
them  from  ignorance,  and  kindle  among  them  the  light  of  liter- 
ature. Of  his  manners  nothing  can  be  said  but  from  his  own  tes- 
timony, and  that  of  his  contemporaries.  Those  who  mentioa 
him  allow  him  many  virtues*  His  courtesy,  benevolence,  and 
hberality,  are  celebrated ;  and  of  his  piety  we  have  not  only 
the  testimony  of  his  friends,  but  the  evidence  of  his  writings. 

That  his  English  works  have  been  so  long  neglected  is  a  proof 
of  the  uncertainty  of  literary  fame.  He  was  scarcely  known 
as  an  author  in  his  own  language  till  Mr.  Upton  published  his 
*^  Schoolmaster"  with  learned  notes.  His  other  pieces  were  read 
only  by  those  who  delight  in  obsolete  books ;  but  as  they  are 
now  collected  into  one  volume,  with  the  addition  of  some  let- 
ters never  printed  before,  the  public  has  an  opportunity  of  re- 
compensing the  injury,  and  allotting  Ascham  the  reputation  due 
to  his  knowledge  and  his  eloquence. 
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LETTER  L— TO  MR.  JAMES  ELPHINSTON. 

September  35tb,  1750. 

Dear  Sir— You  have  as  I  find  by  every  kind  of  evidence^ 
lost  an  excellent  mother;  and  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  in- 
capable of  partaking  of  your  grief.  I  have  a  mother,  now  eighty- 
two  years  of  age,  whom,  therefore,  I  must  soon  lose,  unless  it 
IJease  God  that  she  rather  should  mourn  for  me.  I  read  the 
etters  in  which  you  relate  your  mother's  death  to  Mrs.  Strahan, 
and  think  I  do  myself  honour,  when  I  tell  you,  that  I  read 
them  with  tears ;  but  tears  are  neither  to  you  nor  to  vne^  of  any 
further  use,  when  once  the  tribute  of  nature  has  been  paid. 
The  business  of  life  summons  us  away  from  useless  grief,  and 
calls  us  to  the  exercise  of  those  virtues  of  which  we  are  lament- 
ing our  deprivation. 

The  greatest  benefit  which  one  friend  can  confer  upon  another, 
is  to  guard,  and  excite,  and  elevate  his  virtues.  This  your 
mother  will  still  perform,  if  you  diligently  preserve  the  memory 
of  her  life,  and  of  her  death:  a  life,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  useful, 
wise,  and  innocent ;  and  a  death  resigned,  peaceful,  and  holy. 
1  cannot  forbear  to  mention,  that  neither  reason  nor  revelation 
denies  you  to  hope,  that  you  may  increase  her  happiness  by 
obeying  her  precepts;  and  that  she  may,  fn  her  present  state, 
look  with  pleasure  upon  every  act  of  virtue,  to  which  her 
instructions  or  example  have  contributed.  Whether  this  be 
more  than  a  pleasing  dream,  or  a  just  opinion  of  separate  spirits 
is,  indeed,  of  no  great  importance  to  us,  when  we  consider  our- 
selves as  acting  under  the  eye  of  Ood :  yet  aurdy,  there  is 
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something  pleasing  in  the  belief,  that  our  separation  from  thoie 
whom  we  love  is  merely  corporeal ;  and  it  may  be  a  great  in- 
citement to  virtuous  friendship,  if  it  can  be  made  probable,  thft 
that  union,  which  has  received  the  divine  approbation,  shall 
continue  to  eternity. 

There  is  one  expedient,  by  which  you  may,  in  some  dqjree, 
continue  her  presence.  If  you  write  down  minutely  what  yoo 
remember  of  her  from  your  earliest  years,  you  will  read  it  with 
great  pleasure,  and  receive  from  it  many  hints  of  soothing  reool* 
lection,  when  time  shall  remove  her  yet  further  from  yoo,  sod 
your  grief  shall  be  matured  to  veneration.  To  this,  however 
painful  for  the  present,  I  cannot  but  advise  you,  as  to  a  source  of 
comfort  and  satisfaction,  in  the  time  to  come ;  for  all  comfiiit 
and  satisfaction  is  sincerely  wished  you  by, 

DEAR  SIR, 

Your  most  obliged,  most  obedient, 
and  most  humble  servant, 
SAM.  JOHNSON. 

LETTER  U.-.TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

London,  Aug^.  1S«  IT65 

INIadam — If  you  have  really  so  good  an  opinion  of  me  as 
you  express,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  inform  you  how  unwill- 
ingly I  miss  the  opportunity  of  coming  to  Brighthelmstone  ia 
Mr.  Thrale's  company ;  or,  since  I  cannot  do  what  I  wish  first, 
how  eagerly  I  shall  catch  the  second  degree  of  pleasure  by 
coming  to  you  and  him,  as  soon  as  I  can  dismiss  my  work  from 
my  hands. 

I  am  afraid  to  make  promises  even  to  myself;  but  I  hope 
that  the  week  after  the  next  will  be  the  end  of  my  present  bu* 
siness.  When  business  is  done,  what  remains  but  pleasure?  aad 
where  should  pleasure  be  sought,  but  under  Mrs.  Thrale's  iaflu- 
ence. 

Do  not  blame  me  for  a  delay  by  which  I  must  sufler  so  much, 
and  by  which  I  suffer  alone.  If  you  cannot  think  I  am  good, 
pray  think  I  am  mending,  and  that  in  time  I  may  deserve  to  be» 
dear  Madam,  your,  &c. 

LETTER  m.— TO  THE  SAliE. 

Litchfield,  July  20, 1767. 

Madam — Though  I  have  been  away  so  much  longer  than  I 
purposed  or  expected,  I  have  found  nothing  that  withdraws  my 
affections  from  the  friends  whom  I  left  behind,  or  which  makes 
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mo  1ms  desirous  of  reposing  "t  that  place  wliicli  your  kiodness 
■ni)  Mr.  'rhrale')!  allow  mc  to  call  my  homt. 

Miss  Lucy*  is  moi-e  kind  atiil  civil  than  (  expected,  and  hut 
rjised  my  csieeni  by  many  excellences  very  noble  and  resplen- 
deni,  lliough  a  little  discoloured  by  bnary  virginity.  Kvery 
tbinR  eUc  recalls  lo  my  rcmembranco  years,  in  which  I  proposed, 
urbal,  I  am  afraid,  1  have  not  done,  and  promised  myself  pica- 
wro  whicli  I  have  uot  found.  Uut  coniplaint  can  be  of  no  use: 
and  tvliy  iticn  should  I  depress  your  hopes  by  my  lameotalions? 
I  suppuae  it  is  the  condition  of  humanity  to  ilcKign  what  never 
will  be  <!onc,  nnd  to  hope  what  never  will  be  obtained.  But 
anionj;  ihe  vain  hopci,  let  nic  not  number  tlic  hope  which  I 
have,  of  bcinj;  ^'^^?,t  dear  Madan),  your,  &c. 

LETTF.U  IV.— TO  MRS.  TH1UI.E, 

iJtciiiidJ,  Aug.  14.  irei». 

Madah — I  set  out  on  Thursday  morning,  and  found  my 
companion,  to  nhom  1  ivas  very  much  a  stranger,  more  agree- 
able than  I  expected.  We  went  cheerfully  forward,  and  passed 
the  night  at  Coventry.  We  cjime  in  lale,  and  went  out  early  ; 
and  iherofore  1  did  not  send  for  my  cousin  Tom  ;  but  I  design 
to  rnnki:  him  some  amends  for  the  omission. 

Next  day  we  came  early  to  Lucy,  who  was,  I  believe,  glad 
to  see  us.  She  had  saved  her  best  gooseberries  upon  the  treo 
for  me;  and  as  Steele  says,  /  wus  neither  loo  proud  nor  loo 
wise  to  gather  them.  I  hare  rambled  a  very  little  inter  Jbnles 
tt  Jltimina  nota,  but  I  am  not  yet  well.  They  have  cut  down 
the  trcen  in  George  Lane.  Kvelyu,  in  his  book  of  Forest  Trees, 
Iclls  us  of  wicked  men  that  cut  down  trees,  and  never  prospered 
afterrurdsi  yet  nothing  has  deterred  these  audacious  aldermen 
from  violaling  the  Hsmadryadt  of  George  Lane.     As  an  im- 

rirtial  traveller  I  must  however  tell  that  in  Stow-slrct;!,  where 
left  a  draw-well,  I  huvo  fauod  a  pump;  but  the  lading-woll  tn 
this  ill-fated  George  Lane  lic!i  shamefully  neglected. 

1  am  going  to-day  or  to-morrow  to  Ashbourne;  but  I  am  at 
a  loss  how  I  shall  get  back  in  time  to  l.ondon.  Here  are  only 
chance  coarhes,  so  ihal  tliere  is  no  ccilainly  of  a  place.  If  I 
do  not  come,  let  it  not  hinder  your  journey.  1  can  be  but  a  few 
days  behind  you;  and  1  will  follow  in  ihc  finghthelmstoDe 
coach.     Uui  I  hope  lo  come. 

I  took  care  to  tell  Miss  I'ortcr,  that  I  have  got  another  Lncy. 
I  hope  alie  is  well.  Tell  Mrs.  Salusliury,  that  I  beg  her  lUiy  at 
Strcalham,  for  little  Lucy's  sake.     I  am,  &c. 

*  Uns  Luc]-  Porter.  dasj;htcr  of  Dr.  Jghnton't  Bife  t>j  a  timner  but- 
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LETTER  Yw— TO  THE  SAME. 

Litchfield,  July  II,  1770. 

Madam — Since  my  last  letter  nothing  extraordinary  has  hqh 

Cned.  Rheumatism,  which  has  been  very  troublesome,  is  growo 
tter.  I  have  not  yet  seen  Dr.  Taylor,  and  July  runs  fast  away. 
I  shall  not  have  much  time  for  him,  if  he  delays  much  lonf^to 
come  or  send.  Mr.  Greene,  the  apothecary,  has  found  a  book, 
which  tells  who  paid  levies  in  our  parish,  and  how  much  they 
paid,  above  an  hundred  years  ago.  Do  you  not  think  we  study 
this  book  hard  7  Nothing  is  like  going  to  the  bottom  of  thio|^ 
Many  families  that  paid  the  parish  rates  are  now  extinct,  like 
the  race  of  Hercules.  Pulvia  ei  umbra  sumta.  What  is  nearest 
us  touches  us  most.  The  passions  rise  higher  at  domestic  than 
at  imperial  tragedies.  I  am  not  wholly  unaffected  by  the  revo- 
lutions of  Sadler-street :  nor  can  forbear  to  mourn  a  little  when 
old  names  vanish  away,  and  new  come  into  their  place. 

Do  not  imagine,  Madam,  that  I  wrote  this  letter  for  the  sake 
of  these  philosophical  meditations ;  for  when  I  began  it,  I  had 
neither  Mr.  Green  nor  his  book  in  my  thoughts ;  but  was  re- 
solved to  write,  and  did  not  know  what  I  had  to  send,  but  my 
respects  to  Mrs.  Salusbury,  and  Mr.  Thrale,  and  Harry,  and 
the  Misses.     I  am,  dearest  Madam,  your,  &c. 

LETTER  VL— TO  MRB.  THRALE. 

Ashbourne,  July  23,  1770. 

Dearest  Madam — There  had  not  been  so  long  an  interval 
between  my  two  last  letters,  but  that  when  I  came  hither  I  did 
not  at  first  understand  the  hours  of  the  post. 

I  have  seen  the  great  bull ;  and  very  great  he  is.  I  hai^ 
seen  likewise  his  heir  apparent,  who  promises  to  inherit  all  the 
bulk  and  all  the  virtues  of  his  sire.  I  have  seen  the  man  who 
offered  a  hundred  guineas  for  the  young  bull,  while  he  was  yet 
little  better  than  a  calf.  Matlock,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  see, 
but  I  purpose  to  see  Dovedale,  and  after  all  this  seeing,  I  hope 
to  see  you.     I  am,  &c. 

LETTER  VII.— TO  THE  SAME. 

Ashbourne,  July  3, 1771. 

Dear  Madam — Last  Saturday  I  came  to  Ashbourne;  the 
dangers  or  the  pleasures  of  the  journey  I  have  at  present  no  dis- 
position to  recount ;  else  might  'I  paint  the  beauties  of  my  native 
plains  ;  might  I  tell  of  the  ''  smiles  of  nature  and  the  charms  of 
art :"  else  might  I  relate  how  I  crossed  the  Staffordshire  canal, 
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one  of  the  itreatest  efforts  of  humaa  kbour  and  humao  contri- 
vance ;  which  from  the  bridge  on  which  I  viewed  it,  passed 
away  on  either  side,  and  loses  itself  in  distant  regions,  uniting 
waters  that  nature  had  divided,  and  dividing  lands  which  nature 
had  united.  I  might  tell  how  these  reflections  fermented  in  my 
mind  till  the  chaise  stopped  at  Ashbourne,  at  Ashbourne  in  the 
Peak.  Let  not  the  barren  name  of  the  Peak  terrify  you  ;  I  have 
never  wanted  strawberries  and  cream.  The  great  bull  has  no 
disease  but  age.  I  hope  in  time  to  be  like  the* the  great  bull ; 
and  hope  you  will  be  like  him  too  a  hundred  years  hence.  I 
am^  &c 

LETTER  Vni.— TO  MRS.  THRALB. 

Aihboume,  July  10,  1770. 

Dearest  Madam — I  am  obli*:^  to  my  friend  Harry  for- 
his  remembrance ;  but  think  it  a  little  hard  that  I  hear  nothing 
from  Miss. 

Tl)ere  has  been  a  man  here  to-day  to  -take  a  farm.  After 
some  talk  he  went  to  see  the  bull,  and  said  that  he  had  seen  a 
bigger.     Do  you  think  he  is  likely  to  get  the  (arm  ? 

Thujours  strawberries  and  cream. 

Dr.  Taylor  is  much  better,  and  my  rheumatism  is  less  pain- 
ftil.  Let  me  hear  in  return  as  much  good  of  you  and  Mrs.  Sa- 
lusbury.  You  despise  the  Dog  and  Duck :  things  that  are  at 
hand  are  always  slighted.  I  remember  that  Dr.  Grevil,  of 
Gloucester,  sent  for  that  water  when  his  wife  was  in  the  same 
danger ;  but  he  lived  near  Malvern,  and  you  live  near  the  Dog 
and  Duck.  Thus  in  difiScult  cases,  we  naturally  trust  most  what 
we  least  know. 

Why  Bromefield,  supposing  that  a  lotion  can  do  good,  should 
despise  laurel-water  in  comparison  with  his  own  receipt,  I  do 
not  see ;  and  still  less  why  he  should  laugh  at  that  which  Wall 
thinks  efficacious.  I  am  afraid  philosophy  will  not  warrant  much 
hope  in  a  lotion. 

Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  from  Mrs.  Salusbury  to 
Susy.    I  am,  &c. 

LETTER  IX.— TO  THE  SAME. 

October  31,  1773. 

Madam — Though  I  am  just  informed,  that,  by  some  acci« 
dental  negligence,  the  letter  \%hich  I  wrote  on  Thursday  was  not 
given  to  the  post,  yet  I  cannot  refuse  myself  the  gratification  of 
writing  again  to  my  mistress ;  not  that  I  have  any  thing  to  tell, 

VOL.   VI.— S  K 


%94  uifrjtnk, 

bat  fluty  hy  shswinff  yoQ  hoir  mtibb  I  tn  ciiipkiy^d  opon  yooy 
1  hop6  to  k66p  you  frotn  forgjcttinj^  nOt 

Doctor  Taylor  asked  me  tfiis  momior  oo  wliat  I  was  t hinkior  ? 
and  I  was  thiDkiog  on  Loey.  I  hope  Doey  ia  a  ijood  ffvh  But 
abe  cannot  yet  be  aa  good  aa  Qoeeney.  I  hare  got  noihing  yet 
fbr  Queeney'a  cabinet 

I  hope  dear 'Mrs.  Sahisbury  pvws  no  worse*  I  wish  any 
thing  couM  be  found  that  would  make  her  better.  You  must 
remember  her  admonition,  and  bosUe  in  thebrewhooae.  Whea 
I  come  you  may  expect  to  have  your  handa  full  with  all  of  oa. 

Our  bulls  and  cowa  are  all  well ;  bat  we  yet  hate  the  maa 
that  h«i  aeen  a  bigger  bull.  Our  deer  have  died :  but  many  are 
left  Our  wateriaU  at  the  garden  makea  a  greol  roaring  this  wat 
weather.  ^ 

And  80  no  mora  at  preaent  from,  Madarn^  your,  ftc.      f 

•  ■ 

LBTTBE  X^TO  Mils.  THRAUb, 

Nor.  33^  1773. 

Dear  Madam — ^I  am  sorry  that  none  of  your  letters ^brini^ 
better  news  of  the  poor  lady.  I  hope  her  pain  is  not  great  To 
have  a  disease  confessedly  incurable,  and  apparently  mortal,  b 
a  very  heavy  aflliction  ;  and  it  is  still  move  grievous  when  pain 
18  added  to  despair. 

Every  thing  else  in  your  letter  pleased  me  very  well,  excefA 
that  when  I  come  I  entreat  I  may  not  be  flattered,  as  your  1^ 
ters  flatter  me.  You  have  read  of  heroes  and  princes  ruined  fay 
flattery,  and  I  question  if  any  of  them  had  a  flatterer  so  dan^rerooi 
as  you.     Pray  keep  strictly  to  your  character  of  ^verness. 

I  cannot  yet  get  well ;  my  nights  are  flatulent  and  unquiet; 
but  my  days  are  tolerably  easy,  and  Taylor  says  I  look  mach 
better  than  when  I  came  hither.  You  will  see  when  I  come, 
and  I  can  take  your  word. 

Our  house  affords  no  revolutions.  The  great  bull  is  welL 
But  I  write  not  merely  to  think  on  you,  for  I  do  that  without 
writing,  but  to  keep  you  a  little  thinking  on  me.  I  perceire 
that  I  have  taken  a  broken  piece  of  paper :  but  that  is  not  the 
greatest  fault  that  you  must  forgive  in,  Madam,  your,  &c« 

LETTfiR  XI.— TO  THE  SAME, 

Nov.  27,  1772. 

Dear  Madam — If  you  are  so  kind  as  to  write  to  me  on 
Saturday,  the  day  on  which  you  will  receive  thi^,  I  shall  have 
it  before  I  leave  Ashbourne.  I  am  to  go  to  Litchfield  on  Wed- 
nesday, and  purpose  to  find  my  way  to  London  through  Bir- 
mingham, and  Oxford. 

I  was  yesterday  at  Chatsworth,  It  is  a  very  fine  house.  I 
wi^h  you  had  beui  w\\h  m^  U)  «^  '\V\  Iw  \)\<^^  %a  we  are  apt 
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to  want  matter  of  talk^  we  should  have  gained  something  new 
to  talk  on.  They  complimented  me  with  playing  the  fountain, 
and  openins:  the  cascade.  But  I  am  of  my  friend's  opinion*  that 
when  one  has  seen  the  ocean,  cascades  are  but  little  things. 
I  am  in  hope  of  a  letter  to  day  from  you  or  Queeney,  but 
the  post  has  made  some  blunder,  and  the  packet  is  not  yet  dis- 
tributed. I  wish  it  may  bring  me  a  little  good  of  you  all.  I 
am^  &c. 

C-ETTER  XII.— TO  THE  SAME, 

Tuesday,  Jan.  36, 1774. 

Madam — The  inequalities  of  human  life  have  always  em- 
ployed the  meditation  of  deep  thinkers,  and  I  cannot  forbear 
to  reflect  on  the  difference  between  your  condition  and  my  own. 
You  live  upon  mock-turtle  and  stewed  rumps  of  beef,  I  dined 
yesterday  upon  cnimpets.  You  sit  with  parish  officers,  caress- 
ing and  caressed,  the  idol  of  the  table,  and  the  wonder  of  the 
day.  I  pine  in  the  solitude  of  sickness,  not  bad  enough  to  be 
pitied,  and  not  well  enough  to  be  endured.  You  sleep  away 
the  night,  and  laugh  and  scold  away  the  day.  I  cough  and 
grumble  and  grumble  and  cough.  Last  night  was  very  tedious, 
and  this  day  makes  no  promises  of  much  ease.  However  I 
have  this  day  put  on  my  shoe,  and  hope  the  gout  is  gone.  I 
shall  have  only  the  cough  to  contend  with,  and  I  doubt  whether 
I  shall  get  rid  of  that  without  change  of  place.  I  caught  cold  in 
the  coach  as  I  went  away,  and  am  disordered  by  very  little 
things.     Is  it  accident  or  age  ? 

I  am,  dearest  madam,  &c. 

LETTER  mil.— TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

March  17, 1773. 

Dear  Madam — ^To  tell  you  that  I  am  sorry  both  for  the 
poor  lady  and  for  you  is  useless.  I  cannot  help  either  of  you. 
The  weakness  of  mind  is  perhaps  only  a  casual  interruption  or 
intermission  of  the  attention,  such  as  we  all  suffer  when  some 
weighty  care  or  urgent  calamity  has  possession  of  the  mind. 
She  will  compose  herself.  She  is  unwilling  to  die,  and  the 
first  conviction  of  approaching  death  raised  great  perturbation. 
I  think  she  has  but  very  lately  thought  death  close  at  hand. 
She  will  compose  herself  to  do  that  as  well  as  she  can  which 
must  at  last  be  done.  May  she  not  want  the  divine  assist- 
ance. 

You,  Madam,  will  have  a  great  loss;  a  greater  than  is  com* 
mon  in  (he  loss  of  a  parent.  Fill  your  mind  with  hope  of  her 
happiness,  and  turn  your  thoughts  first  to  Him  who  gives  and 
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takes  tway,  in  whole  presence  the  living  and  deai  are  ilanA* 
ing  together.  Then  remembor,  that  wh^  this  mournful  duetj 
is  paid*  others  yet  remain  of  equal  ohligstion,  and,  we  maf 
hope,  of  less  painful  performanoe.  GMef  is  a  apeciea  o£  idlenoi^ 
and  the  necessity  of  attention  to  the  present  preseisea  us,  hf 
the  merciful  disposition  of  Providence,  from  bring  laeeraled 
and  devoured  by  sorrow  for  the  past  Ton  must  think  on  year 
husband  and  your  children,  and  do  what  this  dear  lady  baa  door 
ior  you. 

Not  to  come  to  town  while  the  great  struggle  continues  is 
undoubtedly  well  resolved.  But  do  not  harass  yonrsdf  into 
danger ;  you  owe  the  care  of  your  health  to  all  tlwt  love  yoo, 
at  least  to  ail  whom  it  is  your  duty  to  love.  You  ean»oC  gii* 
such  a  mother  toe  much,  if  you  do  not  give  her  what  bsloiip 
to  another.    I  am,  &e. 

LETTER  XIV.— TO  THE  SAME. 

April  ST*  1773. 

Dear  Madam — Hope  is  more  pleasing  than  fear,  but  not 
less  fallacious ;  you  know,  when  you  do  not  try  to  deceive  your- 
selfy  that  the  disease  which  at  last  is  to  destroy  must  be  isra* 
dually  growing  worse,  and  that  it  is  vain  to  wish  for  more  thaa 
that  the  descent  to  death  may  be  slow  and  easy.  In  this  wtsk 
I  join  with  you.  and  hope  it  will  be  granted.  Dear,  dear  ladyi 
whenever  she  is  lost  she  will  be  missed,  and  whenever  she  if 
remembered  she  will  be  lamented.  Is  it  a  good  or  an  evil  Is 
me  that  she  now  loves  me  ?  It  is  surely  a  c^ood :  for  you  will 
love  me  better,  and  we  shall  have  a  new  principle  of  concord; 
and  I  shall  be  happier  with  honest  sorrow  than  with  sullen  ia- 
difierence :  and  far  happier  still  than  with  counterfeited  sym- 
pathy. 

I  am  reasoning  upon  a  principle  very  far  from  certain,  a  coo- 
fidence  of  survivancc.  You  or  I,  or  both,  may  be  called  into 
the  presence  of  the  Supreme  Judge  before  her.  I  have  lived 
a  life  of  which  I  do  not  like  the  review.  Surely  I  shall  in  time 
live  better. 

1  sat  down  with  an  intention  to  write  high  compliments;  bat 
my  thoughts  have  taken  another  course,  and  some  other  time 
must  now  serve  to  tell  you  with  what  other  emotions^  benevo- 
lence^ and  fidelity,  I  am,  &c. 

LETTEB  XV.— TO  ICRS.  THRALE. 

Miy  17, 1773. 

Mad  AH— Never  imagine  that  your  letten  are  longs  they 


Are  always  (oo  short  for  my  curiosity.     I  do  not  know  that  I 
wasevcT  conleiil  with  a  single  perusal. 

Of  (iear  Mrs.  Salusbory  I  nover  expecletl  much  beticr  news 
than  you  scnii  me  ;  dt  pis  tn  fis   is  the  natural    and  eertaia 
sourae  of  her  dreatlful  malady.     I  am  content  when  it  leaves 
'   lier  ease  enou<;h  for  the  exercise  of  her  mind. 

Why  shttuW  Mr.  •  •  •  •  "  Huppose  ihal  what  I  look  the 
liberty  of  suftf^enting  wiis  concerted  with  you?  He  docs  not 
know  how  much  I  revolve  his  atTairs.  and  huw  honestly  I  d«- 
eire  his  pros)ieri1y.  1  hope  he  has  let  tltc  hint  take  some  bold 
«r  his  mind. 

Vour  declatalion  to  Miss  *  ■  '  •  *  is  more  eeneral  than  my 
opinions  allow.  1  think  an  unlimited  promise  of  acting  by  the 
opinion  of  another  so  wr^iu^,  that  nothing,  or  h.irdly  any  ihin^ 
can  make  it  rieht.  All  unnecessary  vuvrg  are  folly,  because 
they  xiippose  a  prescience  of  the  future,  vrhich  has  not  been 
|;iven  us.  They  arc  1  think,  a  crime,  bccauH:  they  resign  that 
life  to  chance  which  God  has  given  us  lo  be  n-Rulaled  by  reason  ; 
and  sugierinduce  a  kind  of  falnhly,  from  which  it  is  the  );reat 
privilege  of  our  nature  to  Ik  free.  Unlimited  olM'dience  is 
due  only  to  the  OnivcrBsl  Father  of  Henvcn  and  Flarth.  My 
parents  may  be  mad  and  foullsh  ;  may  be  wicked  and  malicious; 
way  bo  erroneously  religious,  or  absurdly  scrupulous.  I  am 
not  hound  lu  compliance  with  mandates  either  positive  or  nega- 
tive, which  either  religion  rondcmno,  or  reason  reji-cis.  There 
wanders  about  the  worlds  wild  notion  which  exlemis  over  tn*t- 
ri.igc  more  than  over  any  oiher  transaction.  If  Mi«s  "  •  •  ■ 
ibllowed  a  trade,  would  it  be  said  she  was  bnund  in  conscience 
to  give  or  refoKC  credit  al  her  father's  choice.  And  is  not 
marriage  a  ihing  in  which  she  is  more  tnlercxtcd,  and  has  there- 
fort-  more  righi  of  choice?  When  I  may  suffer  for  my  own 
Clinics,  when  1  may  he  ^ucii  for  my  own  debts,  I  may  jud^e 
by  [writy  of  reason  for  my  own  happiuenM.  The  parent's 
moral  right  can  arise  only  from  his  kindness,  and  his  civU  right 
only  from  bis  money. 

Conscience  eannotdiclale  obedience  lo  the  wicked, or cotnpti- 
gnce  with  the  foolish  ;  and  of  iuiervsl  mere  prudence  is  the 
judge.  If  the  daughter  is  bound  without  a  promise,  she  pro- 
miiTs  nothing;  and  if  she  is  nol  bound,  f\w  promises  loo  much. 

What  is  meant  by  lying  up  money  in  trade  I  do  not  under- 
stand. No  money  is  su  liiile  tied  as  thai  which  isemptoyed  in 
trade.  Mr.  "  •  '  •  pcrhnpit  only  means,  that  in  coiisidcratioQ 
of  money  to  be  advanced,  he  will  obli^  hiison  to  bea  trader. 
Thi«  is  reasonable  enough,  I'pon  ten  thousand  [louods  diligently 
occupicil.  ihey  may  live  in  great  plenty  and  splendour,  wilhsul 
the  mischiefs  of  idleness. 
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• 

I  can  write  a  long  letter  as  well  as  my  mistress;  and  shall 
be  glud  that  my  long  letters  may  be  as  welcome  as  hers- 

My  nights  arc  grown  again  very  uneasy  and  troublesome.  I 
know  not  th  it  the  country  will  mend  them ;  but  I  hope  your 
company  will  mend  my  days.  Though  I  cannot. now  expect 
.  much  attention,  and  would  not  wish  for  more  than  can  be  spared  . 
from  the  poor  dear  lady  ;  yet  I  shall  see  you  and  hear  you  eve- 
ry  now  and  then  ;  and  to  see  and  hear  you,  is  always  to  hear 
.wit,  and  to  see  virtue. 

I  shall,  I  hope,  see  you  to-morrow,  and  a  litde  on  the  two 
next  days ;  and  with  that  little  I  must  for  the  present  try  to  be 
contented.    I  am,  &c. 

LETTEK  XVL— TO  MIIS.  THRALE. 

Augutt  12, 1773. 

Dear  Madam — ^We  left  London  on  Friday  the  sixth,  not 
very  early,  and  travelled  without  any  memorable  accident 
lhrouj;h  a  country  which  I  had  seen  before.  In  the  eveninj;  I 
was  not  well,  and  was  forced  to  stop  at  Stilton,  one  stage  short 
of  Stamford,  where  we  intended  to  have  lodged. 

On  the  7tli  we  passed  throu2;Ii  Stamford  and  Grantham,  and 
dined  at  Newark,  where  I  had  oidy  time  to  observe  that  the 
market-place  was  uncommonly  spacious  and  neat.  In  LfOndoa 
wc  should  call  it  a  square,  the  sides  were  neither  strait  nor  par- 
allel. We  came,  at  nijjht,  to  Doncaster.  and  went  to  Church  in 
the  morning,  where  Chambers  found  the  monument  of  Robert 
of  Doncaster,  who  savson  his  stone  someihinsc  like  this  : — What 
I  gave,  that  I  have  :  what  I  spent,  that  I  had ;  what  I  left,  that  I 
lost. — So  saith  R'jbert  of  Doncaster,  who  reigned  in  the  world 
sixty-seven  years,  and  all  that  time  lived  not  one.  Here  ivc 
were  invited  to  dinner,  and  therefore  made  no  great  liaste  away. 

We  reached  York  however  that  night :  I  was  much  disorder- 
ed with  old  complaints.  Next  morning  we  saw  the  Minster, 
an  edifice  of  loftiness  and  eleirance  equal  to  the  highest  hopes  of 
architecture.  1  remember  nothing^  but  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's 
that  can  be  compared  with  the  middle  walk.  The  Chapter- lionA 
id  a  circular  building  very  stately,  but  I  think  excelled  by  the 
Chapter-house  of  Lincoln. 

I  then  went  to  sec  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey,  which  are  almost 
Yanished,  and  1  remember  nothing  of  them  distinct. 

The  next  visit  was  to  the  jail,  which  they  call  the  castle;  a 
fabric  built  lately?  such  is  terrestrial  mutability,  out  of  the  mate- 
rials of  the  ruined  Abbey.  The  under  jailor  was  very  officious 
to  show  his  fetters,  in  which  there  was  no  contrivance.  The 
Aead  jailor  came  in,  and  seeing  mc  look  I  suppose  fatigued,  of- 


tered  me  wine,  and  when  I  went  away  would  not  aufler  his  ser- 
vant to  take  money.  The  jail  is  accounted  the  best  in  the  king- 
dom, and  you  find  the  jailor  deserving  of  his  ilifcnily. 

We  dined  at  York,  and  went  on  to  Northallerton,  a  place 
of  which  I  know  nothing,  but  that  it  afforded  us  a  lodging  on 
Monday  night,  and  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago 
gave  birth  to  Roger  Asrham. 

Next  mornins;  we  chansed  our  horses  at  Darlington  where 
Mr.  Cornelius  Harrison,  a  cousin -germ  an  of  mine,  was  perpetu- 
al ctirirc  he  was  the  only  one  of  my  relations  who  ever  rose  in 
fortune  above  penury,  or  in  character  above  neglect. 

The  church  is  built  crosswise,  wiih  a  fine  spire,  and  might 
invite  a  traveller  to  surrey  ic ;  but  I  perhaps  wanted  vigour,and 
thought  1  wanted  time. 

The  next  stage  brought  ns  to  Durham,  aplace  of  which  Mr. 
Tbrale  bade  me  take  a  particular  notice.  The  Bishop's  palace 
had  the  appearance  of  an  old  feudal  castte,  built  upon  an  emi- 
nence, and  looking  down  upon  the  river,  upon  which  was  for- 
merly thrown  a  draw-bridge,  as  I  suppose  to  be  raised  at  night, 
lest  the  ScoU  should  pass  it. 

The  cathedral  has  a  massiness  and  solidity  such  as  I  have  unu 
in  no  other  place,  it  rather  awes  than  pleases,  as  it  strikes  with 
a  kind  of  gigantic  dignity,  and  aspires  to  no  other  praise  thaa 
that  of  rocky  solidity  and  indeterminate  duration.  1  had  noae 
of  mj'  friends  resident,  and  therefore  saw  but  little.  The  library 
is  mean  and  scanty. 

At  Durham,  beside  alleitpectation,  I  met  an  old  friend :  Miss 
Fordyce  is  married  there  to  a  physician.  We  met,  I  think,  with 
honest  kindness  on  both  sides.  I  thought  her  much  decayed, 
and  having  since  heard  that  the  banker  had  involveil  her  huK- 
band  in  his  extensive  ruin,  I  cannot  forbear  to  think  that  I  saw 
in  her  withered  features  more  impression  of  sorrow  than  thiit  of 
tim&— 

Qna  lem  palel,  sen  refnat  Etioaf i. 

He  that  wanders  about  the  world  aeei  new  forms  of  human 
misery,  and  if  he  chances  to  meet  an  old  friend,  meets  a  face 
darkened  with  troubles. 

On  Tuesday  night  we  came  hither;  yesterday  I  took  some  care 
of  myself,  tind  to-day  I  am  quite polUe.  I  have  been  tukinga 
view  of  all  that  could  be  shown  me,  and  that  all  very  near  to 
nothing.  You  have  oflcn  heanl  me  complain  of  finding  myself 
disappointed  by  books  of  travels ;  I  am  afraid  travel  itself  will 
end  likewise  in  disappointment.  One  town,  one  country,  is 
Twy  like  another :  cirilizcd  nations  har«  the  same  customs,  and 
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barbarous  nations  have  the  same  nature :  there  are  indeed  mi- 
nute discriminations  both  of  places  and  manners,  which  perhap 
are  not  wanting  of  curiosity,  but  which  a  traveller  seldom  stays 
Ions  enou|i;h  to  investi^te  and  compare.  The  dull  utterly  ne* 
gleet  them,  the  acute  see  a  little,  and  supply  the  rest  with  fancy 
and  conjecture. 

I  shall  set  out  afi;ain  to-morrow,  but  I  shall  not  I  am  afraid, 
•ee  Aluwick,  for  Dr.  Percy,  is  not  there.  I  hope  to  lodge  to- 
morrow night  at  Berwick,  and  the  next  at  Edinbui^.  where  I 
shall  direct  Mr.  Drummond,  book  seller  at  Ossian^s  Head,  to 
take  care  of  my  letters. 

I  hope  the  little  dears  are  all  well,  and  that  my  dear  master 
and  mistress  may  go  somewither ;  but  wherever  you  go  do  not 
ibrget,  Madam,  your  most  humble  servant. 

I  am  pretty  well. 

AogortU. 

Thus  far  I  had  written  at  Newcastle.  I  forgot  to  send  it 
I  am  now  at  Edinburgh ;  and  have  been  this  day  running  about. 
I  run  pretty  well. 

LETTER  XVU.— TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

Edinburgh,  Aupist  17,  1773. 

Dear  Madam — On  the  thirteenth  1  left  Newcastle,  and  ia 
the  afternoon  came  to  Aluwick,  where  we  were  treated  with 
great  civility  by  the  Duke :  I  went  through  the  apartments, 
walked  on  the  wall,  and  clinibed  the  towers.  That  ni^t  we 
lay  at  Bedford,  and  on  the  next  night  came  to  Edinburgh.  Oo 
Sunday  (15th)  I  went  to  the  English  chapel.  After  dinner  Dr. 
Robertson  came  in«  and  promised  to  show  me  the  place.  On 
Monday  I  saw  their  public  buildings:  the  cathedral,  which  I 
told  Robertson  I  wished  to  see  because  it  haJ  once  becD  a 
church,  the  courts  of  justice,  the  parliament-house,  the  adiv- 
cates'  library,  the  repository  of  records,  the  college  and  its  library, 
and  the  palace,  particularly  the  old  tower  where  the  King  of 
Scotland  seized  David  Rizzio  in  the  queen's  presence.  Most  of 
their  buildings  are  very  mean;  and  the  whole  town  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  old  part  of  Birmingham. 

Boswell  has  very  handsome  and  spacious  rooms :  level  with 
the  ground  on  one  side  of  the  house,  and  on  the  other  four  sto- 
ries high. 

At  dinner  on  Moniay  were  the  duchess  of  Douglas,  an  oIJ 
lady,  who  talks  broid  Scotch  with  a  paralytic  voice,  and  is 
scarcely  understood  by  her  ov^n  countrymen:  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron^  Sir  Adolphus  Oughton^  and  many  more.    At  wapfff 
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there  was  such  a  conflux  of  company  that  I  could  scarcely  sup- 
port the  tumult  I  have  never  been  well  in  the  whole  journey, 
and  am  very  easily  disordered. 

This  morning  I  saw  at  breakfast  Dr.  Blacklock»  the  blind 
poet,  who  does  not  remember  to  have  seen  light,  and  is  read  to 
by  a  f>oor  scholar,  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  French.  He  was  origi- 
nally a  poor  scholar  himself.  I  looked  on  him  with  reverence. 
To-morrow  our  journey  begins ;  I  know  not  when  I  shall  write 
again.     I  am  but  poorly.     I  am  &c. 

LETTER  XVIU.— TO  THE  SAME. 

BamfF,  Augutt  35, 1773. 

Dear  Madam — It  has  so  happened  that  though  I  am  per- 
petually thinking  on  you,  I  could  seldom  find  opportunity  to 
write :  I  have  in  fourteen  days  sent  only  one  letter ;  you  must 
consider  the  fatigues  of  travel^  and  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  a  strange  country.  • 

August  18th,  1  passed  with  Boswell,  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and 
began  our  journey;  in  the  passage  we  observed  an  island, 
which  I  persuaded  my  companion  to  survey.  We  found  it  a 
rock  somewhat  troublesome  to  climb,  about  a  mile  long,  and 
half  a  mile  broad ;  in  the  middle  were  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort, 
which  had  on  one  of  the  stones — Maria  Re.  1564.  It  had 
been  only  a  block  house  one  story  high.  I  measured  two 
apartments,  of  whinh  the  walls  werft  entire*  and  found  them 
twenty-seven  feet  long,  and  twenty  three  broad.  The  rock  had 
•ome  grass  and  many  thistles,  both  cows  and  sheep  were  grazing. 
There  was  a  spring  of  water.  The  name  is  Inchkeith.  Lode 
on  your  maps.  This  visit  took  about  an  hour.  We  pleased 
ourselves  with  being  in  a  country  all  our  own,  and  then  went 
back  to  the  boat  and  landed  at  Kinghorn,  a  mean  town;  and 
travelling  through  Kirkaldie,  a  very  long  town  meanly  built, 
and  Cowpar,  which  I  could  not  see  because  it  was  night,  we 
came  late  to  St.  Andrew's,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Scotch  uni- 
versities, and  once  the  see  of  the  primate  of  Scotland.  The 
inn  was  full,  but  lodgings  were  provided  for  us  at  the  house  of 
the  professor  of  rhetoric,  a  man  of  elegant  manners,  who  showed 
us,  in  the  morning,  the  poor  remains  of  a  stately  cathedral,  de* 
molished  in  Knox's  reformaton,  and  now  only  to  be  imagined 
by  tracing  its  foundation,  and  contemplating  the  little  ruins  that 
are  left.  Here  was  once  a  religious  house.  Two  of  the  vaults 
or  cellars  of  the  sub-prior  are  even  yet  entire.  In  one  of  them 
lives  an  old  woman,  who  claims  an  hereditary  residence  in  it, 
boasting  that  her  husband  was  the  sixth  tenant  of  this  gloomy 
mansion,  in  a  lineal  descent,  and  claims  by  her  marriage  with 
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this  lord  of  Ihe  cavern  an  alliance  wllh  the  Bnioes.  Mr.  Bos- 
well  -laid  a>%hile  lu  inlerro^le  her,  because  lie  unHersiood  hef 
lanEiiape;  she  told  him,  ihat  she  ami  her  cat  lived  logeiherj 
tha'  she  had  two  sons  sonfewhere.  urho  might  perhaps  be  •lead ; 
thai  when  there  were  quality  in  the  town  notice  was  taken  af 
her,  811(1  lhat  now  she  was  neelecteil,  but  did  not  trouble  them. 
Her  habitation  contained  all  thai  she  hail  ^  her  turf  for  &re  wif 
hid  in  one  place,  and  her  balls  of  coal  dusl  in  another,  but  her 
bed  seemed  to  he  clean.  Boswell  asked  her,  if  she  never  hcant 
any  noises;  bui  she  could  loU  him  of  nothing  auperaalural, 
though  she  often  wandered  in  the  night  among  the  graves  and 
ruins,  only  she  had  sometimes  notice  by  dreams  of  the  death  of 
her  relations.  We  then  viewed  the  remains  of  a  castle  on  the 
margin  of  the  sea,  in  which  the  archbishops  resided,  and  in 
which  Cardinal  Bealoun  was  killed. 

The  professors  who  happened  to  be  resident  in  the  vacatioB 
made  a  public  dinner,  and  treated  att  very  kindly  and  respecl- 
fully.  They  showed  us  their  colleges,  in  one  of  which  there 
is  a  library  ihat  lor  lumiiKiusiiess  and  elegance  may  vie  al  least 
with  the  new  edifice  at  Strealham.  But  learning  seems  not  to 
prosper  amonf;  them;  one  of  their  colleges  has  been  liielj 
alienated,  and  one  of  their  churches  lalely  deserted.  An  expfr 
Timent  was  made  of  planting  a  shrubbery  in  the  church,  bat  it 
did  not  thrive. 

Why  Ihe  place  should  thus  fall  to  decay,  I  know  not;  fiir 

education,  such  n  is  licrr  l»  t>«  hail,  i"  sufficiently  cheap.      7^ 

term,  or  as  they  call  it,  their  session,  lasts  seven  months  in  the 
year,  which  the  students  of  the  highest  rank  and  p^reatest  «• 
pense  may  pass  here  for  twenty  pounds,  tn  which  are  included 
board)  lodging,  books,  and  the  continual  instmction  of  three 
professors. 

20th.  We  left  St  Andrew's,  well  satisfied  with  oar  reeepttoi^ 
and  crossing  the  Frith  of  Tay,  came  to  Dundee,  a  dirty,  despi- 
cable town.  We  passed  afterwards  through  Aberbrothick, 
fiinious  once  for  an  abbey,  of  which  there  are  only  a  few  fri);- 
ments  len,  but  those  fragments  testify  that  the  fabric  was  ona 
of  great  entent,  and  of  stupendous  magnificence.  Two  of  tfas 
towers  are  yet  standing  though  shattered:  into  one  of  thcH  ^ 
Bnswell  climbed,  but  found  the  stairs  broken  :  the  way  into  the  | 
other  we  did  not  see.  and  had  not  time  to  search;  I  beliere  K 
inii^ht  be  ascended,  but  the  lop,  I  think,  is  open. 

We  lay  at  Montrose,  a  neat  place,  with  a  spacious  area  kt 
the  market,  and  an  elegant  town-house. 

2l''t.  We  travelled  towards  Aberdeen,  another  univeniTyi 
and  in  the  way  dined  at  l^ord  Monboddo's  Ihe  Scotch  Ju<!jie, 
wbo  lUB  Ulely  wriuea  a  strange  book  abuot  Uw  origin  af  Iw- 
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gqa^,  in  which  he  trices  monkeys  up  to  men^  and  says  that  in 
some  countries  the  human  specitt9  have  tails  like  other  beasts* 
He  inquired  for  these  iong-taiied  men  of  Banks,  and  was  not 
well  pleased  that  they  had  not  been  found  in  all  his  peri^rini- 
tion.  He  talked  nothing  of  this  to  me,  and  I  hope  we  parted 
friends ;  for  we  agreed  pretty  well,  only  we  disputed  in  adjust- 
ing the  claims  of  merit  between  a  shopkeeper  of  London,  and  a 
savage  of  the  American  wilderness.  Our  opinions  were,  I  think^ 
maintained  on  both  sides  without  full  conviction  ;  Monboddo 
declared  boldly  for  the  savage,  and  I  perhaps  for  that  reasoa 
sided  with  the  citizen. 

We  came  late  to  Aberdeen,  where  I  found  my  dear  mistress's 
letter,  and  learned  that  all  our  little  people  were  happily  reco- 
vered of  the  measles.     Every  part  of  your  letter  was  pleasing. 

There  are  two  cities  of  the  nameof  Aberdeen;  the  old  to^vn^ 
built  about  a  mile  inland,  once  the  see  of  a  bishop,  which  contains 
the  King's  college,  and  the  remains  of  the  cathedral:  and  the 
new  tuwn,  which  stands,  for  the  sake  of  trade,  upon  a  frith  or 
arm  of  the  sea,  so  that  ships  rest  against  the  quay. 

The  two  cities  have  their  separate  magistrates,  and  the  two 
colleges  are  in  effect  two  universities,  which  confer  degrees  ia- 
dependently  of  each  other. 

New  Aberdeen  is  a  Urge  town,  built  almost  wholly  of  that 
granite  which  is  used  for  the  new  pavement  in  London,  which^ 
hard  as  it  is,  they  square  with  very  little  diflBculty.  Here  I 
first  saw  the  women  in  plaids.  The  plaid  makes  at  once  a  hood 
and  cloak,  without  cutting  or  sewing,  merely  by  the  manner  of 
drawing  the  opposite  sides  over  the  shoulders.  The  maids 
at  the  inns  run  over  the  house  barefoot ;  and  children,  not 
dressed  in  rag*«,  go  without  shoes  or  stockings.  Shoes  are,  in- 
deed, not  yet  in  universal  use  ;  they  came  late  into  this  country. 
One  of  the  professors  told  us,  as  we  were  mentioning  a  fort  built 
by  Cromwell,  that  the  country  owed  much  of  its  present  indus- 
try to  Cromwell's  soldiers.  They  taught  us,  said  he,  to  raise 
cabbage  and  make  shoes.  How  they  lived  without  shoes  majr 
yet  be  seen  :  biit  in  the  passage  through  villages,  it  seems  to 
him  that  surveys  their  gardens,  that  wheu  they  had  not  cabbage 
they  had  nothing. 

Education  is  here  of  the  same  price  as  at  St.  Andrew's,  only 
the  session  is  but  from  the  1st  of  November  to  the  1st  of  April. 
The  academical  buildings  seem  rather  to  advance  than  decline. 
They  showed  their  libraries,  which  were  not  very  splendid  ;  but 
some  manuscripts  were  so  exquisitely  penned,  that  I  wished  my 
dear  mistress  to  have  seen  them.  I  had  an  unexpected  pleasure, 
by  finding  an  old  acquaintance,  now  profenor  of  physic  in  the 
King's  college :  we  were  on  both  sides  glad  of  the  inter vieW|  bar* 


iDf;not  5eeti,norperhaps  thought  on  one  another,  for  many'yeirs; 
but  we  had  no  emulation,  Dor  had  either  of  us  risen  to  the 
others  envy,  and  oor  old  kindness  was  easily  renewed.  1  hope 
we  shall  never  try  the  elTect  of  so  long  an  ahsence,  and  that  I 
shall  always  be,  Madam,  your,  &c. 

LETTER  XE.— TO  MRS.  TliKALE. 

Iveniecs,  Anf-.  38, 1773. 
Dear  Madam — Aneust  33d,  I  had  the  honour  of  attending 
Ihe  Lord  Provost  of  Aberdeen,  and  was  presenled  with  ih*  free- 
dom of  the  city,  not  in  a  gold  box,  bul  in  good  Latin.  Lei  me 
pay  Scotland  one  ju«t  praise!  there  wa*  no  officer  gaping  forj 
fee ;  this  could  h;ive  been  said  of  no  city  on  the  Engli.sh  side  of 
the  Tweed,  I  wore  my  patent  of  freedom,  pro  more,  in  tax 
hat,  from  the  new  lown  to  the  old,  about  a  mile.  1  then  dined 
with  my  friend,  the  professor  of  physic,  at  his  house,  and  «<r 
the  King's  college.  Boswell  was  very  anjry  that  the  Aherdeen 
professors  would  not  talk.  When  1  was  at  the  Knglish  church 
in  Aberdeen,  I  happened  (o  be  espied  by  Lady  Di.  Middleion, 
whom  1  had  sometimes  seen  in  London  ;  she  told  what  shetnd 
seen  to  Mr.  Boyd,  Lord  Errol's  brother,  who  wrote  us  an  in- 
Titation  to  Lord  ErnjI's  house,  called  Slane's  Caslle.  We  kedI 
thither  on  the  next  day,  (24th  August),  and  found  a  house,  not 
old,  except  but  one  tower,  built  on  the  margin  of  the  sea,  upon 
1  rock,  scarce  accessible  from  the  sea;  at  one  corner  a  loirtr 
makes  a  perpendicular  continuation  of  the  lateral  sur&oe  of  the 
rock,  so  that  it  is  impracticable  to  walk  round  ;  the  house  in- 
closed a  square  court,  and  on  all  sides  within  the  court  is  i 
piazza  or  gallery  two  stories  high.  We  came  in  as  we  were  in-  ' 
Tited  to  dinner,  and  after  dinner  offered  to  go;  but  lady  End 
sent  us  word  by  Mr.  Boyd,  that  if  we  went  before  Liord  Emd 
came  home  we  must  never  be  foixiven,  and  ordered  out  tbe 
coach  to  show  us  two  curiosities.  We  were  first  conducted  bf 
Hr.  Boyd  to  Dunbuys,  or  the  yellow  rock.  Duobuys  isarocfc 
consisting  of  two  protuberances,  each  perhaps  one  hundred  yaidi 
round,  joined  together  by  a  narrow  neck,  and  separated  from  the 
land  by  a  very  narrow  channel  or  gully.  Theae  rocks  are  the 
haunts  of  sea-fowl,  whose  clang,  though  this  is  not  their  seMoo, 
we  heard  at  a  distance.  The  eggs  and  the  young  are  gathered 
here  in  great  numbers  at  the  time  of  breeding.  There  is  a  bin! 
here  called  s  coote,  which,  though  not  much  bigger  than  a  duck, 
laysanegglai^rlhana  goose.  We  went  then  to  see  theBullvor 
Soulloir  of  Buchan.  Buchan  is  the  name  of  the  district,  and  the 
BuUer  is  a  smull  creek  or  gulf  into  which  the  sea  flowa  Ibrao^ 
ID  arch  of  tlja  xv^    W«  walkad  round  it  and  mm  it  bbok  at 
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a  ftetit  depth.  It  has  its  name  from  the  Tiolent  eballition  oi 
the  water,  when  hiy^h  winds  or  hi^h  tides  drive  it  up  the  arch 
into  the  basin.  WMlking  a  little  farther,  I  spied  some  boats, 
and  fold  my  companions  that  we  would  go  into  the  Builer  and 
examine  it  There  was  no  danger;  all  was  calm;  we  went 
throupch  the  arch,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  narrow  gulf  surrounded 
by  cra^^  rocks,  of  height  not  stupendous,  but  to  a  Mediterrm- 
ooan  visiter,  uncommon.  On  each  side  was  a  cave  of  which 
the  fishermen  knew  not  the  extent,  in  which  smugglers  hide 
their  goods,  and  sometimes  parties  of  pleasure  take  a  dinner. 
1  am^  &c. 

LETTER  XXw— TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

Skie,  Sept.  &,  1773. 

Dearest  Madam — I  am  now  looking  on  the  sea  from  a 
house  of  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  in  the  isle  of  Skie.  Little 
did  I  once  think  of^seeing  this  region  of  obscurity,  and  little 
did  you  once  expect  a  salutation  from  this  verge  of  European 
life.  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  going  where  nobody  goes,  and 
seeing  what  nobody  sees.  Our  design  is  to  visit  several  of  the 
smaller  islands,  and  then  pass  over  to  the  southwest  of  Scotland* 

I  returned  from  ihe  sight  of  Bu  Iter's  Buchan  to  Lord  Errol'a, 
and,  having  seen  his  library,  had  for  a  time  only  to  look  upon 
the  sea  which  rolled  between  us  and  Norway.  Next  morning, 
August  S5th,  we  continued  our  journey  through  a  country  not 
uncultivated,  but  so  denuded  of  its  woods,  that  in  all  this  jour- 
ney I  had  not  travelled  an  hundred  yards  between  hedges,  or 
seen  five  trees  fit  for  the  carpenter,  A  few  small  plantations 
may  be  found,  but  I  believe  scarcely  any  thirty  years  old ;  at 
least  they  are  all  posterior  to  the  Union.  This  day  we  dined 
with  a  country  gentleman,  who  has  in  his  grounds  the  remains  of 
a  Druid's  temple,  which  when  it  is  complete,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  circle  or  double  circle  of  stones  placed  at  equal  distances, 
with  a  flat  stone,  perhaps  an  altar,  at  a  certain  point,  and  a  stone 
taller  than  the  rest  at  the  opposite  point.  The  tall  stone  k 
erected,  i  think,  at  the  south.  Of  these  circles  there  are  many 
in  all  the  unfrequented  parts  of  the  island.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  parts  respect  them  aa  memorials  of  the  sculpture  of  some 
illustrious  person.     Here  I  saw  a  few  trees.    We  lay  at  BamC 

August  S6th.  We  dined  at  Elgin,  where  we  saw  the  ruins 
of  a  noble  cathedral ;  the  chapter-house  is  yet  standing.  A 
great  part  of  Elgin  is  built  with  small  piazzas  to  the  lower 
story.  We  went  on  to  Foris,  over  the  heath  where  Macbeth 
met  the  witches,  but  had  no  adventure ;  only  in  the  way  we 
saw  fer  the  first  time  some  houses  with  fniiMress  about  thsnk 


The  improvements  of  the  Scotch  are  for  immediate  profit ;  Ihey 
do  ool  jei  think  ji  quite  worth  iheir  while  to  plant  what  will 
nut  produce  sunielhing  lo  be  eateu  or  sold  in  a  very  little  time. 
"We  resled  at  Fona. 

A  very  great  proportion  of  (he  people  are  barefoot  ;  shoestit 
not  yet  considered  a»  nece:'saries  of  lil'e.  ll  is  still  the  cuiiton] 
lo  send  out  the  sons  of  i;entlertien  without  them  into  the  strecU 
aud  ways.  There  are  more  beggars  ihan  I  have  ever  seen  ia 
England  :  they  beg,  if  not  silently,  yet  very  iiiodi.-slly. 

Next  day  we  came  to  Nvirn,  a  miserable  town,  but  a  royal 
burgh,  of  which  the  chief  annual  magistrate  is  styled  Lord 
Provost.  In  the  neighbourhood  we  saw  the  caslle  of  the  old 
thane  of  Cawdor.  There  ia  one  ancient  tower  with  its  baillc- 
menis  and  winding  stairs  yet  remaining  ;  the  rest  of  the  house 
is,  though  nut  modern,  of  later  erection. 

On  the  88th  we  went  lo  Fort  George,  which  is  accounted 
the  most  regular  fortiiicalion  in  the  island.  The  major  of  artil- 
lery walked  with  us  round  the  walls,  and  .showed  us  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  every  part  was  constructed,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  could  be  defended.  We  dined  with  the  governor.  Sir 
Eyre  Coot,  and  his  officers.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  and  inst^l^ 
tive  day,  but  nothing  puts  my  honoured  mistress  out  of  roy 
miod. 

At  night  we  came  to  Inverness,  the  last  considerable  town 
in  the  north,  where  we  sleid  all  the  next  day,  for  it  was  Sunday, 
u)d  saw  the  ruina  of  what  is  called  Macbelh's  castle.  It  never 
was  a  large  house,  but  was  strongly  situated.  From  Inverness 
we  were  to  travel  on  horseback. 

August  30th,  we  set  out  with  four  horses.  We  had  tiro 
Highlanders  to  run  by  us,  who  were  active,  officious,  civil,  and 
hardy.  Our  journey  was  for  many  miles  along  a  military  way 
made  upon  the  banks  of  Lough  Ness,  a  water  about  eighteea 
miles  long,  but  not,  I  think,  half  a  mile  broad.  Our  horses 
were  not  bad,  and  the  way  was  very  pleasant ;  the  rock  out  of 
which  the  road  was  cut,  was  covered  with  birch  trees,  fern,  and 
heath.  The  take  below  wastieatingitsbankby  a  gentle  wind,aDd 
the  rocks  beyond  the  water'on  the  right  stood  sometimes  horrid 
and  wild,  and  sometimes  opened  into  a  kind  of  bay,  in  which 
there  was  a  spot  of  cultivated  ground  yellow  with  corn.  Id  ooe 
part  of  the  way  we  had  trees  on  both  sides  for  perhaps  half  a 
mile. — Such  a  length  of  shade  perhaps  Scotland  cannot  show 
in  any  other  place. 

You  are  not  to  suppose  that  here  are  to  be  any  more  towns 
or  inns.  We  came  to  a  cottage  which  Ihey  call  the  geoenl's 
hut,  where  we  alighted  to  dine,  and  had  eicgs  and  bacon,  and 
muUoOi  wtlb  winC}  tumi  %&fi  wtuakef .    1  lud  water. 
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At  a  bridge  over  the  river«.  which  nins  into  the  Nest*  the 
rocks  rise  od  three  sides,  with  a  direction  almost  perpeodicular, 
to  a  fsreat  height ;  they  are  in  part  covered  with  trees,  and  ex- 
hibit a  kind  of  dreadful  magnificence; — standing  like  the  bar- 
riers of  Nature  placed  to  keep  diflferent  orders  of  being  in  per- 
petual separation.  Near  this  bridge  is  the  Fall  of  Fiers,  a 
famous  cataract,  of  which,  by  clambering  over  the  rocks,  we 
obtained  a  view.  The  water  was  low,  and  therefore  we  had 
only  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  rain  would  make  it  at  once 
pleasing  and  formidable ;  there  will  then  be  a  mighty  floods 
foaming  along  a  rocky  channel*  frequently  obstructed  by  pro- 
tuberances and  exasperated  by  reverberation,  at  last  precipitated 
with  a  sudden  descent,  and  lost  in  the  depth  of  a  cloomy  chasm. 

We  came  somewhat  late  to  Fort  Augustus,  where  the  lieu- 
tenant governor  met  us  beyond  the  gates,  and  apologized  that 
at  that  hour  he  could  not,  by  the  rules  of  a  garrison,  admit  ua 
otherwise  than  at  a  narrow  door  which  only  one  can  ^nter  at 
a  time.  We  were  well  entertained  and  well  lodged,  and  next 
morning  after  having  viewed  the  fortfwe  pursued  our  journev. 

Our  way  now  lay  over  the  mountflns,  which  are  not  to  be 
pasfwd  by  climbing  them  directly,  but  by  traversing,  so  that  ai 
we  went  forward  we  saw  our  baggage  following  us  l>elow  in  a 
direction  exactly  contrary.  There  is  in  these  ways  much  la^ 
bour,  but  little  danger;  and  perhaps  other  places  of  which  veiy 
terrific  represent  at  ions  are  made  are  not  in  themselves  more 
formidable.  These  roada  have  all  been  made  by  hewing  I  ha 
rock  away  with  pickaxes,  or  bursting  it  with  gunpowder.  The 
atones  so  separated  are  often  piled  loose  as  a  wall  by  the  wayside. 
We  saw  an  inscription  importing  the  year  in  which  one  of  the 
regiments  made  two  thousand  yards  of  the  road  eastward. 

After  tedious  travel  of  some  hours  we  came  to  what  I  believe 
we  must  call  a  village,  a  place  where  there  were  three  hula 
built  of  turf,  at  one  of  which  we  were  to  have  our  dinner  and 
our  bed,  for  we  could  not  reach  any  better  place  that  night 
This  place  is  called  Enock  in  Glenmorrison.  The  house  in 
which  we  lodged  was  distingnished  by  a  chimney,  the  rest  had 
only  a  hole  for  the  smoke.  Here  we  had  eggs,  and  mutton, 
and  a  chicken,  and  a  sausage,  and  rum.  In  the  afternoon  tea 
was  made  by  a  very  decent  girl  in  a  printed  linen  :  she  engaged 
me  so  much,  that  I  made  her  a  present  of  Cocker's  Arithmetic. 
I  am,  &C. 

LETTER  XXL— TO  liKS.  TflRALE. 

Skie,  Sept.  H  V7X 

Dearebt  MABAM-*The  post  which  comes  but  once  a  week 
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into  these  parts,  la  so  soon  lo  f^o,  that  I  have  not  time  to  fro  oo 
where  I  lell  olT  in  my  last  letter.  1  have  been  several  rfajs  io 
the  island  of  Raarsa,  and  am  qow  again  in  the  isle  of  Skie,  bul 
■t  the  other  end  of  it. 

Skie  is  almost  equally  divided  bettreen  the  two  ^real  familiei 
of  MacdonaKI  and  Macleod,  other  proprietors  having  only  small 
districts.  The  two  great  lords  do  not  know  within  twenty 
•quare  miles  the  contents  of  their  own  territories. 

kept  up  but  ill  the  reputation  of  Highland  hos|ii- 

taliiy ;  we  are  now  with  Macleod,  quite  at  the  other  end  of  (be 
island,  where  there  is  a  tine  youn<r  irentleman  and  fine  ladies. 
The  ladies  are  studying  Kise.  1  have  a  cold,  and  am  miwr 
ably  deaf;  and  am  traubTe^iome  to  Lady  Macleod;  1  force  her 
to  speak  loud,  but  she  will  seldom  speak  loud  enough. 

Raaisa  is  an  island  about  fifteen  miles  long  and  two  broad, 
under  the  dominion  of  one  genlleman  who  has  three  sons  «nd 
ten  daughters  ;  the  eldest  is  the  beauty  of  this  part  oT  the  worM 
and  has  been  polr>hed  ai  Edinburgh  :  they  sing  anil  dance,  and 
without  cspeiise  have  upen  their  table  niosl  of  ivhai  sea.  air.  or 
earth  can  afford.  I  intendfti  to  have  written  about  Raaraa.  but  ihe 
post  will  not  wait  longer  than  while  1  send  my  compliments tB 
my  dear  master  and  little  mistresses.     I  am,  &c. 

LETTEB  XXII.— TO  MRS.  THKALE. 

Skie,  Sept.  21,  ITTX. 

Dearest  Mad.^u — I  am  so  vexed  at  the  necessity  of  acwl- 
iog  yesterday  so  short  a  letter,  that  I  purpose  to  f^t  «  long  kt 
ter  beforehand  by  writing  something  every  day,  which  I  Diay 
the  more  easily  do,  as  a  cold  makes  me  now  too  deaf  lo  takelte 
tuual  pleasure  in  conversation.  Lady  Macleod  is  very  good  to 
me,  and  the  place  at  which  we  now  are  is  equal,  in  strength  </ 
Biluation,  in  the  wildoess  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  in  ibe 
plenty  and  elegance  of  the  domestic  entertainment,  to  a  castleia 
gothic  romances.  The  sea  with  a  little  island  is  before  us ;  cas- 
cades playing  within  view.  Close  to  the  house  is  the  formidahh 
skeleton  of  an  old  castle  probably  Danish,  and  the  whole  mass  of 
building  stands  upon  a  protuberance  of  rock,  inaccessible  till  of 
late  bul  by  a  pair  of  slairs  on  the  sea  side,  and  secure  ia  ancieid 
times  against  any  enemy  that  was  likely  to  invade  the  kiagdoa 
ofSkie. 

Macleod  has  offered  me  an  island;  if  it  were  not  too  tar  oS, 
I  should  hardly  refuse  it :  my  island  would  be  pleasaater  thM 
Bi'ighthelmstone,  if  you  and  my  master  could  come  to  it ;  but  I 
cannot  think  it  pleasant  to  live  quite  alone. 


<)0illU*^ll4 


in,  ubtiTitcimliM  «t  eUii, 


til  1  shnuM  be  etuleil  by  ihc  daminiim  of  in  island  to  t<>r|^t- 
IncM  o(  my  IVtcndt  at  Srrcaiham  I  cannot  bpli«Tc.  and  1  hopa  . 
viT  lo  deKTve  Ihat  they  should  tie  willin);  to  (brjcet  me. 
Il  ■>■»  linppcncd  titat  i  have  been  oflen  rci-oj;niKd  in  my  jour*  I 
y  M'tieru  1  did  nul  «xjicc<  it.   At  Aberdeen  I  fuund  oneol'n 
iquainUini^c  proliMiAor  of  physic  ;  lurniiif;  aside   lo  dine  wilt 
tuntry  K^nllGinBn,  I  wa%  owtit:il  at  tnble  by  one  aIiu  liad  m 
catH  pbilosophiitl  lecture;  at  Macdouvld's  t  >«as  claimed  by  I 
itiualist,  w>io  wander.t  about  Die  islands  to  pick  U|i  curwsitiesf  I 
fd  I  had  once  in  London  altraclf»l  the  outio;  of  Lady  MacleotU   [ 
will  now  RO  onwiih  my  account. 
The  HiKhUnd  prl  mndc  tea,  and  looked  and  talked  not  inelfr 
kDtly  ;  h«r  filher.Maa  by  nu  mesni  an  itcnurant  or  a  weak  a 
icro  wcrv  book*  in  the  cottipc,  nnionl;  »vhich  were  aome  r 
jncs  of  Prideaux's  Connection :  ihia  man's  convcmtioii  i 
crv  gl>d  of  whdc  wo  ilaid.     He  had  been  out.  a*  lliey  call  il 
foriy-live,  and  still  retained  his  old  opinions.     Hg  wa 
Amenca,  because  his  rent  was  raised  beyond  what  he  thbugl 
iaiwif  able  lo  pay. 
^  At  ni)tht  our  beds  were  made,  but  we  had  somii  difficulty  t 
j^i>uadin)(  ourwlvca  to  lie  down  in  Ihcni,  IhiiuKh  we  had  p 
r  own  ahcelA  ;  at  last  wu  venluied,and  I  slept  very  souiM 
vale  of  Glcnmnrrison,  antid^t  the  Rucks  and  Klountaii 
JNext  murninf;  our  landlurd    liked  us  >u   mcII,  that  he  walked 
niiica  wilh  ua  for  our  compaoy,  ihroiigh  a  country  cowiU 
^d  barren  that  the  prapnctuc  doc.i  nut,  willt  all  his  press 

his  tenanli,  raiM:  more  than  four  hundR-d  pound''  a  year  li_ 
ir  ooc  hundred  sqtiarc  niilcst  or  sixty  thouund  acres.  lie  II 
U  knotv  that  lie  had  forty  head  of  black  cattle,  an  hunilra, 
[oais,  and  an  hundred  theep,  upon  a  farm  tlvat  he  vemembere^ 
ct  at  (ire  pounds  a  year,  but  for  which  he  iww  paidiweiUy.  I 
(old  us  some  stories  of  Uieir  march  iiilu  Fnglaod.  At  la»l  b 
E^  us,  and  we  went  forward,  iviodio^  among  niCMiDlaiuG,  suok 
tlroea  i^reeo  and  somclimes  naked,  commonly  so  aiCt^>  a*  n 
fasily  lo  be  clim1>cd  by  the  grMtesI  viftuur  and  activ'  , 
tny  was  often  crossed  by  lillte  rivulets,  and  we  were  cnlertaiM 
ivilh  small  streams  iri<:kliDf;  from  tiK  rucks  which,  after  h 
t^iiii,  must  bv  tremendous  torrents. 

About  noon  we  came  (o  a  small  glen,  m  ibey  call  a  TBlI<Di^|fl 
which  compared  with  other  places  apjiexred  rich  and  fertile^ 
here  our  guides  desired  us  to  stop,  that  the  bai>o  oiixbt  gran 
for  the  journey  waa  very  laborious,  and  no  morceraas  would  il 
found.  Wc  made  ou  difficulty  of  compliance,  and  I  sat  down  U 
.AaJte  notes  oa  a  crocti  bank,  wilh  »  small  ttream  runaing  at  n 
vot.  VI.— 3U 
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feet,  in  the  midst  of  sava^  solitude,  with  mountains  bebre  mtj 
and  on  either  hand  covered  with  heath.  I  looked  around  rae, 
and  wondered  that  I  was  not  more  aflecte<l,  but  the  mind  is  not 
at  all  times  equally  ready  to  be  put  in  motion  ;  if  my  mistress 
and  master  and  Quecney  had  been  there  we  should  have  pro- 
duced some  reflections,  among  us,  either  poetical  or  philosophi- 
cal, for  though  ftoHtude  be  the  nurse  of  tvoe^  conversation  is  of- 
ten the  parent  of  remarks  and  discoveries. 

In  about  an  hour  we  remounted,  and  pursued  our  journey. 
The  lake  by  which  we  had  travelled  for  some  time  ended  in  a 
river,  which  we  passed  by  a  brid^,  and  came  to  another  i^n, 
with  a  collection  of  huts,  called  Auknashealds;  the  huts  were 
generally  built  with  clods  of  earth,  held  to^rether  by  the  inter- 
fiBXture  of  vegetable  fibres,  of  which  earth  there  ai  e  great  levek 
in  Scotland,  which  they  call  mosses.  Moss  Sn  Scotland  is  bog 
in  Ireland,  and  mosstrooper  is  bog-trotter ;  there  was,  ho%vever, 
one  hut  built  of  loose  stones,  piled  up  with  great  thickness  into 
a  strong  though  not  solid  wall.  From  this  house  we  obtained 
some  great  pails  of  milk,  and  having  brought  bread  with  us, 
we  were  liberally  regaled.  The  inhabitants,  a  very  coarse  tribe, 
ignorant  of  any  language  but  Erse,  gathered  so  fast  about  us,  that 
if  we  had  not  had  Highlanders  with  us,  they  might  have  caused 
morealarm  than  pleasure;  they  are  called  the  Clan  of  Macrae. 

We  had  been  told  that  nothing  gratified  the  Highlanders  so 
much  as  snuflf  and  tobacco,  and  had  accordingly  stored  ourselves 
with  both  at  Fort  Augustus.  Boswell  opened  his  treasure,  aod 
gave  them  each  a  piece  of  tob.-icco  roll.  We  had  more  bread 
than  we  could  eat  for  the  present,  and  were  more  liberal  than 
provident.  Boswell  cut  it  in  slices,  and  gave  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  tasting  wheaten  bread  for  the  first  time.  I  then  got 
some  halfpence  for  a  shilling,  and  made  up  the  deficiencies  of 
Boswell's  distribution,  who  had  given  some  money  among  the 
children.  We  then  directed  that  the  mistress  of  the  stone  house 
should  be  asked  what  we  must  pay  her :  she  who  perhaps  had 
never  before  sold  any  thing  but  cattle,  knew  not,  1  believe,  well 
what  to  ask,  and  referred  herbclf  to  us  :  we  obliged  her  to  make 
some  demand,  and  one  of  the  Highlanders  settled  the  account 
with  her  at  a  shilling.  One  of  the  men  advised  her,  with  the 
cunning  that  clowns  never  can  be  without,  to  ask  more ;  but 
she  said  that  a  shilling  was  enough.  We  gave  her  half-a-crown, 
and  she  offered  part  of  it  again.  The  Macraes  Were  so  well 
pleased  with  our  behaviour,  that  they  declared  it  the  best  day 
they  had  seen  since  the  time  of  the  old  Laird  of  Macleod,  who  I 
suppose,  like  us,  stopped  in  their  valley,  as  he  was  travelling  to 
Skie. 

We  were  mentioning  this  view  of  the  Highlander's  life  at 
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Maadonald't,  ami  mentioning  the  Macraes  with  aome  iegfee  of 
pity,  when  a  Highland  lady  informed  us  that  we  might  spare 
our  tenderness,  for  she  doubted  not  but  the  woman  who  suppli- 
ed us  with  milk  was  mistress  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  milch  cows. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  interrupt  my  narrative.  Boswell,  with 
some  of  his  troublesome  kindness,  has  informed  this  family,  and 
reminded  me,  that  the  18th  of  September  is  my  birthday.  The 
return  of  my  birthday,  if  I  remember  it,  fills  me  with  thoughts 
which  it  seems  to  be  the  general  care  of  humanity  to  escape.  I 
can  now  look  back  upon  three  score  and  four  years,  in  which 
little  has  been  done,  and  little  has  been  enjoyed ;  a  life  diversified 
by  misery,  spent  part  in  the  sluggishness  of  penury,  and  part 
under  the  violenrc  of  pain,  in  gloomy  discontent  or  importunate 
distress.  But  perlinps  1  am  better  than  1  should  have  been  if  I 
had  been  less  afflicted      With  this  I  shall  try  to  be  content. 

In  proportion  as  there  is  less  pleasure  in  retrospective  consi- 
derations, the  mind  is  more  disposed  to  wander  forward  into 
futurity;  but  at  sixty- four  what  promises,  however  liberal,  of 
ima8:i nary  good  can  futurity  venture  to  make?  yet  something 
will  be  always  promised,  and  some  promises  will  be  always 
credited.  I  am  hoping  and  I  am  praying  that  I  may  live  better 
in  the  time  to  come,  whether  long  or  short,  than  I  have  yet  liv^ 
ed,  and  in  the  solace  of  that  hope  endeavour  to  repose.  Dear 
Queeney's  day  is  next.  1  hope  she  at  sixty-foor  will  have  less 
to  regret 

I  will  now  complain  no  more  but  tell  my  mistress  of  mj- 
travels. 

After  we  left  the  Macraes,  we  travelled  on  through  a  country 
like  that  which  we  passed  in  the  morning.  The  Highlands  are 
very  uniform,  for  there  is  little  variety  in  universal  barrenness)' 
the  rocks,  however,  are  not  all  naked,  for  some  have  grass  od 
their  sides,  and  birches  and  alders  on  their  tops :  in  the  valleys 
are  oflen  broad  and  clear  streams,  which  have  little  depth,  and 
eommonly  run  very  quick;  the  channels  are  made  by  the  violence 
of  the  wintry  floods ;  the  quickness  of  the  stream  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  declivity  of  the  descent,  and  the  breadth  of  the  chaa- 
nel  makes  the  water  shallow  in  a  dry  season. 

There  are  red  deer  and  roebucks  in  the  mountains,  but  we 
found  only  goats  in  the  road,  and  had  very  little  entertainment 
as  we  travelled  either  for  the  eye  or  ear.  There  are,  I  (knejf 
no  singing  birds  in  the  Highlands. 

Towards  night  we  came  to  a  very  formidable  hill,  called  Rat- 
tiken,  which  we  climbed  with  more  difficulty  than  we  had  yet 
experienced,  and  at  last  esme  to  GIsneIg,  aplaceon  the  sea-side 
opposite  to  Skie.  We  were  by  this  time  weary  and  disgusted, 
nor  was  our  humour  much  mended  by  our  inn,  which^  though  it 
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was  built  of  lime  and  slate,  the  Highlaader's  descrtptiun  of  s 
bouse  which  he  thinks  ma^iiiceDt,  had  neither  wine,  brctd, 
eg{^,  nor  any  thinf^  that  we  could  eat  or  drink.  When  we  were 
taken  up  stairs,  a  dirty  fellow  bounced  out  of  the  bed  where  one 
of  us  was  to  lie.  Bos  well  blustered,  but  nothing  could  be  ^. 
At  last  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  heard  of  our 
arrival,  sent  us  rum  and  white  sugar.  Bos  well  was  now  pro- 
Tided  for  in  part,  and  the  landlord  prepared  some  mutton  chops, 
which  we  could  not  eat,  and  killed  two  hens,  of  which  Boswell 
made  his  servant  broil  a  limb,  with  what  efifect  I  know  not  We 
had  a  lemon  and  a  piece  of  bread,  which  supplied  roe  with  my 
supper.  When  the  repast  was  ended,  we  began  to  deliberate  upoo 
bed.  Mrs.  Boswell  had  warned  us  that  we  should  eaieh  mnnt- 
iAin^,  and  had  given  \ji%  sheets  (or  out  security  ;  for         'and 

.  she  said,  came  back  from  Skie,  so  scratching  themselves. 

I  thoui^ht  sheets  a  slender  defence  against  the  confederacy  with 
which  we  were  threatened,  and  by  this  time  our  Highlander! 
liad  found  a  place  where  they  couJd  get  some  bay  :  I  ordered 
hay  to  be  laid  thick  upon  the  bed,  and  slept  upon  it  in  ray  great 
coat :  Boswell  laid  sheets  upon  his  bed,  and  reposed  in  linen  like 
a  gentleman.  The  horses  were  turned  out  to  grass,  with  a  man 
to  watch  them.  Tlie  hill  Rattiken  and  the  inn  at  Glanelg,  were 
the  only  things  of  which  we,  or  travellers  yet  more  delicate, 
could  find  any  pretensions  to  complain. 

Sept.  2d,  I  rose  rustling  from  the  hay,  and  went  to  tea,  which 
I  forgot  whether  we  found  or  brought.  We  saw  the  isle  of  Skie 
before  us,  darkening  the  horizon  with  its  rocky  coast.  A  boat 
was  procured,  and  we  launched  into  one  of  the  straits  of  the  At- 
lantic ocean.     We  had  a  passage  of  about  twelve  miles  to  the 

point  where resided,  having  come  from  his  seat  in  the 

middle  of  the  island  to  a  small  house  on  the  shore,  as  we  be- 
lieve, that  he  might  with  less  reproach  entertain  us  meanly.  If 
he  aspired  to  meanness,  his  retrograde  ambition  was  completely 
gratified,  but  he  did  not  succeed  equally  in  escaping  reproach. 
He  had  no  cook,  nor  I  suppose  much  provision,  nor  had  the  Lady 
the  common  decencies  of  her  tea-table:  we  picked  op  our  su- 
gar with  our  fingers.  Boswell  was  very  angry,  and  reproachei! 
him  with  his  improper  parsimony :  I  did  not  much  refiect  upoQ 
the  conduct  of  a  man  with  whom  I  was  not  likely  to  converse 
as  long  at  any  other  time. 

You  will  now  expect  that  I  should  give  you  some  account  of 
the  isle  of  Skie,  of  which,  though  I  have  been  tweU*e  days  upon 
it,  I  have  little  to  say.  It  is  an  island  |3erhaps  fifty  mifes  long, 
so  much  indented  by  inlets  of  the  sea  that  there  is  no  part  of  it 
removed  from  the  water  more  than  six  miles.  No  part  that  1 
have  seen  is  plain :  you  are  always  climbing  or  descending,  and 


every  aiep  is  upon  rock  or  mire.  A  walk  npon  plODf^bed  ground 
in  KnglancI  is  ■  dance  upon  carpets -compared  (o  the  toilsome 
dradfrery  of  wandering  in  Skie.  There  is  neither  town  nor  vil- 
lage in  Ihe  island,  nor  have  I  seen  any  house  hut  Mseleod's,  that 
is  not  much  below  your  habitation  at  Brishtlielm stone.  In  the 
mountains  there  are  slags  and  roebucks,  but  no  hares,  and  few 
rabbits ;  nor  have  I  seen  any  thinft  that  interested  me  as  a  zoolo- 
gist, eicept  an  otter,  bigger  than  I  thought  an  otter  could  have 
been. 

You  are  perhaps  imagining  Itiat  t  am  withdrawing  from  the 
gay  and  the  busy  world  into  regions  of  peace  and  pastoral  felicity 
and  am  enjoying  the  raliques  of  the  golden  age ;  that  I  sm  sur- 
veying Nature's  magnificence  from  a  mountain,  or  remarking 
Iter  minuter  beautieson  the  flowery  bank  of  a  winding  rivulet ; 
that  I  sm  invigorating  myself  in  the  sunshine,  or  delighting  my 
imagination  with  being  hidden  from  the  invasion  of  human  evils 
and  human  paaaions,  in  the  darkness  of  s  thicket ;  that  I  am  busy 
in  gathering  shells  and  pebbles  on  the  shnre,  or  contemplative 
on  B  rock,  from  which  1  look  upon  the  water,  and  consider  how 
many  waves  are  rolling  between  me  an  Streatham. 

The  use  of  travelling  is  to  regulate  imagination  by  reality,  and 
inatead  of  thinking  how  things  may  be,  to  see  them  as  they  are. 
Here  are  mountains  which  I  should  once  have  climtjed,  but  to 
climb  steeps  is  now  very  laborious,  and  to  descend  them  dan- 
serous;  and  I  am  now  content  with  knowing,  that  by  scramb- 
ling up  a  rock,  I  shall  only  see  other  rocks,  atid  a  wider  circuit 
of  barren  desolation.  Of  streams,  we  hsve  here  a  sufficient  num- 
ber, but  they  murmur  not  upon  pebbles,  but  upon  rocks.  Of 
flowers,  if  Chloris  herself  were  here,  1  could  present  her  only 
with  the  bloom  of  heaih.  Of  lawns  and  thickets,  he  must  read 
that  would  know  them,  for  here  is  little  sun  and  no  shade.  On 
the  sea  1  look  from  my  window,  but  am  not  much  tempted  to 
the  shore ;  for  since  I  came  to  this  island  almost  everv  breath  of 
air  has  been  a  atorm,  and  what  is  worse,  a  storm  with  all  its  se- 
verity, but  without  its  msgnificence,  for  the  sea  is  here  so  broken 
into  channels  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  volume  of  water 
either  for  lofty  surges  or  loud  roar. 

On  SepL  6th,  we  left to  visit  Raarss,  the  island  which 

t  have  already  mentioned.  We  were  to  eross  part  of  Skie  on  horse- 
back ;  a  mode  of  travelling  very  uncomfortable,  for  the  road  isso 
narrow,  where  any  can  be  found,  thai  only  one  can  go,  and  so 
craggy  that  the  attention  can  never  be  remitted  :  it  allows,  there- 
fore, neither  the  gaiety  of  conversation,  nor  ihe  laxity  of  soli- 
tude; nor  has  it  in  itself  the  amusement  of  much  variety,  as  it 
affords  only  all  the  poosible  tranapositioii<  of  boK,  rock,  and  rivn^ 
let  Twdve  mile*  bjr  cooBpatBtiaa,  nake  a  raHOBtUe  journey 
tor  a  day. 
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At  night  we  ctme  to  a  tenant's  hoose,  of  the  firsi  rank  of 
tenants,  where  we  were  entertained  better  than  at  the  landlord's. 
There  were  books  both  English  and  l«atin.  Company  gathered 
about  us,  and  we  heard  some  talk  of  the  second  sii^ht,  and  some 
talk  of  the  events  of  forty-five ;  a  year  which  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten  among  the  islanders.  The  next  day  we  were  coo-' 
fined  by  a  storm.  The  company,  I  think,  increased,  and  our 
entertainment  was  not  only  hospitable,  but  elegant.  At  ni^rht, 
a  minister's  sister,  in  very  fine  brocade,  sung  Erse  songs;  I 
wished  to  know  the  meaning,  but  the  Highlanders  are  notmoeh 
used  to  scholastic  questions,  and  no  translaliona  could  be  ohr 
tained. 

Next  day,  Sept.  8th,  the  weather  allowed  ua  to  depart;  a 
good  boat  was  provided  us,  and  we  went  to  Raarsa  under  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Malcolm  Macleod,  a  gentleman  who  conducted 
Prince  Charles  through  the  mountains  in  his  distresses.  The 
PrincS,  he  says,  was  more  active  than  himself ;  they  were  at 
least  one  night  without  any  shelter. 

The  wind  blew  enough  to  give  the  boat  a  kind  of  dancing 
agitation,  and  in  about  three  or  four  hours  we  arrived  at  Raarsa, 
where  we  were  met  by  the  Laird,  and  his  friends  upon  the  shore. 
Raarsa,  for  such  is  his  title,  is  master  of  two  islands ;  upon 
the  smaller  of  which,  called  Rona,  he  has  onlv  flocks  and  herds. 
Rona  gives  title  to  his  eldest  son.  The  money  which  he  raises 
annually  by  rent  from  all  his  dominions,  which  contain  at  least 
fifty  thousand  acres,  is  not  believed  to  exceed  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds;  but  as  he  keeps  a  large  farm  in  his  own  hands, 
he  sells  every  year  great  numbers  of  cattle,  which  add  to  his 
revenue,  and  his  table  is  furnished  from  the  farm  and  from  th€ 
sea  with  very  little  expense,  except  for  those  things  this  coun- 
try does  not  produce,  and  of  those  he  is  very  liberal.  The  wini 
circulated  vigorously  ;  and  the  tea,  chocolate,  and  coflfee,  how* 
ever  they  arc  got,  are  always  at  hand.     I  am,  &c. 

We  are  this  morning  trying  to  get  out  of  Skie. 

LETTER  XXin.— TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

Skie,  Sept.  24^  1773. 

Dear  Madam — I  am  still  in  Skie.     Do  you  remember  the 
song? 

Every  island  is  a  prison. 
Strongly  guarded  by  the  sea. 

We  have  at  one  time  no  boat,  and  at  another  may  have  i<»^ 
much  wiud;  but  of  our  reception  here  we  have  no  reason  to 
complain.    We  are  now  with  Colonel  Macleod|  in  a  more  plei- 
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stnt  pltca  thaii«I  thought  Skie  could  tfibrd.    Now  to  (ho  nar- 
rative. 

We  were  reeeived  at  Raarsa  on  the  sea-side,  and  after  clam- 
berin<;  with  some  difficulty  over  the  rocks,  a  labour  which  the 
traveller,  wherever  he  reposes  himself  on  land,  must  in  these 
islands  be  contented  to  endure ;  we  were  introduced  into  the 
house,  which  one  of  the  company  called  the  court  of  Raarsa, 
with  politeness  which  not  the 'court  of  Versailles  could  have 
thought  defective.  The  house  is  not  large,  though  we  were  told 
in  our  passage  that  it  had  eleven  fine  rooms ;  nor  magnificently 
furnished,  but  our  utensils  were  most  commonly  silver.  We 
went  up  into  a  dining  room,  about  as  large  as  your  blue-room, 
where  we  had  something  given  us  to  eat,  and  tea  and  coffee. 

Raarsa  himself  is  a  man  of  no  inelegant  appearance,  and  of 
manners  uncommonly  refined.  Lady  Raarsa  makes  no  very 
sublime  appearance  for  a  sovereign,  but  is  a  good  housewife,  and 
a  very  prudent  and  diligent  conductress  of  her  fiimily.  Miss 
Flora  Macleod  is  a  celebrated  beauty ;  has  been  admired  at 
Edinburgh  ;  dresses  her  head  very  high  ;  and  has  manners  so 
lady-like,  that  I  wi^  her  headdress  was  lower.  The  rest  of 
the  nine  girls  are  all  pretty ;  the  youngest  is  between  Queeney 
and  Lucy.  The  youngest  boy,  of  four  years  old,  runs  barefoot, 
and  wandered  with  us  over  the  rocks  to  see  a  mill.  I  believe 
he  would  walk  on  that  rough  ground  without  shoes  ten  miles  in 
a  day. 

The  I^rd  of  Raarsa  has  sometimes  disputed  the  chieftainry 
of  the  clan  with  Macleod  of  Skie ;  but  being  much  inferior  in 
extent  of  possessions,  has  I  suppose,  been  forced  to  desist  Raarsa 
and  its  provinces  have  descended  to  its  present  possessor  through 
a  succession  of  four  hundred  years,  without  any  increase  or  di- 
minution. It  was  indeed  lately  in  danger  of  forfeiture;  but  the 
old  Laird  joined  some  prudence  with  his  zeal,  and  when  prince 
Charles  landed  in  Scotland,  made  over  his  estate  to  his  son,  the 
present  Laird,  and  led  one  hundred  men  of  Raarsa  into  the  field, 
with  officers  of  his  own  family.  Eighty  six  only  came  back 
after  the  last  battle.  The  Prince  was  hidden  in  his  distress,  two 
nights  at  Raarsa ;  and  the  king's  troops  burnt  the  ivhole  coun- 
try, and  killed  some  of  the  cattle. 

You  may  guess  at  the  opinions  that  prevail  in  this  country ;  they 
are,  however,  content  with  fighting  for  their  king ;  they  do  not 
drink  for  him.  We  had  no  foolish  healths.  At  night,  unexpectedly 
to  us  who  were  strangers,  the  carpet  was  taken  up,  the  fiddler  of 
the  family  came  up,  and  a  very  vigorous  and  general  dance  was 
begun.  As  I  told  you,  we  were  two-and-thirty  at  supper ;  there 
were  full  as  many  dancers ;  for  though  all  who  supped  did  not 
dance,  some  danced* of  the  young  people  who  did  not  sup.  Raarsa 
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himself  danced  with  his  children,  and  old  Makolm,  in  his  fillibeg, 
was  as  nimble  as  when  he  led  the  prince  over  the  mnuntiiiu. 
When  they  had  danced  themselves  weary,  two  tables  were 
spread,  and  I  suppose  at  least  twenty  dishes  were  upon  them. 
In  this  country  some  preparations  of  millL  are  always  served  op 
at  supper,  and  sometimes  in  the  place  of  tarts  at  dinner.  Tbe 
table  was  not  coarsely  heaped,  but  at  once  plentiful  and  elegant, 
They  do  not  pretend  to  make  a  loaf;  there  are  are  only  cakes, 
commonly  of  oats  or  barley,  but  they  made  me  very  nioe  cakes 
of  wheat  flour.  I  always  sat  at  the  left  hand  of  Lady  Baaisa, 
and  young  Maclcod  of  Skie,  the  chieftain  of  the  clan,  sat  oo  the 
right. 

After  supper,  a  youn^  lady,  who  was  visitinf;,  sung  Erse 
songs,  in  which  lady  Raarsa  joined  prettily  enough,  but  not 
gracefully  ;  the  young  ladies  sustained  the  chorus  better.  Tb^ 
are  very  little  used  to  be  asked  questions,  and  not  well  prepared 
with  answers.  When  one  of  the  songs  was  over,  I  asked  the 
princess  that  sat  next  to  me,  JVhat  »  ihai  aheuif  1  questioB 
if  she  conceived  that  I  did  not  understand  it.  For  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  company,  sai«l  she.  But.  Madam,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  it?  It  is  a  love  song.  This  was  all  the  intelligence 
that  I  could  obtain  ;  nor  have  I  been  able  to  procure  the  transla- 
tion of  a  single  line  of  Erse. 

At  twelve  it  was  bed  time.  I  had  a  chamber  to  myself,  which, 
in  eleven  rooms  to  forty  people,  was  more  than  my  share.  How 
the  company  and  the  family  were  distributed,  is  not  easy  to 
tell.  Macleod  the  chieftain,  and  Boswell,  and  I,  had  all  siQ|;ie 
chambers  on  the  first  floor.  There  remained  eight  rooms  only 
for  at  least  seven-and-thirty  lodgers.  I  suppose  they  put  up 
temporary  beds  in  the  dining  room,  where  they  stowed  all  the 
young  ladies.  There  was  a  room  above  stairs  with  six  beds, 
in  which  they  put  ten  men.     The  rest  in  my  next. 

LETTER  XXIV.— TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

Ostich  in  Skie,  Sept.  30, 177J. 

Dearest  Madam — T  am  still  confined  in  Skie.  We  were 
unskilful  travellers,  and  ima^^iiicd  that  the  sea  was  an  open  road 
which  we  could  pass  at  pleasure ;  but  we  have  now  learned. 
with  some  pain,  that  we  may  still  wait  for  a  long  time  the  ca- 
prices of  the  equinoctial  winds,  and  sit  r?admg  or  writing  as  I 
now  do,  while  the  t^mi^es^t  is  rolling  the  sea.  or  roaring  in  the 
mountains.  1  am  now  no  longer  pleased  with  the  delay  \  you 
can  hear  from  me  but  seldom,  and  I  cannot  at  all  hear  from  ^iM. 
It  comes  iiUo  my  mind  that  some  evil  may  happen,  or  thit  I 
might  be  of  use  while  I  am  away.   But  these  thoughts  are  vaio; 


iha  wiail  is  violent  ind  ■tlverae,  aud  our  boat  eannut  yet  ( 

I  must  content  myself  with  writing  lo  you,  and  hoping;  thatjou 

tvtU  sometime  i«ceive  my  letter.     Nuw  to  my  narrative. 

S«pi.  !>th.  Havinj;  paased  the  night  as  is  usual,  I  rose,  and 
found  the  dining-room  full  of  company,  wc  feaslcd  and  talked, 
sod  when  Ibe  evening  came  it  brought  music  and  dancing. 
Young  Macleod,  t)ie  ^reat  proprietor  of  Skle  and  head  of  his 
clan,  wan  very  distini^uiahable  ;  a  younK  tnin  of  nineteen  ;  bred 
awhile  at  S^  Andreiv's,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  a  pupil  uf 
G.  Slrahan.  He  is  a  young  man  of  n  mind  as  much  adraneed 
•a  I  have  over  known  ;  very  elegant  of  manners,  and  very  grace- 
ful In  his  person.  lie  has  the  full  spirit  of  a  feudal  chief;  and 
I  was  very  T«ady  to  accept  his  invitation  to  Uunvegan.  All 
Rairsn's  children  arc  beautiful.  The  ladies  all,  except  the 
eldest,  arc  in  the  morning  drt^ssed  in  their  hair.  The  true 
Highlander  never  wears  more  than  a  ribband  on  her  head  lUI 
alie  is  married. 

On  the  third  day  Buswell  went  out  with  old  Makolm  tome 
a  niiiicd  eastic,  which  he  found  less  entire  than  wai  promised, 
but  ho  saw  the  country.  I  did  not  go.  for  the  castle  was  per- 
haps ten  miles  off,  and  there  is  no  riding  at  Rnarsa,  the  whole 
jetand  being  rock  or  mountain,  from  which  the  cattle  often  fall 
•od  are  destroyed.  It  is  very  barren,  and  muinlsins,  as  near 
as  I  could  collect,  about  seven  hundred  inhabitants,  perhaps 
ten  to  a  square  mile.  In  these  countries  you  are  not  lo  suppose 
that  you  shall  find  villegesor  enclosures.  The  traveller  wanders 
through  a  naked  desert,  gratified  sometimes,  but  rarely,  with 
tiie  sight  of  cows,  and  now  and  ihen  finds  \t  heap  of  loode  stones 
And  turf  in  a  cavity  between  rocks,  where  a  being  Lorn  with 
all  those  powers  which  education  expands,  and  all  ihoso  sensa- 
tions which  culture  refines,  is  condemned  to  shelter  itself  from 
the  wind  snd  rain.  Philosophers  there  are  who  try  (o  make 
themselves  believe  that  this  life  js  happy  i  but  they  believe  it 
only  while  they  arc  saying  it,'  and  never  yet  produced  convie- 
lion  in  a  single  mind.  He,  whom  want  of  words  or  images 
sunk  into  silence,  still  thoiighl,  as  be  thought  before,  that  priva- 
lioQ  of  pleasure  can  ncvnr  please,  and  that  content  is  not  lo  be 
much  envied,  when  it  has  no  other  pnucipio  than  it^norance  of 
good. 

This  gloomy  tranquilhly,  which  some  may  call  fortitade,  and 
others  wisdom,  was,  1  believe,  for  a  long  time  to  be  very  fre- 
quently found  in  these  dens  of  poverty :  every  man  was  toa- 
tcol  to  live  like  his  neighbours,  and  never  wandering  from  hooB, 
saw  no  mode  of  life  preferable  to  his  own,  except  ai  the  houae 
of  the  laird,  or  Um  laird's  nearest  retalioos,  whom  he  coiutdar- 
ed  u  a  fuperior  order  of  beiojs,  to  whow  luxuries  or  hooours 
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he  had  no  preteosions.  But  the  end  of  (his  reverence  and  sub- 
mission seems  now  approaehing  ^  the  Highlanders  have  leameil 
that  there  are  countries  less  bleak  and  barren  than  their  own, 
where,  instead  of  working  for  the  laird,  every  man  will  till  hb 
own  ground,  and  eat  the  prodaoe  of  his  own  labour.  Great  nam- 
bers  have  been  induced  by  this  discovery  to  go  every  year  ibr 
some  time  past  to  America.  Macdonald  and  Maeleod  of  Side 
have  lost  many  labourers,  but  Raarsa  has  not  been  forsaken  byi 
single  inhabitant. 

Bona  is  yet  more  rocky  and  barren  than  Raarsa,  and  Ihoogb 
it  contains  perhaps  four  thousand  acres,  is  possessed  only  by  a 
herd  of  cattle  and  the  keepers. 

I  find  myself  not  very  able  to  walk  upon  the  mountains,  but 
one  day  I  went  out  to  see  the  walls  yet  standing  of  an  ancient 
chapel*  In  almost  every  island  the  superstitious  votaries  of  the 
Romish  church  erected  places  of  worship,  in  which  the  draoei 
of  convents  or  cathedrals  performed  the  holy  oflBces ;  hot  by  the 
active  zeal  of  Protestant  devotion,  almost  all  of  them  have  sunk 
into  ruin.  The  chapel  of  Raarsa  is  now  only  considered  as  the 
burying  place  of  the  family,  and  I  suppose  of  the  whole  island. 

We  would  now  have  gone  away  and  left  room  for  others  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  this  little  court ;  but  the  wind  detained  us 
till  the  12th,  when,  though  it  was  Sunday,  we  thought  it  proper 
to  snatch  the  opportunity  of  a  calm  day.  Raarsa  acconipaoied 
us  in  his  six-oared  boat,  which  he  said  was  hiscoach-and-six.  It 
is  indeed  the  vehicle  in  which  the  ladies  take  the  air  and  pay 
their  visits,  but  they  have  taken  very  little  care  for  accommodi- 
tions.  There  is  no  way  in  or  out  of  the  boat  for  a  woman,  but 
by  being  carried  ;  and  in  the  boat  thus  dignified  with  a  pompous 
name,  there  is  no  seat  but  an  occasional  bundle  of  straw.  Tbus 
we  left  Raarsa ;  the  seat  of  plenty,  civility,  and  cheerfulnessi 

We  dined  at  a  public  house  at  Port  Re  ;  so  called  becauseoae 
of  the  Scottish  kings  landed  there,  in  a  progress  through  the 
Western  Isles.  Raarsa  paid  the  reckoning  privately.  We  then 
got  on  horseback,  and  by  a  short  but  very  tedious  journey  caoe 
to  Kingsburgh,  at  which  the  same  king  lodged  after  he  binded. 
Here  I  had  the  honour  of  saluting  the  far-famed  Miss  Fion 
Macdonald,  who  conducted  the  Prince,  dressed  as  her  maid, 
through  the  English  forces  from  the  island  of  Lewes;  and,  whci 
she  came  to  Skic,  dined  with  the  English  officers,  and  left  bff 
maid  below.  She  must  then  have  been  a  very  young  lad/; 
she  is  now  not  old ;  of  a  pleasing  person,  and  elegant  behaviour. 
She  told  me  that  she  thought  herself  honoured  by  my  fisil: 
and  I  am  sure  that  ivhatever  regard  she  bestowed  on  mc  was 
liberally  repaid.  "  If  thou  likest  her  opinions,  thou  wilt  piai« 
her  virtue."    She  was  carried  to  London,  but  dismissed  widh   J 
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out  a  trialy  and  (Mne  down  with  Malcolm  Macleod,  againat 
whom  suflScieot  evidence  could  not  be  procured.  She  and  hor 
husband  are  poor,  and  ar&  going  to  try  their  fortune  in  America; 

Sic  reium  rolritur  orbit. 

At  Kingsburgh  we  ^ver6  very  liberally  feasted,  and  I  slept 
ih  the  bed  in  which  the  PHnce  feposed  in  his  distress;  the 
sheets  which  he  used  were  never  put  to  any  meaner  offices,  bat 
were  wrapped  tip  by  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  at  last,  accord- 
ing to  her  desito,  were  laid  round  her  in  her  grave.  These  are 
not  Whigs. 

On  the  13th,  travelling  partly  on  horseback  where  we  could 
not  row,  and  partly  on  foot  where  we  could  not  ride,  we  came 
to  Dunvegan,  which  I  have  described  already.  Here,  though 
poor  Macleod  had  been  left  by  his  grandfather  overwhelmed 
with  debts,  we  had  another  exhibition  of  feudal  hopitality* 
There  were  two  stags  in  the  house,  and  venison  came  to  the 
table  every  day  in  its  various  forms.  Macleod,  besides  his 
estate  in  Skie,  larger  I  suppose  than  some  English  counties,  ia 
proprietor  of  nine  inhabited  isles ;  and  of  his  islands  uninhabited 
1  doubt  if  he  very  exactly  knows  the  number.  I  told  him  that 
be  was  a  mighty  monarch.  Such  dominions  fill  an  EngKshmaa 
with  envious  wonder ;  but  when  he  surveys  the  miked  ificruiltains, 
gnd  treads  the  quaking  muur,  ami  wandonr  over  the  Wild  regions 
of  gloomy  barrenness;  his  wonder  may  continue,  but  his  envy 
cfeases.  The  unprofitableness  of  these  vast  domains  can  be  con-^ 
cteived  only  by  the  means  of-positive  instances.  The  heir  of  Col, 
an  island  not  far  distant^has  lately  told  me  how  wealthy  he  should 
be  if  he  could  let  Bumi  another  of  his  islands,  for  two-pence 
Halfpenny  an  acre ;  and  Macleod  has  an  estate,  which  the  sur- 
veyor reports  to  contain  eighty  thousand  acres^  reirted  at  six 
hundred  pounds  a  year. 

While  we  were  at  Dunvegan  the  wind  was  high,  and  the  rain 
yiotent,  so  that  we  were  not  able  to  put  forth  a  boat  to  fish  in 
the  sea,  or  to  visit  the  adjacent  islands,  which  may  be  seen  from 
flie  hou«e ;  but  we  filled  up  the  time  as  we  could,  sometimes  by 
talk,  sometimes  by  reading.    I  have  never  wanted  books  in  the 

isle  of  Skie. 

We  were  invited  one  day  by  the  Laurd  aj^d  Lady  of  Muck^ 
mie  of  the  Western  islands,  two  miles  long  and  three  quartera 
of  a  mile  high.  He  has  half  his  isUnd  in  his  own  culture,  smd 
upon  the  other  half  live  one  hundred  and  fifty  dependents,  who 
not  only  live  upon  the  product,  but  export  com  sufficient  for  the 
payment  of  their  rent. 

Lady  Macleod  has  a  son  and  four  daughters;  they  have  lii 
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long  in  England,  and  ha^e  the  language  and  nwiaert  of  English 
ladies.  We  lived  with  them  very  easily.  The  hospitality  of 
this  remote  region  is  like  that  of  the  golden  age*  We  hare 
found  ourselves  treated  at  every  house  as  if  we  came  to  conier 
a.  benefit. 

We  were  eight  days  at  Dunvegan ;  but  we  took  the  first  op- 
portunity which  the  weather  afibrded^  after  the  fint  days,  of 
going  away,  and,  on  the  Slst,  went  to  Ulinish,  where  we  were 
well  entertained,  and  wandered  a  little  after  euriositiea.  Id  the 
afternoon  an  interval  of  calm  sunshine  courted  us  out  to  see  a  eave 
on  the  shore  famous  for  its  echo.  When  we  went  into  the  bo^ 
one  of  our  companions  was  asked  in  Erse,  by  the  boatmeuywho 
they  were  that  came  with  him  ?  He  gave  us  characters,  I  aii|h 
pose,  to  our  advantage,  and  was  aaked,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Highlands,  whether  I  could  recite  a  long  series  of  anoestonl 
The  boatman  said,  as  I  perceived  afterwards,  that  they  heard 
the  cry  of  an  English  ghost.  This,  Boswell  says,  disturbed  hiao. 
We  came  to  the  cave,  and  clambering  up  the  rocks,  came  to  an 
arch,  open  at  one  end,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  thirty 
broad  in  the  broadest  part,  and  about  thirty  high.  There  was 
no  echo;  such  is  the  fidelity  of  report;  but  I  saw  what  I  had 
never  seen  before,  muscles  and  whilks  in  their  natural  state 
There  was  another  arch  in  the  rock,  open  at  both  ends. 

Sept.  23d.  We  removed  to  Talisker,  a  house  occupied  by  Mr. 
Maclcod,  a  lieutenant  coIqucI  io  tiic  Dutch  service.  Talisker  has 
been  long  in  the  possession  of  this  gentleman,  and  therefore  has 
a  garden  well  cultivated  ;  and  what  is  here  \ery  rare,  is  shaded 
by  trees ;  a  place  where  the  imagination  is  more  amused  cannot 
easily  be  found.  The  mountains  about  it  are  of  a  great  height, 
with  waterfalls  succeeding  one  another  so  fast,  that  as  one  ceases 
to  be  heard  another  begins.  Between  the  mountains  there  it  a 
small  valley  extending  to  the  sea,  which  is  not  far  off,  beating 
upon  a  coast  ver}^  difficult  of  access. 

Two  nights  before  our  arrival  two  boats  were  driven  upon 
this  coast  by  the  tempest :  one  of  them  had  a  pilot  that  knew 
the  passage,  the  second  followed,  but  a  third  missed  the  true 
course,  and  was  driven  forward  with  great  danger  of  being 
forced  into  the  vast  ocean,  but  however  gained  at  last  soiae 
other  island.  The  crews  crept  to  Talisker,  almost  lifeless  with 
wet,  cold,  fatigue,  jnd  terrour,  but  the  lady  took  care  of  them. 
She  is  a  woman  of  more  than  common  qualifications;  haviog 
travelled  with  her  husband  ;  she  speaks  four  languages. 

You  find  that  all  the  islanders,  even  in  these  recesses  of  life, 
are  not  barbarous.  One  of  the  ministers  who  has  adhered  to  us 
almost  all  the  time  is  an  excellent  scholar.  We  have  now  with 
ua  the  young  Laird  of  Co/,  who  is  heir,  ])erhaps,  to  two  hun- 
dred square  «i\\e%  o{  \axk&.    U^  b%&  first  studied  at  Aberdeeo, 


and  nftCTWsrds  gone  lo  Hwtfoniihire  to  leirn  agriculture,  beinf^ 
much  impressed  with  the  desire  of  improvement :  be  lik«wi« 
has  ihe  notions  of  a  chief,  and  keeps  a  piper.  At  Madeod's 
the  bagpipe  always  played  while  we  were  dining. 

Cnl  has  undertaken,  by  permission  of  the  waves  and  wind,  U> 
carry  us  about  several  of  the  islands,  trilh  which  he  is  acquainted 
enough  to  show  us  whate\*cr  curious  is  given  by  nature  or  left 
by  antiquity ;  hot  we  grew  afraid  of  deviating  from  our  way 
home,  lest  wc  should  be  shut  up  for  months  upon  some  litUc 
nroluberanco  of  rock,  thni  just  appears  above  the  sea,  and  per- 
haps is  scarcely  marked  upon  a  map. 

You  remember  tlie  Doge  of  Genoa,  who  being  asked  what 
struck  him  most  at  Ihc  French  court?  answered,  "  MyseIC" 
I  cannot  think  many  things  here  more  likely  lo  affect  the  fancy 
than  to  soe  Johnson  ending  his  sixty-fourth  year  in  the  wilder- 
oess  of  Ihe  Hebrides.  But  now  I  am  here,  it  will  gratify  me 
Tcry  little  to  return  without  seeing,  or  doing  my  best  to  see 
what  ihoao  places  afford.  I  have  a  desire  to  instruct  myself  in 
the  whole  system  of  pastoral  life:  but  1  know  not  whether  I 
shall  be  able  to  perfect  the  idea.  However  I  have  many  pic- 
tures in  my  mind,  which  I  could  not  have  hed  without  Ibi) 
journey,  and  should  have  passed  it  with  great  pleasure  had  you 
and  master,  and  Queeney  been  in  the  party.  We  should  have 
excited  the  attention  and  enlarged  the  obsm'ation  of  e.ich  olliei 
and  obtained  many  pleasing  topics  of  future  conversation.  As 
il  is,  I  travel  with  my  mind  loo  mucli  at  home,  and  perliaps 
miss  many  things  worthy  of  observation,  or  pass  them  with 
transient  notice  ;  so  tliat  the  imago*,  fur  want  of  the  re<imprca- 
sion  which  discussion  and  comparison  produce,  easily  fade  away  : 
but  I  keep  a  book  of  remarks,  and  Boswell  writes  a  regular 
journal  of  our  travels,  which,  [  think,  contains  as  much  of  what 
I  aay  and  do  as  of  all  other  occurrences  together ;  <*  for  such  & 
faithful  chronicler  is  Griffith." 

I  hope,  dearest  Madam,  you  are  equally  careful  to  report 
proper  memorials  of  all  that  happens  lo  you  and  your  family^ 
and  then  when  wc  meet  wo  shall  tell  our  stories.     I  wish  yiM 
had  gone  this  summer  in  your  usual  splendour  lo  Brighibelm^  J 
stone. 

Mr.  Thrale  probably  wooden  how  I  live  all  this  lin 
out  sending  lo  him  for  money.     Trivelling  in  Scotland  is  d 
enough,  dearer  in  proportion  to  what  Ihe  country  afibrds  tl 
in  Kngland ;  hut  residence  in  the  isles  is  uoexpensivc.     Coa 
pany  is,  I  think,  considcre<I  as  a  supply  of  pleasure,  and  a  r  " 
to  that  icdiousnosa  of  life  whieh  is  felt  in  every  plaee,  ele 
or  rude.     Of  wine  and  punch  they  are  very  lilKra^  Cor  tbey  , 
them  cheap:  but  a.s  there  is  no  cnstomhoiue  on  the  iatand.  ihirr 
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c«n  hkrdljr  be  coaudend  as  smaf^lcn.     Tbeir  punch  ii  n 

iviihoui  lemoDH  ur  any  nibKiihitc. 

Their  Uble*  nre  Tiiry  plralirul ;  but  i  very  Dtce  tnan  tfoulil 
uot  bt  pampcrGd.  As  Ihcjr  have  no  mett  iMit  is  they  kill  tt, 
ihvy  are  olili^  (o  lire  while  il  bit*  upon  ih«  ume  li^h. 
They  kill  a  sh«pp,  nx)  «ei  moUoa  boiled  and  roast  on  the  table 
lofrethcr.  Thry  hare  fish  both  of  the  *a  and  af  the  btooks; 
but  they  cm  hardly  coneeirc  thai  it  requim  any  Mure.  To 
>auce  in  funeral  they  arc  stnni^rs;  now  and  'hrn  butter  is 
melted,  hut  I  dart;  not  always  take,  leM  I  idioiild  nfeod  by  di>- 
Ijkin);  it.  Barley  brolh  in  a  eoiiilsnt  dish,  and  is  made  (Vc)!  in 
every  houM,  A  stranfjpr,  if  he  ii>  pnidcnt,  will  lecure  his  sltare, 
lor  it  b  not  ceriiin  that  he  will  bi-  able  lo  Mt  any  thin|E  clae. 

Their  meat  bcin^  often  newly  killed  is  rery  (ouf^,  and  u 
QOthin^  i:i  suflii'ienlly  ttibdoed  hy  Ihc  ftrv,  is  nut  easily  to  be 
eaten.  Carving  ia  here  a  very  laborious  employment,  for  Ibe 
knives  are  never  whctlcrl.  lablc  knives  are  not  of  long  sub> 
stistence  in  the  Hi(;hlanda;  every  man  while  arms  went  a  r^u- 
lar  part  of  dress,  had  his  knife  and  fork  appendant  to  his  dirii. 
Knives  they  niwv  lay  upon  the  table,  but  the  handlei  are  apt  10 
ihon~  that  ihey  have  been  in  other  hands,  and  the  blades  have 
neither  brightness  nor  edge. 

Of  silver  there  is  no  want ;  and  it  will  last  lon^,  for  il  ia  never 
cleaned.  They  are  a  nation  just  riaing  from  barbarity  ;  long 
Ronlonted  with  necessariu,  now  somewhat  studious  of  coa*«- 
nience,  but  not  vet  arrived  at  delicate  discriminations.     Thatfil 
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The  houses  of  inferior  genUemeii  are  rery  small,  and  every 
room  serves  many  purposes.  In  the  bed-rooms,  perhaps,  are 
laid  up  stores  of  different  kinds ;  and  the  parlour  of  the  day  is 
a  bed  room  at  ui^t«  In  the  room  which  I  inhabited  lijit,  about 
fourteen  feet  square,  there  were  three  chests  of  drawers,  a  long 
chest  for  larger  clothes,  two  closet  cupboards,  and  the  bed.  Their 
rooms  are  commonly  dirty,  of  which  they  seem  to  have  little 
sensibility,  and  if  they  had  more,  clean  floors  would  be  difficultly 
kept,  where  the  first  step  from  the  door  is  into  the  dirt  They 
are  very  much  inclined  to  carpets,  and  seldom  fail  to  lay  down 
something  under  their  feet,  better  or  worse,  as  they  happen  to 
be  furnished. 

The  Highland  dress  being  forbidden  by  law,  is  very  little 
used ;  sometimes  it  may  be  seen,  but  the  English  traveller  is 
struck  with  nothing  so  much  as  the  nxidite  despies  of  the  com- 
mon  people. 

Skie  is  the  greatest  island,  or  the  greatest  but  one,  among  the 
Hebrides.  Of  the  soil  I  have  already  given  some  account ;  it  is 
generally  barren,  but  some  spots,  are  not  wholly  unfruitful.  The 
gardens  have  apples  and  pears,  cherries,  strawberries,  rasberries, 
currants,  and  gooseberries,  but  all  the  fruit  that  I  have  seen  is 
small.  They  attempt  to  sow  nothing  but  oats  and  barley.  Oats 
constitute  the  bread  corn  of  the  place.  Their  harvest  is  about 
the  beginning  of  October ;  and  being  so  late,  is  very  much  sub- 
ject to  disappointments  from  the  rains  that  follow  the  equinoir. 
This  year  has  been  particularly  disastrous.  Their  rainy  season 
lasts  fsom  autumn  to  spring.  Thej  have  seldom  very  hard 
frosts ;  nor  was  it  ever  know  that  a  lake  was  covered  with  ice 
strong  enough  to  bear  a  skater.  The  sea  round  them  is  always 
open.  The  snow  falls,  but  soon  melts;  only  in  1771,  they  had 
a  cold  spring,  in  which  the  island  was  so  long  covered  with  it, 
that  many  boats,  both  wild  and  domestic,  perished,  and  the 
whole  eountry  was  reduced  to  distress^  from  which  I  know  not 
if  it  is  even  yet  recovered. 

The  animals  here  are  not  remarkably  small ;  perhaps  they 
recruit  their  breed  from  the  main  land.  The  cows  are  some- 
times without  horns.  The  homed  and  unhorned  cattle  are  not 
accidental  variations,  but  different  species ;  they  will,  however, 
breed  together. 

October  Sd,  the  wind  is  now  changed,  and  if  we  snatch  the 
moment  of  opportunity,  an  escape  from  this  island  is  become 

fracticahle ;  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  reception,  yet 
long  to  be  again  at  home. 

You  and  my  master  may  perhaps  eipeet,  after  this  descrip- 
tion of  Skie,  some  account  of  myself.  My  eye  is,  I  am  afraid, 
pet  fully  recovered ;  my  ears  aif  not  ipended  $  my  nerves  seem 
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to  grow  weaker,  and  I  have  been  otherwise  oot  as  well  as  I 
sometimes  am,  bat  think  myself  lately  better.  This  dimate 
perhaps  is  not  within  my  degree  of  healthy  latitude. 

Thus  I  have  given  my  most  honoured  mistress  the  story  of 
me  and  my  little  ramble.  We  are  now  going  to  some  other 
isle,  to  wlttt  we  know  not;  thowind  will  tell  us.    1  am,  ftc  ' 

LETTEfc  XXV^TO  MSB.  THEALE. 

Kiiq,  Oct  15,  1773. 

Dearest  Mad am^— Though  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Tbrale, 
yet  having  a  little  more  time  than  was  promised  me,  I  siKMild  not 
suffer  the  messenger  to  go  without  some  token  of  my  duty  to  my 
mistress,  who,  I  suppose,  expects  the  usual  tribute  of  intdli- 
gence,^  tribute  which  I  am  not  very  able  to  pay. 

October  3dy  after  having  been  detained  by  storms  nuny  days 
in  Skie,  we  left  it,  as  we  thought,  with  a  (air  wind  :  but  a  violent 
gustv  which  Bos.  had  a  great  mind  to  call  a  tempest,  forced  ift 
into  Collf  an  obscure  island  ;  on  which 

nulla  campis 


Arbor  xstiva  recreatur  aura. 

There  is  literally  no  tree  upon  the  island ;  part  of  it  is  a  sandy 
waste,  over  which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  travel  in  dry  weather, 
and  with  a  really  high  wind.  It  seems  to  be  little  more  than  one 
continued  rock,  covered  from  space  to  space  with  a  thin  layer  of 
earth.  It  is,  however,  according  to  the  Highland  notion,  veiy 
populous,  and  life  is  improved  beyond  the  manners  of  Skie ;  fortiie 
huts  are  collected  into  little  villages,  and  every  one  has  a  small 
garden  of  roots  and  cabbage.  The  laird  has  a  new  house  built  by 
his  uncle,  and  an  old  castle  inhabited  by  his  ancestors.  The 
young  laird  entertained  us  very  liberally  ;  he  is  heir,  perhaps,  to 
three  hundred  square  miles  of  land,  which,  at  ten  shillings  an 
acre,  would  bring  him  uinety-six  thousand  pounds  a  year.  He 
is  desirous  of  improving  the  agriculture  of  his  country :  and, 
in  imitation  of  the  Czar,  travelled  for  improvement,  and  worked 
with  his  own  hands  upon  a  farm  in  Hertfordshire,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  your  uncle  Sir  Thomas  Salusbury.  He  talks  of 
doing  useful  things,  and  has  introduced  turnips  for  winter  fodder. 
He  has  made  a  small  essay  towards  a  road. 

Coll  is  but  a  barren  place.  Description  has  here  few  oppor- 
tunities of  spreading  her  colours.  The  difference  of  day  and 
night  is  the  only  vicissitude.  The  succession  of  sunshine  to 
rain,  or  of  calms  to  tempests,  wc  have  not  known ;  wind  and 
rain  have  been  our  only  weather. 

At  last,  after  about. nine  days,  we  hired  a  sloop,  and  having 


e- 
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l>iii  in  il  all  niglit,  with  lucli  ucco  mm  ado  lions  as  these  mlsen- 
ble  vcMcU  un  afford,  were  landed  yeilerduy   on  the  isle  of 
"  :  from  which  wc  «x|)ect  an  easy  passage  into  Scotland.    I 
ick  in  a  «hip.  hul  recover  by  lyinR  down. 
1 1  have  not  fp)od  licallh  ;  1  do  not  find  thtt  travelhnt;  much 
B  mc.     My  nights  are  flatulent,  ihouf^h  not  in  the  utmost dc* 
;  and  I  have  a  ncakncas  in  my  knees,  which  makes  me 
J  unahle  lo  walk, 
^ray,  dear  Madam,  let  me  have  a  long  letter.     I  am,  &c. 


w.TTe.n  XXVI.— TO  miis.  rnitALE. 

lDTrr«i7,  Oct.  34,  1773. 
HoNovHr.i)  Mistress — My  last  letters  to  you  and  my  dear 
master  ivcre  written  from  Mall,  the  third  island  of  the  Hebrides 
in  rx  lent.     There  is  no  post,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  of  a 
gentleman's  jm.^sd^  Io  Ihc  main  land. 

In  Mull  wc  weit  iiun&nod  iivo  dsys  by  the  weather :  on  the 
third  we  jjot  no  horseback,  and  ofior  s  journey  dilScuit  and 
tedious,  over  rocks  naked  and  valleys  untraciod.ihcou^h  b  coun- 
try of  barrenness  and  solitude,  we  came  almost  in  the  dark,  to  the 
•easide,  weary  and  dejected,  having  met  with  nolhinf^bul  water 
falling  from  (he  mountains  that  coulil  raise  any  image  of  del ipht. 
Our  company  was  the  young  Laird  of  Col  «nd  his  servant.  Col 
made  every  Maclean  open  his  house  where  be  came,  and  supply 
us  with  horses  when  we  d(.-pane<l ;  bill  the  horse*  of  this  country 
arc  small,  and  1  was  not  mounted  lo  my  ivish. 

At  the  Ka  side  wc  found  the  ferry-boat  departed  ;  if  it  had 
been  where  il  was  espcctod,  the  wind  was  against  ua,  and  tite 
hour  was  laic,  nor  was  it  very  desirable  to  cross  the  scs  in  dark- 
ness with  a  small  boat.  The  captain  of  n  sloop  that  had  been 
driven  thither  by  ihc  Morms,  saw  our  dislrVM,  and  a*  we  were 
hesitating  and  deliberating,  sent  his  boat,  which  by  Col's  order 
(rsnsporied  us  lo  the  isle  of  "  t/lva  "  We  wero  mtroduced  to 
Mr,  Macquarry,  the  head  of  a  small  clan,  wbtnw  ancestors  have 
reigned  in  Ulva.  beyond  memory :  but  who  has  redure>l  himself 
by  his  negligQQCc  and  folly,  lo  the  necGssity  of  selling  this  vena 
rahic  patrimony. 

On  the  next  morning  tve  paaaed  the  strait  to  /ncA  Kenneth,  tn  i 
island  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  less  tliio  half  a  miln  broad  ;  ia  J 
which  Kenneth,  a  Scottish  saint,  estahlish<-d  a  small  clerical  <uil-  i 
lege  of  which  tlie  chapel  walla  arc  still  standing.     At  this  pbca 
I  lieheld  a  scene  which  I  wish  you  aud  my  master  and  Quecney 
bad  partaken. 
_    The  only  family  on  tha  island  b  that  of  Sir  Allan,  tbo  chief 
Bif  ihe  aneient  and  nqmemia  don  of  Maclean ;  the  dan  which 
■    Vol.  VI. — 3  0 
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claims  (he  iecood  p\»(x,  yicldiPK  only  ift  MacJouald  in  ita 
line  of  battle.  Sir  Alleo,  a  Chicfiaio,  a  barooci,  unl  a  miIcBv^ 
inhabit)  in  this  inaulated  desert  a  thatchni  hut  iviili  no  cbtme 
ber«.  Youni;  Cul,  who  owns  liim  a>  hix  ckief,  ami  «vhade  cM- 
sin  was  his  lail)'t  twd,  1  believe,  given  hioi  some  notice  of  oiir 
viait  i  he  received  us  with  the  soldier's  frankncv  and  (he  ^;Bnlle> 
man's  cleKBHct.-,  and  introducud  un  to  his  dauKhlcn,  two  yauag 
ladiea  who  have  not  (vantod  education  suitable  lu  ilivir  bfllbf 
and  who  in  lltcir  coltof^,  neilhcr  fi>re»t  tboir  dignity,  oor  ^ 
fecled  to  remember  il.     Do  not  you  wish  to  Ii3tc  been  wiib  IMJ 

Sir  Allan's  affairs  are  ia  disorder  by  the  fault  of  hi»  aaMi- 
tura  ;  and  ivhile  he  fortiM  w>mu  achcnit.-  for  rctneviog  tlnn,  IM 
has  retreated  hither. 

When  our  saluUlitins  wer«  over,  lie  i>)i<>wed  us  the  hitad, 
We  walked  uncovered  into  tlie  ctiajtel,  and  sat'  in  the  rci 
ruin  the  eiicLts  of preclpitatu  reformation.  TheAoor  U  a 
with  ancient  gravestones,  of  which  the  inwriplioiu  aro  not  oov 
legible ;  and  without, somu  of  the  chit^f  finMim  (till  continue  tfca 
rif;hlof  8C[)tilture.  The  all nr  is  not  yvt  quite  demuliahcd ;  h» 
sido  it,  on  thr  richi  hide,  i^  aj  bass  relief  of  the  Virgin  wttbbM 
child  and  on  angel  hovering  over  her.  On  the  other  side  tin 
stands  n  hnndbelt,  which,  though  it  has  no  clapper,  ncilhv 
Presbyterian  bigotry  nor  barbarian  uautonnewi  has  y«t  tnklBi 
away.  The  chapel  i*  ihirty-cighl  feet  lonj;  and  eighteen  hmik 
BoNwell,  uho  is  very  pioua,  went  into  il  at  night  to  pM$m^|| 
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1  with  a  itiin  layer  of  moulil,  on  the  ;:nus  of  which  a  few 
B  somelimcs  fed.  We  then  eanns  hack,  and  timed.  I 
I  psrt  of  thn  Dflernoon  in  reniiine,  and  in  the  evening  otir 
t  laijies  played  on  her  harpsichord,  ai]d  Boswell  auil  Co) 
'  a  raci  with  ihc  other. 
It'the  19th,  WR  pcrnuadvd  Sir  Allai)  to  hunch  hia  boat 
k  and  go  with  usiolcolmkill,  where  the  first  isreat  preacher 
'm'llianity  lo'lhc  Scots  built  a  church,  nnd  sci'led  a  monas- 
p  In  our  way  we  sioppeil  lo  examine  a  rcry  uncnmmon 
KBD  thr  coast  of  Mull.  Wo  hail  some  difficulty  lo  make 
Wky  over  the  vast  masiies  of  broken  rock?)  thai  lie  before  the 
■Ke,  and  ut  the  mouth  were  embarrassed  with  stones  which 
fees  had  accumulated,  as  at  Bri>;hthelm.Htone  ;  but  as  we  ad- 
wcri  we  reached  a  floor  of  soft  sand,  and  as  we  left  the  l^bt 
lind  ns,  walked  along  n  very  spacious  cavity,  vaulted  over 
uiwith  an  arch  almost  regular,  by  which  a  mountain  wa> 
tained,  at  least  a  very  lufty  rock.  From  this  ma^ificent 
■n  went  u  narrow  pasMgo  to  the  riE;ht  liand,  which  we  en* 
Blwilb  a  candle;  and  Ihouf^h  it  was  obstructed  with  great 
B,  ctambcrct  over  them  loa  second  expansion  of  the  cave, 
Kich  their  lies  a  )(reat  w|uxre  stone,  which  might  aerreaa  a 
B  The  ajr  here  was  very  warm,  but  not  oppressive,  and 
Himc  of  the  eandic  continued  pyramidal.  The  cave  goes 
ftrd  to  an  unknoivn  extent,  but  wu  were  now  one  hundred 
Vfixty  yards  under  {ground ;  wc  had  but  one  candle,  and  had 
Wbeat^  of  any  that  went  further  nml  came  back ;  we  thete- 
•  thought  it  prudent  to  return. 

Boin^  forward  in  our  boat,  tve  came  to  a  cluster  of  rocks, 
ick  and  horrid,  which  ^ir  Allan  chose  lor  the  place  where  he 
luld  eat  his  dinner.  We  climbed  till  we  got  scats.  The  stores 
iBOpcned,  and  the  repast  taken. 

~B  then  entered  the  boat  again  ;  the  night  came  upon  us ;  the 
e ;  the  sea  swelled ;  and  Boswell  desired  to  be  set  on  dry 
i  :  we  however  pursued  our  navigation,  and  passed  by  te- 
t  little  islands  in  the  silent  solemnity  of  faint  moonsbiu, 
j  little,  and  hearing  only  the  wind  and  Ihc  water.  Atbst 
Bached  the  island  ;  the  ^'encrable  seat  of  ancient  aanctilj ; 
)  secret  piety  reposed,  and  where  fallen  greatness  was  re- 
id*.  The  island  has  no  house  of  entertainment,  and  we  man- 
f  made  our  bed  in  a  farmer's  barn.  The  description  I  hope 
Ire  yoa  another  time.    1  am,  fee. 

LETTtB  XXVn.— TO  MRS.  THRAt.E. 

CJiobiir^,  Not.  13,  ITTS. 
^AKCST  Madam — Among  the  posaibilitie*  of  eril  wliidi 
Biagiaation  suggested  at  this  distance,  I  in\S9Q&  \W. x<i\s\0^ 
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has  really  happened.  I  never  had  much  hope  of  a  will  in  your 
favour,  but  was  willing  to  believe  that  no  will  would  have  been 
made.  The  event  is  now  irrevocable,  it  remains  only  to  bear 
it.  Not  to  wish  it  had  been  different  is  impossible ;  but  as  the 
wish  is  painful  and  without  use,  it  is  not  prudent,  perhaps  not 
lawful,  to  indulge  it.  As  life,  and  vigour  of  mind,  and  sprigfat- 
liness  of  imagination,  and  flexibility  of  attention,  are  given  us 
for  valuable  and  useful  purposes,  we  must  not  think  ourselves  jt 
liberty  to  squander  life,  to  ennervate  intellectual  strength,  to 
cloud  our  thoughts,  or  fix  our  attention,  when  by  all  this  expense 
we  know  that  no  good  can  be  produced.  Be  alone  as  little  as 
you  can ;  when  you  are  alone,  do  not  suffer  your  thoughts  to 
dwell  on  what  you  might  have  done  to  prevent  this  disappoiot- 
ment.  You  perhaps  could  not  have  done  what  you  imagine, 
or  might  have  done  it  without  effect.  But  even  to  think  in  the 
most  reasonable  manner,  is  for  the  present  not  so  usefiil  as  not 
to  think.  Remit  yourself  solemnly  into  the  hands  of  God,  and 
then  turn  your  mind  upon  the  business  and  amusements  which 
lie  before  you.  "All  is  best,'*  says  Chcne,  **as  it  has  been, 
excepting  the  errors  of  our  own  free  will.'*  Burton  concludes 
his  long  book  upon  Melancholy  with  this  imf>ortant  precept: 
"  Be  not  solitary;  be  not  idle."  Remember  Chene's  position, 
and  observe  Burton's  precept. 

We  came  hither  on  the  ninth  of  this  month.  I  long  to  come 
under  your  care,  but  for  some  days  cannot  decently  get  awaj. 
They  con^atnlnt^  our  return  as  if  we  had  been  with  Phippsor 
Banks ;  I  am  ashamed  of  their  salutations. 

I  have  been  able  to  collect  very  little  for  Queeney's  cabinet; 
but  she  will  not  want  toys  now  she  is  so  well  employed.  1 
wish  her  success;  and  am  not  without  some  thought  of  becom- 
ing her  school  fellow.     I  have  got  an  Italian  Rasselas. 

Surely  my  dear  Lucy  will  recover ;  I  wish  I  could  do  her 
good.  I  love  her  very  much ;  and  should  love  another  godchiU, 
if  I  might  have  the  honour  of  standing  to  the  next  baby.  I 
am  &c. 

LETTER  XXVIII.— TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

Edinburgh,  Nov.  18, 1773. 

My  Dearest  Mistress — This  is  the  last  letter  that  ]  shill 
write ;  while  you  are  reading  it,  I  shall  be  coming  home. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  your  boy ;  but  you  must  not  thinl: 
that  I  will  love  him  all  at  once  as  well  as  I  love  Harry,  ibr 
Harry  you  know  is  so  rational.     I  shall  love  him'  by  d^ipiees. 

Poor,  pretty,  dear  Lucy  !  Can  nothing  do  her  good  .^  I  am 
sorry  to  lose  her.    But  if  she  must  be  taken  irom  us,  let  as  re- 


r  with  confidcDce  into  the  hinds  of  Him  who  knows,  . 
>  onJy  knows,  tvhat  ta  best  both  for  us  and  her. 
Do  not  suffer  yourself  to  bo  dejecleJ.  Resolution  and  diti- 
f^oce  will  supply  all  that  n  waotic);,  aod  sU  that  is  lost.  But 
if  your  hcatlh  should  be  impaired,  I  know  not  wherr  to  find  a 
•nbstitute.  I  shall  have  no  mistms;  Mr.  I'hrale  will  have  no 
wife;  anil  the  little  flock  will  have  no  mother. 

I  \<ntf;  to  he  homo,  and  have  taken  ■  place  in  the  coach  for 

Monday )  I  hope  therefore  lo  be  in  London  on  Friday  the 

^96ih,  in  the  evening.     Please  to  let  Mrs.  WilUuns  knoW' 


UTTKR  XXIX.— TO  THE  SAME. 


Lich&eld,  June  33,  I77s. 
,  Dkar  Madam — Now  I  hope  you  are  tliinkioKt  shall  I  have 
k  letter  to-day  from  LitchBeld  ?  Something  of  a  Kttcr  you  will 
have;  liow  else  can  I  rxpect  that  you  should  write?  and  the 
morniug  on  which  1  should  miasa  letter  would  b«  a  momiitg.ot' 
uneasiness,  notwithstanding  all  that  would  be  said  or  done  by 
the  sisters  of  Stowhill,  who  Oo  and  say  whatever  good  they  can. 
They  give  me  good  words,  and  cherries,  and  strawberries. 
Lady  ****  and  her  mother  and  sister  wetv  visiting  there  yester- 
day and  Lady  ****  took  her  tea  before  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Cobb  is  come  to  Miss  Porter's  this  afternoon.     Ivliss 

A —comes  httle  near  me.     Mr.  Langly  of  Ashbourne 

was  here  to-day,  in  his  way  to  Btnningham ;  and  every  body 
talks  of  you. 

I1)e  Udies  of  the  Amicable  Society  wfi  to  walk  in  a  few  days, 
from  the  town-hall  to  tlie  c*tbcdnl  to  procession  lo  hear  «  ser- 
toon.  They  walk  in  linen  gowns,  and  each  has  a  stick  with  an 
acorn;  but  for  the  acorn  they  could  give  no  reason,  till  I  told 
them  of  the  civic  crown. 

f  have  just  had  your  sweet  letter,  and  am  gled  that  yott  are 
to  be  at  the  regatta.  You  know  how  little  I  love  to  have  you 
left  out  of  any  shiniog  pert  of  life.  You  have  every  right  lo 
diatinctioD,  and  should  therefore  be  distioniished.  You  will 
see  a  show  with  philcaophic  superiority,  ana  thcrelore  may  see 
itiafely.  It  t>  easy  lo  ulk  of  sitting  at  home  contenred,  when 
others  an  seeing  or  making  shows.  But  not  to  have  beeo 
whore  it  is  supposed,  and  seldom  supposed  falsely,  that  all 
would  go  if  they  could :  to  be  able  to  say  nothing  nbeo  every 
one  is  talking ;  to  have  no  opiniOD  when  every  one  is  judging; 
to  hear  exdamstioDS  of  npture,  without  power  to  depn»s ;  to 
.  lisien  to  falsehoods  witboat  ri^t  lo  oenlndici,  is,  after  all,  a 
.  MMa  of  tempotwy  inferiority,  ia  wfaith  the  miiid  it  nibar  bar- 
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I  hope  to  nnffc  tu  the  walk,  and  row  upon  the  mter, 
d  devour  fruil  from  Ihs  tnll, 

Pr.  Tiylor  wants  lo  he  K>rdcnmg.     He  means  to  buy  n  piece 
iT  crotinil  in  Ihc  neighbourhood,  aud  surround  il  with  a  wall, 
^nd  build  u  gardener's  house  upon  it,  and  have  fruit,  and  be 
p|ipy.     Moch  happiness  it  will  not  bring  him;  but  what  can 
IC  do  belter?  If  I  had  money  enoujrh,  what  would  I  do  ?  Per- 
npa,  if  you  and  master  did  not  hold  mc,  I  mi^ht  go  to  Cairo, 
knd  duwii  ihi^  Red  Sea  lo  Bengal,  and  take  a  ramble  in  India. 
•Would  this  bo  beller  Ihan  building  and  planting?  It   would   , 
surely  give  more  variety  lu  the  eye  and  more  amplitude  to  the 
mind.     Half  fourteca  tliousand  would  tend  me  out  to  see  other  | 
form<i  of  cxiateDCG,  and  bnng  me  back  to  deirribe  ihem. 
I  answer  this  the  day  on  whicb  I  had  yours  of  the  Uih,  that  it  j 
B  the  lllb.     I/ct  Die  know  when  it  comes.     I  am,  &c. 

I.ETTKH  XXXI.— TO  MHS.  THKA1.E. 

I-ichfieU.  Aup.  3,  ins. 

Madam — I  dined  to  day  at  Stowhill,  and  am  come  away  to 

>rJie  my  letter.     Never  surely  was  I  such  a  writer  before.     Do 

'Ou  keep  my  letters?  I  am  nut  of  your  opinion,  that  I  shall  not 

Bfce  lo  read  them  hereafter-,  for  thouj;h  iherc  is  in  them  not 

Knuch  history  of  mind,  or  any  Uiing  else,  they  will,  I  hope, 

ulways  be  in  some  degree  Ihe  records  of  a  pure  and  blameless 

Ffriendsliip,  and  in  fomc  hours  of  languor  and  sadness  may  re- 

I -five  Ihc  memory  of  more  cheerful  times. 

Why  you  should  suppose  yourself  not  desirous  hereafter  t« 
read  the  bislury  of  your  own  mind,  I  do  not  see.  Twelve 
years,  on  wliich  you  now  look  as  on  a  vast  expanse  of  lifo,^ 
will  probably  hi-  passed  over  uniformly  and  smoothly,  witki 
very  little  perception  of  your  progress,  and  with  Terr  few 
remarks  upon  the  way.  The  accumutaljou  of  knowledfte 
which  you  promise  to  yourself,  by  which  the  future  Is  to  look 
bock  upon  the  present  with  the  superiority  of  manhood  to  io- 
iaacy,  will  perhaps  never  be  attempted,  or  never  will  bo  made; 
ind  you  will  find,  as  millions  have  found  before  you,  ihit  forty- 
fivc  hat  made  little  sensible  addition  lo  thiily-thrce. 

As  the  body  after  a  certain  time  gains  no  increase  of  )>eigbl, 
and  liltle  of  slrcnj^h,  then  is  likewise  ■  period,  though  more 
variable  by  eslcmal  causes,  when  the  mind  commonly  ailoins 
its  stationary  point,  and  very  Ihtle  advances  lis  powers  of  r^ 
floclion,  juilgmcnl,  and  r^iucinatioa.  The  body  may  ac()uire 
'  new  modes  of  motion,  or  new  d«Kterities  of  mechanic  opera- 
tions;  but  its  original  strength  receives  not  impravement ;  the 
1  mind  may  be  slontd  with  new  languages,  or  new  leieneea,  but 
'  9  power  of  tKinking  renuius  nearly  the  same,  and  uuleu  it 
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lie  that  his  early  learned  much  perhaps  seldom  makes,  with 
regard  to  life  and  manners,  much  addition  to  his  knowledge ; 
not  only  because  as  more  is  known  there  is  less  to  learn,  but 
because  a  mind  stored  with  images  and  principles  turns  inwards 
for  its  own  entertainment,  and  is  employed  in  settling  those 
ideas  which  run  into  confusion,  and  in  recollecting  those  which 
are  stealing  away ;  practices  by  which  wisdom  may  be  kept, 
but  not  gained.  The  merchant  who  was  at  first  busy  in  ac* 
quiring  money,  ceases  to  grow  richer  from  the  time  when  he 
makes  it  his  business  only  to  count  it. 

Those  who  have  families  or  employments  are  engaged  in 
business  of  little  difficulty,  but  of  great  importance,  requiring 
rather  assiduity  of  practice  than  subtility  of  speculation,  occu- 
pying the  attention  with  images  too  bulky  for  refinement,  and 
too  obvious  for  research.  The  right  is  already  known;  what 
remains  is  only  to  follow  it.  Daily  business  adds  no  more  to 
wisdom  than  daily  lessons  to  the  learning  of  the  teacher.  But 
of  how  few  lives  does  not  stated  duty  claim  the  greater  part  ? 

Far  the  greater  part  of  human  minds  never  endeavour  their 
own  improvement.  Opinions  once  received  from  instructioQ,  or 
settled  by  whatever  accident,  arc  seldom  recalled  to  examina- 
tion ;  having  been  once  supposed  to  be  right,  they  are  never 
discovered  to  be  erroneous,  for  no  application  is  made  of  any 
thing  that  time  may  present,  either  to  shake  or  to  confirm  them. 
From  this  acquiescence  in  preconceptions  none  are  wholly  free; 
between  fear  of  uncertainty,  and  dislike  of  labour^  every  one 
rests  while  he  might  yet  go  forward  ;  and  they  that  were  wise 
at  thirty-three  are  very  little  wiser  at  forty-five. 

Of  this  speculation  you  are  perhaps  tired,  and  would  rather 
hear  of  Sophy.  I  hope  before  this  comes  that  her  head  will  be 
easier,  and  your  head  less  filled  with  fears  and  troubles^  which 
you  know  are  to  be  indulged  only  to  prevent  evil^  not  to  in- 
crease it 

Your  uneasiness  about  Sophy  is  probably  Unnecessary  ;  and 
at  worst  your  own  children  are  healthful,  and  your  affairs  pros* 
perous.  Unroingled  good  cannot  be  expected  ;  but  as  we  may 
lawfully  gather  all  the  good  within  our  reach,  we  may  be  allow^ 
to  lament  after  that  which  we  lose.  I  hope  your  losses  are  at 
an  end,  and  that  as  far  as  the  condition  of  our  present  existence 
permits,  your  remaining  life  will  be  happy.    I  am,  &c. 

LETTER  XXXIQ.— TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

Lidifield,  March  35, 1776. 

D£ AR  Madam — ^This  letter  will  not,  I  hope,  reach  you  many 
days  before  me ;  in  a  distress  which  can  be  so  little  relieved 
nothing  remains  for  a  frieud  but  to  come  and  partake  it 
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Poor  dew  sweet  Ultla  boy  :  When  I  read  ibe  MUr  UutJ 
to  Mra.  Aston,  the  nid,  "Such  a  death  it  llie  next  lo  iruis 
titm."  Yet  however  I  may  cuuriace  myKlf  of  ibii,  the  Inn 
era  in  my  oyei ;  and  yet  1  could  not  tore  him,  aa  you  lored 
him.  Dor  reckon  upon  him  for  a  future  comfort  as  you  utd  his 
IJUhcr  reckoned  upon  him. 

He  is  gone,  and  we  are  going !  We  could  not  have  crijoyed 
bin)  long,  and  shall  not  long  be  separated  from  him.  lie  hs> 
probably  escaped  many  such  pan^  as  you  an:  now  feeling. 

Kolhing  remains,  but  that  with  humble  confidence  we  resign 
ounelres  to  Almighty  goodness,  and  fall  down  without  irreve- 
rent murmurs,  before  the  Sovereign  Distributer  of  good  end  evt), 
with  hope  that  though  sorrow  endureth  fora  night,  yet  joy  may 
come  in  tho  morning. 

1  have  known  yoii.  Madam,  too  long  to  think  that  you  wsnl 
any  arguments  for  submission  to  the  Supreme  Will ;  nor  caa  my 
consolation  have  any  effect  but  that  of  showing  that  1  wtshjo 
comfort  you.  Whst  can  bo  done,  you  must  do  for  yourself. 
Remember,  first,  that  your  child  is  happy  ;  and  then,  that  he  U 
safe,  not  only  from  the  ilUof  this  wurld,  but  those  more  fortnt- 
dable  dangers  which  cilcnd  their  mischief  lo  eternity.  You 
have  brought  into  the  world  a  rational  being;  have  seen  him 
happy  during  the  little  life  thnt  has  been  granted  him  ;  and  can 
have  no  doubt  but  that  his  happiness  is  now  permanent  and  im- 
mutable. 

When  you  have  obtained  by  prayer  such  tranquillity  as  na- 
ture will  admit,  force  your  altcution,  as  you  can,  upon  yoor  ec* 
customed  duties  and  accustomed  entertainments.  You  can  do 
no  more  for  our  dear  boy  :  but  you  must  not  therefore  think 
less  on  those  whom  your  attention  maj*  make  6tler  for  the  piece 
to  which  he  is  gone.  I  am,  dearest,  dearest  Madam,  your  most 
tfiectionalc  humblo  servant. 

LETTER  XXXIV.— TO  lUS.  TUBALK. 

Sept. «,  mr. 

DxAREsT  Ladt — It  is  trite  lliat  I  have  loitered,  and,  what 
is  worse,  loitered  with  very  little  pleasure.  The  time  has  run 
away,  as  most  time  runs,  without  account,  without  use,  without 
memorial.  But  to  say  this  of  a  few  weeks,  though  ool  pleasing, 
might  be  borne  ;  But  what  ought  lo  be  the  regret  of  him  who 
in  a  few  days,  will  have  so  nearly  the  same  to  say  of  sixly-eighl 
yean?  But  complaint  is  vsin. 

If  you  hsvp  noihinft  to  say  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis,  what  can  occur  lo  me  in  little  cities  and  petty  towns ; 
a  places  which  we  have  both  seen,  tad  of  which  no  descriptieit 
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is  wanted  ?  I  hiTe  left  part  of  the  company  with  which  you 
dined  here,  to  come  and  write  this  letter ;  in  which  I  have  no- 
thing to  telly  but  that  my  nights  are  very  tedious.  I  cannot  per* 
suade  myself  to  forbear  trying  something. 

As  you  have  now  little  to  do,  I  suppose  you  are  pretty  dili- 
gent at  the  Thralina ;  and  a  very  curious  collection  posterity 
will  find  it  Do  not  remit  the  practice  of  writing  down  occur- 
rences as  they  arisCi  of  whatever  kind|  and  be  very  punctual  in 
annexing  the  dates.  Chronology^  you  know,  is  the  eve  of  his- 
tory ;  and  every  man's  life  is  of  imporiance  to  himself  Do  not 
omit  painful  casualties,  or  unpleasing  passagesi  they  make  the 
variegation  of  existence  and  there  are  many  transactions,  of 
which  I  will  not  promise  myself  with  JBneas  etKmeottmmefni* 
nisse  juvaUt.  Yet  that  remembrance  which  is  not  pl^«ant 
may  be  useful.  There  is,  however,  an  intemperate  attention  to 
slight  circumstances  which  is  to  be  avoided,  lest  a  great  part  of 
life  be  spent  in  writing  the  historv  of  the  rest.  Every  day  per- 
haps has  something  to  be  noted,  but  in  a  settled  and  uniform 
course,  few  days  can  have  much. 

Why  do  I  WQte  all  this,  which  I  bad  no  thought  of  when  I 
b^un  ?  The  Thralina  drove  it  all  into  my  head.  It  deserves, 
however,  an  hour's  reflection,  to  consider  how,  with  the  least 
loss  of  time,  the  loss  of  what  we  wish  to  retain  may  be  pra* 
vented. 

Do  not  neslect  to  write  to  me,  for  when  a  post  comes  empty 
I  am  really  disappointed. 

Boswell,  I  believe,  will  meet  me  here.  I  am  dearest  Lady, 
your,  &c. 

LETTER  XXXV.— TO  MRS.  THRALB. 

licUUld,  Oct  3»  1777. 

Dear  Madam*— This  is  the  last  time  that  I  shall  write,  in 
this  excursion,  from  this^plice.  To-morrow  I  shall  be,  I  hope, 
at  Birmingham ;  from  which  place  I  shall  do  my  best  to  find  the 
nearest  way  home.  I  come  home,  I  think,  worse  than  I  went ; 
and  do  not  like  the  state  of  my  health.  But,  trive  kodie,  make 
the  roost  of  life.  I  hope  to  get  better,  and— sweep  the  cobwebs. 
But  I  have  sad  nif^ts.  Mrs.  Ashton  hu  sent  me  to  Mr.  Greene 
to  be  cured. 

Did  you  see  Foote  at  Brighthelmstone  ?— Did  you  think  he 
would  so  soon  be  gone  ?— -Life,  says  FalstaS*,  is  a  shuttle.  He  was 
a  fine  fellow  in  his  way ;  and  the  world  is  really  impoverished 
by  his  sinking  ikM-ies.  Murphy  ought  to  write  his  life,  at  least 
give  to  the  world  a  Footeiana-    Now,  will  any  of  his  centem- 
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poraries  l>cn-ail  iiini :  Will  i^niua  ch>a|pi  hia  ux  to  weep  {  ; 
would  really  liave  lib  life  wriUcn  wUh  Jilifcnce. 

ll  will  be  [Jiojicr  for  mc  lo  work  pretty  diligently  now  for 
somotimr.  I  hope  lo  get  throuK*>i  ttioii^h  to  imiojr  nocks  have 
jiasseii.     Liitlo  lives  *ad  liltk  criiicism*  may  wrve. 

lUvinE  been  >a  llic  counUy  »o  Wg,  with  very  liltbs  to  de- 
tain me,  I  am  rather  glad  to  look  homewardi.     1  am,  fcc. 
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OotabcT  13, 
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Dlar  Madam— TcA  I  do  la«-c  lo  hear  from  you. 
{ireiiy  kind  Ullera  as  yoj  send,     Unt  it  f^ircs  me  great  1' 
to  Jind  that  my  maatcr  miwca  mc.     1  bc^rii  to  wish  myvHt'ii 
you  more  th;in  I  tHohM  do  if  I  were  wanted  less.     It  is  a 
thing  to  slay  aivay  till  one's  comjiany  is  desired,  but  not  » 
to  al.iy  after  il  is  desired. 

You  know  I  have  some  work  fo  do.  I  did  not  set  to  it  very 
8000  ;  and  if  I  should  t(0  op  to  l^ondon  with  nothing  done,  whtt 

would  be  be  said,  but  Ihal  I  wa<i tvlio  c.iti  lell  ^ttat?  I  ibcrv 

fore  slay  till  1  can  bring  up  sonicihiog  to  slop  ihcir  mouths,  antl 
then 

Though  I  am  still  nl  Ajtlilwurnc,  I  rective  your  dear  Icltwi 
that  come  to  Lichfield,  and  you  continue  that  direction,  lor  1 
think  lo  ^et  thither  aa  toon  as  I  can. 

One  of  Ihc  does  died  yesterday,  and  I  am  afraid  her  ftwi 
will  he  slarvt:d  ;  1  wish  Miu  Thinle  had  it  lo  nurse :  but  lUBi 


favourite,  would  say  that  I  am  a  good  writer  too. — Anek'io  sono 
pitlore.  To  sit  down  so  onen,  with  nOlhiog  to  uy ;  to  say 
something  so  often,  almost  without  consciousness  of  saying,  and 
without  ioy  remembrance  of  having  said,  is  a  power  of  ivhieh  I 
will  not  Tiolale  my  modesty  by  bouling;  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  every  body  has  it. 

Some,  when  they  wrtle  to  their  friends,  are  all  afieclion ; 
some  are  wise  and  sententious;  some  strain  their  powers  for 
efforts  of  gaiety;  some  write  news,  and  aoms  write  secrets; 
but  to  mike  a  letter  without  aflectioii,  without  wisdom,  without 
gaiety,  without  news,  and  without  a  secret,  is,  doubtless,  the 
great  epistolic  art. 

In  a  man's  letten,  you  know,  madam,  his  soul  lies  naked  ; 
his  letters  are  only  the  mirror  of  his  breast ;  whatever  passes 
within  him  is  shown  undisguised  in  its  natural  process ;  nothing 
is  inverted,  nothing  distorted ;  you  see  systems  in  their  elements ; 
you  discover  actions  in  their  motives. 

Of  this  great  truth,  sounded  by  the  knowing  to  the  ignorant, 
and  so,  echoed  by  the  ignorant  to  the  knowing,  what  evidence 
have  yoD  now  before  you  ?  Is  not  my  soul  laid  open  in  thesb 
veracious  pages?  Do  not  you  see  me  reduced  to  my  first  prin- 
ciples? this  is  the  pleasure  of  corresponding  with  a  friend, 
where  doubt  and  distrust  have  no  place,  and  every  thing  is  said 
as  it  is  thought.  The  original  idea  is  laid  down  in  its  simple 
purity,  and  all  the  supervenient  conceptions  are  spread  over  it, 
stratum  ntper  stratum,  as  they  happen  to  tie  formed.  These 
are  the  letters  by  which  souls  are  united,  and  by  which  minds 
naturally  in  unison,  move  each  oilier  as  they  arc  moved  them- 
selves. I  know,  dearest  lady,  that  in  the  perusal  of  this,  such 
in  the  consanguinity  of  our  intellects,  you  will  be  touched  as  I 
am  touched.  1  have  indeed  concealed  nothing  from  you,  nordu 
I  expect  ever  to  repent  of  having  thus  opened  my  heart.  I 
am.  Sic. 

LKTTER  XXSVm.— TO  THE  SAME. 

November  10, 1777. 
Dear  Madak — And  so,  supposing  that  I  might  come  to 
town  and  neglect  to  give  you  notice,  or  thioking  some  other 
stnngfl  thought,  but  certainly  thinking  wrong,  you  fall  to  writ- 
ing about  me  to  Tom  Davtes,  as  if  he  could  tell  you  any  thing 
that  I  would  not  have  you  know.  As  soon  as  I  came  hither  1. 
let  you  know  of  my  arrival ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  J  am 
summoned  to  Brighthelmstone  through  storms,  md  cold,  inil 
dirt,  and  all  (he  hvdships  of  wintry  joumeyi.  You  knosr  my 
natural  dread  of  all  those  evils :  yet  to  show  my  mtster  in  ex- 
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■tnple  of  compliance,  tail  to  Irt  you  know  bow  much  1 
lo  Me  you,  inil  lo  boul  liow  lidle  I  gin  my  to  diietM 
{turpoM  is  lo  be  wilh  you  on  Friday. 

1  sm  lorry  for  poor  Ntzzy,  and  hopo  abs  will  in  tin* 
be  better;  I  hope  the  same  tor  mynelf.  The  nsjuveaeseeoMr 
of  Mr.  Sense  ^ivu  us  both  msoa  to  hope,  and  tnerefora  boa 
of  us  rejoice  at  his  recovery.  I  wish  him  well  bandes  m  a 
friend  to  my  roasler. 

I  am  just  come  home  Trom  not  seeing  my  Lord  Mayor*! 
bhow,  but  1  mi;[ht  have  seen  at  least  part  of  it.  Bat  1  fUrt 
Mits  Wesley  and  her  brolhera ;  the  acnds  her  oomplimeris- 
Mrs.  Williams  is  come  home,  1  think  a  very  little  belter. 

Every  body  was  an  enemy  to  that  wig.  Wc  will  bum 
it,  and  geldnink;  for  what  is  joy  without  drink.  Wagen 
are  laid  in  tho  city  about  our  success,  which  is  yet,  as  the 
French  call  it,  problematical.  Well,  but  seriously  I  ihipk  I 
shall  be  icUd  to  see  you  in  your  own  hair;  but  do  no!  take  KM 
much  time  in  combing,  and  twisting,  and  paperiog,  and  oniM- 
perine.  and  curling,  and  frizzing,  and  powdering,  and  gettinf 
out  the  powder,  with  all  the  other  operalioos  re(|uired  to  IM 
citllivalion  of  a  head  of  hair;  yet  let  it  be  combed  at  least  onee 
in  three  months,  on  the  quarter- da y.-^I  could  wish  it  migtti  be 
combed  once  at  least  in  six  weekit;  if  1  were  lo  indulgv  tnj 
wishes,  but  what  are  wishes  without  hopen,  I  should  bney 
the  operation  performed — one  knows  not  when  one  has  e 
•--perhaps  every  momtng.     I  am,  dearest  Lady,  your,  li 
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Aitiboume,  June  I4i|  11 
Deah  M.\dau — Your  account  of  Mr.  Thrale's  illnen  •* 
very  terrible ;  but  when  I  remember  that  he  seems  to  btve  il 
peculiar  to  hia  constitution,  that  whalevcr  distemper  he  has,  ht 
always  has  his  head  affected,  I  am  less  frighted.  The  seizure 
W8S,  I  think,  not  apoplectical,  but  hysterical,  and  therefore  not 
dangerous  to  life.  I  would  have  you  however  consult  audi 
physicians  as  you  think  you  can  be»t  trust.  Broomfield  ■eems 
to  have  done  well,  and  by  his  practice  appears  not  to  m 
apoplexy.  This  is  a  solid  and  fundamental  eomfort.  I  r 
wr  Dr.  Manigli,  an  Italian  physician,  whose  seizure  was  more 
violent  than  Mr.  Thrale's,  for  he  fell  down  helpless,  but  his  case 
was  not  considered  is  of  much  danger,  and  he  went  safe  honrt, 
and  is  now  a  professor  at  Padua.  His  fit  was  considered  as  oely 
hysterical. 

1  hope  Sir  Pbilip,  who  franked  your  letter,  comforts  you  u 


well  as  Mr.  Sewanl.  If  I  eon  comfort  you,  1  tviU  com*  to 
you;  but  1  hope  you  are  now  no  longer  in  want  of  any  help  to 
be  happy.     I  am,  Sic. 

The  Doctor  sends  his  conplimentsi  he  in  one  of  the  people 
that  are  growing  old. 

LETTER  XL.— TO  UUS.  THBALB. 

Athboume,  June  14,  1779. 
DcAH  Mauah — How  near  we  aro  all  to  oxtrcme  danger. 
We  are  merry  or  sad,  or  busy  or  idle,  and  forget  (hat  death  is 
horering  round  us.  Vou  are  a  dear  Lady  for  writing  again. 
The  case,  as  you  row  describe  it,  is  worse  than  I  conceivod  it, 
when  I  read  your  first  letter.  It  is  slitl  however  not  apoplectic, 
but  seems  to  have  something  worse  than  hysterical,  a  tendency 
to  a  palsy,  which  I  hope  however  is  now  over.  I  am  gtad  that 
you  nave  Heberden,  and  hope  we  are  all  safer.  I  am  the  more 
alarmed  by  this  violent  seizure,  as  I  can  impute  it  to  no  wrong 
practices,  or  intemperance  of  any  Lind,  and  therefore  know  not 
bow  any  defence  or  preservative  can  be  obtained.  Mr.  Thralc 
has  certiiinly  lesi  exercise  than  when  ho  followed  the  faxes,  but 
he  is  very  far  from  unwicliIncM  or  inactivity,  and  further  still 
irem  any  vicious  or  dangerous  excess.  I  fancy,  however,  he 
will  do  well  to  ride  more. 

Do,  dear  Madam,  let  me  know  every  post  how  ho  goes  on. 
Such  sudden  violence  ia  very  dreadful ;  we  know  not  by  what 
it  is  let  kioxe  upon  us,  nor  by  what  its  effects  are  limited. 

If  my  coming  can  either  assist  or  divert,  or  be  useful  to  any 
purpose,  let  mc  but  know.     I  will  soon  be  with  you. 

Mrs.  Kennedy,  Queeney's  Baucis,  ended  last  week  a  lang 
lUe  of  diMase  aud  poverty.  Sh<i  had  been  married  about  fifty 
years. 

Dr.  Taylor  is  not  much  amiss,  hut  altvays  complaining,     t* , 
am,  &c. 

LKn-EH  XU.— TOMILTIIIl.\Li!;. 

LicliKey,  June  33,  1779. 
DtAK  Sib — To  »how  how  well  I  think  of  your  heslth.  1 
have  lent  you  a  hundred  pounds  to  keep  for  mc.  ll  will  come 
within  one  dav  of  quarter  day,  and  that  day  you  must  give  me. 
I  came  by  it  in  a  very  uncommon  manner,  and  would  not  cod- 
found  it  with  the  rest. 

My  wicked  mistress  talks  u  if  she  thought  it  possible  Jbr  m» 
_  le  bo  indiSere&t  or  ncgtigeot  about  your  health  or  hen.     If  !-■ 
ftwaU  hava  done  uy  good,  I  had  oot  dolayed  an  boar  to  o 
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to  youy  Mid  I  wilt  come  xetj  soon  to  try  if  mj  adviM  can  \m 
of  any  tiie,  or  my  company  of  any  entertaiomant. 

What  can  be  done«  vou  must  do  for  yoanalf ;  do  not  loi  any 
uneasy  thou|;ht  aettle  in  your  mind.  ChearfiihnH  ami  asafciaa 
are  your  great  remedies.  Nothing  is  for  fhe  mneaeiil  worth 
your  anxiety.  VUrite  ImH  is  one  of  the  great  mlea  of  heallb. 
I  believe  it  will  bo  Mod  to  ride  often^  bot  ile¥er  to  wearioew, 
for  weariness  is  itBelf  a  temporary  resolution  of  the  nems,  and 
is  therefcnpa  to  be  avoided.  Labour  is  tnmm  epatimiad  lo 
faligue ;  eierrise  iaiaboor  uaed  only  while  it  prbduees  , 

Above  allf  keep  your  mind  quiet ;  do  not  think  witlT 
ness  even  of  jfouf  health ;  but  think  on.  sueh  things  as  may 
pkue  without  too  much  agiCatton ;  among  wbieh  Iliopai8|4|pt 
Sir,  your,  ius.  ' 

LETTEB  XUL— TO  UBS.  THBALE. 

Deae  Madax-^Ou  Sunday  I  dined  with  poor  Lawianee, 
who  is  deafer  than  ever.  When  he  was  told  that  Dr.  Moisy 
visited  Mr.  Thralc,  he  inouired  for  what?  and  said  thcra  was 
nothing  to  be  done  which  Nature  would  not  do  for  herselC  Oa 
Sunday  evening  I  was  at  Mrs.  Vesy's,  and  there  was  inqoiiy 
about  my  master,  but  I  told  them  all  good.  There  was  Dr. 
Bernard  of  Eton,  and  we  made  a  ndise  all  the  evening;  and 
there  was  Pepys,  and  Wraxal  till  I  drove  him  away.  And  I 
have  no  loss  of  my  mistress^  who  laughsi  and  frisks,  and  froJief 
it  all  the  long  day,  and  never  thinks  of  poor  Colin. 

If  Mr.  Thrale  will  but  coatinue  to  mend,  we  shall,  I  hopCy 
come  together  a^in,  and  do  as  good  things  as  ever  we  did ;  bot 
perhaps  you  will  be  made  too  proud  to  heed  me,  and  yet  as  I 
have  often  told  ybu,  it  will  not  be  easy  for  you  to  find  such 
another. 

Queeney  has  been  a  good  girl,  and  wrote  me  a  letter ;  if 
Burney  said  she  would  write,  she  told  you  a  fib.  She  writes 
nothing  to  me.  She  can  write  home  fast  enough.  I  have  a  good 
mind  not  to  let  her  know,  that  Dr.  Bernard,  to  whom  I  had 
recommended  her  novel,  speaks  of  it  with  great  commendatioo, 
and  that  the  copy  which  she  lent  me  has  been  read  by  Dr. 
Lawrence  three  times  over.  And  yet  what  a  gypsy  it  is.  Sba 
no  more  minds  me  than  if  I  were  a  Brangton.  Fray  speak  ta 
Queeney  to  write  again. 

I  have  had  a  cold  and  a  cough,  and  taken  opium,  and  think  I 
am  better.  We  have  had  very  cold  weather;  bad  riding  weathar 
for  my  master,  but  he  will  surmount  it  all.  Did  Mia.  Broma 
make  any  r^y  to  your  comparison  of  business  with  solitude, 
or  did  you  qmla  down  her  ?  I  am  mtich  pleased  to  think  that 
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Mrs.  Cotton  thinks  me  worth  a  frame,  and  a  place  upon  her 
wall ;  her  kiodncss  was  hardly  witliln  my  hope ;  but  lime  (too 
womlerful  lliin^s.  All  my  fear  is,  thai  u  I  sliotilil  come  again, 
my  print  w'otild  he  taken  down.     I  fear  I  shall  never  hold  il. 

Who  dine*  wiih  you?  Do  you  see  Dr.  Woodward  or  Dr. 
Harrinj^on  ?  do  you  go  lo  the  house  where  they  wnle  for  the 
myrtle  ?  Vou  arc  at  all  [ilact^  of  high  resort,  and  brin^  home 
hearts  by  do/^m;  while  I  am  Kelcing  for  something  to  lay 
about  men  of  whom  I  know  noihiti|i;  but  their  verses,  and  some- 
times very  little  of  ihem.  Now  1  have  l]c|i;un,  however,  I  do 
not  dcspoir  of  making  an  end.  Mr.  Nichols  holds  (hat  Addisoii 
is  ihe  moat  taking  of  all  thai  I  have  done.  I  doubt  tbey  wUt 
not  be  done  before  you  come  away. 

Now  you  think  yourself  Ihe  first  writer  in  the  world  for  ) 
letter  shout  nothing.  Can  you  write  such  a  letter  as  this?  ^^ 
miscellaneous  with  such  noble  disdain  of  regularity ;  like  Shak^ 
pearc's  works,  such  graccfu)  negligence  of  tranlition.  like  (he 
ancient  enthusiaalK  '■:  The  pure  voice  of  natuic  and  of  friendship. 
Now  of  whom  shall  I  proceed  to  «))rsk  ?  Of  whom  but  Mr*. 
Montague?  Having  mentioned  Sliakspeare  and  Nature,  does 
not  the  name  of  MoniaRiic  force  itself  upon  mc?  Such  were  Ih6 
transitions  of  Ihe  ancients,  which  now  seem  abrupt,  becaun  tbo 
jnlcrmediate  idea  is  lost  to  modern  understandings.  I  wish  her 
name  had  conneelctl  itself  with  friendship;  but,  ah  Colin,  thy 
hopes  ara  in  vain!  One  thing  however  la  left  me,  I  have  stilt 
to  complain  ;  but  1  hope  I  shall  not  complain  much  while  you 
have  any  kindness  for  me.  I  am,  dearest  end  dearest  madam, 
your,  &c. 
•    I^oiulon,  April  11,  1T80, 

L&TTRR  XLIII.— TO  MltS.  TURAUi. 

DsAatsr  Madam — Mr.  Thrale  never  will  lin  abttinenlly 
till  hs  can  persuade  himself  to  abstain  by  rule.  I  lived  on 
polslocs  on  Friday,  and  on  spinach  lo-day  ;  but  I  have  had,  I 
am  afraid,  loo  many  dinners  of  bte.  1  look  physic  too  both 
days,  and  hope  to  iiist  to-morrow.  When  he  comes  bom*  we 
will  shame  bim,  and  Jubb  shall  acold  him  into  regularity.  I 
am  itlad,  however,  that  he  is  always  one  of  lh«  company,  and 
that  my  dear  Queeuey,  is  again  another.  Encourage  as  you  can 
the  musical  girl. 

Noihing  is  more  common  than  mutual  dialikn  where  mii> 
lual  approbation  is  ptrticularly  expected.  There  is  often,  on 
both  sides,  a  vigilance  not  over  benevolent ;  and  as  atteotioo  K 

■  tlrongly  excited,  so  thai  nothing  drop*  unheaded.  any  iliflirrenci 
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9IUII.  roor  j>ioore,  the  Fabulist 
Mrs.  MonU^ue^s  long  stay  ac;; 
convenient.  You  would,  by  yoi 
panion  ;  and  she  is  parpluribus^ 
find  variely  in  one, 
'  At  Mrs.  Ord's  I  met  one  Mrs. 
i  ^jtaX  spirit,  tnd  some  consciousn 

had  a  contest  of  gallantry  an  houi 
of  the  company,  that  at  Ramsay'i 
they  would  have  pitted  us  again. 
Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  who  com 
Monboddo,  snd  Sir  Joshua,  and  I 
The  Exhibition,  how  will  you 
The  Exhibition  is  emi:iently  spic 
keeping,  and  grace,  and  cxprcssic 
ficial  excellence.     The  apartment 
tures,  for  the  sake  of  a  sky-tight, 
there  we  dined^  and  I  sat  over  as;: 
See  how  I  live  when  I  am  not  ui 
am.  &c. 
I»ondon,  May  ],  1780. 

l.ETTbU  XLIV.— TO 


Dear  Madam — To  the  qucstii 
consternation  ?  it  may  with  truth 
was  impressed,  for  no  body  was  si 

On  Friday,  the  good  Protestant! 
at  the  summons  of  Lord  George  G 
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the  licentiousness  ol' (he  populace ;  anO  liia  Lanl»hip  Ireslcd  it 
as  a  very  slight  irrcf;ularity.     On  Tuesday  ni^ht  they  pulled 
down  Fielding's  house,  and  hiirnt  his^otls  in  the  street.  They 
had  ^Ued,  on  Monday,  on  Sir  Goorge  Savile's  hou>e,  bul  the 
buildiiiff  nas  saved.     On  Tuesday  evcnine;,  losvinf;;  PieJdinc'a 
ruins,  tney  went  to  Ncw^raie,  to  demand  their  rompanions  ivho  ■] 
had  been  sei/xd  demolishing  the  chapel.     The  keeper  cuuld  not  J 
release  ihcm  but  by  the  Mayor's  permission,  whicn  he  wem  lol 
uk  ;  at  his  relurn  he  found  all  the  prisoners  released,  and  New-'l 
gate  in  a  blsKC.     They  then  went  to  Bloomsluiry ,  and  fastened! 
upon  t^rd  Maosrield's  house,  which  they  pulled  down;  and  aij 
for  his  ^oods,  ihey  totally  burnt  theni.     They  have  Kince  f:on»J 
to  CaenivQod,  bul  a  ^lard  was  thci'e  before  Ihcm.     They  plun>  J 
dered  some  Capisls,  I  ihiuk,  ami  burnt  a  mass  house  in  Moor- J 
fields  the  same  night,  T 

On  Wednesday,  I  walked  with  Dr.  !>col  to  look  at  Nen-^le,  * 
id  found  it  in  ruins,  wiih  the  lire  yet  f^lowinj;.  As  I  went  by,  ' 
..le  Proleslanls  were  plundcrin};  the  ScMions- house  at  the  Old- 
Bailey.  There  were  not.  I  believo,  a  hundred  ;  bul  Ihey  did 
their  work  at  leisure,  in  full  security,  without  sentinels,  without 
trepidation,  as  men  lawfully  employed,  in  full  day.  Such  is  the 
eowardicc  of  a  rummerciul  place.  On  Wednesday  they  broke 
open  (he  Fleet,  and  the  KingN-ilcnch,  and  the  Marshalsea.  and 
^Voud-strcet  Compter,  and  Clerlteiiivell  Bridewell,  and  released 
all  the  prisoneM. 

At  night,  ihey  act  fire  to  the  Fleet,  and  to  the  KingVBench, 
and  I  know  not  how  many  other  places  ;  and  one  might  see  the 
glare  of  conflagration  Itll  the  sky  from  many  parts.  The  sight 
was  dreadful.  Sumo  peuple  were  threNlened  ;  Mr.  Strnhan 
advised  mo  to  lake  care  of  myself.  Such  a  time  of  icrrour  you 
liave  been  happy  In  not  seeing. 

The  King  said  in  council,  that  the  magistrates  had  not  done 
Iheir  duty,  but  that  he  would  do  his  own  ;  and  a  proclamation 
was  published,  directing  us  to  keep  our  servants  wiihiu  doors, 
as  the  peace  was  noiv  to  he  fireserved  by  force.  The  soldiers 
were  sent  uut  to  dillerenl  parts,  and  the  town  is  now  at  quiet. 

Wbal  ha^  happened  at  your  houso  you  will  know,  the  harm 
is  only  a  few  butts  of  Ijeer ;  and  1  think  you  may  bo  sure  that  J 
the  danger  i*  over.     There  i«  a  body  of  soldiers  at  St.  Marga-r 
rel's  Hill.  I 

Of  Mr.  Tyson  I  know  nothing,  nor  can  guess  to  what  he  cajtl 
alludo ;  but  I  know  that  a  young  fdliiw  of  little  mora  than  sati 
Toniy  it  naturally  an  unresisted  conqueror  of  hearts.  '  ■ 

Pray  leU  Mr.  Thralc  (hat  1  live  here  and  have  no  fruit,  auc)" 
i/  he  does  not  interpuu:  am  not  likely  to  have  much  ;  but  1  Ihiolt 
h«  migh(  OS  well  give  me  a  liKle.  as  give  all  (o  the  gardener. 

Fray  nukv  my  coinpliniciils to  C^ueeney  and  liurncy.  I  3m,&.c. 
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LETTER  XLV.— TO  MRS.  THBALE. 

Jane  10^  1780L 

Dear  Madam — ^You  have  ere  now  heard  and  read  enoi^ 
to  convince  you,  that  we  have  had  something  to  sufier,  aod 
something  to  fear,  and  therefore  I  think  it  necessary  to  quiet  the 
solicitude  which  you  undoubtedly  feel,  by  telling  you  that  oor 
calamities  and  terrours  are  now  at  an  end.  The  soldiers  are  sta- 
tioned so  as  to  be  every  where  within  call ;  there  is  no  loa^ 
any  body  of  rioters,  and  the  individuab  are  hunted  to  tkeir 
holes,  and  led  to  prison  ;  the  streets  are  safe  and  quiet :  Lord 
George  was  last  night  sent  to  the  Tower.  Mr.  John  Wilkes  wai 
this  day  with  a  party  of  soldiers  in  my  neighbourhood,  to  sein 
the  publisher  of  a  seditious  paper.  Every  body  walks,  and  eats, 
and  sleeps  in  security.  But  the  history  of  the  last  week  woald 
fill  you  with  amazement ;  it  is  without  any  modern  example. 

Several  chapels  have  been  destroyed,  and  several  tnoftnsive 
Papists  have  been  plundered,  but  the  high  sport  was  to  bam 
the  jails.  This  was  a  good  rabble  trick.  The  debtors  and  the 
criminals  were  all  set  at  liberty  ;  hut  of  the  criminals,  as  has 
always  happened,  many  are  already  retaken,  and  two  pirates 
have  surrendered  themselves,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will 
be  pardoned. 

Government  now  acts  again  with  its  proper  force ;  and  we 
arc  all  again  under  the  protection  of  the  king  and  the  la^.  1 
thou<;ht  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  you  and  my  master  to 
have  my  testimony  to  the  public  security  ;  and  that  you  would 
sleep  more  quietly  when  I  told  you  that  you  are  safe.  1  am, 
dearest  lady,  your,  &c. 

LETTER  XLVr.-.TO  THE  SAME. 

London,  April  5, 1781. 

Dearest  Madam — Of  your  injunctions,  to  pray  foryou  aod 
write  to  you,  I  hope  to  leave  neither  unobserved ;  and  I  hope 
to  find  you  willing  in  a  short  time  to  alleviate  your  trouble  bj 
some  other  exercise  of  the  mind.  I  am  not  without  my  part  of 
the  calamity.  No  death  since  that  of  my  wife  has  ever  oppressed 
me  like  this.  But  let  us  remember,  that  we  are  in  the  hands 
of  Him  who  knows  when  to  give  and  when  to  take  away ;  who 
will  look  upon  us  with  mercy  through  all  our  variations  of  ex- 
istence, and  who  invites  us  to  call  on  him  in  the  day  of  trouble. 
Call  upon  him  in  this  great  revolution  of  life,  and  call  with  coa- 
fidence.  You  will  then  find  comfort  for  the  past,  and  support 
for  the  future.  He  that  has  given  you  happioess  in  marriage, 
to  a  degree  of  which,  without  personal  knowledge,  I  should  hart 
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thouehl  the  OescTlplioo  fabulous,  can  give  you  mother  mode  o( 
happiness,  ns  a  tnolher ;  and  at  last  the  happiness  of  losing  ill 
temporal  cares  in  the  thoughts  of  an  eternity  in  Heaven. 

I  Jo  not  exhort  you  to  reason  yourself  into  tranquillity.  We 
must  tirsl  pray,  and  then  laUiiir:  fimt  implore  the  blessing  of 
I'od,  anil  use  those  means  which  he  puis  into  our  hands.  Culti- 
vated ground  has  few  weeds;  a  mind  occupied  by  lawful  busl- 
oeas  has  little  room  for  useless  re|:rct. 

We  read  the  will  to-day ;  but  I  will  not  fill  my  first  letter 
with  any  otlier  account  than  that  with  all  my  zeal  for  your  ad- 
vantaj^c,  1  am  salisticd:  and  that  the  olherexecutors,  more  used 
10  consider  property  than  1,  commended  it  for  wisdom  and  equi- 
ty. Yet  why  should  I  not  lell  you  that  you  have  five  buudred. 
poundi  for  your  Immediile  expenses,  and  two  thousand  poi 
a-year,  with  both  the  houses  and  all  the  goods. 

I^t  us  pray  for  one  another,  thai  the  time,  whether  long' 
thort,  thai  nhall  yet  he  granted  us,  may  be  well  spent ;  and 
>vhcn  this  life,  fthich  at  the  lonKcal  in  very  short,  shall  come  to 
an  end,  a  belief  may  begin  which  shall  never  end.  I  am,  dearest 
Madam,  your,  &c. 

LETTER  M-lTt.— TO  MRS.  THBALE. 

April  7.  ini. 

Dear  M&dam — I  hope  you  begin  lo  find  your  mind  grow 
r.learer.  My  part  of  the  loss  han^  upon  me.  I  hare  knt  a 
friend  of  boundless  kindness  at  an  age  when  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  I  should  fmd  anolhiu-. 

If  you  think  chnni^e  of  place  likely  to  relieve  you,  there  is  ha 
reason  why  you  should  not  go  to  Balh;  the  distances  are  une- 
qual, but  with  regard  to  practice  and  business  they  ar«  the  same, 
h  is  a  day's  journey  from  eitlier  place ;  and  the  post  is  more  ex- 
peditious andesrlain  to  Bath.  Consult  only  your  own  inclina- 
tion, for  there  ia  really  no  other  principle  of  choice.  God  diretit 
and  bless  you. 

Mr.  C has  offered  Mr.  P money,  but  it  was  not 

wsntcd.  I  hope  wc  shall  all  do  all  we  can  to  make  you  less  un- 
happy, and  you  must  do  all  that  you  can  for  yourself.  What 
we,  or  what  you  can  do,  will  for  a  time  be  but  little ;  yet  cer- 
tainly thai  c^amity  which  may  be  considered  an  doomed  to  fall 
inevitably  on  half  mankiod,  is  not  finally  without  alleviation. 

It  b  aometliingformc,  that  u  t  have  not  the  dcacrepitu' 
hare  not  the  callousness  of  old  agn.  1  hops  in,  timo  to  t 
afRieted.  1  am,  &c. 


.    ^  that  you  will  finJ  many  friend 

X  ;,  my  friendship,  be  it  worth  mc 

>clf  certain^  without  much  art 
me  to  repay  the  benefits  that  1 
always  ready  at  your  call.  Om 
are  withdrawn  in  noh'tudey  and 
afraid  of  thinking  on  what  I  hi 
before.  Let  me  have  your 
Quceney. 

The  prudence  and  resolution 
to  your  business  and  your  du 
communicate  it  on  Wednesday 
cd  to  let  me  know  whether  yoi 
ham  (o  receive  you,  or  stay  hen 


LETTER  XLtX  — 

BoIt-< 

D£AR  Madam — I  am  sittinf^ 
to  write  a  narrative  which  wouli 
tenderneas  and  sorrow,  but  whi 
BOW  with  a  careless  glance  of  fi 
minution  of  regard  y  however,  I 
blame  you,  who  may  have  reaso 
^1  I  do  not  blame  myself,  who  hav 

done  you  what  good  I  could,  anc 

I  have  been  disordered  in  the  i 
cd  by  the  usual  methods,  by  i 
rather  lessened  my  dose  of  opiui 
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1  might  try  the  integrity  of  my  faculties^  I  made  in  Latin  verse. 
Thtf  lines  were  not  very  geod,  but  I  knew  them  not  to  be  very 
good  :  I  made  them  easily,  and  concluded  myself  to  be  unimpair- 
ed in  my  faculties. 

Soon  after  I  perceived  that  I  had  suffered  a  paralytick  atrokei 
tliat  my  speech  was  taken  from  me.  I  had  no  pain,  and  so  lit- 
tle dejection.in  this  dreadful  state,  that  i  wondered  at  my  own 
apathy,  and  conaidered  that  perhaps  death  itself,  when  it  should 
come,  would  excite  less  horroor  than  seems  now  to  attend  it. 

In  order  to  arouae  the  vocal  organs,  I  took  two  drams. 
Wine  has  been  celebrated  for  the  production  of  eloquence.  I 
put  myself  into  violent  motion,  and  I  think  repeated  it ;  but  alt 
was  vain.  I  then  went  to  bed,  and  strange  u  it  may  seem,  I 
think,  slept  When  I  saw  light,  it  was  time  to  contrive  whati 
Ahould  do.  Though  God  stopped  my  speech  he  left  me  my 
hand ;  I  enjoyed  a  mercy  which  was  not  granted  to  ny  deaf 
friend  Lawrence,  who  now  perhaps  overlooks  me  as  I  am  writ- 
ing, and  rejoicea  that  I  have  what  he  wanted.  My  first  note  was 
necessarily  to  my  servant,  who  came  in  talking,  and  could  not 
immediately  comprehend  why  he  should  read  what  I  put  inte 
his  hands. 

I  then  wrote  a  card  to  Mr.  Allen,  that  I  might  have  a  discreet 
friend  at  hand  to  act  as  occasion  should  require.  In  penning 
this  note  I  had  some  difficulty ;  my  hand  I  knew  not  how  nor 
why,  made  wrong  letters.  I  then  wrote  to  Dr.  Taylor  to  come 
to  me,  and  bring  Dr.  Heberden,  and  I  sent  to  Dr.  Brocklesby, 
who  is  my  neighbour.  My  physicians  are  very  ft'iendly,  and 
very  disinterosted,  and  give  me  great  hopes,  but  you  may  ima- 
gine my  situation.  I  have  so  far  recovered  my  vocal  powers  as 
to  repeaf  the  Lord's  Prayer  with  no  very  imperfect  articula- 
tion. My  memory,  I  hope,  yet  remains  as  it  was:  but  such  aa 
attack  produces  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  every  faculty. 

How  this  will  be  received  by  you  I  know  not  *  I  hope  you 
will  sympathize  with  me ;  but  perhaps 

Uf  woiMrem  gracioui,  aiikly  and  good  { 
Crieib  **  li  be  dumb  ?^'Tii  tise  be  tbou'd  !^ 

Fut  can  this  be  possible?  I  hope  it  cannot  I  hope  that 
what,  when  I  could  speak,  1  spoke  of  you,  and  to  you,  will  be 
in  a  sober  and  serious  hour  remembered  by  you ;  and  surely  it 
cannot  be  remembered  but  with  some  degree  of  kindness.  I 
have  loved  you  with  virtuous  affection ;  I  have  honoured  you 
with  sincere  esteem.  Let  not  all  bur  endeannents  be  forgotten, 
but  let  me  have  in  this  great  distress  your  pity  and  your  prayers. 
You  see  I  yet  turn  to  you  with  my  compiaiiits,  u  a  settled  and 
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QDilieoible  (neod;  do  not,  do  not  drive  me  from  you,  lor  I 
have  not  deserved  either  neglect  or  hatred. 

To  the  girls,  who  do  oot  write  often,  for  Susy  has  written 
only  once,  and  Miss  Thrale  owes  me  a  letter,  I  earnestly  recom- 
mend, as  their  guardian  and  friend,  that  they  remember  their 
Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth. 

I  suppose  you  may  wish  to  know  how  my  disease  is  treated 
by  the  physicians.  They  put  a  blister  upon  my  back,  and  two 
from  my  ear  to  my  throat,  one  on  a  side.  The  blister  on  tbe 
back  has  done  little,  and  those  on  the  throat  have  not  risen.  I 
bullied  and  bounced,  (it  sticks  to  our  last  sand,)  and  compelkd 
the  apothecary  to  make  his  salve  according  to  the  Edinboigh 
Dispensatory,  that  it  might  adhere  better.  I  have  two  on  now 
of  my  own  prescription*  Hey  likewise  give  me  salt  of  harts- 
horn, which  I  take  with  no  great  confidence ;  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  what  can  be  done  n  done  for  me. 

0  Grod !  give  me  comfort  and  confidence  in  Thee :  foigive 
my  sins;  and,  if  it  be  thy  good  pleasure,  relieve  my  disesxs 
for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.     Amen. 

1  am  almost  ashamed  of  this  querulous  letter,  but  now  it  in 
written,  let  it  go.     1  am,  &c. 

LETTER  L.— TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

Dear  Madam— -Among  those  that  have  inquired  after  me, 
Sir  Philip  is  one ;  and  Dr.  Burney  was  one  of  those  who  came 
to  see  me.  I  have  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  indifference  or 
neglect.     Dick  Burney  is  come  home  five  inches  taller. 

Yesterday  in  the  evening  1  went  to  church,  and  have  been 
to-day  to  see  the  preat  burning  glass,  which  does  more  than 
was  ever  done  before  by  the  transmission  of  the  rajrs,  but  is  not 
equal  in  power  to  those  which  reflect  them.  It  wastes  a  dia- 
mond placed  in  the  focus,  but  causes  no  diminution  of  pure 
gold.  Of  the  rubies  exposed  to  its  actjon,  one  was  made  more 
vivid,  the  other  paler.  To  see  the  glass,  I  climbed  up  stairs  to 
the  garret,  and  then  up  a  ladder  to  the  leads,  and  talked  to  the 
artist  rather  too  long ;  for  my  voice,  though  clear  and  distinct 
for  a  little  while,  soon  tires  and  falters.  The  organs  of  speech 
are  yet  very  feeble,  but  will  I  hope  be  by  the  mercy  of  God 
finally  restored  :  at  present,  like  any  other  weak  limb,  they  can 
endure  but  little  labour  at  once.  Would  you  not  have  been 
very  sorry  for  me  when  I  could  scarcely  speak. 

Fresh  cantharides  were  this  morning  applied  to  my  head,  and 
are  to  be  continued  some  time  longer.  If  they  play  me  no 
treacherous  tricks  they  give  me  very  little  pain. 

Let  me  have  your  kindness  and  your  prayers:  and  think  on 


me  as  oh  a  mnii,  who.  for  a  very  ^rest  portion  of  your  life,  k> 
dune  you  all  ihe  ^ood  lie  coiilJ,  and  desires  still  lo  be  couns 
deiiid,  MatlHKi,  your,  &c.  ^ 

LETTBH  U.— TO  THE  SAME. 

London  June  I,  1783. 

DEAHtiT  Madam — Tliis  moinini;  I  took  ihe  air  by  a  rid*  ' 
y\o  Hampstcad,  and  this  aflernooii  I  dined  iviih  the  club.     But 
,'fcwih  canthnrides  xverc  this  tiny  applied  lo  mv  head. 

Mr.  Cator  called  oil  me  to-day,  and  lold  me  that  he  had  in- 
vited yod  liuck  tu  Strualhnm.  1  showed  the  unfitness  of  your 
reliirn  Ihilher,  till  this  iiei«hbourhooil  should  hare  loM  its  habits 
a(  depredntinn,  and  seemed  to  be  salistied.  He  invited  me 
very  kindly  and  cordially  lo  try  the  air  of  Bcckenham,  and 
pleaded  me  very  much  by  his  afleclionate  attention  lo  Miss  Vesy,  - 
There  is  much  good  in  his  character,  and  much  usefulness  inf 
his  knowled^.  *    , 

Qiieeney  seema  now  to  have  for^tton  me-  Of  the  different  ' 
appearance  of  the  hills  and  valleys  an  account  may  perhaps  bo 
■given,  wiihoiu  Ihe-supposiiinn  of  any  prodigy.  If  she  had  been 
out  and  Ihe  evening  was  breezy,  the  exhalations  would  rise  from 
the  low  grounds  very  copiously;  and  the  wind  tlial  swept  and 
cleared  the  hills,  would  only  by  iis  cold  condense  the  vapours 
of  Ihe  sheltered  valleys. 

Murphy  is  just  gone  from  me  ;  he  visits  mc  very  kindly,  and 
I  have  no  unkindness  to  cntn plain  of. 

I  am  sorry  that  Sir  Philip's  I'equest  was  not  treated  with  more 
respect,  nnr  can  I  imagine  what  hns  put  them  so  much  out  of 
humour;  I  hope  iheir  business  is  prosperous. 

I  hope  that  I  recover  hy  dc);rees,  but  my  ni);hls  are  restless } 
and  you  will  suppose  the  nervous  system  to  be  somewhat  cn- 
ftsbled.     I  ami  Madam,  your,  &c. 

■  ?;  LETTER  LII.-TO  THE  SAME. 

-'  ■■  London,  OcIobFT  9,  1783. 

Two  nights  ago  Mr.  Burke  sat  with  me  a  long  time)  he 
seems  much  pleased  with  his  journey.  We  had  both  seen 
Stunehenge  this  summer  for  the  first  time.  1  told  him  that  ihe 
view  had  enabled  me  to  confute  two  opinions  which  have  been 
advanced  about  it.  One  that  the  materials  are  not  natural  stones, 
but  an  artificial  composition  hardened  by  lime.  This  notion  is 
■s  old  as  Camden's  time ;  and  has  this  strong  argument  to  sup* 
port  it,  that  stooe  of  that  species  is  no  where  to  be  found, 
vol.  VI. — 3  R 
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Tft  Other  opinion,  advtneed  by  Dr.  Gharltoo,  is,  Uu  it  w» 
erected  by  the  Danes. 

Mr.  Bowles  made  me  observe,  that  the  truisvene  stOBCi 
were  fixed  on  the  perpendicular  supporters  by  a  knob  ibroied 
on  the  top  of  the  upright  stone,  which  entered  into  a  hoUoir 
cut  in  the  crossing  stone.  This  is  a  proof  that  the  enormous 
edifice  was  raised  by  a  people  who  had  not  yet  the  knowledp 
of  mortar ;  which  cannot  be  supposed  of  the  Danes,  who  came 
hither  in  ships,  and  were  not  ignorant  certainly  of  the  arts  of 
life.  This  proves  likewise  the  stones  not  to  be  factitious;  &r 
they  that  could  mould  such  durable  masses  could  do  much  more 
than  make  mortar,  and  could  have  continued  the  transverse  from 
the  upright  part  with  the  same  paste. 

You  have  doubtless  seen  Stonehenge,  and  if  you  have  not,  I 
should  think  it  a  hard  task  to  make  an  adequate  description. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  referred  to  the  earliest  habitation 
of  the  island,  as  a  druidical  monument  of  at  lea^t  two  thousand 
years ;  probably  the  most  ancient  work  of  man  upon  the  island* 
Salisbury  cathedral  and  its  neighbour  Stonehenge,  are  two 
eminent  monuments  of  art  and  rudeness,  and  may  show  the  first 
essay,  and  the  last  perfection  in  architecture^ 

I  have  not  yet  settled  my  thoughts  about  the  generation  of 
light  air,  which  1  indeed  once  saw  produced,  but  I  was  at  the 
height  of  my  great  complaint.  I  have  made  inquiry,  and  shall 
soon  be  able  to  tell  you  how  to  fill  a  balloon.  I  am,  Madam, 
your,  &c. 

hVA'VEH  LIH.— TO  MUS.  THRALE. 

London,  Dec.  27, 178S. 

Dear  Madam — The  wearisome  solitude  of  the  long  evening 
did  indeed  suggest  to  me  the  convenience  of  a  club  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood, but  1  have  been  hindered  from  attending  it  by  want 
of  breath.  If  1  can  complete  the  scheme,  you  shall  have  the 
names  and  the  rej^ulations. 

The  time  of  the  year,  for  I  hope  the  fault  is  rather  in  the 
weather  than  in  me,  has  been  very  hard  upon  me.  The  muscles 
of  my  breast  are  much  convulsed.  Dr.  Heberdcn  recommends 
opiates,  of  which  1  have  such  horrour  that  i  do  not  think  of  them 
but  in  extremis,  i  was  however  driven  to  them  last  night  for 
refuge,  and  having  taken  the  usual  quantity,  durst  not  go  to  bed, 
for  fear  •f  that  uneasiness  to  which  a  supine  posture  exposes  me, 
but  rested  all  night  in  a  chair  with  much  relief,  and  have  been 
to  day  more  warm,  active,  and  cheerful. 

You  have  more  than  once  wondered  at  my  complaint  of  soli- 
tude, when  you  hear  that  I  am  crowded  with  visits.  Irwpefn 
me  copia  fecit.     Visitors  are  no  proper  companions  in  the 
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>:b)inber  or  sicknesa.  They  come  when  I  could  sleep  or  rwil, 
ihey  sUy  lill  I  am  weary,  (hey  force  cne  to  sllend  when  my 
intad  ciils  for  relaxation,  and  to  speak  when  my  power*  nitt 
hardly  acloote  my  tongue.  The  amusements  and  consoUlions 
ol"  ]ane;uor  and  dejiressioo  are  conferred  by  familiar  and  do* 
mejtic  compRnions,  which  ran  he  visited  or  called  at  will,  and 
can  occasionally  be  quilted  or  dismissed,  who  do  not  obetrucl 
accom  modal  ion  by  ceremony,  or  dcslroy  indolence  by  awaken- 
ing effort. 

Such  society  I  had  with  Levet  and  Williams  ;  such  I  had 
where — !  sm  never  likely  lo  have  il  more. 

I  wish  dear  l^dy,  to  you  and  my  dear  girls,  many  a  cheeTful 
and  piou>  Christmas.     I  am,  your,  Sic. 


LBTTEK  UV.— TO  MKS.  I'lOZZI. 


Lontl'm,  July  B,  1784. 
Ukar    Madam — What    you    have    done,    however   I    may 
lament  il,  I  hove  no  pretence  lo  roscni,  as  it  lias  not  been  in- 
jurious lo  me;  1  ibcrelbre  hrcaiho  out  ono  sigh  more  of  tender- 
ness, perhaps  useless,  but  at  Icjist  sincere. 

I  wish  that  God  may  Rninl  you  every  blessing,  that  you  may 
be  happy  in  this  world  for  its  short  continuance,  and  eiemtdly 
bappy  in  >  beiier  stale ;  and  whaiover  1  can  contrtbote  to  your 
hsppineu  1  am  very  ready  to  rcftay,  for  that  kindness  which 
soothed  twenty  years  of  a  life  raihcally  wrclrhed. 

[)o  not  Ihiuk  dlightly  of  the  advice  which  i  now  presume  to 
offer.  Prevail  upon  Mr.  Piozzi  lo  settle  in  RoRland  :  you  may- 
live  here  wilh  more  dignity  than  in  Italy,  and  with  mora  aecu- 
rity  ;  your  rank  will  be  hi)!hcr,  and  your  fortune  more  under 
your  own  eye.  1  desire  not  to  detail  all  my  reasons,  but  every 
argument  of  prudence  and  interest  is  for  Kngland,  and  only 
some  phantoms  of  imagination  •ednce  you  to  Italy. 

[  am  afraid  however  that  my  eounvel  i*  vain,  yet  I  hav«  eeted 
my  heart  by  giving  it. 

When  Queen  Mary  took  the  resolution  of  sheltering  herself 
in  Kngland,  the  Archbishop  of  Si.  .Andrew's,  altcmp4ing  to  dii- 
suadc  her,  sitended  un  her  journey  ;  and  when  they  came  lu  ih« 
irremeable  stream  that  separated  the  two  kingdoms,  walked  by 
her  side  into  ihc  water,  in  the  middle  nf  which  he  seized  her 
bridle,  and  with  earoestneits  proportioned  to  her  danger  and  his 
own  affection  pressed  her  to  return.  The  (jueen  went  forward. 
—  If  the  parallel  reaches  thus  fur,  may  it  go  no  further  The 
tears  stand  in  my  eyes. 

I  am  going  into  Derbyshire,  and  hope  to  be  followed  by  your 
^Dod  wisbet,  for  I  am,  with  groat  afieclioD,  yoar,  ftc 
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OOMrOftED  BT 


a^MUEL  JOHNSON,  LL.  D. 


On  my  Btrthrdajf. 

■ 

September.^  1731* 

O  God  the  Creator  and  Preaerver  of  dl  matikiiid,  Falbar  of 

idl  merciesy  I  thine  unworthy  servant,  do  give  thee  most  homble 
thanks,  for  all  thy  fi^oodness  and  loving  kindness  to  me.  I  Mess 
thee  for  my  creation,  preservation,  and  redemption,  for  the 
knowledge  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  means  of  graee  and 
the  hope  of  glory.  In  the  days  of  childhood  and  youth,  in  the 
midst  of  weakness,  blindness,  and  danger.  Thou  hast  proCeded 
me;  amidst  afflictions  of  mind,  body,  and  estate.  Thou  hast  sup- 
ported me ;  and  amidst  vanity  and  wickedness.  Thou  hast  spared 
me.  Grant,  O  merciful  Father,  that  I  may  have  a  lively  seme 
of  thy  mercies.  Create  in  me  a  contrite  heart,  that  I  may 
worthily  lament  my  sins  and  acknowledpcc  my  wickedness,  and 
obtain  remission  and  forgiveness  through  the  satisfaction  of  Jesus 
Christ.  And,  O  Lord,  enable  me,  by  thy  graoe,  to  redeem  the 
time  I  have  spent  in  sloth,  vanity,  and  wickedness;  to  make  use 
of  thy  gifts  to  the  honour  of  thy  name ;  to  lead  a  new  life  in  thy 
frith,  fear,  and  love ;  and  finally  to  obtain  everlasting  life. 
Grant  this,  Almighty  Lord,  for  the  merits  and  tbrou^  the 
mediation  of  our  most  holy  and  blessed  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ; 
to  whom,  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  Three  Persons  and 
one  God,  be  all  honour  and  glory,  world  without  end.     Ameo. 

Transcribed  June  26, 1768. 

Tliis  is  the  first  solemn  prayer  of  which  I  have  a  copy. 
Whether  I  composed  any  before  this  I  question. 

Prayer  on  the  Rambkr. 

Ai'MiGRTT  God,  the  giver  of  all  good  things,  without  whese 
help  all  labour  is  ineflbctual,  and  without  whose  graee  fit  wit- 
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dom  is  folly  ;  grant,  I  beseech  Thee,  that  id  this  my  undertak- 
ingy  thy  Holy  Spirit  may  not  be  withheld  from  me ;  but  that 
I  may  promote  thy  glory,  and  the  salvation  both  of  myself  and 
others ;  grant  this,  0  Lord,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 

Composed  by  me  on  the  death  of  my  wife,  and  reposited  among 

her  Memorials,  May  8,  1752. 

Deus  exaudi .    Heu! 

April,  24^  1753. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  wholovest  those  whom 
Thou  punishest,  and  turnest  away  thy  anger  from  the  penitent, 
look  down  with  pity  upon  my  sorrows,  and  grant  that  the  afflic- 
tion which  it  hath  pleased  Thee  to  bring  upon  me,  may  awaken 
my  conscience,  enforce  my  resolutions  of  a  better  life,  and  im- 
press upon  me  such  conviction  of  Thy  power  and  goodness,  tbat 
I  may  place  in  Thee  my  only  felicity,  and  endeavour  to  please 
Thee  in  all  my  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  Grant,  0  Lord, 
that  I  may  not  knguish  in  fruitless  and  unavailing  sorrow,  but 
that  I  may  consider  from  whose  hand  all  good  and  evil  is  re- 
ceived, and  may  remember  that  I  am  punished  for  my  sins,  and 
hope  for  comfort  only  by  repentance.  Grant,  0  merciful  God, 
that  by  the  aasistance  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  I  may  repent,  and  be 
comforted,  obtain  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give,  pass 
the  residue  of  my  life  in  humble  resignation  and  cheerful  obedi- 
ence ;  and  when  it  shall  please  Thee  to  call  me  from  this  mor- 
tal state,  resign  myself  into  thy  hands  with  faith  and  confidence, 
and  finally  obtain  mercy  and  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake 
of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Miy  6,  17S2. 

0  Lord,  our  heavenly  Father,  without  whom  all  purposes  are 
frustrate,  all  efforts  are  vain,  grant  me  the  assistance  of  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  that  I  may  not  sorrow  as  one  without  hope,  but  may 
now  return  to  the  duties  of  my  present  state,  with  humble  confi- 
dence in  thy  protection,  and  so  goveni  my  thoughts  and  actions, 
that  neither  business  may  withdraw  my  mind  from  Thee,  nor 
idleness  lay  me  open  to  vain  imaginations ;  that  neither  praise 
may  fill  me  with  pride,  nor  censure  with  discontent ;  but  that, 
in  the  changes  of  this  life,  I  may  fix  my  heart  upon  the  reward 
which  Thou  hast  promised  to  them  that  serve  Thee ;  and  that 
whatever  things  are  true,  whatever  things  are  honest,  whatever 
things  are  just,  whatever  are  pure,  whatever  are  lovely,  whatever 
are  of  good  report,  wherein  there  is  virtue,  wherein  there  is 

Ciae,  I  may  think  upon  and  do,  and  obtain  merey  and  ever- 
ing  happiness.    Grant  this,  O  Lord,  for  the  sake  of  Jeans 
Christ.    Amen. 
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0  60D9  ^^'^  <x>  ^^^  ^y  ^^  pteuod  to  take  from  nft  my 
dear  wift,  aandlify  to  me  ro^  aorrDwa  and  reflections.  Oiaat 
that  I  may  renew  and  practMe  the  reaolotiona  whidi  I  mak 
when  thy  afflicting  band  was  upon  nie.  Let  the  rememhnnes 
of  thy  judgments,  by  which  my  wife  is  taken  away,  awaken  ma 
to  repentance  ;  and  the  aense  of  thy  mercery  by  which  I  am 
spared,  strencthen  my  hope  and  confidence  m  Tbee,  thai  by  the 
asMSlance  and  comfort  of  thy  If  nlj  Spirit  f  may  an  paarilhiiinJii 
thingi  temporal,  as  finally  to  gain  everlasting  happineas ;  andte 

.peas  by  a  holy  and  hqipy  dem,  into  the  joy  which  Then  hait 
prepared  Ibr  thoae  that  love  Thee.  Crrant  tlus,  O  Lord,fw  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 

The  day  on  which  my  dear  Mdhtr  wa9  buried. 

Almigrtt  God,  mercifol  Father,  in  whose  hands  are  life 
and  death,  sanctify  unto  me  the  sorrow  which  I  now  feel.  For- 
give me  whatever  I  have  done  ankiodly  to  my  mother,  and 
whatever  I  have  omitted  to  do  kindly.  Make  me  to  remember 
her  good  precepts  and  good  example,  and  to  reform  my  life 
acconiiDg  to  thy  holy  word,  that  I  may  lose  no  more  opportu- 
nities of  good.  I  am  sorrowful,  0  Lord ;  let  not  my  sorrow  be 
without  fruit  Let  it  be  followed  by  holy  resolutions,  and  last- 
ing amendment,  that  when  I  shall  die  like  mj'  mother,  I  may 
be  received  to  everlasting  life. 

1  commend,  0  Lord,  so  far  as  it  may  be  lawful,  into  thy 
hands,  the  soul  of  my  departed  mother,  beseeching  Thee  to  grant 
to  her  whatever  is  most  beneficial  to  her  in  her  present  state. 

O  Lord,  grant  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  have  mercy  upon  me 
for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  *  Amen. 

And,  O  Lord,  grant  unto  me,  that  ani  now  about  to  return  to 
the  common  comforts  and  business  of  the  world,  such  modera- 
tion in  all  enjoyments,  such  diligence  in  honest  labour,  and 
such  purity  of  mind,  thst  amidst  the  changes,  miseries  or  plea- 
sores  of  life,  I  may  keep  my  mind  fixed  upon  Thee  ;  and  im- 
prove every  day  in  grace,  till  I  shall  be  received  into  thy  king- 
dom of  eternal  happiness. 

MsTch  25,  1759. 

Almighty  God,  heavenly  Father,  who  hast  graciously  pro- 
longed my  life  to  this  time,  and  by  the  change  of  outward  tKinp 
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which  I  sDi  about  to  nuke,  callest  me  to  a  change  of  inward 
affections,  and  to  reformation  of  my  thoughts,  wonls,  and  prac- 
tices; vouchsafe,  merciful  LonI,  that  this  call  may  not  be  in 
vain.  Foi^ive  me  whatever  lias  been  amiss  in  the  state  which 
I  am  now  leaving,  idleness,  and  neglect  of  thy  word  and  wor- 
ship. Grant  me  the  grace  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  course 
which  I  am  now  beginning,  may  proceed  according  to  thy  laws, 
and  end  in  the  enjoyment  of  thy  favour  Give  me,  O  Lord, 
pardon  and  peace,  that  I  may  serve  Thee  with  humble  confi- 
dence, and  after  this  life,  enjoy  (hy  presence  in  eternal  happi* 
ness. 

And,  0  Tjord,  so  far  as  it  may  bu  lawful  for  me,  I  commend 
lo  thy  Fatherly  goodness,  my  father,  my  brother,  my  wife,  my 
mother.  I  beseech  Thee  to  look  mercifully  upon  them,  and 
^rant  them  whatever  may  most  promote  their  present  and  eter* 
nal  joy. 

O  Lord,  hear  my  prayers  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  to  whom, 
with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  Three  Persons  and  One  God,  be 
alt  honour  and  ^lory,  world  without  end.  Amen. 

0  Lord,  let  the  change,  which  1  am  now  making  in  outward 
things,  produce  in  me  such  a  change  of  manners,  as  may  fit  me 
for  the  great  change  through  which  my  wife  has  passed, 

Jui  I,  prima  mine,  1770. 
.\lmichtv  God,  by  wliose  mercy  1  am  permitted  to  heboid 
the  beginning;  of  another  year,  succour  with  thy  help,  and  bless 
with  thy  favour,  the  creature  whom  Thou  vouchsafest  to  pre- 
serve. Mitigate,  if  it  shall  seem  best  unto  Thee,  the  diseases 
of  my  body,  and  compose  the  disorders  of  my  mind.  Dispel 
my  tcrrours  :  ami  grant,  that  iha  time  which  Thou  shall  yet 
allow  me,  may  not  pass  unprofilably  awiy.  Let  not  pleasure 
seduce  me,  idleness  lull  me,  or  misery  depress  me.  Let  me 
perform  to  thy  glory,  and  the  good  of  my  fellow-creatures,  the 
work  which  Thou  shalt  yet  appoint  me  ;  and  grant,  that  as  I 
draw  nearer  to  my  dissolution,  1  may,  by  the  help  of  Ihy  Holy 
Spirit,  feel  my  knowledge  of  Thee  increased,  my  hope  exalted, 
and  my  faith  strengthened  ;  that  when  the  hour  which  is  coming 
shall  come,  I  may  pass  by  a  holy  death  to  everlasting  happiness, 
for  the  sake  uf  Jesi:s  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

J»nu«7  1, 2  P.  U.  1777.  > 
Almighty  Lord,  merciful  Father,  vouchsafe  (o  accept  the 
thanks  which  I  now  presume  to  offer  Ttiee,  for  the  prologatioD 
of  my  life.  Grant,  0  Lord,  that  as  my  days  are  multiplied,  my 
good  resolutions  may  be  strengthened,  my  power  of  resisting 
temptations  increased,  and  my  struggles  with  snam  umI  ob- 
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atructions  inngorated.  B^ve  tbe  infirmitiei  both  of  mj,aU 
and  -body.  Oriot  me  aueh  strength  as  my  daties  may.  reqoin^ 
and  saeb  dilifoenee  as  may  improve  those  opportunitiea  6iwooi 
that  ahall  be  oflGured  me^  Deliver  me  from  the  iatruaioo  of  evO 
thoughts.  Grraot  me  true  repentaoce  pf  my  past  life ;  and  as  i 
draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  grave,  strengthen  my  tuAf 
'  enliven  my  hope,  extend  my  charity ,  and  purify  my  desins; 
and  so  help  me,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  when  it  ahall  be  dqr 
pleasure  to  call  me  hence,  I  may  be  received  to  e vet  lasting 
happinesSf  fi>r  the  sake  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  oar  Lord. 
Amen. 
Our  Father — 

•  * 

Septlfl^lTTB. 

ALXJoaTT  Ck)d,  Creator  of  all  things,  in  whose  handa  are  life 
and  death,  glory  be  to.  Thee  for  all  thy  mercies,  and  fer  tba 
•  prolongation  of  my  life  to  the  common  age  of  man.  Furdoa 
me,  O  gracious  Gtod,  ail  the  ofibnees  which  in  tbe  eowse  ef 
seventy  years  I  have  committed  against  thy  holy  laws,  and  all 
negligences  of  those  duties  which  Thou  hast  required.  Look 
with  pity  upon  me ;  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  but 
enable  me  to  pass  the  days  which  Thou  shalt  yet  vouchsafe  to 
grant  me  in  thy  fear,  and  to  thy  glory ;  and  accept,  O  Lord, 
the  remains  of  a  misspent  life,  that  when  thou  shalt  call  me  to 
another  state,  I  may  be  received  to  everlasting  happiness,  for 
the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

June  32, 1781. 

Almighty  God,  who  art  the  giver  of  all  good,  enable  me  to 
remember  with  due  thankfulness,  the  comforts  and  advantages 
which  I  have  enjoyed  by  the  friendship  of  Henry  Thrale ;  for 
whom,  so  far  as  it  is  lawful,  I  humbly  implore  thy  mercy  in  his 
present  state.  0  Lord,  since  thou  hast  been  pleased  to  call  him 
from  this  world,  look  with  mercy  on  those  whom  he  has  left ; 
continue  to  succour  me  by  such  means  as  are  best  for  me,  and 
repay  to  his  relations  the  kindness  which  I  have  received  from 
him ;  protect  them  in  this  world  from  temptations  and 
calamities,  and  grant  them  happiness  in  the  world  to  come,  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake.     Amen. 

On  leaving  Mr.  Thra/e^s  Family. 

October  6, 1782. 

Almighty  God,  Father  of  all  mercy,  help  me,  by  thy  grace, 
that  I  may  with  humble  and  sincere  thankfulness  remember  the 
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comforts  and  conveniences  which  I  have  enjoyed  at  this  place, 
and  that  I  may  resign  them  with  holy  submission,  equally  trust- 
ing  in  thy  protection  when  Thou  givest  and  when  Thou  takest 
away.    Have  mercy  upon  me,  0  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me. 

To  thy  fatherly  protection,  0  Lord  I  commend  this  family. 
Bless,  guide,  and  defend  them,  that  they  may  so  pass  through 
this  world,  as  finally  to  enjoy  in  thy  presence  everlasting  hap- 
piness, for  Jesus  Christ's  mke.    Amen. 

[TTie/olhwing  Prayer  UKis  composed  ami  used  by  Dr.  Johnson 
previous  to  his  receiving  the  Sacrament  qfthe  Lord^s  Supper y 
on  Sunday  December  S,  1784.] 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  I  am  now,  as  to  human 
eyes  it  seems,  about  to  commemorate  for  the  last  tim^,*  the 
death  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer. 
Grant,  0  Lord,  that  my  whole  hope  and  confidence  may  be  in 
his  merits  and  thy  mercy,  enforce  and  accept  my  imperfect  re- 
pentance ;  make  this  commemoration  available  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  my  faith,  the  establishment  of  my  hope,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  my  charity ;  and  make  the  death  of  thy  Son  Jesus 
Christ  effectual  to  my  redemption.  Have  mercy  upon  me,  and 
pardon  the  multitude  of  my  offences.  Bless  my  friends  ;  have 
mercy  upon  all  men.  Support  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  in  the 
dajTS  of  weakness,  and  at  the  hour  of  death ;  and  receive  me,  at 
my  death,  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen. 

«  He  died  the  13th  fidtowing . 
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